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VEDIC BELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


By Swami Prabhavananda 

(Head of the Vedanta Centre, Hollywood, U. St A.) 

There are many excellent books on Indian philosophy, but few 
that suit the needs of the general reader without an academic train- 
ing in the subject. The Swami*s book is primarily meant to fulfil 
this urgent need, while remaining at the same time true to the 
strictest standards of scholarship. 

The book contains a simple and lucid exposition, from the Indian 
point of view, of the wisdom enshrined in the Vedas, the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gita together with a chapter on the general 
features of Indian philosophy. Throughout, the importance of Indian 
philosophy as a gospel of life has been emphasised. 

“ I have gone through Swami Prabhavananda ’s ‘ Vedic Religion 
and Philosophy * from cover to cover, and I have nothing but un- 
qualified praise for it. It is an admirably lucid presentation of the 
essential truths of Hinduism in a form easily intelligible to foreigners 
as well as Indians. It is written in a beautiful, charming style, and 
will, I hope, attract a large body of readers. It will serve as an 
excellent text-book on Hindu religion to the students in our Colleges, 
many of whom are sadly in need of instruction in the principles of 
our religion.” — Sir P, S, Simswami Iyer, K.C.S L 

“ I have read with much interest Swami Prabhavananda’s ‘ Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy *. It is written in a simple and clear style ; 
and the account which it gives of Indian thought and its basic features 
is very good. I hope the book will have a wide circulation.'* — 
M)\ M, Hiriyanna, lietired Professor of Sanskrit, Mysore University. 

“ I read Swami Prabhavananda's book with much interest and 
agreement. I have no doubt that it will be a good introduction to 
those who wish to learn something of Indian philosophy.*’ — Sir S. 
Iladhakrishnan. 

"The glory of Indian thought lies in its synthesis, its combina- 
tion of philosophy with religion, its fusion of the rational with the 
spiritual. In Swami Prabhavananda’s book, this unity of the mind 
and soul is exemplified in a manner that will charm an intelligent 

reader An intellectual and spiritual gold mine to those who 

are interested in comparative religions.” — James Warnack in tJie Los 
Angeles Times ” U.S.A. 

Fine Get-up. Crown 8vo Pp. 171, Price Re. 1-4 
Ramakrithna Math Mylapore Madras 
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Let me tell you, etrongth ie what we want, and the first step in getting 

strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that I am the Atman'*. 

•—Sivami Viwkainanda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

iRri?r^W3^tii ii 
wiwpf g I 



5ST^r II 

g%fr jtjrh ^rgi i 

?re^?nRi ^if5r ^ ii 

He who has not first turned away from wickedness, who is 
not tranquil and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest can never 
realise the Self even by knowledge. 

Know the Self to be the Master sitting in the chariot, the bod^ to 
be the chariot, the intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. 

The senses are called the horses, and the sense-objects their 
roads. The wise call the Self the enjoyer, when He is united with 
the body, senses and mind. 

To one who is always of unrestrained mind and devoid of 
right understanding, the senses become unmanageable like the 
vicious horses of a charioteer. 

But to one who is always of restrained mind and has right 
understanding, the senses are under control like the good horses of 
a charioteer. ratha uvanisbad 


SBI BAMAKEISHNA, THE GBEAT MA8TEB 

By Stoami Saradananda 

IHB MASIEB IN BBAVA UUKHA'* 

^ qiftyw *Tm < i ^q i ww ^ w ^ i 
Jifi 5nfNft *r ^ ^ *iPl[ II 
awn I 

snf^rsiHifir »n^: 'WJiapw ii 

“ Enow all skates pertaining to Satra, Bajas and Tamas, as proceeding from 
Me alone. Still I am not in them, bnt they are in Me.” 

” Deluded by these statei, the modifications of the three Gunas, all this 
world does not know Me, who is heyond them and immutable.” 

Bh. Gita Gh. VIT. 12. 13. 


The deep Significance of Sri Bama- 
hrishna'a Teachings 
I^UB readers are already aware 
that at the end of his unique 
superhuman Sadbanas, covering a 
period of twelve years, the Divine 
Mother commanded Sri Bama* 
krishna to remain in Bhava Mukha. 
And he accordingly did so. Bnt it is 
very difficult to understand oneself, 
and convince others of, the deep 
significance of Bhava Mukha and 
the glory of dwelling in that exalt- 
ed state. 

Tears back, once Swami Yiveka- 
nanda told a friend, " Basing on 
each and every saying of Sri Bama- 


krishna it is possible to write cart - 
loads of philosophical books.” 

“Beally?” asked the friend, 
" Bnt we do not apprehend such 
depths of thoughts in his teachings. 
Will you please take up any of his 
sayings and explain ? ” 

Swamiji ; “ Ton do not, because 
you have not the power to under- 
stand. Very well, pick up any 
saying of the Master and 1 will 
explain.” 

Friend : ” All right. Please ex- 
plain to me the parable of the 
'Elephant Qod and the Driver 
God’ in which the Master speaks 
of realising Narayana in all.” 


^ A highly mystical state ot Spiritual Ccnsoionsness in which the realised 
soul is in tune with, and also identified with, the Cosmic or Universal Mind. It 
lies on the borderland of tbe Transcendental or Absolute Consciousness— tbe One 
without a second — and may be said to be the very threshold of relative “ Cosmio 
Oonsoiousness ” in which the many are looked upon as manifestations of the 
One Immanent Ptineiple. In this spiritual state all beings and all things appear 
to be bundles of ideas, all forming parts of an organic whole — the Cosmic Mind. 
And these thought forms are permeated by tbe One Spiritual Principle, 
the Bat-Chit* Ananda — ^the Infinite £xistenee*Intelligenoe-Bliss — whose Divine 
ESnlgence is manifested brightly or dimly in some of these, or apparently hidden 
in others. 
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Swamiji at once took tip the 
topic and for three snccessive days 
explained it to him in simple words. 
In this connection he took up the 
various problems that have been 
agitating the minds of scholars for 
ageSi in the East as well as in the 
West. He raised the question of 
‘Free Will and Predestination’, 
'Divine Will and Individual free- 
dom * and the discussions that have 
been carried on without arriving at 
any definite conclusion. He showed 
him how in the parable of the 
Master we find a wonderful solu- 
tion for this interminable contro- 
versy. 

The Way of Incarnations 
If we dive deep into the matter 
we are astonished to find such deep 
meanings in the simple daily acts 
or even the commonplace utter- 
ances of the Master. And this is 
true of one and all of the incarna- 
tions. This is clearly evident from 
a study of their lives- A few pro- 
phets like Sankara had to uphold 
the cause of Bighteousness, refuting 
the false doctrines of their oppo- 
nents. Leaving them aside, we find 
in the Uvea of other great teachers 
that they expressed and explained 
all they had to say in homely but 
touching parables, similes and 
metaphors. They seem to have 
scrupulously avoided high-sounding 
words and involved sentences in 
their conversations. But those 
plun words and familiar illustra- 
ti<ms contained such profundity of 
thought and power to uplift the 
ordinary man to his highest ideal. 
II ia not possible for us to exhaust 


their meanmgs or plumb their 
depths. We realise in our heart of 
hearts the deeper significance of 
those simple words, the more we 
probe into them and rise above the 
mundane world towards the realisa- 
tion of that Truth which the great 
seers experienced and expressed 
differently as the summum bonum, 
cosmic consciousness, salvation, or 
divine vision. Such ever has been 
the rule and we do not find any ex- 
ception to it in the life and teach- 
ings of the Master. What all new 
thoughts we discover in his words 
now, appeared to be of no great 
value when we first heard them 
from his lips. It is enough if we 
but narrate a single incident by 
way of illustration. 

The Example of Girish 

Srijut Girish Chandra Ghose, 
after getting into touch with the 
Master for some time, one day 
came to him and whole-heartedly 
surrendered himself to him and 
asked him, “What should I do here- 
after ?” 

Master : “ Continue what you 
have been doing. For the 
present keep on to both— God 
and the world ; and thereafter when 
one will fall off, things will take 
their natural course. But mind 
you, remember the Lord at least 
both morning and evening.” 

Saying this he turned towards 
Girish, as if for a reply. Hearing 
this, with a sad heart Girish began 
to think, ''The nature of my 
work is such that 1 hardly find time 
to be regular even to attend to my 
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bodily needs. I shall certainly 
forget to remember God at these 
fixed hours. In that case I shall 
be pat to a great difficulty. By 
breaking my promise to my Guru, 
I shall be courting much evil and 
incurring sin. It is so bad not to 
keep one’s word even in one’s deal* 
ings with ordinary men. How much 
more so in the case of him whom 
I have made the guide of my life I 
Girish gave expression to those 
feelings and again thought, “ But 
after all Sri Bamakrishna has not 
asked me to do anything very diffi* 
cult. Others would have gladly 
welcomed this.” But what else 
can he do? Fully realising that his 
mind was extremely engrossed in 
the afiairs of the world, he knew 
that it was impossible for him to 
devote even a little time for spiritual 
practices. And looking into his own 
nature he felt extremely restless at 
the very thought of Wng bound 
down for ever by vows and discip- 
lines. His heart would know no 
peace irnless he had actually broken 
them. All through his life he was of 
this frame of mind. To work of his 
own free will was no trouble to 
him. But his mind would revolt at 
the very thought of being dictated 
to by others. Conscious of his utter 
helplessness, with a heavy heart, 
he remained silent and so could 
not reply to the Master definitely 
either yes or no. How could he tell 
the Master, without being ashamed 
of himself, that he could not do 
such a simple thing, and what will 
others present there think of him I 
Most probably they will not be able 


to realise his utterly helpless con* 
dition and although they might not 
plainly speak out their minds, they 
would easily construe his answer 
as a pure afiectation. 

The Master thus finding him 
silent turned towards him and 
noting his innermost thoughts said, 
” If yon cannot do that, remember 
the Lord once before meals and at 
bed-time.” 

Girish' s Mental Unrest 

Girish still remained silent. Will 
that even be possible for him, he 
thought. He knew that there was 
no regular routine time for his 
meals. Sometimes he took food 
at ten in the morning; or on some 
other day at five in the evening. 
His meals at night were at equally 
irregular hours. Again, at times, 
worried by thoughts of litigation he 
had to pass days so distracted that 
when he sat for dinner he was 
hardly conscious of the fact. "I 
have not yet heard whether the fee 
sent to the Barrister has reached 
him or not. I do not know whe* 
ther he will appear in time when 
the case comes up for hearing. If 
he absents, he will ruin my case.’ — 
such were the fears that possess* 
ed him daring those hours. He 
thought, “ In the coarse of events, 
if such occasions arise,**-’and it is 
not impossible— I shall certainly 
forget to remember the Lord!” 
Alas! the Master has asked him 
to do such a simple thing and he is 
unable to give a positive answer. 
Girish was thrown into a great 
dilemma. He remained quiet and 
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silent, and in his heart there raged 
a tempest of anxiety, despair and 
fear. 

Power-of -attorney 

The Master again looked towards 
Girish, laughed and said, “ If you 
say ‘ even that I cannot do ’, give 
me your power-of-attorney.” Sri 
Bamakrishna uttered this in a 
semi-exalted ^tate. 

These were just the words 
Girish wanted. His heart was 
soothed. The very idea of the in- 
finite grace of the Master made 
his love and faith in him increase 
a thousandfold. He thought 
within himself, “ Saved am I from 
rules and restrictions that are so 
frightening to me. Henceforward, 
whatever I may do, it is enough if 
I strongly believe that the Master 
will somehow or other save me by 
virtue of his divine power.” 

At that time Girish understood 
by the term ‘ giving the power-of- 
attomey ’ or banding over to the 
Master his entire charge, that he 
was not to renounce anything by 
his own self-effort or spiritual prac- 
tice, for the Master will draw his 
mind away from things of the world 
by his own divine power. 

A Bond of Love 

He did not realise then that in 
place of the bonds of rules and res- 
trictions that were unbearable to 
him, he voluntarily accepted the 
bonds of love, a hundred times 
stronger than the former. He did 
not dive deep— as a matter of fact, 
he had not the power to see that 


hereafter no way was open to him 
to complain or react against any- 
thing. He only had to accept pati- 
ently, without a murmur, whatever 
fell to bis lot, success or mis- 
fortune, fame or disgrace, happi- 
ness or misery. All other thoughts 
were brushed aside and the one idea 
that dominated his mind was the 
infinite grace of Sri Bamakrishna, 
and through this relationship with 
the Master was developed in him, in 
extreme measure, the self-consci- 
ousness of a devotee. He thought, 
*' Let worldly men say what they 
please, let them despise me if they 
like. He is mine at all times and 
under all circumstances, and what 
else does it matter ? Who is there 
whom I must fear?” How could 
Girish realise then that in scriptures 
of devotion, this self-consciousness 
is considered as a form of Sadhana 
and that he who gets it is indeed a 
fortunate man ? However, from 
now onwards Girish was freed 
from cares and worries. At ail 
times, through every action of his, 
he cherished this one thought, 
“ Sri Bamakrishna has taken entire 
charge of me.” This made him con- 
stantly think of the Master, and con- 
tributed to bring about a thorough 
transformation in him, leaving a 
deep impress and influence on all his 
actions and thoughts. Although he 
could not grasp the inner signifi- 
cance of all this, he was happy, for 
he felt that the Master loved him 
and was to him dearer than the 
dearest. 
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I^NOHANGINQ East is an expres* 
6^;}Sion that one frequently comes 
across when reading books on oriental 
countries written by western authors. 
The history of Asiatic countries 
during the past decades of the present 
century has, however, already con- 
tradicted the wisdom of this ex- 
pression which is so dear to a type of 
western writers. Beginning with 
Japan, the Land of the Bising Sun, a 
wave of reform and progress has been 
passing over the East, and the sleeping 
nations of Asia have already roused 
themselves from the charm of medieval 
life into a consciousness of the new 
forces that are working within their 
modern environment. Manifestations of 
this new life impulse have appeared 
with tremendous power in countries 
like Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan and China, and released a new set 
of forces that are destined to exercise 
a decided influence in shaping the 
future history of the world. In India, 
too, the working of this new life force 
is in ample evidence, although owing to 
the resistance it receives from the old 
social and political traditions of our 
land, it has not yet been able to pro- 
duce the most spectacular changes 
which seem to be required to raise 
India in the estimation of the world. 
Nevertheless the modern spirit has 
already begun to work powerfully in 
the thoughtful sections of our land, 
while even the uneducated masses in- 
habiting the sequestered villages have 
not been left untouched by its stimu- 
lating influence* 

The genesis of this new movement in 
our national dfe is undoubtedly our con- 
tact with the West in various fields of 


life,~<in government, trade and educa- 
tion, and the consequent study of our 
own institutions in a new light and 
from a new angle of vision. The first 
effect of this contact was rather ad- 
verse to the national ideals of India ; 
for the early batches of India's English- 
educated sons were not able to keep 
their balance in the cross-currents of 
Western influence in which they were 
caught, and proceeded headlong with 
various schemes for the thorough 
westernisation of their country. Such 
schemes failed, as they are bound to 
fail, and gave place to a more sober 
and critical attitude towards the ideas 
coming from the West. In place of 
devising schemes to convert India 
into Europe, the leaders of thought in 
our land began to view our ideals 
and our history in the light of the 
social experiments conducted in the 
West for nearly a millennium— experi- 
ments whose value is specially enhanced 
by the fact that we have got a fuller 
and more consistent account of them 
than those of our own country in the 
past. As a result of such comparative 
study we have been able to understand 
the strength as well as the weakness of 
our social scheme and adopt only those 
aspects of Western culture which do 
not jar against the fundamental princi- 
ples of our own culture. New India is 
the product of this commingling of 
certain aspects of Western thought 
with the best traditions of our own 
land. 

If a medieval law-giver of India were 
to come back to life, he would surely 
be perplexed to note the striking 
changes thaf have oome over our aspi. 
rations and our outlook on life. That 
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tbli would oertainly be ao is evident 
trom the faot that even tboae old- 
fashioned Pandits, whose minds have 
been moulded exoluaively by our olaaai- 
oal literature, fail to reoonoile them- 
lelvea to the new aooial environment 
that oonfronta them today. While feeling 
proud of our country’s past, we have at 
the aame time become consoioua of the 
defioienoiee of our national culture and 
the need for rectifying the same if our 
country is to recover from the tragic 
ciroumstanoes in which she finds her- 
self today. New India has therefore 
adopted certain schemes of reconstruc- 
tion that bring her into bold contrast 
with the past and seem to promise for 
her a future that shall outshine any 
previous period of her long history. 

The spirit of change in modern India 
is manifesting itself in three directions 
*-in the new nationalism of our times, 
in the changed outlook on society and 
life in general, and in the Women’s 
Movement. The spirit of nationalism 
that is in such conspicuous evidence in 
India's public life today is a matter of 
recent origin. When we study our 
history, whether as reconstructed by 
modern historians, or as embodied in 
our epics, we fail to find anything 
parallel to it therein. There oertainly 
was a vague traditional conception of 
our country's unity under the name of 
Bharatavarsha. So too a hazy idea of cul- 
tural affinity between the Hindus on the 
one hand and the Muslims on the other, 
there undoubtedly was ; but the feeling 
of oneness among the various provinces 
of our country, as in the limbs of a 
living organism, was practically ab- 
sent. The invasion of one part of the 
country by foreign troops or the suffer- 
ings of the people in a particular area 
affected by floods, famines and epide- 
mics, seldom reached the ears of the 
inhabitants of distant provinces, and 
even it such news reached at all, it did 


not evoke an ardent and substantial 
sympathetic response which only the 
moat intimate feeling of kinship can 
create. So too our masses, and most of 
the middle classes too, used to take no 
interest in the political and social well- 
being of the country as a whole, as these 
questions never came to their attention 
except when taxes went too high or 
occasional outbursts of tyranny out- 
raged their conception of justice and 
fair play. The vastness of our land, 
the absence of the modern means of 
communication and the want of cheap 
literature may largely account for these 
features; but even taking them for 
granted, the absence of the national 
sentiment of the modern type cannot 
be denied. Even today the feeling has 
not reached its full growth, for if the 
people of different provinces have been 
brought nearer and the political consci- 
ousness of the masses has been 
awakened to some extent, the dividing 
factor of communalism still remains as 
an anti-national force barring India's 
path to full-fiedged nationhood. But 
even amidst all such jarring factors the 
consciousness of an India, free in 
thought and government, with all the 
distant provinces united into one living 
self-conscious unit, has already become 
an irresistible force in the country, a 
force in the light of whioh alone the 
latest chapters of our political history 
can be explained. 

This infant nationalism of India, 
however, seems to differ in some res- 
peots from its prototypes of the West. 
We often hear it stated that India is a 
spirtual laud, and that even her na- 
tionalism is suffused with its spiritual 
aroma. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand how nationalism, any more 
than athletics, can be called spiritual 
in the true sense of the term, but if it 
is meant by this epithet that Indian 
nationalism has certain higher par- 
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poiei in view, the meaning beoomefl 
somewhat olear. Indian patriots do 
not enoourage the jingo type of patrio* 
tism whioh deolares ' My oountry, 
right or wrong', nor do they en« 
courage the idea that patriotism means 
not only the love of one's oountry bat 
the hatred of every other. Under the 
political situation in whioh India is 
at present placed it may be that a 
cloud of race-hatred overcasts India's 
political horizon, but if India remains 
true to her best and most thoughtful 
leaders, it is not likely that this feeling 
will gain any firm foothold, or extend its 
baneful influence into the future. 
It is a significant fact that in spite of 
all failures and disappointed hopes, 
political India oonsidera the desire 
to walk in the path of Truth as the 
great motive-force behind the national 
awakening, and believes in love, purity, 
non-violence and readiness to suffer 
as the most effective solvent of her 
political problems. Equally unique is 
the tendency noticed in many quarters 
to deify the Motherland into a Goddess, 
an object of divine manifestation, and 
transform the love of oountry into 
devotion for Bharata Mata. The 
feeling that the cry " Vande Mataram" 
raises in an Indian’s mind has in it 
more of the characteristics of religious 
fervour than of political passions. But 
there is also a danger to be guarded 
against—the danger of ethics passing 
into theology, of devotion changing 
into communal rancour. In India, more 
than in any other oountry, is the need 
for guarding against this transforma- 
tion and to see that narrow religious 
enthusiasm as contrasbed'with spiritual 
idealism, is eliminated from our 
national temperament. That we have 
not succeeded in doing this is the cause 
of the ugly manifestations of oommu- 
nalism that often burst out in one part 
of the country or another. 


The other vital movement that 
augurs well for India's fat ore and 
marks a distinct era in her national life, 
is the awakening of Indian woman- 
hood. It is a part of the general 
awakening of women all the world 
over, but in India it is of special 
significance in as far as it exercises a 
tremendous influence ndt only on the 
well-being of one half of the nation 
but also on the prosperity and self- 
respect of a whole oountry and of a 
great culture. The movement has not 
yet touched the rank and file of Indian 
women, but it has, however, become 
sufficiently deep-rooted in the oountry 
to produce a band of spirited women 
leaders who are qualified by culture 
and education to voice forth the needs 
of their as yet inarticulate sisters* 
Besides the external influence coming 
from the West, the movement seems to 
derive its motive-force from two deep- 
rooted feelings in the mind of India's 
cultured womanhood. In the first place, 
the modern Indian woman feels that 
while, as mother, she has been the 
virtual ruler of her children and has 
been raised by man to the position of a 
Goddess, as wife she has been subordi- 
nated and prevented from realising her 
womanly dignity. In the next place 
she feels bitterly that, as a result of this 
anomalous position, she has been led to 
specialise in dependence and helpless- 
ness until she has economically become 
a burden and socially a clog on national 
progress. This is more the feeling 
of woman herself than of man, as the 
speeches and resolutions at different 
women's conferences will show. And 
the modern Indian woman's voice of 
revolt seems to say unto man, with 
Tagore's Ohitra, "I am Ohitra. No 
Goddess to be worshipped, nor yet the 
object of common pity to bo brushed 
aside like a moth with indifference. If 
you deign to keep me by your side in 
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the path of danger and daring, if you 
allow me to share the great duties of 
your life, then you will know my true 
self;’ 

' And what do the emancipated 
women of India demand ? They do not 
say that they want to go back on 
Indian ideals; what they demand is 
only that social and individual free- 
dom needed for the full growth of their 
personality. According to Mrs. Sarala 
Devi who presided at the Tamil Nad 
Conference last year, Indian women aro 
anxious to stand by men, unimpaired in 
their family loyalties, unsullied in their 
far-famed chastity, which is the ‘ only 
jewel of womanhood ’ ; all the freedom 
they ask of men is desired by them 
only to make themsolvo-] ‘ the host 
Indian women according to the highest 
spiritual standard’. When she views 
India’s ideal of womanhood with the 
critical spirit imbibed from the West, 
she feels that they are ‘ the broadest, 
the humanest, the most healthful and 
sanitary, and the most spiritual over 
conceived of in the history of man- 
kind’ ; but she believes they have 
been marred and obscured by later- 
day outgrowths of social organisa- 
tion, and she is determined to fight 
them out by the strength of agita- 
tion. According to her, “ Our love of 
ornaments, the compulsory shrouding 
of women under the Purdah, child 
marriage, the denial of re-marriage for 
widows and our inferiority complex 
must go.” The denial of freedom and 
consent in marriage, the denial of 
freedom of movement in the home and 
society, the denial of freedom in educa- 
tion and the denial of freedom of acquir- 
ing the means of livelihood are some of 
the evils that cloud the divine in 
womanhood and reduce them to the 
miserable position of animals in society. 
The fundamental rights she would 
demand on behalf of women are ' equal 
9 . 


rights of inheritance of father’s pro* 
perty, equal rights in husband’s pro- 
perty, right upon their body, right upon 
their mind, right upon their children, 
right to employment in all departments 
of public services, equal rights of citi- 
zenship, compulsory primary education 
for girls, facilities of adult education 
for women, complete adult franchise of 
women, and dignity of free labour.’ 
These demands would mean that woman 
should bo made the equal of man indivi- 
dually, politically and socially, and 
that this is in no way inconsistent with 
India’s ideal of womanhood. The same 
illustrious lady believes that woman’s 
true field is the home and that her 
mission is to carry the home- spirit into 
the world, *' Life may lead us to rule 
kingdoms, to administer schools, to 
minister to the sick and the depressed, 
to fulfil any avocation of life. Let us 
carry the home-spirit wherever we go 
and into whatever we may do, — the 
affection of the mother, the sympathy 
of the sister, the illumination of the 
counsellor, and we shall be not only 
loaders of the home, but also the leaders 
of society.” 

One may regard that these demands 
and aspirations of Mrs. Sarala Devi 
correctly represent the spirit behind 
Women’s Movement in India. But wo 
would bo" wrong if wo suppose that 
there is no poignant feeling of resent- 
ment against men in certain sections of 
emancipated womanhood. Srimati 
Sarala Devi Ghoudhurani’s much com- 
mented speech in last year’s Bengal 
Women’s Conference is indicative of 
this spirit which, we must say, pro- 
motes the cause neither of woman nor 
of the country. She speaks much 
bitterly about the differential treat- 
ment of women at different stages of 
her life, of the antagonism between the 
feelings of man and of woman, of the 
usurpation pn the part of man towards 
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woman, of his establishment of abso- 
lute rule over her, of utilising her servi- 
oes in pioketing, without however re- 
cognising her merits and her patriotic 
servloes except by big pronouncements, 
of the Indian National Congress not 
taking up the women's problem as a 
part of its programme and a host of 
other grievances which women in 
India have against men. There is a 
good deal of truth in many of these 
complaints, but when they are viewed 
in relation to their historical back- 
ground, Indian man may, perhaps, be 
exonerated to a large extent from these 
grievous charges that are laid against 
him. But the spirit underlying this 
speech cannot however be regarded as 
a healthy manifestation, in as far as it 
threatens to transplant into India that 
feeling of sex-antagonism which arose 
in the West in the wake of the Suffra- 
gette Movement. But it is re-assuring 
to note that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the 
most gifted and perhaps the most 
widely known Indian woman of modern 
times, stands staunchly against this 
militant attitude of feminism. In her 
presidential address at the All India 
Women's Conference 1930 she said, 
" The demand for granting preferential 
treatment to woman is an admission on 
her part of her inferiority and there has 
been no need for such a thing in India 
as the women have always been by the 
side of men both in Councils and the 
fields of battle. We women recognise 
our responsibilities. Therefore it is 
that our rights are taken for granted. 
We have to educate the manhood that 
the spiritual reform of the world is 
woman's great work This is indeed 
the correct attitude for Indian women 
to assume : for the social wrongs she 
has suffered in the past can be righted 
more easily and with little of unwhole- 
some after-G Tects, if she would but 
assert her position as the teacher of man 


in her capacity as mother in which 
oapaoity woman has always received 

the highest honour in India than 

by posing herself as a rival or a 
competitor of man in a bitter struggle 
for power and position in the world. 

The other marked feature of New 
India is her changed outlook on society. 
This change is manifest in two direc- 
tions firstly in a critical evaluation 

of indigenous social conceptions, and 
secondly in a desire to secure a greater 
measure of social righteousness. The 
medieval Hindus believed that their 
social system known as the Varnasb- 
rama Dbarma had originated from the 
faultless will of the Creator Himself and 
did not recognise the need for revising 
its principles in the light of social 
experiments carried on in other parts 
of the world although there are express 
statements to the contrary in the scrip- 
tures themselves. Social backwardness 
helped in their political subjection for 
century after century, but still it was 
not sufficient to shake their faith in the 
perfection of their social order. It was 
not until the modern economic system 
made the old kind of communal life im- 
possible, and historical research reveal- 
ed the evolutionary basis of society 
that Hindus came to question the 
soundness of prevailing social concep- 
tions. The conceit of the old Varna- 
shramite, vestiges of which are to be 
found in the present day Pandit menta- 
lity, has given way to a desire to study 
the social systems of other countries 
and, if need be, adopt from them 
what our system lacks. Today all 
thoughtful, educated Hindus, other than 
avowed reactionaries, believe that save 
in respect of some of its great spiritual 
ideals, the old social system requires a 
thorough overhauling, if the political 
aspirations of young India are to be 
fulfilled and the country should occupy 
a place in the vanguard of civilisation. 
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As a oonsequenoe of this spirit of 
self-oriticism and the pressure of the 
modern economio and industrial 
system, society is passing from a state 
of staticity to one of dynamism. It is 
being increasingly felt if society 
has not degenerated from a previous 
state of divine perfection but has on 
the other hand evolved from crude 
beginnings, why men should not desire 
and work deliberately for the estab* 
lishment of an order that satisfies 
the modern conceptions of social right- 
eousness in a larger measure. Hence 
has risen the social reform movement 
which aims at greater social justice as 
well as greater social efficiency* As a 
result the accident of birth has ceased 
to be the all-important question with 
us, as it used to be in the eyes of our 
ancients, in determining a man’s social 
respectability or his eligibility to 
spiritual and civic rights. That birth 
is to determine a man’s profession in 
life is already becoming a matter of 
the past, although its power as a 
barrier against free social inter- 
course has not appreciably dwindled in 
spite of the challenge it frequently 
receives in one part of the country 
or other* According to the social con- 
ceptions of medieval India, a man of the 
higher caste possessed unjust social 
rights and immunities from the opera- 
tion of common law, while those 
belonging to orders of lower standing 
were denied those opportunities of life 
which wore their right as common men. 
The high caste man did not feel the 
unfairness of the position, nor the low 
caste man the injustice of it. Both 
considered it as it ought to be, and the 
one felt neither guilty nor the other 
aggrieved and defrauded. But New 
India has developed a new social con- 
science which does not tolerate the 
injustice of double standards in distri- 
buting the common rights of communal 


life. The privileged, seized by a feel« 
ing of repentance for their past sins, 
are now in a mood not only to dis- 
claim their unjust liberties, but ta help 
the oppressed sections in their struggle 
to wrest away those human rights 
which were denied them in times gone 
by. The spiritual idealism of India, 
which hitherto used to find expression 
through the life of contemplation, has 
now allied itself with this urge for 
social amelioration. The power of 
Tapasya that the nation has acquired 
by a life of inwardness in the course of 
ages, seems to be now released into the 
social environment and directed to aid 
the altruistic spirit and the intellectual 
conceptions that the nation has inherit- 
ed as a legacy from the present age. As 
a result of the commingling of the social 
and spiritual aspirations of the race, 
has been born New India’s gospel of 
Practical Vedanta, which con^rerts 
service into worship, and thereby (once 
again) bridges the gulf that separates 
the spiritual from the secular. It is 
this new idea sprung from a harmoni- 
ous blending of the forces of nationa- 
lism, altruism and spiritualism that is 
filling modern India with the bubbling 
energy of new life, and is producing in 
this generation a crop of great men 
who may be the pride of the world in 
days to come. 

It is often said that revolt is the 
sign of life and that discontent is the 
prelude to progress. If these truly be 
the measure of a nation’s vitality, 
New India can very well stand the 
test. The generation that has gone 
used to be satisfied with the peace that 
followed the establishment of British 
power in the land. But New India 
foals that it is the creation of a wilder- 
ness that is miscalled peace, and 
believes that good Government is no 
compensation for the loss of liberty. 
The scope of its attention in political 
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and cultural matters has been growing 
beyond the confines of a province or a 
community until now it envisages the 
whole country, in however imperfect a 
way it might be. Its womanhood is 
beginning to feel that dependence and 
ignorance form too great a price for 
winnin,; man’s regard, even though she 
may be raised into the position of a 
Goddess. It has also found that the 
mistaking of social anachronisms for 
real spirituality is in express defiance 
of the spirit of the scriptures and that 
the application of science for giving 
better food and better health to the 
nation is not materialism. It has 
developed suffi'jiontly the power of self- 
criticism in the light of which it seeks 
to assess the merits and defects of its 
institutions, and is showing readiness 


to profit by the example of others in 
regard to matters in which it feels 
itself deficient. It has given up birth 
as a criterion of virtue and has realis- 
ed the value of work directed towards 
securing a greater measure of social 
justice. Its idealism in these direo. 
tions is propped up by its innate 
spiritual impulse which now seeks to 
find its fulfilment not only in silent 
contemplation, but also in works of 
active service. Quickened by the 
fructifying warmth of this new spiri- 
tual idealism, and nourished by the 
intellectual forces at work in its envi- 
ronment, New India which is yet a 
sapling shall surely grow into a 
mighty tree capable of giving protec- 
tion to world’s civilisation in times to 
come. 


ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 

By Dr, Mahendranath Sircar, Ph. D» 


(i) Social Ideas 

WSHB XJpanishads do not ignore 
ethical and social problems. 
But greater stress has been laid upon 
the realisation of undecaying bliss. As 
dealing with the discipline of life, the 
Upanishads cannot overlook the regula- 
tion of conduct, the codes of duties in 
diilerent stations of life, but these are 
of minor importance before the final 
end of the realisation of Truth. The 
Upanishads view life as a principle 
which is chastened through the per- 
formance of duties. And the intensive 
living of life exhibits its possibilities, 
sacredness and fragrance. But the 
main thesis of the Upanishads is to give 
a better understanding of life and hence 
they do not confine their outlook to the 
short satisfactions that follow the 
right adaptati a in family or in society. 
Codes of duties and adjustment of rights 


are neatly formulated in the Upanishads 
but they do not form the chief prob- 
lem. The chief problem has been to 
find out the summun bonnm, and in it 
all the minor ethical problems have 
beon lost sight of. Life’s search through 
its growth in dilforent stages cannot 
lose sight of the final attainment and 
the final purpose ; and the codes of 
duties have been formulated in such 
a way as can be helpful towards the 
realisation of the final goal. Tho 
Upanishads have built up a spiritualist 
communism through all forms of social 
institutions. Family and all other forms 
of social integrations are based upon the 
sense of unity which the fundamental 
truths of the Upanishads inspire. 
The sense of spiritual communism 
never fails in any phase of life. Tho 
teacher and the student, the wife and 
the husband, the father and the son, the 
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individuals and the community are 
all alike inspired by the sense of a holy 
comtnnnism, tho spirit of akinnoss 
fostered by untarnished vision of Truth. 
The sense of tho pervading unity of 
life and Truth has inspired the 
whole being and helped its adaptation 
in a way which can reveal its truth in 
every turn of life. Uarmony is the 
dominant note in family and society, as 
it is tho dominant note in the aspirant 
after cosmic life. The divisions and 
differences are resolved into this domi- 
nant note of life. The oontraries of 
claims and rights cannot produce dis- 
cord in tho ever elastic life. And life 
retains its plasticity and adaptability 
when it is not cut off from the All- 
embraoivo Truth. 

Tho sense of harmony has made tho 
flow of life through society and family 
easy and spontaneous, and tho indivi- 
dualistic sense has its natural death. 
The Upanishads never recognise indivi- 
dualism of any form ; tho individualistic 
sense is to be sacriflced before tho 
beauty and tho sacredness of life mani- 
festing itself through grades and hier- 
archies of existence. 

Individualism has been displaced by 
social harmony, and this harmony is tho 
shadow and the reflection of the cosmic 
harmony. Life is one and undivided in in- 
organic and organic existences, and the 
more its unity is understood, the more 
we are relaxed from the inelasticity of 
individualism and begin to feel the joy 
of the infinite plasticity of life. The 
natural barriers that create tribe and 
group- consciousness then disappear and 
the sense of humanity as a cosmic 
society dawns upon us. 

The Upanishads draw tho pi-ture of 
a cosmic society in which all typos of 
men, extroverts and introverts, live in 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness, for 
their life is inspired by the intuition of 
identical Being that runs through all. 


Strife and conflict can never disappear 
from society unless the harmony of its 
universal pulse is felt. Tho Upanishads 
think low indood of the man or the 
sect which prefers to live in isolation. 

The social organism is perpetually 
drawing the sap of its existence from 
tho spring of life, and the mo?o the life 
becomes cosmo-centric, the more it 
lives fully. Life cannot flourish if it 
is cut off from the source. The insist- 
ence upon individualism has this 
baneful effect. It dries up life. It 
kills its elasticity. It makes it a 
stagnant pool. 

The seers of the Upanishads feel the 
naturalness of society as an insti- 
tution, and the mutual dependence of 
its component parts. The teachers and 
tho parents have tho privileged posi- 
tion, because the sense of harmony and 
of cosmic life is more active in them 
and inspires selflessness and sacrifice. 
They serve hotter, because they know 
better. Knowledge shapes conduct, and 
their finer knowledge makes their 
conduct more graceful, their movements 
more beautiful. 

Tho reverence which is shown to tho 
elders is spontaneous in its origin and 
unrestricted in its expression. Their 
cosmo-centric life excites admiration, 
commands obedience. Selflessness 
makes them the fountain of love and 
sympathy. They become attractive 
forces by tho deeper harmony and the 
wider rhythm of their life. A sense of 
superiority is ascribed to them, because 
of the rich outflow of life and the wide 
radiation of light from them. 

In family and in society life is 
not dominated by the spirit of care- 
less disregard of the sense of the 
whole. The individual freedom has 
got its chock, but it gets a better and 
truer expression through the com- 
munistic spirit* The individual lives 
the life of the whole. The more he is 
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inspired this way, the more ho begins 
to live the cosmic life with its wider 
sympathies. He enjoys the dignity of 
life in a better sense through the spirit 
of the whole. And, therefore, others 
feel a natural attraction for him as the 
better and the wider life is enjoyed in 
his company. In this way the head of 
the family and the society used to get 
a superior status and recognition. 

But this superiority does not produce 
the sense of isolation and aloofness. 
The sense of self-assertiveness which 
springs up from an exaggerated self- 
oonsciousness can have no place in a 
form of society which is based upon the 
spirit of voluntary sacrifice inspired 
by the sense of identity. Where the 
being is influenced by the deeper per- 
ception and life of Truth, the sense of 
aloofness can never make its headway* 
The sense of the cosmic and the whole 
kills the stiffness of our being and 
makes it responsive to the play of life in 
the small and the great. Such a delicate 
soul cannot claim isolation, far less 
demand separateness. The better life 
and the subtler vision beget finer sym- 
pathies, and it is, therefore, natural 
that where life has its finest expressioni 
attraction thereto will be the greatest. 
The wise men are the salt of the 
universe, they attract by the dignity of 
their life and the harmony of their be^ 
ing* Because they perceive more, they 
serve more, they do more. A tendency 
naturally develops in society to establish 
a race of men that becomes the torch- 
bearers of Truth and the standard- 
bearers of service. Such men are the 
natural guardians of humanity. 

The principle of reciprocity and 
harmony determines the relations 
between the different social types and 
between the different stages of life. The 
householder and the wanderer represent 
apparently f vo contrary ideals in social 
life. The one follows vita activa, the 


other vita negativa. The one represents 
the positive pole, the other the negative 
pole, as it were, in social life, but the ap. 
parent conflict is resolved because life in 
society is not deflected from the law of 
harmony and equilibrium. The wan- 
derer helps the householder with his 
wisdom and vision, the householder 
serves him with bare necessaries of life. 
In a healthy organism it is not possible 
for the units to follow the same path, 
but all the units are influenced by the 
spirit of charity and mutual service 
which keeps up the healthy tone of social 
life. The law of harmony counter- 
balances the evil effect of the extreme 
one-sidedness of the composite members 
of the society. The householder and the 
wanderer thus used to help each othor^ 
Light can never bo separated from life. 
Light gets extinguished without life. 
Life docs not shine without light* 

The Upanishads bear evidence to the 
existence of different social typos, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriy a and the Vaisya 
representing the intellectual class, the 
warrior class and the trading class. But 
in the fluid life of society, those types 
do not live in exclusiveness. They feel 
the unity of life, social and cosmic. 
They live in concord. If there are 
typos, they rise out of the necessities to 
meet the different demands in social 
life. The exclusiveness is, therefore, 
more apparent than real and cannot 
exist where the flow of life is free and 
easy. But even in the free adaptation 
in life some seleotive process becomes a 
necessity, otherwise the social values 
and social purposes cannot be realised 
and achieved. The different classes in 
society have different creative ideals 
and conservative values, for in the 
economy of life the one singular type 
cannot exhaust the creative ideals and 
values of the race. Distinctive types 
must grow in speoialisation to serve the 
social life in its infinite expressions. 
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A well regulated sooiety must have dif- 
ferent types of individuals. 

But the process of specialisation in 
society is not and cannot be absolute 
and there can be no permanence of 
social types in the fluidity of life. Com- 
munity of interests in thinking and 
adaptation has every tendency to 
create a fellowship which eventually 
passes into marked social types. Think- 
ing produces different oasts of mind, 
and life naturally has its varied expres- 
sions through these oasts. But this 
does not plead for the eternally fixed 
typos in society. And the special in- 
terests and thinking cannot divide' 
humanity into classes, for the unifying 
links are greater than the separating 
demands. The social life naturally 
finds outlets through diverse channels, 
but the same juice of life fills all. 
Necessities separate them, but life 
unites them. 

And oven if there had been social 
types, meeting the different kinds of 
social needs, the division in the Upani- 
shadic times was not hard and fast. 
The members of the intellectual class 
used to approach the members of the 
warrior class for initiation into spiritual 
truths and esoteric wisdom (Vide 
Kaushitaki TJpanishad), There was no 
stiffness in the adaptation of life. 
Everything was free, everything was 
easy in the harmonious adjustment of 
claims and rights. No one would en- 
croach upon the sacred rights of others, 
as habits, duties, customs and codes 
wore different in the different typos — 
but these adaptations would not have 
a blinding and inelastic effect upon the 
soul. And there would have been free 
interchange and intercourse of wider 
ideas in which everybody seems to have 
been interested. And for this the 
consideration of superiority or inferi- 
ority of types would not at all arise* 
In fact, the ancients seemed to have 


shown a better appreciation and kind* 
lier understanding of the social life in 
this that they were alive to the sense 
of universal ethos and would value the 
free life of this ethos which inspires 
the life of the whole. The sense of 
superiority or inferiority with regard 
to types cannot arise, for the speciali- 
sation of function cannot blind us to the 
deeper intuitions of the soul and the 
finer rhythm of the mind. Humanity 
has some priceless possessions in com- 
mand — art, literature, poetry, philo- 
sophy — and however preoccupied life 
may be to meet the special demands 
of the situations, life has its promise 
of music and harmony and intuit- 
ion for all. Life distributes its 
blessings of wisdom and immortality 
evenly, and every one can get them if 
they are only anxious to receive them. 
They are the priceless treasures of 
humanity and in them humanity is 
ever united, and in them humanity 
realises its integrity. 

These are questions that affect the 
minor moral problems in life. But the 
main problem is the summum honum 
in life* About the problem of summum 
honum the Upanishids embody a con- 
ception, not of progress or perfection 
but of liberation, based as it is upon a 
unique conception of Being. 

In the Upanishads Truth is a greater 
concept than value, and the value as 
satisfying personal needs has bean lost 
sight of in Truth as the essence of 
Being. 

(<?) Moral Ideas 

The Upanishads emphasise Truth more 
than value. The ethics in the sense of 
seeking perfection or realising a pleas- 
ing state of consciousness or all-em- 
bracing happiness of the totality cannot 
find a place in the Upanishads. Delight 
has been sought, but it is no delight in 
the psychological or ethical sense. 
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The value* oonoapfi is always assoola- 
ted with personality, and since the 
Upanishads are not keen about it, the 
ethics of personality cannot find its full 
expression in the Upanishads. Ethics 
in the sense of a will-culture has a place 
In it, in the sense that before long the 
will is to be sacrificed for a will-less 
bliss. 

And naturally so, for the Upanishads 
do not set much value upon person- 
ality, their main end has been to go 
beyond the claims of personal self to 
find Eternal Truth. Truth and value 
have not been reconciled. Truth is the 
summit of existence, value belongs to 
the life of concentration. The only 
value that counts is the value of Truth, 
and therefore Truth must be reached by 
all means. 

Moral life has its limitation. It 
implies a division and an opposition in 
our nature. To set up a duality in oiir 
nature is to invite a constant conflict 
and is to ignore the completeness of 
Truth. It has been almost a common- 
place in ethics that morality lies in the 
spiritualisation of nature’s forces, 
so that ultimately the dualities and the 
contrarieties of. moral life may be 
finally resolved. Moral discord is re- 
placed by spiritual concord. The con- 
flict between nature and spirit is finally 
dissolved. And this harmony between 
the two, or the mastery of spirit over 
nature is hailed as the cheerful and 
happy promise of life. This is supposed 
to be the greatest message that life 
teaches. This gives the greatest satis- 
faction as it does justice to the com- 
posite parts of our being. The spirit 
conquers its conqueror, nature. But it 
is not strictly a conquest, the spirit finds 
in nature, not its rival or antagonist 
but its helpmate in its expression on the 
physical and biological planes. And 
hence the gn. ttest value is attached to 
the concord between nature and spirit. 


Value can be, therefore, strictly set up 
in this effort of self-expression of spirit 
through nature, because there is a 
harmonisation after a confusion, an 
attainment after a struggle. Value has 
indeed a meaning that way. To that 
which is complete in itself and full in 
itself cannot be attributed this kind 
of value. Creation of beauty and holi- 
ness implies an effort, and effort implies 
opposition, contraries, conflict, tension 
in being. Ilowever attractive this 
ideal of moralisation of our nature 
appears, it will be a ceaseless effort, for 
the complete moralisation will invite 
its own death and end. Moralisa- 
tion cannot bo complete ; it is an un- 
ceasing process which always is to be. 
Morality has no meaning apart from 
this conflict, and whatever harmony it 
may roaoh, nature cannot completely 
cease to act and create confusion, for 
this moans the cessation of the active 
spirit to shape nature according to its 
own ends* Hence morality is essen- 
tially a value that has its root, growth 
and development so long as the duality 
of nature and spirit exists. Pure spirit 
has no morality so to speak. It is a- 
moral, since it is complete. 

The Upanishads, therefore, do not 
emphasise the value oonoept, for value 
is sought by the self when it beoomos 
creative, but it has no meaning for itself 
in its completeness. Truth is complete- 
ness. It does not find anything true 
besides itself. It is self-oontained. 
Hence it does not stir to creative ends 
or purposes* The true ideal is the ideal 
of completeness. And Truth is to be 
realised by denying or transcending the 
relativities of life and by forsaking their 
consequence, however attractive and 
glorious. 

The ideal of liberation is to get above 
the oreative nature of our being and to 
understand its completeness in itself. 
The oreative urge is the index of limi- 
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tation. And liberation is to get above Value attracts, Truth endures. Truth 
all sorts of limitations, not by magnify- is the summit of Being, and therefore 
Ing our will and oultivating all- the true value can live in Truth, 
embraoive love, but by realising that Partialities do not satisfy life, however 
spirit is essentially transcendent. Libe- delightful they may be, however 
ration represents the seeking of the chastened and fine their urges may be. 
transcendence of life* This transoon- And completeness denies moralisation 
dence gives us the sense of its complete- and ethics, 
ness. It impresses us with its fullness 

and teaches us to look upon the urges This ideal of Truth in the Upanishads 
of expression as limitations and partia- — an ideal which is quite impersonal 
lities, and not as Truth. Liberation is in its nature— ‘has led some to think 
then a freedom from the partialities that the Upanishads have really no 
and relativities of life. They are ethics. The very basis of ethical life 
denied in order that the fullness and is personality, but the Upanishads in 
the transcendence can be lived. It is denying the truth of personality have 
not then the denial of Truth and life really disestablished the very 
though it is the complete denial of the foundation of ethics. This charge 
partialities. Liboration is not then would bo true if personality has a 
death, it is life in its fullness free from place in complete Truth, and if the 
illusions and falsities. moral person be real in absolute sense. 

The goal of life is not the realisation The Absolute is unique. It transcends 
of values but the attainment of Truth, personality. 

{To he continued) 

SWAMI BAMAKRISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 

Bif Sister Devamata 

My close association with Swami 
Rf HE real portrayal of Swami Bama* Bamakrishnananda counts among my 
gp krishnananda was given in my most precious Indian memories. Apart 
book, "Days in an Indian Monastery” from our official relation as superior 
and in my subsequent volume, '*Sri and member of the rank and file in the 
Bamakrishna and His Disciples", but Beligious Order to which we both ba- 
these portraits were drawn with long longed, the warmest friendship existed 
brush-strokes, eliminating all that had between us — a friendship mellowed on 
not universal appeal for West and East my side by profound reverenoa and on 
alike. As the perspective lengthens, his side by a mother- solicitude for my 
however, and the living figure grows well-being. He shared the riches of 
dim, each discarded detail gains new his thought and living with me unstint- 
value and demands recording. This Ingly and he gave me a most gener- 
is the reason for these belated memo- ous confidence. When a turn of clr- 
rics. They are oUered as gleanings cumstance forced me to open a letter 
from the field, gathered up after the beariug his name and I explained the 
main harvest has been garnered. incident to him, his reply was : "Yoq 

8 
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are free to open all my letters, I have 
DO seorets from you.” 

No words define more aptly Swami 
Bamakrishnananda than those of 
Lord Qouranga, "Lower than a blade of 
grass, with enduranoe like a tree, seeking 
not honour, but giving honour to all." 
He possessed an uplifted quality in his 
bearing, a mightiness of stride, which 
by the unknowing could be interpreted 
as haughtiness ; but in reality he was 
the humblest of men. Humility was 
fundamental with him. It was more 
than mere absence of pride. It sprang 
from complete self- forgetting. There 
was no place in his consciousness for 
anything but his Master. What St. 
Paul declared in his Epistle to the 
Galatians— "Yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me” — described perfectly Swami 
Bamakrishnananda ’s attitude toward 
himself and toward that one whom he 
called Guru, He was dead wholly to 
himself and alive only in Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

His coming and going, his eating and 
sleeping, his labour and his teaching, 
his entire living, took their rise in the 
will of the Master, never in his own 
desire or convenience. Those who saw 
him carry his Master’s picture — press- 
ed close to his heart, bis body bent 
over it in protection, as he walked 
through the rain from the carriage to 
the entrance of the new Math at Myla- 
pore, when he moved the Shrine there 
from the Ice House, could appreciate 
the tenderness of love, the power of 
devotion for his Guru, which trans- 
fused his being. He could say of his 
Master as truly as did St. Paul of his, 
"The life I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith in the Son of God.” 

His feeling was shown in these words 
spoken to me one day : "If wo are 
caught in a labyrinth and some one 
comes and 'ays, ‘ I can show you the 
way out,* what should we do ? Follow 


him. And the gratitude we feel is 
what we call worship and devotion. 
This person is the Guru and we should 
follow him implicitly, if we want to 
escape from the labyrinth. Sometimes, 
however, we think: *Why should I 
follow him 7 Let me find my own 
way.' So we go off by ourselves. But 
he is always so patient and loving that 
he waits until we grow weary trying 
to find the way alone and come back 
to him.” 

" The work of the Guru is done in a 
very few minutes,” he said again as we 
sat together one evening in the Math at 
Mylapore, "By a few simple words the 
Guru gives a new turn to the life — ^just 
as when a man is riding a bicycle, some 
one sees that the road he is taking will 
load to danger, so he turns him round 
and starts him in another direction* 
The man keeps on pedalling as before 
and the bicycle keeps on moving, but 
now the man is moving away from 
danger instead of toward it. Similarly 
the Guru sees that the direction you 
have taken is dangerous, so he turns 
you round. All your activities may go 
on as before, you may keep on pedal- 
ling just the same, but now you are 
riding in a safe direction. The Guru’s 
work is to give the turn in the right 
direction.” 

Swami Bamakrishnananda was too 
essentially a disciplo in spirit to take 
the position of Guru. He had many 
devoted followers, but he never spoke 
of them or thought of them as 
disciples. Nor was he willing to 
assume the direction of a life. He gave 
encouragement, hope, ready forgive- 
ness for failures and mistakes, but he 
believed it was good for a man to solve 
his own problems and make his own 
decisions. He set a very high stan- 
dard for those about him. He expected 
them to face situations like men,-— no 
whining or complaining, no striking 
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back when rebuked, no idleness, no 
weakness and no giving up the fight. 
"Man is a hero so long as he struggles,” 
were his own words. 

Above all, the Swami gave no quarter 
to egotism or selfishness. To him 
spirituality meant self-abandonment* 
Those who were leading the spiritual 
life must make no compromises with the 
ego. "When man asserts himself in 
man, ho commits all sorts of atrocities,” 
ho once declared to me. "When God 
asserts Himself in a man, then the man 
is good, pure and virtuous. It is true 
that every soul, so long as it is in a 
body, has a little bit of ego. If there 
wore no ego there would bo no soul ; for 
take away the ego and what remains ? 
Only God.” 

"A Sannyasin can never afford to be 
selfish. He should be as willing to help 
his worst, enemy as ho is to serve his 
best friend. It is for this wo have be- 
come Sanny asins— to bring help to every 
living being without regard to what ho 
does or does not do to us.” 

One evening several visitors wore 
gathered with the Swami in the hall of 
the old Mylapore Math. I too happened 
to be present. Some one spoke of a 
certain Sannyasin who had exceptional 
strength and vigor, but spent little of 
it in service to others. Swami Rama 
krishnananda remarked with a note 
of scorn in his tone : "It is easy for 
the selfish man to be strong and healthy. 
Perhaps it is raining, and some one 
comes to say such and such a man is 
ill with fever. The selfish man says : 
* It would not be prudent for me to go 
out in the rain. I might fall ill myself. 
Tell him I am sorry, but 1 cannot come. 
When it stops raining, I may cornel* The 
unselfish man tucks his cloth up, wraps 
a Chuddar around his shoulders, and 
hurries out through the rain to the 
sick man, not stopping to calculate risk 
or discomfort. Swami Vivekananda, if 


he heard that a friend was suffering 
from fever, would rush out and go to 
him even in the worst storm. He was 
willing to give his life to save the life 
of another. A selfish man will not 
venture out in stormy weather even 
if his own wife is ill. He says : ‘ If 
she dies, I can always marry again ; but 
if I die, who will marry ? * Such a 
man is sure to enjoy good health. ” 

” So long as we are selfish our work 
must be fruitless. We may deliver 
fine lectures, wo may gain name and 
fame, but the actual results will be nil. 
The moment, however, our little self 
disappears, at that moment our real 
work begins. Then we may live an 
obscure life and go nowhere, but wo 
shall accomplish wonders. ” 

" When we drop the ego from our 
consciousness and live in God, wo have 
unlimited power. God is the only 
oxistonco that is real, all other exis- 
tences are unrealities behind which 
God exists as the reality. This Maya 
is so irresistible and it is this Maya 
which makes us selfish. Only when 
God is gracious to us can we lift the 
veil and get a glimpse of Him. Then 
all selfishness drops off. ” 

" The word * selfishness * is not 
always understood. When by ‘ self * 
I understand the body or the little self 
and I do something for that self, I am 
selfish. But there is a Self which is 
beyond this physical body ; when I do 
something for that Self, that is wor- 
shipping God. The man who lives in 
that higher Self is never selfish. Try 
to feel God inside yourself and you 
will overcome all selfishness. When 
you live constantly in the presence of 
Divinity, the ego loses its power ; but 
BO long as the ego rules a man, he is a 
bond-slave. All your anxieties and 
worries come from egotism and selfish- 
ness. Let go your little self and they 
will all disappear.” 
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To find favour in Swami Bama- 
krishnananda’s eyes one had to be 
genuine. The Swami showed little 
patience with the Pharisaical type of 
spirituality that " fasts to be seen of 
men." For a time there was a boy at 
the Mylapore Math whom 1 liked very 
much. He had a pleasant disposition 
and a friendly manner- Swami Bama- 
krishnananda was kind to him and sel- 
dom rebuked him, but accepted very 
little service from him. I wondered at it. 
Only later did I understand. One early 
morning the boy loft the Math and did 
not return. He was tired of work and 
wished to meditate. Swami Bama- 


krishnananda smiled and said: '^He 
will not go far in the religious life. He 
is not sincere. When he claimed to be 
fasting, he would slip off by himself and 
eat something ; and when after his bath 
he would sit in meditation, he would 
lie down on his mat and sleep. Ha 
thought 1 did not know. That way 
you cannot got anywhere. You 
must be genuine if you would advance 
in the spiritual life. You may cheat 
a man for a time, but you can- 
not cheat God. Nor can you deceive 
the world for long. Your face, 
your tono, your manner will betray 
you.** 


WAS THERE A UNITARY KARMA DOCTRINE ? 

By H, D. Bhattacharyyat Darsanasagara^ LLA,, B»L», (P.R.S,) 


f he word Karma carries to western 
minds a definite significance, name- 
ly .that all moral action produces a quan- 
tity of merit or demerit which must be 
worked off by enjoyment or suffering 
in another existence according to a 
rigorous law of equivalence. This law 
operates, it is thought, without refer- 
ence to divine grace or messianic ab- 
solution and thus throws {nan entirely 
upon his own moral resources without 
the least hope of getting assistance 
from any quarter. The prospect of re- 
moving all faults by personal endeavour 
is so remote that, not unnaturally, a 
man becomes pessimistic about his 
future; and as there does not seem to 
be any early chance of putting an end 
to the rounds of rebirth in which he 
finds himself involved, he becomes 
careless about the way in which he 
lives and does not possess that strong 
faith in God which characterises the 
West, in as much as God is not of much 
assistance to him in winning his re- 
demption. 


The word Karma as understood in the 
East, however, imports many things 
more. It means a definite attitude to- 
wards earthly existence which is consi- 
dered to bo evil and therefore not worth 
clinging to. It means a strenuous life 
of self-discipline without any expecta- 
tion of outside help or the prospect of 
aneosy salvation. It means linking up 
the whole of animate creation by a tie 
of moral destiny and a compassionate 
regard for the sufferings of every kind 
of life. It implies an initial handicap, 
no doubt, but does not connote that 
the possibility of voluntary improve- 
ment of character and destiny is alto- 
gether absent from any grade of exis- 
tence— the implication being rather that 
in the case of man, within an ambit de- 
termined by fate, the fullest opport- 
unity is provided for improving one's 
status by kindly service, fervent devo- 
tion and spiritual insight. Human life 
is regarded as a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity, and responsibility increases in 
proportion to spirituality attained. 
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But life in India as elsewhere refuses 
to be limited within the bounds of pure 
logic, and man, in spite of his ration- 
ality, still carries within him elements 
that clamour for afifoctive, and not 
intellectual, satisfaction. And so, while 
the philosophers have generally shown 
an uncompromising attitude towards 
the moral problem and have been 
obliged to defend not only the transi- 
toriness of heaven but also the transi- 
toriness of the gods themselves, the 
people at large have guided their lives 
by two slightly contradictory attitudes 
towards religious practices. They have 
fancied either that mantras have an 
efiQcacy of their own and can coerce the 
gods into charity or the fates into kind- 
liness, or that Gods are charitable by 
disposition and can be appeased easily 
and moved to take pity and grant boons 
and blessings. The religious attitude, 
if we may call this as contra distin- 
guished from the philosophical attitude 
mentioned above, has retained eternal 
heaven as the destiny of the good soul 
and, while not ignoring altogether the 
necessity of spiritual knowledge, laid 
more emphasis upon devotion and 
practice than upon self-knowlodgo. 

But that it should be impossible to 
benefit a soul spiritually if it has not 
itself, either by knowledge or by devo- 
tion, deserved a kindly fate — has been 
regarded as an unsatisfactory solution 
of the moral problem in less enlighten- 
ed quarters. It has been held aocor. 
dingly that it is not the personal element 
but the character of the deed that 
counts and that therefore good cancels 
bad irrespective of the identity of the 
agents. Thus it is possible to confer 
spiritual benefit upon others by acts 
expressly designed to improve their 
status in after-life whether they do or 
do not (generally they do) benefit the 
agent himself spiritually. A work of 
public charity, a gift to a religious 
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order, a periodical Sraddha may all, if 
done in the spiritual interest of a rela- 
tive, bear good fruit, and a virtuous 
consort or a dutiful king may confer 
benefits not won by personal endeavour. 
On the other hand, parents may infect 
their progeny by their moral lapses 
and unsatisfied guests may leave the 
burden of their sins on inhospitable 
hosts, and kings may bring disasters 
to their subjects by neglecting their 
kingly duties* 

These contradictory beliefs raise the 
suspicion that the doctrine of Karma 
was never unitary at any time and that 
in different circumstances and at differ- 
ent times elements borrowed from 
diverse sources failed to harmonise 
themselves and were differently em- 
phasised to suit topical needs. Out of 
a chaos of doctrines on the subject there 
emerge three well defined attitudes 
towards Karma and its negation in 
Indian thought. Each element can 
claim an equally hoary antiquity with 
the other two, and it is difficult to 
suggest that any one arose as a modifi- 
cation of any other aspect of the 
doctrine. 

The presence of the doctrine in the 
Vedas has boon questioned in the West 
and it has been suggested that the joy- 
ful life of the Vedio Aryans was due to 
the absence of this belief. Its presence 
in a rudimentary form is now being 
acknowledged as when Griswold points 
out that the prayer to be joined with 
Ishtapurta may be an anticipation of 
the doctrine. Similarly, the souls of 
men going into plants and the story of 
Vamadeva who from his mother s womb 
refers to his previous life may be more 
than poetic outbursts, and the deifica- 
tion of men and the sending of the 
enemies to a dark region may have 
sufficed to start a workable theory of 
post-mortem existence. The prayer for 
progeny and prosperity was based cer- 
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tainly on a belief in its efficacy and in 
the power of the gods to requite religi- 
ous service. Taking all the elements 
together, we find an anticipation of all 
the later forms of the theory in the 
Veda itself, namely (l) Ishtapurta, and 
also the reign of Bta throughout the 
universe, supplying the self-sufficiency 
of a moral law demanding nothing more 
than an equivalence of moral deed, (2) 
the gifts of the gods to prayerful men 
providing the starting point of the 
theistio attitude of later times, and (3) 
the two paths for gods and fathers and 
the deidoation of men initiating the 
cult of the manes. The magic rites of 
the Atharva Veda provided also a basis 
for superstitious veneration of unmean- 
ing practices, curious fetishes and 
popular cults to control the future hero 
below. 

The subsequent fate of the doctrine 
is inextricably linked up with the 
development of the later religious lite- 
rature in orthodox and heterodox 
schools ; lot we find that the incipient 
thoughts on the subject to be found in 
the Vedas wore elaborated in difTerout 
fashions in the different schools of 
thought and practice, and were aGoon< 
tuated to such an extent that they 
looked like warring creeds. The Brah- 
manas took up the sacrificial cult in 
right earnest and, while retaining a 
show of religious attitude, raised the 
importance of mantras to such a pitch 
that the gods were reduced to mere dis- 
pensers of moral rewards without much 
personal initiative of their own* It is 
this tradition that the Mimamsa school 
inherited, and even popular belief was 
infected with the thought that the gods 
were jealous and, for fear of losing 
their jobs, would take recourse to any 
means, fair or foul, to prevent a 
successful performance of any sacrifice. 
The gods b >.d themselves gained their 
present status by their austerities, and 


so they take particular care to delude 
the demons and tempt aspiring sages 
by their wiles, inasmuch as it is not in 
their power to refuse a prayer, even to 
their own undoing, when properly 
approached. Sacrifieial action produces 
an Apurva which acts as Adrsta accord- 
ing to the Mimamsa school. God's 
function in the joining of fruition to 
deed is very limited indeed— all that 
He can do is to invest Karma with a pro- 
per reward but strictly in accordance 
with a scheduled formula. Even when 
in later times it was acknowledged 
that Karma was inactive and could not 
get an appropriate embodiment with- 
out divine propulsion into matter, that 
God could out of Ilis infinite mercy 
stop for some time the ceaseless rounds 
of rebirth by introducing a pralaya 
and that He could redstart the cosmic 
process as prompted by His own desire, 
it was never contended that He could 
thereby alter the destinies of souls or 
withhold for all times the operation of 
the law of moral action. The destiny 
of a man is in his own bands, and if be 
wishes to gain a blissful status, he 
must work accordingly without any 
rolianoe upon divine help or divine 
co-operation. In the Brahmanas and 
the sacrificial literature in general the 
concept of heaven was retained, but 
this eternal heaven is not the gift of the 
gods but a conquest of man — it is Kar- 
marjita (acquired by meritorious or 
sacrificial deeds). 

It is no wonder therefore that, when 
the Upanisbads, Buddhism and Jainism 
slightly altered the character of the 
means of attaining good status and 
also of the ultimate destination of the 
soul, they were not hampered very 
much by a hostile theistio tradition. 
The gods bad already been subdued and 
all that was necessary was to ignore 
them altogether. Besides, the gods 
had not been held up as models of 
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virtue In the aaorifloial literature and 
it was doubtful whether it was any 
use approaching such gods for spiri- 
tual benefit or any good going to their 
heaven. The sage was aooordingly 
advised to adopt a different method of 
winning his salvation. He must 
fathom the mysteries of existence 
by thought and not offer oblations to 
the gods. Meditation, as initiated by 
the Aranyakas, had already emphasised 
the subjective contributions to spiri- 
tual benefit as against the objective 
practices of the Brahmanas, and this 
tradition of illumination was taken 
up by orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
alike and made the basis of a new 
philosophy of life, according to which 
the cognitive aspect of the soul 
was the only means of attaining a 
proper hereafter, and personal endeav- 
our the self-sufficing condition of win- 
ning salvation* The effect was disas- 
trous so far as the gods were con- 
cerned. Jainism began the doctrine 
that gods have to be embodied 
again as men to save themselves 
by taking refuge in the faith of the 
Jina and that even if there be 
tiers of heavens, the land where 
the Siddhas go is located at the top of 
the cosmos, far above the heavens 
where the gods of different grades 
dwell. Jainism did not indeed break 
away completely from the concept of 
heaven or the concept of bliss as the 
final objective of all moral endeavour, 
but it definitely crippled the gods and 
insisted on spiritual illumination and 
faith in an enlightened human persona- 
lity as the conditio sine qua non of get- 
ting release from transmigration. 

The Upanishads also in their own 
way crippled the gods. The gradual 
emphasis placed upon a formless Brah- 
man as the locus of all thought in the 
place of the concrete Vedic gods (who 
carried on a shadowy existence and had 


to come to sages occasionally for illu- 
mination) rendered the conoapt of a 
concrete heaven futile : and even 
when it was retained, it was regarded 
as equally temporary with its denizens 
and was at best a temporary haven 
of rest for the good from which 
a return with the efflux of time was 
inevitable. But, equally with the 
gods and their heavens, finite spirits 
lost all absolute reality and they were 
now regarded as temporary manifesta- 
tions of the Absolute, destined ultimate- 
ly to merge in the Absolute Brahman 
with the rise of true knowledge. When 
the reality of the agent was doubtful it 
was no good emphasising the work of 
action — the knowledge of one's identity 
with the Absolute was the only way to 
save oneself by losing oneself in the 
Absolute Self. Thus, although the 
Upanishads began the enquiry into the 
mysterious character of Karma, as in 
the Yajnavalkya-Artabhaga dialogue, 
and hinted that good begot good and 
bad bad, the ultimate position that they 
reached was that Karma was not the 
final goal of spiritual life inasmuch as 
it was only a principle of individuation 
which the finite spirit would be well 
advised to abandon. Naturally, there- 
fore, the new concept of salvation took 
very little notice of the joys of a 
material heaven and laid emphasis 
upon the subjective character of ulti- 
mate blessedness. 

Buddhism went further than the 
Upanishads in some respects. It accept- 
ed with Jainism the position that 
knowledge was more worthy than work 
and that illumination was more effica- 
cious than sacrifice. It agreed also 
that human effort in this direction was 
adequate for attaining salvation. But 
it did not accept the Jaina view of the 
land of the blessed, as crudely conceived 
by the latter, nor any conception of 
hereafter that might act as a decoy to 
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Btranuoas self-diaoipline. It abandoned 
at the same time the formless Brahman 
of the TJpanishads, and while aooepting 
the position that permanent identity of 
the finite spirit was an illusioni went 
further in this direotion and reduced 
the whole of being to a flow and flux in 
the midst of which the only abiding 
factor was the inviolate character of the 
law of moral justice* Karma now be- 
came de-personalised, as it were, and 
came to be conceived as a transferable 
sum of energy that could pass from one 
being to another and did not need 
personal requital to be considered valid. 

If we take all the three forms toge- 
ther now, we find that while Jainism 
remained more or less on a primitive 
level regarding the conceptions of hea- 
ven and Karma (which was regarded as 
having form), the Upanishads trans- 
cended the individuals and the gods 
alike to find an ultimate satisfaction, 
while Buddhism not only denied the 
gods and the hereafter but at the same 
time did not oven feel the necessity, 
as the Upanishads did, of retaining the 
phenomenal identity of the finite self. 
The protest against the sacrificial cult 
was almost equally strong in these 
systems of thought, although for his- 
torical reasons the Upanishads were 
obliged to bestow some faint-hearted 
praise on the worth of Karma here and 


there. The possibility of obtaining 
illumination without the help of the 
gods was equally upheld by all, and 
although, again for historical reason, 
Jainism and Buddhism made far more 
of the contributions of succeeding 
prophets of the creed, the Upanishads 
were not averse from acknowledging 
the dignity of finite spirits in matters 
spiritual. But what is more import- 
ant for our purpose is to consider how 
within such a short time not only 
should the doctrine of Karma be 
formulated but formulated with differ- 
ential emphasis in the different sys- 
tems of thought. It would be dilficuit 
to establish that one arose out of 
another by way of supplementation or 
protest ; it is far more cogent to assume 
that a floating mass of popular beliefs 
was worked up philosophically in con- 
sonance with their particular religious 
creeds by the throe different systems of 
thought. Probably thero was some 
protest against the sacrificial cult and 
its theory of the attainment of heaven 
by rituals properly performed ; against 
the system of sacrifices that involved 
the taking of life ; against the system 
of proxy in elaborate saorifices. But 
even then the protests were so differ- 
ently formulated that a multiple begin- 
ning of systematisation would not bo 
an improbable supposition. 


{To he continued) 



CAN THERE BE A UNIVERSAL RELIGION ? * 

By Swami Ohanananda 


ImKANY earnest and ainoere men 
often talk of establishing a uni- 
versal religion and a universal brother- 
hood. They believe that it is possible 
for us to evolve a system of religious 
thought 'which would be acceptable to 
all mankind as the highest form of non- 
seotarian religion. They also believe 
that suoh a universal religion, as they 
have in view to establish on earth, will 
be beyond all creeds and sects, dogmas 
and doctrines. In fact, instances are 
not wanting of men and women band- 
ing themselves together into large or- 
ganisations with the deliberate idea of 
establishing a universal religion which 
will be followed by all persons on earth, 
and a universal brotherhood of which 
all persons will be members. The or* 
ganisers of suoh institutions work with 
great speed and enthusiasm for the 
purpose of establishing their centres in 
various countries of the world and vari- 
ous provinces of every country* 

But is it possible to establish a uni- 
versal religion or a universal brother- 
hood ? If it were so, what will be the 
elements of that universal religion and 
what will be the fundamental principles 
of that universal brotherhood ? 

When one thinks deeply about the 
problem, one cannot help thinking it out 
on the analogy of a universal language, 
a universal literature, a universal art, 
a universal poetry, a universal culture, 
a universal science. If it would be 
possible for us to create a universal 
language or literature, art or poetry, 
culture or science, then, we may be 
reasonably led to think that it would 


be poseiblo for us also to establish 
a universal religion or a universal 
brotherhood. 

Let us examine for a while the fabric 
of some of the religions of the world 
and see for ourselves how and whence 
their different warp and woof have 
come. Taking different religions into 
consideration, we find that they exhibit 
a rich variety and a manifold diversity 
which seem to baiHe all attempts at 
establishing a universal religion. 

Taking for example the wonderful 
religion of Hinduism, we find that it 
has been able to combine within itself 
almost all the various elements of any 
religion that would appeal to the head 
or the heart of man. Certain portions 
of the vast body of Hindu religious 
literature, like those dealing with Yoga 
or the psychological path of the reali- 
sation of the Atman, reveal a remarkable 
psychological wisdom, and are based 
upon profound psychological principles 
which wore arrived at through ex- 
perimentation and research in the past. 
Patanjali, that great Yogi who has not 
only codified the truths of Yoga of his 
time in the form of Yoga Sutras but 
also verified the truths as were known 
to him and as were handed down to him 
by his predecessors, reveals the most 
profound psychological wisdom and has 
given to the world a good and unchal- 
lengeable system of Yoga. Its soundness 
and precision have been so great that it 
has left an indelible impress upon the 
different systems of moral and spiritual 
disciplines or Sadhanas that obtain in 
Hinduism. It was not only in the 
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psychological realm that the ancient 
Hindus soared high, but also in the 
realm of pure intellectual thought. By 
the process of introspective self-analysis 
and almost merciless and unrelenting 
process of ratiocination, the ancient 
Jnanis or thinkers arrived at the con- 
viction that man cannot be the body nor 
even the mind, but that he is the per- 
manent entity or principle behind vary- 
ing states of consciousness or existencoi 
behind varying modes of thought and 
strata of consciousness. Even in the 
field of emotion the ancient seers of 
Hinduism made brilliant achievements. 
The Bhakti Yogins of India have built 
up a regular science of the emotions. 
These saints discovered the path of 
Divine Love and realised Divine Love 
as the essence of all love. There virerei 
however, some temperaments that were 
drawn to the path of action, and even 
before the days of Sri Krishna who has 
put in a nutshell in the Bhagavad Gita 
all the truths relating to this path of 
Karma Yoga, there arose great thinkers 
who devised ways and means by which 
the secret of right activity could be 
understood and life’s actions and 
endeavours be so done and regulated as 
to emancipate man from the thraldom 
of Samsara. 

All such soundness, precision and 
system in the psychological, rational, 
emotional and active paths of spiritual 
disciplines can be seen well displayed 
in the higher scriptures of the Hindus 
like the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, 
and the Vedanta Sutras as well as the 
various systems of philosophical thought 
which India has produced ; but all these 
higher scriptures were not easily under- 
stood by the people. The masses re- 
quired the presentation of religion in a 
simple and popular form, and therefore, 
the great seers of Hinduism thought it 
their duty to democratise the treasures 
of spiritual thought enshrined in the 


higher scriptures, by expressing them in 
the form of Puranas or sacred mytho- 
logy and legend. Just as philosophy is 
for the intellectual man, myth is for the 
less learned. Just as the science of 
action or the path of Karma Yoga is for 
the evolved man who wants to purify 
and direct his will towards a definite 
goal which is beyond all action, so also 
the rituals and ceremonials associated 
with Hinduism are for men of lower 
mental and spiritual calibre. It may 
be well to talk of a religion which is 
at once scientific, philosophical, psycho- 
logical,— highly reasoned out, well 
expressed in the most logical words, 
devoid of all superstitions and dogmas 
and rituals and ceremonials, but do we 
ever pause to think whether such a 
high form of religion can appeal to all 
mankind ? When we are in an intellec- 
tual mood discussing a universal reli- 
gion, morality and mysticism, we are 
apt to forget that human temperament 
is diverse in its workings and that the 
human mind requires a variety for its 
growth. Give the most intellectual 
form of religion to a man whose main 
path of spiritual discipline is the path 
of Bhakti or Divine Love* He oannpt 
grow, nor can he even succeed in intel- 
lectually assimilating what is given him. 
In a similar manner, the man whose 
temperament and tendency draw him 
naturally to the path of psychological 
disciplines, cannot be expected to prac- 
tise mainly the path of right activity or 
Karma Yoga. Each man must have his 
own main path. — his personal, spiritual 
and moral disciplines,— though he may 
be able to draw inspiration and strength 
from the other paths. , 

One naturally is inclined to conclude, 
therefore, that for a religion to be ac- 
ceptable for all types of men, it should 
be scientific, psychological, rational and 
emotional, nay, it should be able to ab- 
aorb into itself different elements that 
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would have a popular appeal, so thafc it 
may noli leave out of its sphere of bene- 
fioent aotivity those who are not highly 
evolved but belong to the strata of the 
masses* Even if it were to satisfy all 
these conditions, it cannot become a 
universal faith. For, though Hinduism 
may be said to fulfil all these condi- 
tions, it has not become a universal 
religion. Even though its philosophy is 
a prism of many facets and contains the 
philosophical aspects and elements and 
positions of other religions, — even 
though it has a place for the worship 
of the attributeless Absolute of Bud- 
dhism, for the adoration of the Form- 
less God with attributes of Islam and 
for the invocation of God as extra- 
cosmic personal Being of popular Chris- 
tianity — it has not become the religion 
of the Buddhists, the Mohammedans or 
the Christians. Though these religions 
can find their counterparts in the differ- 
ent aspects of Vedanta, they have ex- 
pressed themselves through centuries of 
time through set forms and fixed moulds 
which, in the eyes of their followers* 
have become inseparable from their res- 
pective associations and religious spirit. 
Hence it is that one is led to believe that 
different religions are bound to exist. 

The different elements of the psycho- 
logical, scientific, emotional and other 
paths may be seen in a greater or less 
degree also in religions other than 
Hinduism. Buddhism, for example, 
taking its stand upon philosophy and 
unreality of the universe and the need 
for extinguishing the sorrows and mise- 
ries of man, gives out a path of deliver- 
ance which is oharaoteristioally its 
own, but is it possible for Buddhism 
to lay claim to universality ? It may 
be that the very truths of Buddhism 
are to be seen reflected in some other 
religions, but, for all that. Buddhism 
cannot expect to have adherents from 
the followers of other religions. Islam, 


with its fierce montheism and worship 
of the one God without form but 
with attributes, is indeed a striking and 
forceful religion, but it cannot expect 
to become a universal religion, because 
it is not possible for it or any other 
single religion to combine within itself 
all those elements that appeal to the 
scientific, emotional or volitional type 
of man in all countries, and to the mass 
mind of the whole world. We often 
find that even within the fold of one 
and the same religion, there arise from 
time to time needs for bifurcation,— 
for formulation of different sects and 
promulgation of different doctrines. It 
is not a logical idea that sects are not 
necessary; sects themselves indubitably 
prove the need for the expression of the 
one Truth in different aspects and the 
need for devising suitable moral and 
spiritual disciplines to suit different 
tendencies and inclinations. Sects, 
therefore, are inevitable, but sectaria- 
nism can bo possibly avoided and must 
be eliminated from the life of the fol- 
lowers of the different religions of the 
world. 

Protestantism, as the word implies, 
came as a protest against certain views 
of Catholicism, and the history of 
Christianity in the West shows clearly 
that different types of minds require 
the presentation of even one and the 
same religion in different forms. 

The different religions of the world, 
therefore, are indeed a necessity and 
not a superfluity and much less a curse 
as some of the advocates of universal 
religion and philosophy and universal 
brotherhood — of which the members, 
according to them, would be professing 
one universal religion, — would seem in- 
clined to think. Variety and diversity 
are the law of nature. As the Siva 
Mahimna Stotra says : “ The Vedio, 
Sankhya, Yoga, Pashupata, Vaishnava— 
of these different cults some say this is 
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the best creed, some say that. Bat as 
the ultimate destination of all rivers, be 
their course straight or crooked, is the 
great ocean, so all men, whatever path 
they may pursue owing to diversity of 
tastes, are bound for Thee.’* 

Destruction of variety or diversity 
is not a desideratum as it implies the 
total destruction of all life, and our 
duty, therefore, is merely to see unity 
behind diversity, or singleness of pur- 
pose behind the manifold diversity of 
castes and creeds, of dogmas and doc- 
trines, of sects and communities, of 
divisions and denominations, of rituals 
and dogmas, of philosophy and legend, 
of the higher and lower paths of the 
various religions of the world. 

Those who are deeply imbued with 
the desire for missionarising and who 
are ovorzealous for making con- 
verts from the followers of religions 
other than their own, become blind to 
the great truth that these latter reli- 
gions may not express the truth of God 
and soul and salvation in the same way 
in which their religion puts it. But 
such religions as these enthusiasts 
fondly hope to supplant are surely 
a necessity to mankind as they have 
fulfilled the needs of their followers for 
centuries. It is an oft-repeated plea 
of many of those who attempt pro- 
selytisation that religions other than 
their own contain grave defects, have 
serious moral drawbacks, and present 
perverted views regarding the duties of 
man. 

Such missionaries do not seem to rea- 
lise that they themselves live in glass 
houses* The monotheistic follower of 
Islam may not recognise the need for 
the approach to God in other ways than 
his own, nor realise that lesser gods and 
higher gods which are in the pantheon 
of the other religions are the outcome 
of human necessity. Islam itself per- 
mits the worship of its saints and 


martyrs, but when a non-Mohammedan 
worships gods representing different 
aspects of the one God, the Mohamme- 
dan puts it down as heinous. Buddhism 
in its pristine form of the Gospel of 
the sweet and gentle Buddha never 
enjoined upon its followers the wor- 
ship of the Enlightened One or the 
Arhats or the Buddha Sattwas. It did 
away with all rituals and ceremonials 
and declared simply the path of deli- 
verance from sorrow, but it is an irony 
of religion to find that Buddhism has 
raised magnificent temples and lofty pa- 
godas in which the worship of many a 
saint, Arhat and Bodhi Sattwa, be- 
sides that of the Bliddha himself, is 
instituted and conducted in a most 
elaborate manner. It is not a strange 
argument that Christian missionaries 
adduce when they say that the Bhaga- 
watha, the Bamayana and the Maha- 
bharata of the Hindus are pure legends 
and mythologies and that there is many 
a passage in Hindu religious literature 
which is devoured by the Hindus but 
which is sure to produce moral stagna- 
tion and spiritual death. The Leela or 
the Dance of Krishna with the Gopis 
of Brindaban, the worship of Siva with 
his garland of snakes and of Kama, a 
purely mythological figure or a freak of 
fancy, the theory of incarnation which 
regards the fish, tortoise, bear and 
dwarf-man as manifestations of the 
Infinite and incarnations of the 
deity, — these are but some of the 
ideas of the Hindus that are sub- 
jected to slashing oritioism by mission- 
aries of non-Hindu religions for the 
sake of making converts. It is a pity 
that man often believes that destruction 
is an absolute need for construction. He, 
however, forgets that a man’s mind is an 
organic growth from the lower to the 
higher and destruction of the original 
bases of belief is not very healthy for 
the growth of the human mind. 
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If there were no need for dififorent you are bound to formulate certain 


religions to exist, if in His scheme of 
things Qod had planned only one single 
religion, and if the other religions of the 
world are merely accretions or supersti- 
tious growths devised by the degraded 
section of humanity or by honest and 
deluded fools who claimed to have 
received inspiration or attained divine 
knowledge, then, it is yet to be seen 
what that single religion is which the 
Creator had in view ! The idea of the 
propagation of a single religion or creed 
throughout the world at the expense of 
other religions and creeds is the very 
height 'of inconsistency and illogical 
thought mingled with sectarian ambi- 
tions and fierce fanaticism. Diversity 
has got to bo recognised, but unity in 
diversity is to bo understood and 
realised. 

When wo analyse the different 
elements of the religions of the world, 
we find that all of them contain my- 
thology, ritual and ceremonial, philoso- 
phy and higher spiritual disciplines. 
None of the religions on earth is devoid 
of any of these elements. They all 
contain them in greater or less propor- 
tions. All these elements contain more 
or less bright refioctions of the one 
Truth, and are paths in their own way 
to that one Truth. 

But supposing wo formulate a now 
religion in the name of a universal 
faith and weave into its structure all 
the elements that we like best and 
reject those threads of religious thought 
that appear to us as harmful to 
humanity, then, we shall only bo 
making a new religion, a new seot, a 
new creed, without fulfilling the 
ambition of making it universal and of 
enabling all humanity to become its 
adherents. The problem of universal 
religion is as hard as the problem of 
universal brotherhood. When you 
try to form a universal brotherhood, 


principles to be followed, but the 
very formulation of a principle 
implies the separation of the mem- 
bers of that brotherhood from its non- 
mernbers who might not acquiesce 
in the principles of the newly 
constituted brotherhood f It will be 
a brotherhood, no doubt, but it 
can never be a universal brotherhood I 
Taking the case again of a universal 
language, is it possible for men 
the world over to speak only 
one tongue ? It is impossible. The 
scienoo of philology proves almost 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
there was a time when men spoke 
only one language, as the study of 
words of different languages reveals a 
close atlinity between different roots, 
but in spite of this, languages have 
multiplied, and oven under one and the 
same language one finds differences and 
diversities of a provincial or dialectical 
oharaoter. In a similar manner, an 
attempt to bring about universality in 
art, in music, in poetry, in culture, in 
architecture, in science or in intellectual 
pursuits, will end in a fiasco. 

But does the impossibility of found- 
ing a universal religion mean that the 
different religions of the world should 
remain in a state of olash and oonfiiot 
without any kind of intimate contact ? 
The aiisioor tuill be in the negative, 
Jusli as humanity exists though men 
and women differ in their physiogno- 
mioal features, just as one life exists in 
the humau, animal and vegetable 
worlds and a soul-elevating strain be- 
hind different kinds of music, so also 
there is a universal religion at the 
back of the different religions of the 
world. A Universal Bel igion needs no 
more to bo oreated than a universal 
language, art, literature, music or 
soience. It already exists and has 
only to be recognized. The different 
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religions of the world are but its so and these different views have only 
many shadows ! As the Frasthan Bheda been propounded by them in order to 
of Madhusudana Saraswati puts it, keep off all nihilistio theories, and be- 
" In reality, all the Munis who have cause they were afraid that human 
put forward these theories agree in beings, with their inclinations towards 
wishing to prove the existence of the the objects of the world, cannot be ex- 
One Supreme Lord without a second peoted at once to know the true goal of 

•••These Munis cannot be in error, man.*' (Quoted in Max Mailer’s Six 

considering that they are omniscient : Systems. Fp. 107, lOSj 

BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHINGS 

By Bhikku Ananda Maitreya 


lOOORDING to current view a 
Buddha is a person who has rea* 
lized the Truth. But in the absolute 
sense, the Buddha is nothing but Truth 
itself, or in other words, Dharmakaya* 
The Lord Gautama has said, “Whoso- 
ever sees Truth, he sees me." Once when 
he Saw a disciple who spent his time al- 
most always looking at his physical 
appearancCi he advised him not to look 
at this decaying body of bones and flesh 
but to look at the Dharma, the Truth. 
This shows that the real Buddha is 
Truth itself. Any man, too, who has 
attained it perfectly and supremely, is 
called a Buddha in the language of the 
common usage. For instance, the 
prince Gautama realized the Truth and 
is named after it “ the Buddha 
Gautama”. 

Now comes the second question, 
“ What did the Buddha teach ?” At a 
certain time the Buddha Gautama, 
travelling through a big forest in the 
company of several of his disciples, 
picked up some leaves and holding 
them in his hand asked his disciples 
which was greater in number, either 
the leaves in his hand or those in the 
vast forest. They answered that the 
leaves in the forest far outnumbered 
those in his land. Then the Buddha 
added, In exactly the same way, what 


I have not given to the world is far 
greater than what I have actually 
taught. I teach you only those things 
which are conducive to freedom from 
sorrow.” This shows that as regards 
those things which do not lead to free- 
dom from sorrow, the Buddha was 
silent. This is because his only aim 
was to lead the suffering world to the 
Beal liappiness. This speciflc teaching 
of the Buddha consists of four facts, 
namely, the truths concerning the exist- 
ence of sorrow, of its cause, of freedom 
therefrom and of the way leading 
thereto. 

Let us try here to understand what 
is meant by the first truth concerning 
the existence of sorrow. It is said that 
what we call man, in reality, is not an 
ego entity, an unchanging substance, 
but a process of changes. In absolute 
sense, there is no man but mind and 
body (Nama and Bupa). Mind too is a 
process of thoughts and their concomi- 
tants succeeding each others Every 
thought with its concomitants exists 
only for a moment and ceases then 
and there, which is uninterruptedly 
followed by another thought. Thus 
what we call mind is only a process of 
states 'void of an eternal individual ego. 
The body, the material aide of the life, 
too, is a flux of the masses of atoms. 
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Like the waves of the sea these masses 
of atoms oontinue to exist in a state of 
flux* Thus existence, by which we 
mean only a continuous change in the 
elements of mind and matter, is not 
real — it being only a phenomenon. 
Hence you do not find a lasting happi- 
ness in such an existence. It is this 
absence of reality, this phenomenal 
existence devoid of happiness, which 
is termed Dukkha (lit, sorrow)* Failure 
to grasp this fact leads humanity to 
mistake the fleeting enjoyments of this 
phenomenal existence for the lasting 
bliss, of which they are in search. 
Thus mentally blind, the ignorant 
worldling, the slave of cravings and 
delusions, does not see and understand 
that the so-called worldly enjoyments 
are but a mirage in the desert of Sam- 
sara. So long as they are under the 
sway of the thirst for these illusions of 
the world, they make no effort to get 
rid of it, which results in continued 
births in the world. Thus the cause 
of the continuity of these ills, of these 
unrealities, of these wearisome vanities 
lies in the sorrows themselves, and it is 
Tanha (Skt. Trishna), the craving for 
the worldly existence. The moth, as 
it does not know bow destructive and 
dangerous to it is the flame, craves 
for it, clings to it and does not like to 
leave it or go off it. Even with its 
wings partly burnt, it rushes over and 
over again to the flame and is least 
aware of the consequences. In exactly 
the same way sentient beings, owing to 
their ignoranoe(Avidya) of their nature, 
cling to worldly things and are thus 
bound to them. Various forms of 
woes, sorrows and tribulations are the 
consequence of this craving. In Bud- 
dhistic terminology this is called ** the 
truth of the cause of sorrow." 

Some scholars, either due to their 
I'eligious fanaticism or because they 
have not a first hand knowledge of 


Buddhism, try to prove Buddhism to 
be a pessimistic religion. But it is 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic, for 
it teaches that both the extremes are 
dangerous alike. While it speaks of 
the sorrows of the world, it turns the 
head of the hearer towards a bliss, the 
everlasting happiness which is the One 
Beality. It makes man hopeful and con- 
soles the sorrow- stricken. Thus while 
Buddhism speaks of the sorrows on 
the one hand, it points out the real 
happiness on the other, though our 
short-sighted or prejudiced critiques are 
so ignorant as to take only one side of 
it and complain that it is pessimistic. 

The cause of the disease being re- 
moved altogether, the patient is cured ; 
for the cause being removed the effect 
is no more. So the cause of sorrow, 
that is craving, being removed, the re- 
newal of its effects, the continuity of 
illusive existence) ceases, and there will 
be the polar opposite of what is illusive, 
—•the Beality, the Perfect Peace, the 
Everlasting Happiness, the Incompa- 
rable Light, or rather if we were to 
name it in current usage — the Eternal 
Life. This Beality, being devoid of 
both mind and matter, cannot be said 
to be reborn. The Pali form of this, 
Nibbana, literally means ' what is bond- 
free* or 'what is realized at the free- 
dom from craving, ’ and the nearest 
English equivalent of it perhaps is 
'Holiness.' Some people try to seek 
Nibbana either in mind or in matter, 
and finding it in neither, they say 
"Nibbana (Skt. Nirvana) is 'nothing- 
ness* or ' annihilation. ' Nibbana how- 
ever, as it has been pointed out by the 
Buddha, is by no means nothingness ; 
though it is neither mind nor matter, 
it is a third possibility. So long as 
we do not realize ourselves it is a very 
difficult task to realize Nibbana. 

To the man born blind the sun, the 
moon and the stars are imperceptible 
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because they are beyond the reach of 
his senses through which he can come 
into contact with a visible object. Does 
it mean that there are no stars and 
planets ? He, lacking his organ of sight, 
is blind to their existence* But this 
does not prove that there are no such 
objects or that there are no people who 
can see them. Likewise Nibbana is not 
clearly visible to tbe worldling in whom 
the eye of Perfect Insight is still not 
opened and this does not prove that it 
is an emptiness. It is only to the holy 
that Nibbana is clearly visible as their 
mind's eye is clear enough to see it. 

To the hsh land is nothingness, and 
if anybody were to tell it something 
about land it would ask him, **DodS 
the land flow ? Has it waves ? Can 
one swim in it?" The fish associates 
land with what is familiar to it. Like- 
wise the worldling thinks of Nibbana 
in terms of what he has ; and when it 
is beyond the range of his mental vision 
he mistakes it for annihilation or no- 
thingness. 

There are stars far away which we 
cannot see except with the aid of a teles- 
cope* Likewise there is a state that 
can be seen and attained only by Per- 
fect and Holy Insight. That we cannot 
see those stars with unaided eyes does 
not mean that there are no such 
stars. In like manner since Nibbana 
is invisible to the worldly eye, it does 
not mean that it is nothingness. The 
born-blind cannot even imagine what 
vision is, and that does not prove that 
vision is nothingness. This vision must 
be developed within oneself. So is the 
case with the realization of Nibbana. 
It is said that during the life time of an 
Arhat he experiences Nibbana which 
is termed in Buddhist Doctrine as the 
Enjoyment of the Bliss of Emancipa- 
tion- (Yimutti-Sukha or Phala-Sama- 
patti.) Now, if Nibbana means nothing- 
ness, what is implied by saying that 


it is experienced ! Can nothingness be 
experienced? 

Heat has its opposite in cold. The 
sweet scent is contrary to evil smell- 
ing. Health is the opposite of 
sickness. Evan so, there is a State 
Absolute, a Bliss real, eternal, pure and 
serene, which is quite contrary to 
sorrow, and it is called Nirvana, the 
goal and aspiration of all holy ones. 
So runs the Buddhist Sutra:— There is, 
0 Bhikkhus, that which is unborn, un- 
manifested, uncreated and uncondition- 
ed. If there were not, 0 Bhikkhus, this 

that is unborn there could not be 

cognized an escape from what is born, 
manifested, composed and conditioned. 
But inasmuch as there exists what is 
unborn, unman ifosted, unoreated and 
unconditioned, therefore is cognized 
the escape from what is born, manifest- 
edf created and conditioned.” 

This eternal Boality, the ever- 
lasting Bliss, at the realization of 
which one destroys for ever the cause 

of all sorrows and tribulations the 

attainment of this highest peace is the 
goal of Buddhism. This is termed “the 
cessation of sorrow.” 

The only way to destroy the cause of 
disease is to find a remedy for it. The 
cause of sorrow being the thirst for 
existence in the world, as mentioned 
above, its destruction will annihilate 
sorrow. A man craves for illusions as 
he misunderstands them for realities, 
and this misunderstanding is the out- 
come of delusion, i,e,, the lack of insight 
into what is sorrow, its cause, its end 
and the way therefor. Where this mis- 
understanding, this delusion (Avidya), 
is absent there is no more craving, and 
delusion or spiritual darkness is dis- 
persed before the light of insight. And 
how do we attain this insight ? No 
virtue is built onfiokle-mindedness, but 
on a serene, calm and firm mind, which 
is developed through concentration 
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fSamadhi). Concentration of mind 
depends on rif^hfc conduct, the control 
of both words and deeds (i. c, Sila). 
Thus it is now evident that the only 
way to r0ali>:.ation is the threefold 
path, namely the practice of right 
conduct (Sila), mind culture or con- 
centration (Samadhi), and the develop, 
ment of insight (Prajna) by discrimi- 
nation of what is real and what is 
unreal (Vidarsana). Going along this 
course one improves oneself by degrees 
and at last realizes the four truths 


perfectly, and thus understanding 
sorrow, ho destroys its cause, craving, 
sees Nibbana with his mind’s eye and 
roaches the end of the Holy Path. 
This function is called in Buddhist 
terminology “the Realization of Truth'* 
(Satyavabodha or Bodhi). The so-called 
realization takes place four times and 
destroys gradually all delusion (Avidya) 
and its offshoot, craving, (Trishna) with 
all thoir concomitant evils ; and thus 
when a person reaches perfection, we 
call him an Arhat, a Jivanmukta. 


MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

(With Gaudapada’s Kapjka and Sankaha's Commentary) 
By Dr* M, Srinivasa R:io 


Gaudapada' s Karilca 
Dream is for him who mistakes 
one thing for another. Sleep is for 
him who is ignorant of the nature 
of Eeality (Tattva). When the 
wrong superimpositions in both 
states disappear, one attains the 
Turiya state. (15) 

Sankara’s Gomrrcntarij 
The answer is given to the question 
as to when a firm knowledge of Turiya 
arises. In the two states of dream 
and waking, there occurs the dream of 
mistaking one thing for another, like 
seeing the snake in the rope. Sleep, 
that is, ignorance of Reality (Tattva) 
is common to all the throe states. As 
dream and sleep are common to Yiswa 
and Taijasa, those two are classed as 
one. Here the primary thing is 
wrongly knowing (Atman as some- 
thing else). Bleep is a secondary matter. 
Therefore the chief superimposition is 
dream. In the third state, sleep in 
the form of ignorance of the Reality 
(Tattva) is the only superimposition. 
In these two states (waking and 

5 


dream) tliore are wrong knowledge and 
ignorance (Avidya) in the form of effect 
and cause. When this bondage of the 
nature of olTect and cause is removed 
(on the dawn of true knowledge of 
Atman) there is the attainment of 
the state of Turiya. That is to say, 
where the two varieties of bondage 
disappear, there is a firm establish- 
niont of Turiya. 

Gaudapada s Karika 
When the Jiva awakes from the 
sleep of beginningless Maya, he 
realises the unborn, the sleepless, 
the dreamless and the non-dual 
Turiya. (16) 

Sankaras Commentary 
In droiun, duo to beginningless 
Maya of the dual form of the root- 
cause, ignorance (Avidya) and wrong 
knowledge, the Jiva merged in Samsara 
(phenomenal world) will be without 
true knowledge (in sleeping) and be 
experioncirg in the two states (waking 
and dream; such dreams as ‘ this is my 
father, ‘ this is my son,’ ‘ my grandson^ 
my fields/ ‘ my domestic animals (such 
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as cows, etc.)’, * I am the master of all 
those,* I am happy,’ ‘ I am miserable,* 
* I am ruined by this man * and ‘ I am 
saved by this man,’ otc. When taught 
by (initiated by) a teacher (Guru), who 
is well versed in Vedanta and who is 
very kind-hearted, to this effect, name- 
ly, * You are not of the nature of cause 
and effect * but ‘ That thou art,* he 
will come to have true knowledge of 
Reality (Tattva.) If it is asked how, 
the reply is that in this (Turiya), there 
is neither externally nor internally any 
change such as birth (growth, old ago, 
death, etc.). Therefore it is unborn, as 
the Sruti says that it is not subject to 
any change either external or internal. 
The meaning is that it is totally devoid 
of any change incidental to existing 
(things). As it has no sleep or root- 
cause, Avidya, which gives rise to birth 
(and other changes), it is said to bo over 
sleepless (ever awake.) As there is no 
sleep in Turiya, there is also no dream: 
this is because sleep is the cause of 
wrong knowledge. As it has neither 
sleep nor dream, it is unborn, non- dual, 
and the Turiya is realised as one’s own 
Atman. 

Gaudapada*s Kariha 

The dual world can go, only if if 
has (any sort of) existence ; there 
is no doubt of this. But the duality 
is mere Maya (superimposition). 
On the realisation of the truth, 
there is only non-duality. (17) 
Sankara* s Commentary 

It may be objoctod: If the true 
knowledge arises only when the world 
goes, how can there he non-duality 
when the world does not go (disappear). 
To this is replied (as follows) : True, if 
the world has any (real) existence, it 
can go (as you think). (The real 
answer eems to be that there is no 
meaning in speaking of the disappearance 


of an unreal' world). As it is only super- 
imposed like a snake on a repe, it does 
not exist. If it (is seen as) existing, 
it cannot go (disappear). There is no 
doubt of it. The snake superimposed 
by Maya on a rope, does not exist in 
the rope and does not disappear on the 
rise of true knowledge. Similarly, the 
illusion produced by a juggler does not 
really exist in the sight of the seers and 
does not disappear afterwards. Thus the 
duality spoken of as the world is mare 
suporim position (Maya) — just as in the 
rope and the juggler (in the illustra- 
tion), when properly considered, there 
is only non-duality. So tho purport of 
the whole is that no sort of world 
comes (exists) or goes (disappears). 

Gaiulapada's Kariha 

Tt this superimposition had been 
the work of anybody, it would 
disappear. All this talk is foe 
the purpose of initiation. When 
knowledge dawns, there is no 
duality. (18) 

SanJcara*s Commentary 

It is objected : If so, how does the 
duality of a teacher, scriptures and the 
pupil ever disappear ? To this is re- 
plied : The superimposition might dis- 
appear, if it had boon the work of any- 
body. Just as this world is Maya like 
tho suporimposition of a snake on a 
rope, so also the suporimposition of 
pupil, (teacher, scriptures), etc., is for 
the purpose of initiation (of the pupil) 
before the dawn of knowledge. So all 
the talk about pupil, teacher and scrip- 
tures is for tho sake of initiation. If 
as tho result of initiation, a true know- 
ledge of Reality (Tattva) arises, there 
will be no duality. 

Upanishad 

This Atman, considered from the 
point of view of words (syllables), 
is Om, made up of its constituent 
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(feet or quarters). The feet are 
the syllables and the syllables are 
the feet. (The syllables) are A, U 
and M. (8) 

Sankara's Commentary 

From the point of view of the subject- 
matter of the discourse, Om, made up of 
four constituents or parts, has been 
described as Atman. Such an Atman 
from the point of view of the consti- 
tuent syllables is now described as 
made up of syllables. To the question 
as to what that word is, wo reply that 
ill is Om. The Om is divided into 
constituent syllables- The constituent 
parts of Atman form the syllables of 
Om. What are they ? They are A, U 
and M. 

Upanishacl 

Vaiswanara whose sphere is the 
waking state is the first syllable A, 
either because he is all-pervasive or 
he is the first (of the three). lie 
who knows this has all his desires 
fully satisfied and is the first of 
all. (9) 

Sail kara's Common i a ry 

The Sruti specifies as to which is 
which. Vaiswanara whose sphere is 
the wakiiif* state, is the first foot (sylla- 
ble) of Om, that is A. To tlie (luostion 
as to the existence of any similarity 
between the two, the answer is “ the 
all* pervasiveness”. Sruti says, “A per- 
vades all words-” Similarly Vaiswa- 
nara pervades the whole world. Sruti 
also says, “ To the Atman known as 
Vaiswanara, the radiant upper region 
forms the head.” Wo have already spoken 
of the identity of name and the thing 
named. Because a thing is at the begin- 
ning, we speak of it as the first. Just 
as A is the first among the letters, so 
Vaiswanara is the first (of the three). 
From this similarity also we may 
speak of Vaiswanaj^. as A. The results 


of a knowledge of this identity are now 
described. He who knows this iden- 
tity rtebcribed above, that is, that 
Vaiswanara and A aie cno, has all 
his desires fulfilled and becomes the 
first of all great men. 

TJpanishad 

Taijasa whose sphere is dream 
is the second foot (syllable) U, 
either because of superiority or of 
occupying the middle position. 
He who knows this increases his 
knowledge harmoniously : and he 
remains equal to anybody. In his 
family, no one ignorant of Brah- 
man will be born. (10) 

Sankara's Commentary 

Taijasa whoso sphere is dream is the 
second foot (syllable) of Om, that is U. 
To the question as to the existence of 
any similarity between . the two, the 
answer is ‘superiority ’. U is superi- 
or to A, Taijasa is superior to 
Vaiswanar.a. Or as U is between A 
and M, Taijasa is hotwoon Vaiswa- 
nara and Tragna. Taijasa and U are 
ill relation t(3 two. Tiie result of a 
knowledge of this is now described. 
Ho who knows in this way, increases 
his knowledge in a harmonious manner 
(without undergoing any occasional 
decrease). By being ‘ oqual’ is meant 
that just as ho is liked by his friends , 
he is not disliked by his enemies. In 
his family, there will bo no one who 
has not a true knowledge of Brahman, 
Upanisliad 

Pragna w’hose sphere is deep 
sleep is the third foot (syllable) 
M, either on account of its being 
the measure or because of its be- 
coming latent. He who knows 
this is able to measure all this and 
forms the basis in which every- 
thing becomes latent. (11) 
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Sanlcara's Commentary 
Pragna whose sphere is (dreamless) 
sleep is the third foot (syllable) M. To 
the question as to the existence of any 
similarity between the two, the answer 
is “measure”. Just as barley is 
measured by Prastha (measure), so 
Pragna may be said to measure Yiswa 
and Taijasa, when these two enter into 
(become latent in) Pragna and come 
out of (take their origin from) him 
during involution and evolution respec- 
tively- Similarly when Om is pro- 
nounced once and repeated immedia- 
tely afterwards, it looks as if A and U 
enter into and come out of M. Or 
they may be said to become latent in M, 
that is, become one with it. When 


NOTES AND 

New Year Greetings 

With May 1932 The Vedanta Kosari 
enters into the 19th year of its exist- 
ence. We wish to send our greetings 
on this occasion to one and all of our 
readers and contributors, and thank 
them heartily for the interest they have 
been all along evincing in our paper. 
In these days of political conflict and 
economic uncertainties, it is seldom 
that people keep their minds calm and 
collected, and devote a part of their 
attention at least to those cultural 
questions of wider and more abiding 
interest. Man as body looms more in 
their eyes than man as mind or spirit. 
Questions of the moment attract their 
notice mere than the everlasting pro- 
blems that confront the human mind. 
The immediate mono])oliRes their atten- 
tion to the wholesale exclusion of tho 
eternal. Under such adverse circum- 
stances, it has been the aim of tho 
Vedanta Kesari to focus tlio attention 
of the public on these questions which 
the more popular agencies of the day 
either neglect or notice in a very in- 
adequate manner. The importance of 
this tai-.», especially in a country like 
India, need hardly be told. India lives 


Om is pronounced, A and U appear to 
become merged in, that is, become one 
with, the last letter M. Similarly in 
(dreamless) sleep, Viswa and Taijasa 
become one with Pragna- From this 
similarity also, Pragna and M are ono. 
Tho result of knowing this is described. 
By saying that Prgigna is the mea- 
surer, it is meant that he knows the 
real nature of tho universe. By saying 
that in him are merged (Viswa and 
Taijasa), he becomes tho Atman, the 
cause of the universe. The description 
of the result ol the inner knowledge of 
Atman is to praise tho chief moans of 
attaining it. 

Tho following Slokas (verses of the 
Karika) exist in connection with this. 


COMMENTS 

today not througli tho stability of her 
political or economic organisation. 
These have heou shattered time and 
again, but yet she lias survived through 
tho continuity of her cultural tradi- 
tions. It was her culture, sulTused as 
it is by the spiritual instincts of tho 
race, that formed tho last rallying point 
for lier children when political povvei’ 
and economic eminonco r.assod away 
from their midst. This spiritual culture 
theroforo forms tho very vital princii)lo 
of our race, and as long as its ideals are 
rcinembered and respected by us, oiu* 
life as a nation is beyond tlie danger of 
extinction. It has boon the aim of tho 
Vedanta Kesari to expound the spiri- 
tual ideals of India in all their impli- 
cations. 

But our task has boon not ono of 
interpretation alone. India can no 
longer afford to move in tho age-long 
rut. Whilo we are to regulate our lives 
according to the great ideals embodiod 
in our scriptures, we cannot however 
cut ourselves aloof frtrn tho new' thouglit 
currents that are agitating the minds 
of men today. The groat conflicts 
between faith and reason, between 
scripture and free thought, between 
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religion and science cannot be left out 
of account at the present day, and it 
has thereforo been our endeavour to 
voice forth the attitude of Indian 
thought towards these momentous 
questions. We have to conduct a self- 
criticism, or an examination of our 
own institutions in tlio light of the 
ideals inherited from the past and the 
present, and make an estimate of their 
excellences as well as defects, so that 
wo may not in future be led away by 
false hopes and expectations. The 
Vedanta Kesari has been doing its little 
mite in this direction also. 

Wo earnestly pray to the Almighty 
that wo may ha rendered capable of 
discharging this arduous task in a 
more efficient manner. 

Hindu Ethics 

In the place of Prayers which havo 
been appearing on the first page of 
every issue of the Vedanta Kesari, wo 
propose to present to our readers from 
this month onwards a now series of 
quotations from the Sanskrit Scrip- 
tures, that speak of the Hindu Etlii- 
cal culture and its indiqponsability 
for the realisation of God -vision or 
divine illumination. 

The bonds of the world are said to 
he cut asunder through the mercy of 
God. “ This mercy, ” declares Swami 
Vivokananda “ comes on the pure. So 
purity is the condition of llis mercy.” 
In spite of what false Vedantins and 
false critics of Hinduism may say, 
all the Hindu scriptures and spiritual 
teachers proclaim with one voice what 
the KathSi Upanishad clearly points out, 
“ He who has not first turned away 
from wickedness, who is not tranquil 
and subdued, whoso mind is not at rest, 
can never realise the Self even by know- 
ledge.” True knowledge can never bo 
acquired by the impure soul, and oven 
if he comes to possess it by some means 
or other, it cannot free him from the 
bonds of the world and help him to 
attain to the peace and blessedness that 
come through the experience of the 
highest Truth. 

Purity, some may hold, is the ofTect 
of Divine Grace. Whether it is the con- 
dition or the effect of Grace, or is 
acquired through self-eHorti there is no 


doubt that it is essential to the acquire- 
ment of the highest knowledge and 
highest devotion, which to the truly 
rcpJisnd soul imply the same spiritual 
exporionco expressed but in different 
terms. 

The Upanishads dwell more on the 
highest truth than on the etliical code 
loading to its roaliaation. This is duo 
not to the neglect of ethics as many 
superficial thinkers suppose but to 
the fact that the Upanishads are meant 
for the highly advanced souls who have 
already passed through the relative or 
ordinary moral code embodied in 
the Dharma Sutras and other Smritis, 
Itihasas and Puranas, which always 
lay down graduated courses of ethical 
culture, suited to people in different 
stages of evolution. As tlio Mundaka 
IJpanishad declares, the Upanishadic 
conception of the Absolute Drahman 
and the absolute code of the Upani- 
shadic ethics, that transcend both 
‘ Good and Evil ’, are meant for tliosa 
“ whose thoughts are not troubled by 
any desires and who have attained to 
mental peace.” Tb is well known alike 
to tlio aspirant as well as to tho sinoore 
student of Vedanta- a fact strongly 
strorsod by the great Sankaracharya — 
that in order to he a true Adhihari or 
recipient of the highest knowledge, ono 
must pass through a rigorous and 
systoniatic moral discipline. And this 
is to I'.odono so that tho relative mora- 
lity of tho preliminary stage may ha 
transformed into the absolute morality 
of tlio Perfect, wliich comes to a person 
with tho dawn of tho highest know- 
ledge or the exporienco of the Ono. 

Tho fully realised seer rises above tho 
duality of subject and object, as also 
above tho distinction of what is called 
in ordinary vocabulary as “ good ” and 
” evil”. Rightly does Prof. Max Muller 
obrorvo, ” This is never intended as free- 
dom in tho sense of license, hut as free- 
dom that can neither lapse into sinful 
actf’, nor claim any merit for good acts, 
hoieg at rest and blessed in itself and 
Brahman.” In t)ie words of Sri Rama- 
krishna, tho man of self-realisation, like 
tlio expert dancer, can never take a 
false step, although ho does not care like 
the beginner, to follow every rule by 
a special effort of the will. In whatever 
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he does, he is in full accord with the 
hi>»hosfc ofchics, and is righfcly said to be 
above the distinctions of relative good 
and relative evil. 

It is the realisation of the One that 
serves as a secure foundation of absolute 
morality spoken of in the Upanishads 
and other scriptures* “ The wise man 
who perceives all objects as existing in 
the Atraan — his own Self and the 
Atman in every being, — hates none”, 
says the Upanisliadic seer. Ho not 
only hates none but loves all as his 
own Self. 

Why should wo love another ? “The 
answer, ” very truly points out Dr. 
Duessen, " is not in the Bible, but it is 
in the Veda, is in the great formula, 
“ Tat Twain Asi *' — That Thou art — 
which gives in throe words metaphysics 
and morals all together.” The same 
idea is expressed in the Bhagavad 
Gita by Sri Krishna, whon he 
speaks of the man of God-vision — 
“ Seeing the Lord equally existent 
everywhere, bo injures not the Self by 
Self”, and not only that, ho becomes, 
as declared else whero, '‘engaged in the 
good of all beings.” Morality has, thus, 
its foundations on the Eternal Prin- 
ciple, on the oxporionco and knowledge 
of the Atman* The neighhonr is to l>o 
loved not merely as oneself but as tho 
One Self. 

According to all great sclioola of 
Vedanta tho soul of man is pure by 
nature and spiritual life is nob a thing 
superaddod to tlie natural man by an 
extraneous spiritual agency, Tliis 
spiritual naturo is iiotuntia! in all, and 
the task of religion, as «.)f the roligiom 
teacher, is to mauifo-t this latent 
divinity. As dirt cannot wash away 
dirt, the thought of sin cannot 
remove sin. The idea, nay, tho expe- 
rience, of man as of God’s pure and 
divine nature, alone is the surest 
remedy to remove sin and also its root 
cause ignorance. This is the real 
spirit of Vedanta and of Hinduism. 
Understanding in this true light one 
cannot but exclaim with Prof. 
Duessen, ‘‘The Vedanta in its unfalsi- 
fied form is tho strongest support of 
pure tnoi lity, is the greatest conso- 
lation in the Bufferings of life and 
death. Indians, keep to it !” 


We are eminently fortunate in 
being able to secure for this and 
some successive numbers of the 
Vedanta Kesari, Dr. Mahendranath 
Sircar’s scholarly and illuminating 
article on tho Ethics of the Upanishads. 
As tho readers will see for themselves, 
that ethical culture serves as a stop* 
ping stone to the realisation of the 
highest, and also finds in it its fullest 
realisation, its rationale, its meaning 
and purpose. 

Literacy and Soul-force 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz has sent us 
tho following note entitled ‘Literacy 
and Soul-force’: Swami Nirlopananda 
(Vedanta Kesari, December 1831) 
pleads for village revival and Shakti- 
cultivation in Indian youth. India is 
helpless, ho thinks, because she is 
dependent. At the end of the instruc- 
tive article, Swamiji mentions London 
and Leningrad in one broath, although 
tho political sociology of the two 
cities is diametrically opposite. 

Some years ago, wlien visiting the 
Khyher Pass, I planned an aerial hop 
from Kabul to Tashkent. I wished to 
travel in Ta'^jikistan which, like 
T\rongolia, is a Soviet Socialist State. 
The Tadjiks are Iranians l>y blood and 
tongue, and profess tho IMahoinmedan 
f-aitli. They have all learned to read 
and write, hut in their mother tongue. 
Soviet education is a kind of ‘ forced 
labour’ with thorn, compulsory Swaraj- 
(lisciplino. Tho young Tadjik does not 
study Kussian ; if ho learns a foreign 
languago at all, ho rather takes up 
Por.yiaii. TtMclnTig given in the native 
tongue constitutes the fundamental 
dill’oroncc between the Asiatic Soviet 
Republics and their territorial neigh- 
bours ruled by tho Britisli Raj. In 
Indian schools, pupils learn to read 
and write in the language of their 
coloui/ers, so that they are drawn 
nearer to the governing nation, and 
get farther away from their own 
folks. Soviet education in Asia is not 
provided through the medium of 
Russian. As a matter of fact, when it 
came to choosing a new alphabet to re- 
place the tr£^ditional Arabic script, 
Latin letters and d(^ Russian obarao- 
ters were adopted in Tadjikistan by 
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vote in sympathy with tlie precedent 
set in progressive Turkey. 

Two principal school topics in 
Tadjikistan are ' Collective Economy' 
(as opposed to ' Individual Initiative’, 
the basis of the tottering capitalistic, 
imperialistic system) and ‘ History and 
Meaning of Leninism’. In the Scliools 
of India and England, Collectivism and 
Leninism are almost prohibited ground 
and ‘ terra incognita ’ although Roinain 
Rolland, the champion of the French 
intelligentsia, seems to think that the 
two ‘ vital subjects’ will one day ha the 
‘ red thread * of pjnglish, French and 
German education, say about the year 
1950. Again, Indian boys are tauglit 
‘ ideological history’, as they call it in 
Moscow, based on fancy, fable and 
fiction, rather than on objective facts 
and hard realities ; furthermore they 
learn more Anglo-Indian and English 
than Indian history, and all this they 
are shown through the dim eye of 
aging ‘ Westernism ’ and tlio senile 
glory of empire. Tadjik boys are fami- 
liarised, in the foremost place, with 
Asiatic history, and are taught to con- 
template modern mass movements and 
the people’s aspirations, not from a 


NEWS AND 

Birthday Celebration at Colombo 

TheTOtli and 97th Birthdays of the 
Swami Vivokauanda and Sri Raina- 
krishna were celebrated with duo 
eclat by the Raraakrishna Ashrarax, 
Wellawatte, Colombo on Sundays the 
7th February and the 13th March res- 
pectively. 

On the 7th February the celebration 
of the Birthday of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda began with Pooja and devotional 
music with accompaniments, at S-30 
A. M. At 10 A. M. leaflets containing the 
select teachings of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda were distributed and road out to 
the audience. The afternoon session 
began with a religious concert given by 
the Ananda Samajaya of Colombo from 
3-30 to 4-30 P. M. This was followed 
up by a public meeting which was 
presided over by Mr. C, Nagalingam, 
Advocate. Mr IL Nallaiah, I3. A., the 


national and even less from a Russian 
or British viewpoint, but as so many 
forward steps toward economic co- 
operation and universal brotherhood. 
All instruction is made picturesque 
and realistic, actual and material ; 
‘hist-mat ’ is a Soviet abbreviation for 
historical materialism. The Sankhya 
philosophers and Buddha himself were 
“materialists ” in the sense in which 
Soviet scholars understand the word. 

‘ Realists ’ (Satya-Bhaktas) would be 
a more appropriate term to express 
the cream and essence of Soviet 
educators. 

Tadjikistan has changed marvellously 
in the last five years. Illiteracy is 
almost liquidated ; boys and girls can 
all road and write. They all receive a 
sound elementary political education ; 
so that they can take an independent 
attitude in communal and labour ques- 
tions and collaborate with follow- 
workers, not as social bondsmen (such 
they were in C/arist tirxios) but as econo- 
mic freemen, and not in a sulky but in 
a cheerful spirit, in the glorious self- 
government and industrialisation of 
their fertile land, which goes ahead by 
leaps and bounds. 


IIEPOETS 

Editor of the Vira Kosari, the local 
Tamil daily, spoke eloquently in 
Tamil and klr, Sri Nissanka, Bar at- 
law, spoke with fervour in English 
on the Life and Teachings of the 
revered Swarniji. Tlie last to speak on 
tlio subject of the day was Pandit 
K. C. Nathan who kept the audience 
spell- bound for about an hour with his 
Tamil lecture. The proceedings came 
to a close with a Katha Prasangam in 
Tamil by Pandit K. 0. Nathan with 
accompaniments hy Yidwan Retna- 
swami Iyer and others on the Life of 
the Swainiji. 

The Celebration of the 97th Birthday 
of Sri Ramakrishna which came off on 
the 13tb March was a unique function 
inasmuch as a Conference of Religions 
of the Island, which was the first of its 
kind in the annals of the religious 
history of Ceylon, formed a special 
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feature. It bo/?an at S A. M. witli Pnoja 
and devotional inuaic by the Roy*^ 
of the Rainakrislma Mi.q'^ion Sfcudonta* 
Home at J^atticaloa. The first session 
of the Conference of Religions as well 
as the soeond session begun at 9 A. Af. 
and 4 P. AI., respoofcively and lasted for 
two liours eaob. They were both pre- 
sided over by Rwarni Ghanananda, 
and representatives of the religions of 
the Island spoke or road tboir papers. 
Saiva Riddhanta and TTindnism wore 
represented by Mr. R. Rivapadaauu- 
daratn, B. and Rwami Jagadiswara- 
nanda ; Islam and Zoroastrianism by 
Messrs- T. R. Jayab, B- A., and 
D, Choksy, b,a.; Ruddhism by tlio Rev* 
Bhikku Ananda Maitroya of Balan* 
goda, and Christianity by Rev. D. 
Karunaretna and Ro\% Francis Kings- 
bury, B, A. Loallats containing the 
select sayings of Rri Ramakrishna wore 
then distributed and read out to the 
gathering. The “ Colohration Meeting” 
was presided over by Mr. S. Rivap.ida’ 
sundaratn, B. A., and lectures on the 
Life and Toaoliings of Sri Ramakrishna 
were delivered by MoMrs. TI, M. Dosai 
and D. C. R. Gimawardono in BBiglish, 
and by Pandit Iv. 0. Nathan in Tamil. 
The day’s function cnne to a close witli 
a Katha Prasangarn in Tamil by Pandit 
K. 0. Nsithan with accompaniinonts by 
Vidwan Ret nas warn i Iyer and party. 

The celebrations wore conducted in 
specially erected Pandals facing tho ‘=ioa 
and attended by a iiurnerous concourse 
of dovotoos and friends. The Daridra 
Narayana Rova (tho Feeding of tho 
Poor) in connection with tho celebra- 
tions was done on tho 20t]i March. 

The usual brondcasb tiilks were given 
by Rwami Ghanananda on ” Rwami 
Vivakananda and His life and Teach- 
ings ” and on Rri Ramakrishna and 
His Place in tho History of Modern 
Religious Thought ”, before the days of 
tho celebrations. 


Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, Rangoon 

The object of this Sevashrama has 
always been to give asylum to those 
who are helpless when dark days of 
starvation, old ago and disease over- 
take them and make them feel the want 
of a helping hand. The tenth annual 
report, which the management has 
brought out, opens with a reference to 
the sad fire accident that took place in 
the ofTioe room on 23rd January, 1931 
and totally burned tho thatched build- 
ing with almost all its belongings. 
Owing to tho immediate action of the 
h^ire Brigade the lire was controlled to 
such an extent that some of tho valu- 
able records were saved although in a 
half- burnt condition, and it was from 
those that tho present report could bo 
compiled at all. During the year the 
total attendance of patients was 
1 ,2 1 fi 11, of whom a considerable number 
hailed from tho suburbs and from tho 
remote districts of Burma. Tho indoor 
department has provision for 114 beds, 
81 for men and 30 for women. The 
admissions there came up to 2136 
and 336 respectively. Tho average 
daily attendance was 67’8 in the 
section for males, 13*4 in that for 
females and 1 in that for children. 
The out patient department treated 
91,612 cases, of which 40,834 wore 
now. The contributions, donations, 
subscriptions, etc., amounted to over 
Rs. 42,000. A loan of Rs. 4,240 had to 
bo taken, but that has since boon paid 
up. Tho expenses amounted to 
Rs. 41,000 and odd, thus leaving a 
small credit balance for the new year. 
TIh management fools grateful to all its 
benefactors and repeat their appeals to 
tho public to help the institution for- 
ward, as hitherto, with their generous 
contributions. 



Lot mo tell you, strength is what wo want, and the first step in gottiug 
strength is to uphold the LTpanishads and believo that ** I am the Atman”. 


— Swawi Vivekamnda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

JT'it ^ ii 

^fqiRr >^1^: I 

Tho good is one thing, the pleasant another. These two 
having dillerent objects chain a man. It is well with him who 
clings to the good ; but loses he the goal, who chooses the pleasant. 

Both the good and the pleasant approach a man. The wise 
distinguish them having examined them well. Verily the wise 
man prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool chooses the plea- 
sant through avarice and attachment. 
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SKI RAMAKRISHNA. THE GREAT MASTER 
By Swami Saradananda 
{flontinued Jrom page 6) 

The Masteb in Bhava Mukha 


Girish under Training 
^HE Master has always taught 
us never to do violence to 
others’ faith. And he himself used 
to observe this maxim in his rela- 
tions with each devotee. Having 
won over Girish in the aforesaid 
manner, he began henceforth to 
give him instructions suited to his 
particular line of thought. One day 
in connection with a trifling matter, 
Girish remarked in the presence of 
the Master, “ I shall do it”. At 
once the Master corrected him 
saying, What is this ? Why do 
you say so egoistically, * I shall 
do*? Suppose you fail? You should 
say instead, *God willing, I shall 
do.” Girish understood the Master 
and thought within himself, 
“ That's right. When I have com- 
pletely surrendered myself to the 
Lord, and he too has accepted me, 
I can do a thing only if he considers 
it proper and good for me, and 
permits me to do it. Otherwise, 
how can I do it myself ?” From that 
time onwards ho began to give up 
such egoistic thoughts and words 
as mentioned above. 

The deeper meaning of * Power of 
Attorney' 

Days after days thus rolled on. 
In course of time the Master passed 


away. And as for Girish, the death 
of his wife and child and similar 
bereavements and calamities over- 
took him. But as before, in every 
case he used to say to himself, 
“The Master has allowed these 
things to take place because he 
considers them good for me. I have 
given him my charge and he too 
has taken it. Put he has never irade 
any contract with me as to the parti- 
cular path by which he will lead me. 
So I have no right to grudge, nor 
say * nay ’ to what happens. Other- 
wise, is my giving him the power 
of attorney, my surrendering to 
him, mere empty words?*’ In 
this way, as days passed on, Girish 
began to realise more and more the 
deeper significance of self-sur- 
render. Even now * has he been 
able to grasp it fully ? When ques- 
tioned about it he replies, “ Still 
there is much left for me to under- 
stand. I could not realise at first 
that this power of attorney meant 
BO much ! I find now that there is 
an end to prayers and penances, 
but not to the practice of self- 
surrender. The person who has 
given to the Lord his power of 


* This volume of Sri Uamakrishua, the 
Groat Master , was writtou during the lil^' 
time of Sjt. Girish Chandra Ghose, 
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attorney has got to scrutinise every 
moment — when he takes a breath 
or moves a step— whether he does 
BO through the power of the Lord 
or through the strength of his own 
self/' 

Divine Incarnations alone Able to 
Bear the Burden of Others 

Various are the thoughts that 
arise in connection with this ques- 
tion of the power of attorney. We 
learn from a study of the history 
of the world that only great souls 
like Jesus and Chaitanya have at 
times given assurance to some and 
have taken on themselves their 
charge. Ordinary religious teachers 
or holy men have neither the capa- 
city nor the authority to do so. 
They can at best imitiate others in 
spiritual practices, in the mysteries 
of the holy names, rituals and 
ceremonials, following which they 
themselves have attained spiritual 
progress. Or by leading a holy life 
themselves, they may draw others 
to the path of purity. But it is 
beyond their capacity to help a man 
when he, entangled in the meshes 
of the world, is lost in utter helpless- 
ness, and on being asked to follow a 
certain course cries out in des- 
pair, “ How am I to do it ? I can, 
only if you give me the necessary* 
strength.** 

“ I take on myself the burden of 
thy sins, and in your place 1 shall 
suffer** — It is impossible for a man 
to make such a promise to another 
man and fulfil it. Divine Incar- 
nations alone can do so. Whenever 
in society virtue degrades and vice 
Prevails the Lord in Bis infinite 


mercy incarnates Himself. He 
atones for the sins of men and 
redeems them from the whirls of 
misery in which they are caught. 
But although He does so, He 
does not exempt them fully. With 
a view to teach them a lesson 
He makes them go through some 
amount of suffering. As the Master 
used to say, through the grace of 
the Incarnation, the sufferings of 
ten lives are over in one. This is 
true of individuals as well as of 
society. 

Illustrations of Grace 
This act of grace is mentioned 
by various names in different scrip- 
tures. In the Gita it is spoken of 
as the gift of the divine vision 
which enabled Arjuna to realise the 
universal form of the Lord ; in the 
Puranas as the acquisition of the 
divine grace ; in the Bengali 
Vaishnava scriptures as the redemp- 
tion of the wucked like Jagai 
and Madhai or the repression of 
wickedness ; in Christianity as the 
vicarious atonement of Jesus, or his 
taking on himself the sins and 
sufferings of others to quench the 
divine ire. It w^ould not have been 
possible for us to be convinced of 
the reality of grace had we not got 
glimpses of it in the life of Sri 
Eamakrishna himself. 

Sri Ilamahrish7ia s Visio7i 
During the time when the Master 
was staying at Shyampukur in 
Calcutta, whither he had gone for 
treatment, one day he saw that his 
subtle body had gone out of the 
gross and was wandering about ! 
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Speaking of this be said, “ I saw 
that it had got ulcers spreading 
over its entire back. I was think* 
ing why it was so. Then Mother 
showed me that people come and 
touch the body after having com- 
mitted all sorts of sinful acts, and 
seeing their plight, I feel pity and 
am moved to take on myself all their 
sins. As a result of repeatedly doing 
this, the body has become so.” He 
said (pointing to his own throat), 
” For the same reason 1 have got 
this disease also. Otherwise why 
should there be so much suffering 
for this body? It has never done 
anything wrong." We were all 
dumfounded to hear this, and 
thought, “ la it really possible for 
one to suffer for another’s sin and 
thereby help him in his spiritual 
progress ? " And many amongst us 
also thought within ourselves out 
of our love for the Master, ” Alas, 
alas, why have we come after doing 
many evil and deceitful acts and 
touched him ? And he is passing 
through so much of suffering and 
pain because of us I Never shall we 
touch his divine person hereafter.” 
The Master's Mealing Leucoderma 
In this connection we are remind- 
ed of another incident in the life 
of the Master. At one time a person 
suffering from leucoderma approach- 
ed him and piteously entreated 
him to cure him of his disease. He 
said that he would be free from it, 
only if the Master would pass his 
hand over the diseased part. With 
great compassion the Master told 
him, ” My dear man, I do not know 
anything. But since you press me 


I shall pass my hands over you. If 
it is the will of the Divine Mother, 
you shall be healed.” Saying this 
he touched the man. Throughout 
that day the Master felt a great 
pain in bis hand, so much so that 
he became restless, and addressing 
the Divine Mother he said, 
“ Mother, I shall never do such a 
thing again’’. The Master used to 
tell us, ” 'rhe man was healed but 
his sufferings were undergone by 
this (pointing to his own) body.” 
From these incidents in the 
Master’s life it seems to ns that in 
this age the truths of the scriptures 
— the Vedas and the Bible, the 
Purana and the Koran — can be 
easily understood in the light 
thrown by the Master’s life. He 
himself has told us, “Well, the coins 
of one age cannot pass current in 
another”. In the present age we 
need the current coin. 

Power of Attorney not an easy 
Affair 

At first sight one may think that 
it is an easy affair to give the power 
of attorney, that it may be done 
whenever one pleases. But actually 
it is not so. Man is a creature of 
his passions, and he seeks his own 
pleasures even when he comes to 
lead a spiritual life. He always tries 
to find how he can secure both the 
world and God, earthly pleasure and 
divine bliss. He considers worldly 
pleasures and enjoyments so sweet 
and delicious that at the very 
thought of giving them up he feels 
an utter void all round, and says to 
himself, “What is there to live 
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for That is why he iutnpa at the 
idea that, as in the material world, 
it is possible to give the power of 
attorney in the realm of spirituality 
also. He thinks, “ What is there to 
worry me hereafter ? I may steal, 
swindle or cheat, or do as I please, 
and enjoy the world as much as I 
* can, and after death — for some day 
or other I must die— let Ghaitanya, 
Jesus or Eamakrishna look at my 
happiness in the other world.*’ He 
does not understand that all this is 
only a deceptive trick of his own 
cunning mind. He does not realise 
that he is perpetually cheating him- 
self in this way. He does not know 
that, being afraid to see the hideous 
consequences of his misdeeds, he is 
wantonly hoodwinking himself and 
rushing towards destruction. It 
does not occur to him that some 
day some one will forcibly remove 
the blinkers and he will find him* 
self to be at sea, knowing that no 
one has ever accepted tlie power of 
attorney of a hypocrite like himself. 
Alas, man I In what all diverse 
ways art thou deceiving thyself, and 
yet thou thinkest, “ I have won 
my point fully ! ** And blessed art 
Thou, the great Maya, the Mother 
of illusion ! What an enchantment 
hast Thou spread over the minds 
of men ! What Bamprasad has 
sung addressing Thee is fully true : 


SONG 

Bravo, Thou Merciful Mother of the 
universe" I 

What a world-illusion hast Thou 
created ! 

Thy feot arc like the juj^gler’s balls, 
And these Thnu hast placed on the 
bosom of Shiva. 

What a queer enchantress art Thou I 
Thou hast made Shiva — Thy Consort — 
appear like a mad man ! 

And taking on the Gunas, Thou hast 
become both the souls and the 
universe. 

This doubt arises in my mind— 

Will it be possible for thee, O Bampra- 
sad, to attain those ‘Feet, 

Which Shiva even has nob been able to 
make His own ? 

(Thou art hoping for the impossible*) 

I fear thou too hast become mad. 

*Ramprasad, the great eighteenth cen- 
tury Bengali devotee, who attained to Divine 
realisation through the power of his songs, 
refers to the classic figure of Kali standing 
on her consort Shiva lying like a corpse. In 
this symbolic roprosoiitation , Shiva stands 
for God in His absolute aspect, and Kali for 
God with attributes, creating, protecting 
and withdrawing the soul and the univcrsei 
and also supporting them in a subtle form 
oven after destruction. The Divine Mother’s 
feet are spoken of as being the cause of the 
spoil of illusion like the small balls of the 
jugiiler. And it is by attaining them or 
making them one’s own that one can go 
boyood all Maya or enchantment and 
realise God both in His relative and abso- 
lute aspects. 
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gBLTGIONISTS have always had 
a notoriety for their mutual in- 
tolerance sprung from an unwholesome 
rivalry for monopolising the oonsoienoe 
of mankind. In recent times, however, 
a feeling seems to be growing among 
them that recriminations and fratrici- 
dal warfare have no meaning and need 
therefore be given up, especially when 
that very prize for which they are 
struggling is on the point of being 
snatched away by an upstart stranger. 
There has perhaps been no other creed 
in the world that is more aggressively 
missionary in spirit and more un- 
compromising in its claim for universal- 
ity than the religion of Christ as 
preached by the churches of the West. 
But strange as it may appear, Christian 
missionaries of the world assembled 
in an International Conference at 
Jerusalem declared the other day that 
the present day struggle between 
faith and infidelity is not a struggle of 
one religion against another but be- 
tween religion as a whole, on the one 
hand, and the non-religious attitude 
towards life, on the other. And a 
Christian speaker remarked recently, 
If we are Christians, it is claimed, it 
is not Hinduism or Islam that we are 
fighting against ; nor Hinduism and 
Christianity that we should combat if 
we are Mussulmans. Bather, below our 
differences as religious folk, there is a 
deeper unity ; and the great struggle of 
our life is one in which men of every 
religion, Hindus, Muslims, Farsees, 
Christians, stand shoulder to shoulder 
against a common foe." And this foe 
may be conveniently named " secula- 
rism.’^ 

Now, wiiat is this secularism ? It is 
the non-spiritual attitude towards life 


that has been advanced by the brilliant 
thinkers of our time on the find- 
ings of the modern physical and men- 
tal sciences. Up till the* present day, 
men with rare exceptions believed that 
they were responsible to a moral agent 

for all their activities in life, and that 
the short span of man’s existence on 
this terrestrial sphere was only a partial 
and imperfect revelation in space and 
time of the infinite potentialities 
of the soul. These two beliefs, that 
man is a spirit that survives the body 
and that the world has a moral back- 
ground, are the two solid facts that 
determine the emotional attitude of 
man towards the cosmos in the spiri- 
tual scheme of life. Secularism implies 
the abandoning of these beliefs and the 
substitution of other articles of faith 
accompanied by correspondingly dif- 
ferent emotional reactions towards the 
totality of life’s environments. 

The new article.^ of faith are based 
on the naturalistic conception of the 
universe and the bestial view of human 
nature provided by science and psycho- 
logy respectively, as a result of their 
probings into the mystery of the uni- 
verse and the personality of man. 
Science depicts a universe of inconcei- 
vably gigantic proportions operated by 
mechanical laws that run their relent- 
less course without heeding to the 
prayers of men. In this naturalistic 
universe, having a diameter equal to 
the distance travelled by a ray of light 
in 300,000 light years, our sun, not 
to speak of our earth, is but a tiny 
speck that exists for a brief period and 
then disappears. According to the 
hypothesis of scienoe, as yet however 
unverified, the ninety or more elements 
of the universe combine according to 
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the law of their own being, and some 
of these combinations gaining greater 
and greater complexity of form under 
the influence of temperature, light and 
pressure of other compounds, combine 
into atoms and molecules that take 
unto themselves other atoms and 
molecules, and become capable of 
reproducing themselves. This, it is 
said, is what we call life* While the 
origin of life is still crowded in mys- 
tery, science is, however, certain 
that its evolution is a record of wanton 
destruction and heartless cruelty that 
go against the idea of a moral order of 
the universe. The story of evolution 
reveals that Nature is red-toothed and 
red-clawed, and that the laws which 
govern this process, though they cannot 
bo strictly described as iheohanical, are 
none the less quite natural^ showing no 
evidence of any divine agency behind. 
Whether it be in the evolution of the 
cosmos or in the evolution of life, 
science could but see the workings of 
mechanical principles and the laws 
of heartless strife and struggle. 

The conclusions of science regarding 
the nature of the external world are 
being supplemented by physiology and 
psychology through the analysis of the 
human body and mind. Mechanistic 
biology regards consciousness as a 
'mysterious’ accompaniment of physi- 
cal phenomena. It believes that all the 
activities of the mind can be explained 
in terms of physical and chemical pro- 
cesses occurring within the body, and 
that the hypothesis of an immortal soul 
need not at all be assumed for explain- 
ing the phenomena of consciousness. 
Psychology, however, views the human 
mind from a different stand point, but 
arrives at conclusions that are not in 
any way more creditable to human 
nature. The story of evolution has 
shown that man has evolved from an 
animal ancestry, and psychology goes, 


as it were, to confirm this by an analy- 
sis of the human mind. It divides the 
mind into two realms, the conscious 
and the unconscious — the conscious 
consisting of the impressions acquired 
in one's own life and forming the sur- 
face of the mind, and the unconscious 
of the deep-rooted, primordial tenden- 
cies that have come down to us by 
inheritance from a long lino of ances- 
tors. According to Sigmund Freu^l, the 
unconscious which forms the basis of 
human nature is a mass of sexual desire, 
and he interprets human behaviour as 
a manifestation of bestiality. What 
natural science seeks to do from out- 
side, Freudian psychology seeks to do 
from inside. It also offers its own ex- 
planation of spiritual experience in 
terms of sox- hunger, of projection and 
of regression. It regards religion as an 
illusion and the spiritual view of life 
as an infantile attitude that man adopt- 
ed in the past, when he failed to grap- 
ple with the mystery of existence. 

We do not propose to consider hero 
bow far the conclusions of the physical 
and mental sciences have in reality in- 
validated the hypothesis of the spiritual 
view of life. What is important for us 
in trying to understand the modern 
secularist outlook is that those sciences 
provide alternative assumptions for a 
new philosophy of life. The sciences 
themselves concern only with abstract 
truth and have no interest in any phi- 
losophy of life, but modern thinkers 
and literary men, who are not them- 
selves direotly ooncerned with science, 
find in them material that can be used 
for critioising the spiritual view of life 
and creating a new emotional attitude 
towards our environment. These as- 
sumptions are (1) that the world is 
based only on mechanical and natural 
laws haying no moral susceptibilities 
or no moral agent' to administer them, 
(3) that the human personality is a 
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non-moral whole, that has directly 
desoouded from an animal ancestry and 
has no dual strata consisting of an 
immaterial, undying and divine sub- 
stratum, covered by gross and subtle 
vestments of impure matter that hide 
the glory and sublimity of the real 
man. These assumptions, it must be 
pointed out, have not in any way been 
proved conclusively by science. All 
that it can say is that it has not 
lighted on any principle other than 
mechanical laws behind the universe 
and that the levels to which psychology 
has yet dived could yield only filth and 
foul-smelling stuff. None the less, the 
data provided so far are regarded as 
sufiicient by many thinkers of today to 
form a comprehensive philosophy of life 
ns opposed to the spiritual view based on 
the conception of a moral Being behind 
the universe and an immorlial soul 
at the back of the human personality. 

These intellectual assumptions have 
produced two sets of reactions on 
the human mind, and the secularists 
of today may be divided on this 
basis into two groups. Both of 
them are at one in denying anything 
sinful in human conduct and in advo- 
cating the full development of persona- 
lity without any regard for extra-mun- 
dane ends. But one type are egotists, 
who care as little for society as they 
do for another world, while the other 
pay regard for the well-being of society, 
although they too advocate the fulfil- 
ment of desire as a supreme end in view. 
A typical representative of the egotist 
type is the well-known French writer 
Andre Gide. To him, the object of life 
is to behave naturally, without being 
deformed by conventions, and to 
develop the individuality by living 
according to inclinations* He regards 
that huma.i nature is good as well as 
bad, but his bad and good lose their 
distinctions in so far as the former is 


not something to be avoided and the 
latter to be cultivated* For the way to 
fulfilment lies through sin and suffer- 
ing, and not through righteous- 
ness, and Gide accordingly calls, not 
the sinners but the righteous to 
repentance* "Life is an .art. The art 
consists in living well, thoroughly, what 
is in us, good and badf according to 

instant Live spontaneously, yield 

rather than struggle against and 

trust the future instant that you have, 
through acting spontaneously, through 
oommitting both good and evil, acquire 
wisdom. Always go onward, go ever 
beyond”. 

A philosophy of this type boars its 
refutation on its very face. Thinkers 
who boast that they havo been emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of religion, 
have condemned the religious outlook 
as loading to strife and hatred in this 
world, but a view like this, which may 
startle even the emancipated minds, 
indicates the limits to which man may 
he led by this new intellectual assump- 
tion. To livo according to the instant 
is to live like an animal. How wisdom 
can at all bo acquired by a life of this 
kind, is hard to understand. For ex- 
perience can teach an individual the 
desirability of avoiding what is evil 
and selfish, only when the feeling that 
these are something to be avoided and 
overcome is already present in the 
mind, and yielding comes after the 
power of resistance has been tried 
to the utmost. Under such oiroum- 
stances, experience may confer wisdom 
through repentance, but it is impossi- 
ble to conceive how yielding without 
struggle can take an individual even by 
an inch beyond the line that separates 
brutishnoss from humanicy. The ad- 
verse effect on society of such a self- 
regarding theory, which teaches men 
more to yield than to sacrifice, hardly 
needs mention in this connection. 
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The other type of secularists also 
bestows an equal emphasis od the fulfil- 
ment of desires and impulses, but does 
not disregard the welfare of society in 
the interests of tfiis fulfilment, as the 
egotists seem to do. As examples of this 
type, we may take Bernard Shaw and 
Bertrand Russell. Mr. Shaw believes 
that mankind is not led by God and 
that there are no moral laws. What 
directs mankind is human will. We 
are not to believe in love, but life “as 
a tireless power which is continually 
driving onward and upward". His God 
is the human will, manifesting itself in 
creative evolution. He is a believer in 
developing personality, and the means 
for this, according to him, is to bo 
‘spontaneous’, and do ‘what one natural- 
ly wants to do’. But nonetheless ho 
believes in equality of income and a 
host of other social measures for the 
betterment of general life. According 
to Russell, right conduct is what con- 
duces to certain desired ends. If the 
definition of right conduct is to make 
a wide appeal, the ends must be such 
as large sections of mankind desire. 
Bad desires are those ‘which tend to 
thwart the desires of others, or more 
exactly those which tliwart more de- 
sires than they assist’. He pleads that we 
must respect human nature, “because 
our impulses and desires are the stuff 
of which our happiness is to be made*” 
Vitality, courage, sensitiveness and 
intelligence arc, according to him, the 
qualities that make up an ideal charac- 
ter. In spite of his insistence on de- 
sires and impulses, he advocates the 
absolute self-surrender of the indivi- 
dual to the life of the universe* He 
says, “Thus the perfection of courage is 
to be found in the man of many in- 
terests, who fools his ego to be but a 
small part of the world, not through 
fiespUing himself, but through valuing 
much that is not himself." He is vehe- 
7 


mently opposed to organised religion, 
because it is useful only for the “pro- 
motion of militarism, economic injus- 
tice, superstition, persecution and 
insanity”. 

It is only the second type of secula- 
rism, of which we have cited Shaw and 
Russell as the representatives, that 
stands as a serious rival to the spiritual 
view of life. It derives its strength 
from tliree sources, firstly from its 
alleged basis in science, which some- 
how has won the confidence of modern 
humanity, secondly from its catering to 
the weaknesses of men by exalting de- 
sires and impulses, and lastly from its 
teaching of abstract sympathy and love 
for all sentient beings and of passive 
submission to the whole universe. The 
first aspect is attractive to the intellec- 
tuals, the second to the vulgar masses, 
and the third to the noble-minded. It 
is this many-sided appeal of modern 
secularism that has gained such wide 
popularity for it. Those who seek to 
combat it have to take this fact into 
consideration. 

If the message of modern secularists 
has got the above-mentioned points of 
advantage within itself, they are as 
nothing when compared to the 
support it receives from the misre- 
presentation of the spiritual view 
of life by organised religion which 
has hitherto been its sole custodian all 
over the world. The charges that Ber- 
trand Russell has brought against it 
have to bo largely admitted by all, how- 
ever passionately they may cling to 
the spiritual ideal. The organised 
church and priesthood of most religions 
have invariably adopted an attitude of 
hostility to men of science, who labour 
' to increase human knowledge by laying 
bare the secrets of Nature’s workings 
and to promote human happiness in 
ways that go against the conceptions of 
traditional morality. In almost all 
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countries the churches and the priests 
have co-operated with the rich and 
tyrannical in keeping down the masses, 
go that in a country like Busaia where 
the priest was the most efficient tool in 
the hands of the Czar, religion had 
gone so low in the estimation of the 
people that when they got the opportu- 
nity, they adopted the radical step of 
stamping it out and declaring war on 
on God. What is moro, under the 
sanction and support of religion, hein- 
ous crimes like murder, arson and 
plunder have been committed and 
ferocious wars and bloody persecutions 
been carried on to the utter misery of 
countless men. In our own country, 
who knows not of the incurable social 
disease of communal riots and the grave 
political problem of comraunalism, both 
examples of the mischief that may 
spring from the spiritual nationalism 
of organised faiths ? The spiritual view 
of life has gone down in the estimation 
of men, chiefly because of the selfish- 
ness. cruelty and conservatism of organ- 
ised religions, with which it has 
hitherto been associated. It is analo- 
gous to the low idea people in India 
have about the art of dancing, because 
in this country it used to be cultivated 
chiefly by women of bad reputation. 

But the sins of orthodoxy cannot, 
however, impair the truths or negate 
the beneficial influence of the spiritual 
view of life. On the other hand, if we 
examine the history of mankind, we 
can perceive that its influence has per- 
colated through all the barriers that 
priests and churches have placed in its 
way, and substantially helped in 
taming the wild instincts that impelled 
the heart of primitive man. The 
apostles of modern secularism are like 
little children who stand on a hill top 
without realising that the panoramic 
view they Ciijoy is wholly due to the 
height of the hill and not due to their 


own stature. They forget that the 
ethical code which they accept or seek 
to enlarge is deeply rooted in the spiri- 
tual view of life which they repudiate 
so loudly. A Bertrand Eussell could 
say today, in spite of his scepticism, 
“At the present moment, polished Eng- 
lish gentlemen flog Africans so severely 
that they die after hours’ unspeakable 
anguish. Even if these gentlemen were 
well educated, artistic, and admirable 
conversationists, I cannot admit that 
they are living a good life. Human 
nature imposes some limitation of sym- 
pathy but not such a degree as that. 
In a democratically minded society, 
only a maniac would behavo in this 
way”. lie could say this because ho is 
a product of a culture that has for 
generations heard the message of Jesus 
Christ declaring that all men are 
brothers in the eyes of a fatherly God. 
He does not, however, realise that he 
speaks so, and his view of good life with 
its slogans of love and knowledge 
appeals to a largo section of mankind, 
because the humano teachings of the 
spiritual message have already paved the 
way for it. In the instincts and desires 
of natural man thero is nothing that 
prompts him to saorifloo his self-inter- 
est for tho sako of his fellow-men, or 
give up tho benefits of present enjoy- 
ment for the possible advantage of 
generations yet to oome. Tho law of 
Nature is *'Each man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost.” There is 
no place in it for pity, sympathy and 
abstract love. Thero is nothing in it to 
prevent tho strong from treading over 
the body of their fellow-beings, if by 
so doing one may advance one’s own 
interest. In fact the law of out- throat 
competition is still tho law that practi- 
cally regulates tho life of man, but if 
in any measure it has been counter- 
acted or a feeling against its brutal 
principles is arising in civilised sooie- 
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ties, it is undoubtedly due to the mes- 
sage of the small band of spiritual men 
that the world has hitherto produced. 

In a world that is unfamiliar with 
spiritual values we cannot conceive 
how there can be any guiding principle 
other than the exaltation of might. The 
establishment of the social order which 
is in a greater measure based on uni- 
versal love and sympathy can never 
come into existence if its basis, the 
little altruism that exists in the world 
today, is destroyed. By its destruction 
humanity will only retrograde towards 
its primitive life of ‘desires and im- 
pulses. 

There are throe vital urges in man — 
the urge forlfood, the sexual urge and 
the urge for the supernatural. The first 
two ho shares with the lower animals 
for the purpose of self-preservation and 
race preservation, but the third is his 
unique privilege which perhaps 
accounts for the vast diil'erenco between 
him and brute creations. The search 
after the supernatural sprang from his 
desire for freodom from the terrible 
oppression of Nature’s uncontrolled 
forces and the equally uncontrolled 
will and impulse of fellow- men. Both 
science and the spiritual (|UOst are the 
bifurcations of the human mind 
engaged in this search. In early times 
they were both blended together, for 
both had the common purpose of over- 
coming the same adverse environment. 
But as human thought progressed, 
science took to the investigation of 
gross Nature with a view to subjugate 
its wild forces to the needs of life, 
while the mystics and the philosophers 
of the world worked for devising an 
Sittitude towards life which could 
transform the individual subjectively 
and teach him to view the sum total of 
reality in a light different from what 
it appears to the senses of animal man. 
Freudian psychologists may describe 


this attitude as an illusion or a wish- 
fulfilment, meaning thereby that its 
conception of ultimate reality is devoid 
of any truth and is only an infantile 
adaptation to the environment that 
man cannot control. The sole reason 
for this conclusion seems to be that 
this conception of ultimate reality ful- 
fils certain needs of man, but wo do not 
however understand bow the mere fact 
that it satisfies certain needs can 
detract from its truth. 

In spite of this view of Freud one 
can make bold to say that humanity 
needs the spiritual view today more 
than at any other time. The great 
problem of the day is this : Man’s 
attempt to conquer Nature through 
science has boon a tremendous success 
and today ho finds himself in 
possession of infinite resources which 
he could utilise either for collective 
welfare or for wholesale destruction. 
But the taming and the controlling of 
the wild forces within the mind of man 
have not proportionately progressed, and 
he is consequently more disposed to 
use his powers for selfish advantages 
than for tho good of all. In other words, 
of Bertrand Russell’s two principles 
of life, love and knowledge, tho latter 
has progressed while the former has 
not proportionately increased. Secu- 
larists of the typo of Russell and Freud 
are conscious of this, and in their 
scheme for the reorganisation of 
humanity they pay the greatest import- 
ance to a system of education calcu- 
lated to transform human nature. But 
with a perversity that one fails to 
understand and a bias derived from 
their incapacity to disentangle the 
spiritual message from tho acts and 
pretensions of priests and organised 
churches, they fail to recognise that 
by harping on instincts and desires, 
upon spontaneity and living for 
instant, they can no more improve 
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man than the warrior priests and 
national spiritualists of organised 
religions were able to do in the past. 
Busseirs ideal of education aims at 
developing vitality, courage, sensi- 
tiveness and intelligence, but are they 
the only qualities required for the 
good life, which is a harmony of lovo 
and knowledge ? How can sensitive- 
ness or love become effective in the 
mind of the general mass of men, 
especially when faced with a siutation 
demanding self-sacrifice, unless they 
receive inspiration from an ideal that 
touches the fundamental aspects of 
their personality ? And what is there 
more fundamental in man than the 
urge which drives him to seek fulfil- 
ment in the Supreme Being ? 

No, the secularists* scheme to bring 
about the millennium by waging war 
on God is as much a chimera as that of 
the fanatical priest who finds the 
solution of the world’s problems in the 
suppression of all free thinking. Modern 
man finds it hard to choose between 
the freethinkor and the dogmatist, and 
there is utter confusion in his mind 
regarding spiritual values. What wo 
want today is a universal church that 
falls not into the mistakes of the old 
organised religions— their hatred of 
knowledge, their imperviousness to new 
ideas, their incapacity to understand 
the standpoints of minds at different 
stages of evolution, their fanaticism in 
thought, word and deed, their vulgar 
view of proselytising and their 
tendency to divide humanity into 
hostile groups in the name of God. 
It must overcome the antipathy that 
at present seems to exist between 
virtue and brains, between science and 
spirituality, between faith and freedom 
of oonsoienco, between individual sal- 


vation and social upliftment, and must 
once for all discard the old priestly 
tactic of opposing, in the name of 
religion, all new measures and ideas 
calculated to improve the welfare of 
man in this world. It must be capable 
of producing the happy combination of 
love and knowledge, the same ideal 
of good life as Bertrand Bussell holdSi 
but which a purely secular scheme of 
education is incapable of producing. 
Therefore, the universal spiritual mes- 
sage humanity requires today must 
teach men not only to bo pure, holy, 
self controlled and loving, like a Christ 
or a Buddha, but also to acquire that 
dispassionate devotion to Truth charac- 
teristic of the scientist and described 
by Bacon in the following words : “For 
myself I found that I was fitted for 
nothing so well as a study of Truth ; 
as having a mind nimble and versa- 
tile enough to catch the resemblance 
of things (which is the chief point) and 
at the Same timo steady enough to 
distinguish their subtle dirforonces ; 
as being gifted by nature with desire 
to sook, patioDco to doubt, slowness to 
assert, readiness to reconsider, oara- 
fulness to dispose and set in order ; 
and as being a man that neither 
affects what is new nor admires what 
is old, and that hates every kind of 
impostor ’’Secularism may bo auda- 

cious in claiming to be a substitute for 
spiritual values ; but secularism has a 
vital message to deliver to humanity, 
and until spiritual men have absorbed 
that message and corrected their hos- 
tile attitude towards reason and secular 
aspirations of mankind, it shall not 
cease to sing its stirring song of revolt 
and receive an appreciative hearing 
from among the masses as well as the 
cultured. 
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The Moral and the A-moral 
Upanishads, indeed, establish no 
such conception of moral person- 
ality and moral progress* Such morality 
is strictly possible in the life of concen- 
tration whore the law of contrariety 
rules; but none can conceive such a con- 
trariety in the Absolute which is be- 
yond all expression, beyond all self- 
alienation. The One is impersonal and 
therefore the one is beyond all concep- 
tion of progress and personality. Mora- 
lity is strictly a virtue that obtains in 
the world of contrariety and values* 
but certainly not in the Impersonal 
Absolute. The Upanishads do not deny 
the creative ideals of life, the life’s 
urges **and the life’s purpose. But the 
Upanishads are more alive to the 
truth that creative urges are cosmic 
and subserve a cosmic purpose or end. 
And even then, the oraativJ activity is 
more spontaneous than volitional. The 
ethical end is true to the person but 
the cosmic end is reached when the 
sense of the person is transcended and 
the spontaneous creative flow of 
life becomes vividly apparent before 
the seeker. The moment the cosmic 
sense is realised the usual idea 
of moral life is sot aside. Life in 
its a-moral aspect becomes clear and 
apparent. The cosmic life transcends 
the conflicts of moral life, and viewed 
from this point the i in pollings and 
urges of life appear in a new colour. 
Life becomes more than personality, 
and the stream of life in its perpetuity 
18 felt to be uuoeasiagly creative of 
beauties, holiness, symmetry and 
harmony, but life itself transcends them 


in its own being. Those are indeed 
ideals divinely inspired, but is not 
divinity a set-up ideal in tho free flow of 
life ? Life is a-moral and a-logical — it 
can create those values in the course of 
becoming, but it passes beyond them. 
It is indifferent to what it creates, for 
creation is limitation, it is a restraint, it 
is, as it wore, a reflex course in the free 
flow of life. But life is unceasing. It 
is over-creative, though it ever trans- 
cends creation. 

Understood in this sense, the Upani- 
shads certainly set up tho a-moral 
standard of life and expression, and be- 
cause of this, they see the value in the 
release of life from the restrictions of 
ethics and in the fullness of expression. 
And this attitude has allowed a higher 
vision and a better adaptation. 

Every form and mode of expression 
gets a now meauing. It is road as a 
wave in tho cosmic lifo. Tho liaito 
purpose and setting are lost in tho 
infinite purpose and cosmic getting. 
Our instinctive move and action are no 
longer set aside as positively injurious, 
harmful and baneful to a moral and 
religious growth — they are looked upon 
as serving cosmic purpose and ends. A 
now joy, a new sense of freedom and 
freshness — tho true resurrection in the 
continual renewal of life — is held up 
before us* The fettered sense of a limit- 
ed life living through conflicts and 
struggles is replaced by tho free sense 
of a re-creating lifo. Tho creative ideal 
and force are unceasing and cosmic; they 
have no particular values though values 
are set upon them. The insistence 
upon value delimits what is unlimited. 
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Value is eventually a humaniatio ideal. 
It sees a section of the infinite life 
bounded up in certain relations with 
certain meanings. But it loses the zest 
of life. It fails to appreciate its flui- 
dity, its cosmic stirrings, its perpetuity 
and evenness — its rejuvenation, its 
perpetual renewal. 

The Upanishads have then shown 
due regard to the duties and activities 
of the different stations of life as 
well as emphasised the transcendence 
of life and spirit. In this blessed 
union of moral realism and idealism 
lies their real value as gospels of life. 
They are alive to the value and im- 
portance of every move, to every form 
of insistence in the economy of life, 
and at the same time they seem anxious 
to find out their cosmic importance. A 
healthy detachment as well as a helpful 
enjoyment have been combined in the 
concrete life of seeking. The duties are 
different in the situations of life, but 
the mainspring of adaptation has been 
a detached enjoyment. The attitude of 
detachment which keeps up the spirit 
of self-consciousness can evaluate pro- 
perly the different ends of life, can 
read and find out their meaning and 
purpose in cosmic sense and guide 
their adaptation and adjustment pro- 
perly. The seeker develops in him 
intuitions (moral) which appraise the 
values of the different lines of conduct, 
their place in the adaptation of life, 
and their influence upon the final ideal 
of Truth. 

The spirit of detachment keeps up 
the freshness of life and leads on to 
final transcendence. Life’s beauties and 
dignities are enjoyed more in detach- 
ment than in seeking — for detachment 
effects a release from the values of im- 
mediate ends and keeps up the self- 
conscious: OSS in its even continuity. 
The self-conscious gratification takes 
away the sting from it. It can no 


longer blind us to its pleasures and 
attractions. Detachment enables us to 
find the inner meanings of Nature’s 
urges and to reveal their cosmic values. 
And hence it finally helps us to read 
the new meaning in the release of 
Nature’s forces. 

In this sense duty shines with a new 
light, with a new purpose* It has not 
been sacrificed or neglected. Celibacy 
and married .life, active life and life of 
complete silence have found a place in 
the adjustment of life, for every one of 
them is the expression of life either in 
preparation or in service, in oontem- 
plauon or in wisdom. There is no con- 
flict, for each has a place at a proper 
time, each comes out of an imperative 
demand of life. Life is not to be sacri- 
ficed. It cannot be sacrificed. Its fine 
oscillations are to be felt, and its com- 
pleteness is to be enjoyed, 

(i) The Four Stages of Life 

In the adaptation of everyday life 
the final end has not been lost sight of. 
There is the inner urge in life to die- 
ponse with limitation, to live more 
fully, more intensively. But this full 
and intensive living cannot be possible 
unless there is constant conscious 
detachment from finite ends of life. 
Life teaches this detachment. Life can- 
not grow in confinement. It flows free 
ly, it flows eternally. 

Hence the different stages are to be 
understood as different phases in the 
expression of life* The life of prepa- 
ration has its joy, as well as the life of 
service. Service presupposes prepara- 
tion. And therefore the life of prepa- 
ration finds its natural fruition in the 
life of service. If life of preparation 
implies a discipline and constraint, it 
has its fine satisfaction when it can 
give itself up freely for the higher call- 
ing of service. Life of service in the 
second stage is a life of equilibrium and 
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balance between sacrifice and gratifi- 
oation, between self-giving and self- 
assertion. And naturally so, for reason 
and Nature assert themselves fully, and 
in nature's gratification is found the 
release of Natures forces. Beason 
sanctions this gratification. And reason 
keeps up the even detachment. 

The householder is taught to look 
upon the urges of life in a spirit of 
detachment. This detachment cannot 
be complete in his case in the sense of a 
complete cessation of all vital demands, 
but even in vital adaptation, theUpani- 
shads give the distinct imperative of 
calling up the cosmic urges, and in this 
sense the householder’s life has been 
called a Yajna, a sacrifice, necessary to 
make the life and the adaptation elastic 
(Vide Chhandogya). Life’s calling has 
not been disparaged, and unnecessary 
and unnatural check has not been 
put upon them, though the instruc- 
tion has been definite to establish the 
cosmic tune in the soul even in 
these humble vocations of life. The 
texts have gone to characterise even 
the biological adaptations as sacri- 
fices (Vide Chhandogya), for they 
are anxious to wake up the cosmic 
sense in details of life. Every move of 
life, each gush of breath, has been 
looked upon as the move of cosmic life, 
and when the cosmic sense has been 
established, the seeker gets freedom 
from the confined and limited vision* 

Sacrifice and gratification are not 
opposed. They become complementary. 
Gratification is not looked upon as 
gratificatioQ, but as an outlet for sacri- 
fice. The crude impelling is chastened 
by the touch of sacrifice. The ideal is 
always the cosmic life and the adaptation 
is cosmic. The cosmic sense is to be 
reared up through the common habits 
and adaptations of life, and therefore 
the ego-centric vision has to be dis- 


placed by cosmo-centrio insight. The 
cosmo-centric insight changes the 
meaning and value of adaptations in life 
whore the gratifications are no longer 
supposed as gratifications, but are look- 
ed upon as forms of cosmic impelling 
adapted to cosmic ends- This cosmo- 
centric impulsion reads sacrifice in 
gratification, and adds a redeeming 
touch to the instinctive impellings and 
becomes the sure index of movement in 
higher mentality and spirituality. 

The commonplace dictum of the 
rationalisation of impulses finds its 
acceptance in the XJpanishads, where the 
vital gratifications are looked upon 
with a mental reserve and detachment, 
whore the first impelling gets refined by 
the reinforcement from the fine move 
of life. Sacrifice is at the root of life 
in creation as well as in preservation, 
for creation implies self-alienation, 
preservation implies sacrifice : and 
rightly viewed, the gratification that 
follows them is the gratification not of 
enjoyment, but of sacrifice. When this 
sense dawns upon the habitual bio- 
psychological adaptations, the crude 
natural processes touch the ethical 
level, and get sanctified in the 
economy of moral and spiritual life. 

But humanity cannot be long confin- 
ed to the biological adaptation, and 
the cosmic impelling which gets 
satisfaction through it cannot long 
afford to have its expression through 
the vital-physical plane. The cosmic 
impelling cannot long continue in 
its eccentric projection and is soon 
followed by a centric urge, by the 
contrary tendency of inner concentra- 
tion. 

The life of wanderer is a life of in- 
tense concentration and inner opening, 
and naturally the eccentric projection 
disturbing the equilibrium of the 
higher mentality and spirituality can- 
not be long welcome in the life of pro* 
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parafiion for final realisation. This in- 
ward bent is naturally a forsaking of 
tho claims of the biological life, and is 
followed by continuous purification of 
tho biological and animal being. Tho 
least biological touch agitates the 
instincts and disturbs the calm equani- 
mity so much necessary for the finer 
penetration into the depth of being. 

Tlonco to wake up fine possibilities it 
is necessary to evaluate properly the 
instinctive demands, not with a view 
to kill a part of being, but with a 
higher intuition to regularise the 
instinctive forces and transform them. 
The nature of man is divided unto it- 
self, and this division cannot bo sot 
aside so long as there is no liarmony 
between tho benevolent and the mal- 
evolent forces, between tho forces of 
light and darkness in man. 

But from this it does not follow that 
the Upanishads have no insistence upon 
morality. The due importance of 
morality lias not boon denied. It has 
all along been urged as preparing the 
seeker for tho higher pursuits of know- 
ledge and Truth, and knowledge in the 
TTpanishads has been not merely an 
intellectual grasping but an intuiti- 
vised realisation which is not possi- 
ble in a system not fine enough to see 
through the *vaiL The Upanishads 
reveal a positive abhorrence for igno- 
rance, for ignorance keeps away the 
light of Truth and creates in man the 
hankering after pleasures here and 
hereafter. 

The Katha has drawn a distinction 
between the good and tho pleasant. The 
wise choose the first, the unwise, the 
second* Tho pleasant and the transitory 
are tho satisfaction that follows upon 
the performance of sacrificial rites. 
Hence tl^s pursuit of the wise has 
been always for the enduring and the 
eternal. 


The ethics of the Upanishads, there- 
fore, is essentially a moral preparation to 
acquire the fit understanding to grasp 
this teaching, and a fit being to finally 
realise it. 

Though the highest ideal has been 
Truth, still the Upanishads have shown 
the spirit of charity towards all the as- 
pects and phases of life and have not 
insisted upon a rigid moral oode to 
give us a chastened being and a pure 
self. The path of tho pleasant has been 
distinguished from the path of the good 
but; the pleasant aspect has not been 
always ignored, for all delight is the 
reflection of tho delight supernal. In 
tho move of life the ideal has not been 
forgotten, though it has been circum- 
scribed through the stations of life and 
the duties pertaining to them. But the 
main pursuit has to be kept up. Tho 
Upanishads do not emphasise the clois- 
tered virtues but have enjoined 
intense living of every moment of 
life. Even here the ideal has not been 
forgotten. 

When the pleasant has been discard- 
ed, it is not because the pleasant 
has no place in life. The pleasant has a 
distinct and important place in life 
inasmuch as there is a seeking for the 
pleasant in our being. And, there- 
fore, if there is the oall to discard it, it 
follows from the deeper penetration 
into and understanding of life. If the 
pleasant demands all the attention, 
life cannot rise above the surface joys 
and delights and go deeper to see the 
face of Beality. Tho hedonistic joys 
and delights have this limitation that 
they keep our attention and purpose 
fixed in the egoiatio oonsoiousness and 
do not allow the higher self-opening 
and self revelation. The pleasant 
tickles our lower mental being and is, 
therefore, an obstruotion to deeper rea- 
lisation and truer perception. If the 
happy truth that tho pleasures of 
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life are tihe shadows and reflections of 
the higher delight of the Self dawns 
upon us, then a possihiUby arises of 
welcoming the delights of Self in place 
of the pleasures of life. A deeper 
understanding is the surest way of 
transcondoiioe or transformation. But 
this does not suppose that our being 
should bo rigid and stiff to enable us 
to welcome the higher delights of Self. 
Morality should develop plasticity of 
nature to give that flnoness of intelli- 
gence and that poise of being which 
can see and appreciate the a-moral or 
the supra-moral expression of life. 
And our conduct is no longer dictated 
by a sense of constraint, and spirit is 
not highly strung by the sense of 
watchfulness and understanding. An 
artificial withdrawal and a forced sup- 
pression disturb the serenity of being. 
The Upanishads, therefore, do not dic- 
tate the same kind of adaptation for all. 
Those who arc by nature fit for a 
moral idealism can at once withdraw 
from the delights of life and seek th.e 
higher delights of Self. The char^fcandd 
being is indeed a necessity, but every 
one has not that fitness, For those 
the path of gratification and sacrifice, 
and sacrifice through gratification 
has been drawn. Anyhow the cosmo- 
centrio impulsion is to be esta- 
blished in life, if the direct transcen- 
dence of the impulses is not thefughb 
possible. Every constitution has not 
the same kind of instinctive urges. And 
in the lifo of knowledge tho instinctive 
urges can have no free play and free 
vent, for the liner intuitions cannot 
develop in a being dominated by 
instincts. The constant solicitations 
from instincts do not allow the mind 
to run into finer experiences and deve- 
lop finer intuitions. And, therefore, the 
strong instinctive urges naturally 
demand a satisfaction and expression 
before they can allow any freedom to 


the Self. The extroverts then have 
been civon the sanction to enjoy. But 
then this enjoyment has boon “spiri- 
tualised” HO to speak by the deeper 
understanding of instincts as cosmic 
urges subserving cosmic ends and pur- 
poses. This kind of understanding 
really transforms the instincts, and 
their crudeness is to a certain extent 
removed. In fact a kind of religiosity 
and spirituality is then found in them, 
Tho ethics of tho wanderer is essen- 
tially the adaptation to get a keen 
intelligence, a sound physique, a pure 
being and a wide sympathy. The 
moral discipline rears a fit physical 
frame to bear with dignity the stresses 
of physical adaptation, the abstention 
from food and drink gives a 
control over the crude demands of 
nature which disturb tho tranquillity of 
meditation. Tho sacrifices and the 
Tapas (religious discipline) clarify the 
mental being and free it from the vital 
complexes. Charity fosters sympathy 
and saves the being from rigidity and 
stiffness. Tho wanderer wakes up from 
tho dream of the plo/isuras and tho se- 
curities of the earthly life, and therefore 
frees himself from the native attrac 
tioiis of the flesh. These are instinc- 
tive impollings normal to tlio human 
being and tlio aspirant after trans- 
cendence must got over tho iinpsllings 
to havo the calm state of mind neces- 
sary to Truth-vision. 

The otiiics of Truth- vis ion is natu- 
rally different from tho ethics of the 
waking up and adjustment of the inner 
powers and possibilities. By tneir very 
promise tho Upanishads deny in the 
wanderer and tho contemplative the 
othics of activism, and in its place 
embrace that form of discipline neces- 
sary to final illumination and emanci- 
pation. The householder follows tho 
path of vita^activaf tho wanderer, of the 
vita’Cont$mplativa, From the nature 
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of the case, the life in family and 
sooiefey has active callings, and presents 
an aspect of life in which conflicts of 
claims and counter-claims sometimes 
disturb the calm equanimity and tran- 
quillity of being. But the freedom of 
the wanderer from these conflicts and 
their settlements can allow his mental 
being that relaxation which is neces- 
sary to contemplation. To put in 
modern terms, the wanderer’s life is free 
from the compelling forces of civili- 
sation and is devoted essentially to 
retirement. This retirement is sought 
as a blessed opportunity for meditation 
upon the finer phases of life to even- 
tually understand and enjoy the foun- 
tain source of life. The householder 
generally enjoys the life and its com- 
plexities through family and society, 
the wanderer enjoys the musings of 
life in its free and unrestrained ex- 
pression through the woods and the 
trees. The wider harmony of Nature 
streams into his relaxed being. The 
ethics of the active life is, therefore, 
different from the ethics of the 
contemplative life of the wanderer. 
Both seek and enjoy life and its expres- 
sion. The one enjoys it in its varie- 
ties and complexities and in its con- 
centration. The other enjoys it in its 
free and unrestrained expression in in- 
ward meditation and through Nature. 
The one enjoys the active joys of life, 
the other the sleeping delights in 
Nature and in soul. 

But there is essentially no conflict 
between the different phases and sta- 
tions of life. The one stage makes us 
fit for the next. Life blossoms through 
these stages of expression. In 
the process of unfoldment every 
stage is important, for they all 
exhibit life’s cadence, rhythm and 
beauty. Bach stage makes a definite 
advance ia the process of unfoldment. 
The conflict is really no conflict, so 


long as life moves on through succes- 
sive stages. The student life cultivates 
Dharma, as Chhandogya points out, 
and this Dharma is manifold — perfor- 
mance of sacrifice, preparation of texts, 
and cultivation of charity. Even the 
discipline of the inner control, the 
withdrawal of the mind, oto. is practis- 
ed in the student life, as preparation 
for further life of search and greater 
responsibility. The householder s life 
represents the second stage in the pro- 
cess of development. (And, therefore, 
the Texts which plead for a conciliation 
between saoriflees and gratification 
e.(/, Isa should be read as strictly enjoin- 
ing a precept for the householder.) 

In the life of the wanderer the 
balance of life in sacrifice and gratifica- 
tion has been sought to be displaced by 
the complete spiritualisation of the 
vital forces by bringing them under the 
control of the higher mentality 
and spirituality. The IJpanishads hold 
that tlie finest spiritual life is not pos- 
sible with these forces active in us, 
foV tlie natural aspiration in spiritual 
life is to go to the depths whore the 
deinands of the lower self can have 
no play. The spiritual life is a life of 
freedom in expanse, beyond the urges 
of divided life ; and hence in the spiri- 
tual height nothing can cling to the self 
which disturbs its harmony. 

A life of complete detachment from 
the native impellings towards satisfac- 
tion, biological and physical, has been 
enjoined upon and a form of rigourisra 
is thus proscribed for the aspirant, but 
the reward which follows compensates 
the discipline- The spiritual urges over- 
power the seeker and draw him more 
and more on the path by the ever- 
widening life and over-absorbing de- 
light. 

Truly speaking it is not rigouri8m,for 
there is no tension in mental being to 
follow the path of detachment. Detach* 
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mont has its own joy, fche joy of 
serenity and fine psychism. Spiri- 
tual shortsightedness identifies spiri- 
tual life and its discipline with 
rigourism and stiffness. Spiritual life, 
even in its preparation, has a flood of 
unique joy to pour upon the seeker, for 
it really exhibits life in its fineness and 
freshness. True spirituality promises 
joy in the beginning and joy In the 
end. It fosters fine sensibility which 
cannot remain satisfied with the crude 
delight of blind instincts. Hence in 
the case of the fit, even the least strain 
is not felt in spiritual life, for the 
whole being becomes attuned to the 
rhythm of spirit. The self-dividedness 
and the conflict between the higher and 
the lower selves which is really painful 
dissolves before the harmony of life. 
The more the life becomes spiritualised! 
the greater is the harmony between all 
the parts of being, and life becomes, as 
it were, a piece of poetry, symmetrical 
in parts and metrical in texture. 

The spiritual possibilities are enjoy- 
ed not only in the transcendent, but also 
in the initiation of spiritual life, for so 
potential is spirituality that its dis- 
tinctiveness and possibilities cannot be 


long missed when the seeker has the 
earnest quest. The spiritual life stands 
marked by its offering a more recep- 
tive being because of its intrinsic 
purity. 

This purity, the foundation of 
spiritual life, is no cant ; it is the 
essential condition for finer penetration. 
It is the purity of the higher and 
the lower mind, purity in flesh and 
spirit. Inward purity is not con- 
sistent with outward impurity, and 
therefore the text enjoins discipline for 
the inner as well as for the physical 
being. The true seeker, as the Katha 
enjoins, must have an attentive and 
intelligent understanding and a pure 
and clean body (t, iii. 8). 

This high demand at once requires a 
novel adjustment in life, a new bent on 
life’s path. This consists in an all- 
round sacrifice, a sacrifice which tou- 
ches the inner fountain of life and 
changes its wonted course and native 
impelling. 

The least outward impelling disturbs 
the calm, destroys tlie clarity necessary 
for realisation* Purity of being gives 
rise to subtle perception and* fosters 
transcendent insight. 


{To be coniinued) 


SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 
By Sister Devamata 


II 

^^jITH the great maiority who take 
up the religious life renuncia- 
tion is a reiterated process. They 
firop the world and pick it up 
again, again drop it, until re- 
nouncing, by force of increasing 
^apetition, becomes a daily act and a 


daily struggle. The reason of this is, 
they do not renounce that in them- 
selves that ties them to the world. This 
was pre-eminently untrue of Swami 
Bamakrishnananda* Ho made one 
sweeping act of renunciation and all 
the cords that bound him to family, 
social relations, pride of caste, ambition 
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and desire for name and fame, hung 
loose and severed. He cut the Inner- 
most cord. He renounced himself. His 
detachment was complete. I saw him 
meet disappointment, criticism, con- 
demnation, antagonism, waxing and 
waning of his work, even loss by death, 
with a smile on his face. He would sit 
cross-legged on a rug near the north 
door of the monastery hall in the ear- 
lier Math at Mylapore ; his powerful 
body bare to the waist— as was the cus- 
tom under the burning skies of Madras 
— one hand holding his foot, and rocking 
gently back and forth with rhythmic 
regularity, — thus he would ait and tell 
me quite casually of some blow that 
had been struck at his calm and his 
courage. 

He was not unfeeling. “If we cannot 
love others, if we cannot servo others, 
what are wo hero for?” were the fre- 
quent words on his lips. His heart was 
large and generous, overflowing with 
dispassionate love; but he was a San- 
nyasin, one who had renounced ; and 
that meant he must be even-minded 
in praise and blame, honour and 
dishonour, victory and defeat. “ When 
a man is vilified, yet shows no resent- 
ment or even annoyance, ” he said one 
day, “ you may bo sure he has con- 
quered his ego and is completely 
detached.” 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that Swami Ramakrishnananda 
possessed a placid personality. Ho was 
too powerful, too positive in his reac- 
tions, to be placid. Placidity is passive, 
negative, the absonco of disturbance, 
not the result of a struggle lived out. 
True serenity, on the contrary is the 
fruit of storm. It is the quiet of the 
harbour after riding the gale. It con- 
tains a deptli, a latent force, which 
could sprng from nothing lops. All 
groat souls who labour for humanity 
are storm-swept at times. Christ drove 


the money- changers before His wrath. 
He dealt scorching rebuke to the 
Pharisees. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
too had his moments of righteous 
indignation. The cause never lay in 
himself. Any attack or hostility direct- 
ed against him left him unmoved. It 
was disloyalty to the Ideal, negligonoa 
or carelessness in the Lord’s Service, 
disrespect toward that which was 
sacred and holy, hypocrisy, insincerity 
— these were the things that roused 
him. as they did the prophets of old. 

The Swami rarely discussed worldly 
affairs. Ho did not read the news- 
papers. To the lay mind he might 
have seemed lacking in human interest, 
but in reality ho was keenly concerned 
for his follow-men. He believed how- 
ever that true interest consisted not 
in remaining human with them, hut in 
helping them become Divine. “ Those 
who give up the world for the 
spiritual life are giving up the uncer- 
tain for the certain, the passing for 
the permanent, ” ho reiterated. It 
was inevitable from this attitude of 
mind that ho should dwell with 
groat insifltenro on the value of 
renunciation, “ All our power comes 
from renunciation,” ho declared again 
and again. “Only when we have given 
up our life, do wo begin to live. At 
present we are like prisoners. Wo may 
got a glimpse of freedom now and then 
but the world falls upon us when we 
are ofiF our guard, and drags us back 
once more into our prison cell. As 
soon as a man finds out, however, that 
these little pleasures of the flesh are 
nothing compared with the infinite 
pleasures of the spirit, ho wants to 
renounce ; not for the sake of renun- 
ciation, but because ho has found some- 
thing better. He has realised the 
hollowness of the enjoyments of the 
world and can be satisfied only with 
higher enjoyment. Benunoiation 
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means giving up a lesser thing for a 
greater.'* 

I saw Swami Hamakrishnananda 
very seldom during the heated hours 
of the day ; but when the evening 
coolness began to fall, tempering the 
sun-scorch of midday, I would go 
across to the monastery, accomplish 
the simple duties I was allotted there, 
and assist at Arati. Then 1 would take 
my place on the rug near the Swami in 
the monastery hall and listen — listen 
so intently that I was able to go home 
and write down later ail that I had 
heard. Sometimes others were pre- 
sent, sometimes we were alone, but 
always the Swami talked with the 
same ardour of feeling. On one evening 
that is vivid in my memory, ho spoke 
at length of the illusive spell which 
the world casta over us : “As long 
as there is intense struggle,” he said, 
“there are still desires which tie us 
to the world. Wo have not realised 
yet its complete hollowness. When 
we realise that, the w'ay is easy. 
The world is a place where the unreal 
appears to be real and the real appears 
unreal. Mai/a makes us believe some- 
thing to be where there is nothing, and 
nothing to be where there is something. 
It makes weakness seem all-powerful 
and the powerful seem weak. The poor 
sage in the forest, whoso loin cloth is of 
bark and whose bed is the bare ground, 
appears to the world as a weakling ; 
while the king on his throne in a glit- 
tering palace appears to it strong ; but 
in reality it is the sage that is powerful. 
Compared to him the king on his 
throne is nothing. Eecognisiug this, 
kings in ancient times, when a sage 
came to their court, would come down 
from their throne and prostrate in the 
dust before him.“ 

"The charm of Maya is so irresisbi- 
hle, it is only when God is gracious to 


us that wo can lift the veil and get a 
little glimpse of Him. All Maya is 
localised in ego. Pull out the founda- 
tion and the whole house will collapse. 
Take away the ego and the whole struc- 
ture of Maija will fall. Then you will 
realise a state of perfect calmness. 
Maya traps us through the senses. Ho 
who has conquered his senses has con- 
quered the whole universe," 

“If a man should see God, what 
would he ask for ?” Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Master, said once. “Houses and 
lands ? No : God-vision. Nothing less 
would seem worthwhile.” So was it 
with Swami Bamakrishnananda. He 
had no quarrel with the world. He re- 
cognised its charm and beauty, but he 
knew tliat that charm was ephemeral, 
that beauty fleeting; while beneath them 
lay hidden the unchanging and everlast- 
ing. “Seek that and that only,” was his 
constant cry. “Do not be content with 
the little finite things of this world. 
Do not be satisfied with anything short 
of infinite. Lot your ambition be in- 
finity- Give up because you know that 
what you throw away is perishable, 
what you gain is imperishable and eter- 
nal. The more you can fix your mind 
on God and forgot yourself, the more 
quickly will this be done.” These words 
strike the keynote of the Swami'a tea- 
chings. They were a continuous call 
to infinitude. 

As it was through our desires that 
the world hold us captive, he waged 
relentless war against the tyranny of 
desire. “It is not easy,” he said one 
evening as we talked together, “to free 
the mind of desires. God alone can 
do it. A man who has no idea of God 
will never get rid of desires. He will 
say : “ If I have no desire what differ- 
euco will there be between me and the 
wall? It 13 desire alone that gives 
me enjoyment. For every desire there 
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is satisfaction in the world. Why, 
then, should I give up desire ? The 
man who has devotion for God, how- 
ever, sees that instead of bringing en^ 
joyment, those desires are the source of 
all his unhappiness. He realises that 


in God alone can he find satisfaction 
for all desires. God is infinite bliss and 
all other happiness is finite and perish- 
able. Hence nowhere but in Him can 
true happiness be found, a happiness 
that has no break*” 


SANKAEA AND VEDANTA 

By Prof, Ernest P. Ilorrwitz 


^pGE after age, new stacks have been 
added to Sankara’s immortal com- 
mentary by sagos who cognized things 
of the spirit, and dared live the truth 
they know, regardless of the world’s 
cheap sneers or praises* Groedlesa, yet 
benevolent to every creed, not entering 
into competition with tho world's reli- 
gions, but supplying a common base for 
all, Vedanta seems pre-eminently fit to 
function as a kind of international 
arbitration court between conflicting 
sects, to settle theological disputes 
without fear or favour. Every denomi- 
nation within every faith is inclined to 
raise the war cry : my creed alone is 
true, only my saviour is divine ! But 
Vedanta, world-wide in its sympathies, 
points to the one divine life which is 
profusely manifest in all of God’s mes- 
sengers. They are sent, from ago to ago, 
into the soul-sick world to heal disease, 
and redeem those in bondage. Man- 
kind constantly relapses into error, and 
ever needs salvation. Moses and 
Mohammed, Buddha and Jesus, fulfil- 
led the same charitable mission of re- 
claiming erring mortals from gloom to 
light. Like ships furrowing the sea, 
these godmen left behind them a long 
and luminous trail which the restless 
waves of Maya or cosmic nescience, 
time and Rgain, effaced and obliterated. 
Tho law uf Nature is inbred delusion 
and darkness broken by an occasional 


streak of light. Vedanta focuses the 
spiritual effulgence of all creeds, great 
and small, from the dim instinct of 
savage souls to tho radiant gospel light. 
Tho world’s religions are sober and 
practical guides along life's tortuous 
path of sin and error; Vedanta cham- 
pions all creeds. 

Sankara, tho classical exponent of 
Vedanta, recognises unity beneath 
variety, and gradual expansion of per- 
sonal interests into a world- wide 
fellow-feeling. Family, city, nation, 
race, all manners of compaDionship, are 
so many steps on the way. Vedanta 
merges individuality into the infinite ; 
tho narrow current of love for home 
and country broadens out, until tho 
heart flows over with sweet compassion 
for suffering humanity, and finally 
loses itself in the boundless ocean of 
divine pity. In order to account for 
the multiplicity of phenomena present- 
ed to the exterior senses, Sankara 
assumes one basic principle, and not 
two or more ; he is a non-dualist. Phy- 
sical science affirms the interdependence 
of cosmic force and matter. Monotheists 
acknowledge a Creator outside creation ; 
pantheists object to anything extra* 
cosmic, and believe that God is indwel- 
ling in everything. But all this is 
dualism. Sankara s monistic claim rests, 
on the assumption that Nature is in 
God, a transient shadow oast by Deity, 
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a wavering image of Him in whom all 
things have thoir prenatal germ and 
final resting place. 

Sankara is utterly opposed to dull- 
witted materialism which identifies 
ultimate perfection with Nature’s in- 
born corruption and limitations. Ho is 
also equally antagonistic to the narrow 
conception that mental energy, moral 
force and spiritual power, are but 
vibrations of indestructible matter. 
Doomed is that person or nation that 
worships base matter, and dances round 
the golden calf. What more can the 
almighty dollar purchase than economic 
comfort and luxury ? As a rule, the 
neglected education of millionaires 
benefits little from foreign travel. They 
are generally pampered and self- 
engrossed ; too much money burdens 
the mind quite as heavily as utter 
poverty. The best things pertain to 
heart and soul and spirit ; they are 
free gifts, and to bo had for nothing. A 
material civilization without the back- 
ground of artistic culture and rel igious 
ideals will collapse like a dwelling- 
house built on shifting, drifting sand. 

All life is of God, Sankara toadies. 
The body is of flesh, but the soul is of 
God, and regenerate souls are ono in 
Him. Moonbeams tremble in the 
silver- flooded hedge ; they are actual 
enough, yet have no reality apart 
from the moon. They cannot shine 
unless the moon shines. Each indivi- 
dual, born anew by the spirit’s sancti- 
fying touch, is a ray of Universal 
Soul, an outflow and reflectiou of the 
diviuo; a likeness of celestial glory, 
Seen in a mirror darkly. 

A heart renewed, 

And full of love divine, 

Simple and pure and true and good. 

A copy. Lord, of Thine 1 
Our true nature is ‘divine. However 
dense the veil of selfishness, however 
thick the fumes of passion are, which 


stifle the heavenly flame, they cannot 
quench, though they repress, the 
mystic fire wliich burns low or bright 
in every heart. Light is complete in 
itself, and does not depend on darkness, 
although it is more conspicuous in the 
dark. Buti darkness may be changed to 
light. Each selfish impulse and indul- 
gent act shuts out some of God’s light, 
and adds another weight to the heavy 
chain which binds man to the prison- 
house of flesh. 

The psychological current of Sankhy a- 
yoga which flowed into the new 
theology is broad and deep, but the 
spiritual torrents of Vedanta are more 
rapid and translucent. In their fearless 
rush after truth they hurl the soul 
along, heedless of earthly obstacles 
wliich might impede progress. Is 
Vedanta older than Sankhya? The 
idle question has boon hotly contestedi 
and the answer is simple enough. 
Unsystomatised Sankhya, the vene- 
rable source of Buddhist psychology, 
precedes and antedates Sankara’s har- 
vest of Indian wisdom. But his im- 
perishable Sanskrit commentary, which 
deserves a place of honour by the side 
of Plato’s Dialogues and Kant’s Cri- 
tiques, is chronologically anterior to 
the coherent texts of the Sahkhya 
School. 

Heaven and hell are watchwords of 
the Christian church; being and non- 
being, Sat and Asat, are the keynote and 
catchword of Vedanta* Even such 
exquisite qualities as omuisoionoe, 
omuipotonca and perfect goodness, seem 
inadequate to Brahman or God, un- 
worthy of Deity which is infinite 
rather than personal. Knowledge and 
love presui^pose objects to bo known 
and loved. To connect finite objeots 
with the infinite shows crude reason- 
ing. A Creator, conscious of the 
creation and blessing his creatures, 
implies a qualification of the unquali- 
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fled which is pure Being (Sat), absolute 
consciousuess (Chit) and perfect bliss 
(Ananda). Sat-chit'ananda is no quali- 
fication, but the very essence of 
Brahman in the Vedanta philosophy. 
Human happiness, knowledge and ex- 
istence, compared to Satclndanauda, 
are mere dreams and passing shadows. 
Fish in the sea, birds in the air, angels 
and men, all things created, breathe in 
Thee! Not transitory lif<^ relative 
thought and earthly bliss, is Thy triune 
name,0 Father (Pitar) of Light (Dyau), 
but transcendent life, pure reason and 
absolute blessedness! 

Does the student of Indian litera- 
ture remember Satyakama, the truthful 
boy, and Sati the faithful wife ? ^ The 
neuter form of Sati is Sat which 
means “ the True or quite lite- 
rally, “what is”. Truth “is’* in sooth ! 
Untruth is non-existent, a mere 
vapour and delusion of an overheated 
or distorted brain. Sat is the Ever- 
present, but Asat is absent from a 
noble soul. Falsehood and naugh- 
tiness are Asat. In the beginning rose 
desire, the primal germ and seed of 
organic life ; sagos who search their 
heart discover Sat hid in Asat. Raraa- 
krishna named the most gifted of his 
spiritual sons “Vivekananda” which 
signifies, blessed through ‘discrimina- 
tion” fVivoka) ; the young Sannyasi 
was able to discern between reality 
and appearance, Sat and Asat, sub- 
stance and semblance. 

The transient world as it appears 
tothefi\re senses is Asat, but change- 
less reality, the divine essence of every 
individual, is Sat* The senses can 
only cognize Asat or outward pheno- 
mena which are bound by space and 
time and obey the law of evolution 
and causfllity. What bud, bee, babe 

1. Bee the author’s Short History of 
Indian Literature. 


really are, the senses never know. 
Earth life with its keen joys and 
sorrows is Asat. We are Asat, imper- 
fect. The Perfect is beyond time and 
change. We evolve, and have reached 
various stages of growth. And it is be- 
cause we are more or less advanced, 
none equally gifted, that so different 
views of life are taken. A painter’s eye 
sees finer shades, a musician’s ear 
detects subtler tones, a poet’s radiant 
fancy is more alert and intuitive, a 
philosophic mind is clearer about the 
nature and reason of things than 
ordinary mortals are. Some people 
seem to have lost all sense of harmony 
and colour which beautify Nature. 
Others lack tact, or brain, or, worse 
still, are heartless. Yet, there is unity 
behind all the variety of gifts and 
deficiencies. There is concord above the 
clash of endless opinions* Great souls, 
indeed, have overcome their rebellious 
nature and step by step have risen to 
the heights of Sat, the Christ- plane, 
where all differences melt in Oneness 
of vision. But all who love the life 
of the senses arc held in bondage by 
Asat, He who loves his life shall lose 
it, but those who loathe it shall keep 
it unto life eternal. Alas I We love our 
chains, they tinkle sweetly* We have 
grown fond of the gilded prison bars, 
like caged birds that never felt the 
wild thrill and throb of freedom. 

Such is the teaching about Sat. It 
is Aryan wisdom, worked out indepen- 
dently in India, Greece and Germany, 
the three headquarters of the word’s 
metaphysics. Vedanta, Plato and Kant 
have reached the same conclusion 
almost in identical terms. 

The test of true success is discern- 
ment between what is accidental and 
essential. Reality, unmanifest and 
absolute, is beyond the reach of the 
senses, and passes human understand- 
ing. Reality is our very self, the 
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DESIRE AND ITS CONTROL 

By Sivami Prana ueshananda 


the Katha Upanishad it is stated, 
God has ronderod the senses so de- 
fective that they go outward, hence man 
sees the external objeots and not the 
internal Self. Seme wise man desirous 
of Immortality turns hia eyes in and 
beholds the inner Atman.” 

It is no wonder, then, that man with 
his senses always going outwards comes 
in contact with the objects of the senses 
and thinks, or rather is led to think, of 
them constantly. Thus a longing for 
possessing them is established in his 
mind and he forthwith exerts himself 
to get them, as he thinks ha could 
derive happiness from those objects* 
The natural tondenoy of man is to seek 
happiness in external objects. He 
knows no better. Ho is so charmed 
with the pleasurable aspect of the sense 
objects, that he does not or cannot see 
thoir painful olfeot in the beginaing. 
This exertion to possess the objeots 
arouses in him a certain amount of 
Rajas, i.r., aetivitv, and puts him to 
coasoless efforts. Ho goes on desiring 
one object after another, — one ful- 
filled another is craved for, that satis- 
fied yot another and so on. There is 
no end of his desires, as there is no 
limit to the objects of the senses out- 
side. Modern science has enabled 
man to explore newer and newer 
avenues for worldly enjoyments and 
: physical comforts* 

! Although desires are infinite, the 
acope for fulfilment is limited, as man 
^ith a limited energy at liia disposal 
Qannot satisfy all the desires of his 
9 


mind in one short span of life. But a 
desire once raised in the mind docs not 
die without producing its effect. The 
min i stuff is a great store house of all 
those desires reduced to impressions or 
Samskaras, and when the body and the 
senses are worn out by the active pur- 
suit after the fulfilmout of these de- 
sires, the body falls and the soul within 
attains mow body suitable for the enjoy- 
ment of dorirjs which loom large before 
its mind's eye at the time of its depar- 
ture from the present body. Bha-ijavin 
Sri Krishna says in the Git i : “ ivi- 
membering whafcevov object at the cud, 
ho (man) leaves the body, that aiouo is 
reached by him, 0 son of Kiinti, 
(because) of his constant thought of that 
object.” Supposing the soul thinks of 
animal do-iros it must fake an animal 
body, /.e., a body suitahlo for the satis- 
faction of its aniin il Jauros. intalloo- 
tnal pursuits begot a man’s body and 
spiritual confcomplafciou, a go i’s holy. 
But if the mind-stuif is mala up oi all 
those impressions and the soul gets :m 
animal bovly, only 1,l;c anim il (Ic.-iros 
will be fullillel and the otlior do.lre.u 
must wait tin suit JiIa onvi.’PumontJ 
aviso. 

Thus the soul is ciuglit in this net- 
work of iMaya- -of births a?id dc.itris in 
otevnal succession. Iv.it man cniiiot 
go on witii this sorb of life for cv’oi’, for 
after all ho is endowed with reason and 
by hia bitter cxperionco buds he out that 
‘ desire is newr satisilal by the onjoy- 
menb of dosin?, that it only iucroasos 
the more, as lire when ghee is poured 
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upon it.’ This is truo not only of sonso 
enjoyments, but also of mental and in- 
tellectual enjoyments, — in fact of all the 
enjoyments of which the human mind 
is capable. Unsatisfied desires put 
man out of gear, anger grows and 
leaves him deluded, and this again 
benumbs his intellect causing him to 
lose his power of discrimination 
between the real and the unreal. 

Is there then no way out of this 
Maya, this unappeasable hre of desire, 
the eternal foe of man dragging him from 
birth to birth, death to death ? 
Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna used to say 
that so long as the seeds of desire are 
not burnt in man he cannot escape from 
this eternal round of births and deaths. 
The potter keeps in his courtyard both 
baked and unbaked earthen pots. A 
cow trampling upon them breaks them 
to pieces, but the potter throwing away 
the baked pot pieces reserves the un- 
baked ones to form them into fresh 
vessels. Similarly the Creator has no 
use for these who have burnt their de- 
sires. They are like baked pots. There- 
fore it has been taught by all teachers 
to those who witih to free themselves 
from the bondage of birth and death, 
“Desire nothing, give up all desires and 
be perfectly satisfied.” 

But how to burn the seeds of desi- 
res ? It is easier said than done. It is 
declared in the Gita, “ The turbulent 
senses do violently snatch away the 
mind of even a wise man striving for 
perfection.” The seat of desire, tlie 
Lord says, is the senses, tho mind and 
the intellect, and it can be controlled 
through Vairagya and Abhyasa, i. e, 
dispassion and practice. Vairagya is 
withdrawal of the mind from all the 
sense objects and concentrating it on 
God who is the source of real happiness. 
Abhyasa is practising to keep tho 
mind fai i on God whenever it goes in 
pursuit of sensual enjoyments. But 


Vairagya does not come to those who 
have not gone through the experience 
of desire in some form or other. 

This dispassion towards sense objects 
should not be mistaken for the indiffe- 
rence displayed by a dull Tamasio man 
towards them, for he with his uiidove- 
lopod brain cannot desire. A saint also 
does not desire. The extremes are 
alike, but the saint has gone through 
the experience of life and the other 
has not. When tho vibrations of 
ether are low, we do not see the light, 
it is darkness. When they are very 
high, then also we do nob see the 
light. 

A wise man having gone through 
the experience of sense enjoyments 
finds out that these are parents of 
misery and the cause of birth and 
death, and hence he does not seek 
pleasure in them, lie gives up all 
desires and by means of renunciation 
withdraws hia senses from their objects 
just as tho tortoise tucks up its limbs 
in times of danger. He then fixes his 
mind on tho Atman which has neither 
birth nor death and becomes ‘ Immor- 
tal and happy’* " He who can with- 
stand in this world, before the libera- 
tion from this body, the impulso 
arising from both anger and lust, ho 
is steadfast (in Yoga), ha is a happy 
man ” — (Gita). 

Now what is meant by giving ii)) 
desires ? If man gives up desires how 
can life go on V It would he suicidal, 
for killing desire means killing tho 
man too with it. If there is no desire, 
it is true there is no suffering. The 
stones and walls Iiavo no desires and 
they never suffer. Stones are stones, 
they never grow, never evolve. There 
are many things we have done in our 
lives which wo wish wo had never dono 
but which at the same time have been 
great teachers, and have helped us to he 
wbat wo are today. The true solution 
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lies not in killing' desiroa, but in not 
being fti^ected by their objocba, in seeing 
tbe glory of God in everytiiing. Tho 
ocean ns not at all afTeotod by the 
waters flowing into it from all sides* 
Similarly, that man alono linds true 
peace and his wisdom becomes steady 
in whom no reaction of desiio is pro 
duced by the objects of enjoyment, 


which he liappons to come across 
during his sojourn on earth. God is in 
the desire that rises in our mind. He 
is in the things wc possess to satisfy 
our desires. The Git.i says : — “ The 
self-controlled man moving among 
objects with souses under restraint, and 
froo from attraction and aversion attains 
to tranquillity.’’ 


BUDDHA AND SANKARA'' 

Swami Istoarananda 


r^T is a strange coincidence that today 
wo are celebrating the birthdays of 
two great personalities of India, whose 
lives and missions had been looked upon 
as opposed to each otlier’s. The one 
was supposed to bo an atheist, nihilist, 
or agnostic, denouncing and dethron- 
ing tho gods, and tho other a Brahma* 
vadin to whom God alone was true and 
nothing else existed ; the one defying 
the authority of agelong traditions and 
scriptures, tho other a champion of the 
Vedas tho authority of v;hich was 
supreme and infallible ; tho one keenly 
alive to the injustice, inequalities, and 
disLi actions of privilege iu tlio social 
order of Varnishrama, the other a 
defoiidor and upholder of the orthodox 
conservatism ; the one giving away 
his hard earned exporiencos to one and 
all without any distinction, admitting 
oven the lowest of tho low to his Order, 
the other a zealous guardian of tho 
purity of tho traditional culture and 
learning, withholding thosamo from the 
vulgar gaze of the masses ; the one de- 
pending solely on his own realisations 
and the profundity of his native wisdom, 
the other a vast ocean of scriptural 
knowledge ; the one intensely practical 
and solely concerned with immediate 


problems, hating all speculation and 
hairsplitting intelloctualism, the other 
supremely metaphysical, who revelled in 
the glories of philosophical warfare and 
v/roto volumes after volumes of books, 
conscious of Ids intellectual powers, 
challenging and defeating all who 
differed from him ; tho one denounced 
as heterodox and his religion and his 
name banished from India, the other on 
the contrary a name to bo conjured with 
among the vast majority of Hindus^ 
That Bhagav.in Buddha and Bhagavan 
Sankara could bo worshipped on the 
same day and on the same altar side by 
side is full of significance for tho 
futuvo of India. This is tiio roassertion 
once more of the great characteristic of 
tho Indo-Aryan civilisation whose 
supremo merit consists in its capacity 
to soo the unity behind all diversities, 
its genius for synthesis, its passion for 
harmony, its power for assi rdfation, 
absorption, integration and reintegra- 
tion. It is the expression of tho same 
genius which declared tbrougli Bhaga- 
van Krishna, “ In whatever way men 
seek me, in that particular way do I 
reveal myself unto them” and “ What- 
ever being there is, endowed with 
grandeur, beauty or strength, know 


Paper read on tho joint celebration of the birthdays of Buddha and Sankara. 
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that it has sprung only from a spark of 
iny splondour”: th.Lb made the Poura- 
iiikas S03 ill P)Iia}4avan Buddha who 
novor proachol a Clod, the Avatara of 
Vishnu ; which suspoctod a Praoh- 
channa Bouddha in Sankara, the great 
antagonist of P’uMliisin. Today that 
genius of India ii ouca more awaka and 
is engaged in the mighty task of co- 
ordinating and synthesising the great 
conflicting spiriturd end cultural forces 
in and outside India. 

In fact there is nothing strange in 
Konascent India once more welcoming 
the liight of the World to accept her 
adoration and lier worship. This is 
only the last and unfinished glop of a 
movement which was going on for 
centuries together, whicli was the cause 
of the nominal disappoaraiico of Piud- 
dhisrn from the land of its birth, a 
movement which wms in roality a 
veahsorption of the rohol child Into 
the boaorn of the rnotiior church. 
Having contributed all tiiat was 
original and life-giving in it the now 
reform movomont lost ifeaolf in the ini- 
ineusity of thj mother church and 
ceased to live as a separate household. 
The strong poasimistiu outlook of Bud- 
dhism, with its oy.; iiK\'-yg on the 
misery and iinpermaneuoe of life, 
greatly modilied the optimistic outlook 
of the age of the UpanTshads and of the 
Gita, leaving its legacy to the hibor 
Vodantic movement beginning with 
Sankara. Witli the advent of Bud- 
dhism renunciation gained an import- 
ance and a popularity vvhich it never 
had to the same extent before ; raonas- 
ticism became a widespread social ina- 
tibutiou. By way of philosophy its 
chief contribution was that it equipped 
the Maya Vada of Suikara with argu- 
ments with which ho could defeat the 
Dvaitins who argued for the indepen* 
dent real ty of soul, God, and universe. 
Sankara himself was keenly aware of 


this and admitted the resemblance of 
his system to Buddhism, of course add- 
ing a protest that Advaita was based 
on the pivot of the Absolute and not 
on Sunya Vada. Panchadashi, a later 
Vedantic work, has argued that the 
Sunya of the Buddhists is in reality 
the Brahman of the Vedantia. Other 
Vedantio ’writers too havo similarly 
identified the one with the other. On 
the ritualistic side Bhagavan Buddha 
gave a blow to the religion of Yagas, 
Yagnasand animal sacrifices, which the 
Vedic religion could no more revive ; 
and Buddhist kings like Asoka enforced 
non-killing on pain of penalty. The 
ritualistic religion which had persisted 
in spite of the Upanishadic movement 
and the Gita, both of which had laid 
strops on the spirituil aspect, came to i 
a stand still for centuries together, so 
that it must h ivo helped Sankara a good 
deal in putting down the reactionary 
movement under Kuraarilla Bhatta 
before it grow too strong. The ethics 
of compassion and non-killing empha- 
sised by Buddhism and carried to its 
extreme in Jainism has boon boqueathed 
to and retained even to this day in 
modern Vaishnavimn. The democratic 
spirit in rol’gion, though found in its 
seed in the Bpinisliads and the Gita, 
was never allowed to grow and reach 
the masses, and it remained for Buddha 
to throw open the gacos of knowledge 
and Mukti to the high and the low 
alike. The later movements started 
by Rimanuia, Ghaitanya, Kabir and 
Nanak and a host of others were all 
carrying forward the morneaturn of 
the Buddhistic movement. Again, 
modern popular Hinduism, its ex- 
tensive imago worship, tomploa and 
processions were all the gifts of 
Buddhism, nut to say anything special 
about its contribution to arohiteotura 
and sculpture. Even today the imaga 
of Buddha is worshipped in many 
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temples in Malabar under the name of 
Sasta, the son of Siva born of Vishnu, 
the legendary conooction of the age of 
the Puranas. There are very ancient 
Hindu temples in Orissa with the 
images of Buddha onitheir walls, point- 
ing to tbe fact that those were wholly 
taken over along with their devotees 
into the Vedio fold. An Order of monks 
closely organised under elaborate rules 
and regulations, with established 
centres and monasteries, and carrying 
on propaganda on a vast scale was the 
gift of Buddha to which Bhagavan 
Sankara was not a little indebted in the 
founding of his own Order. 

Though the author of the Bhagavata 
has mentioned him as an Avatara, it 
was only blind prejudice and fanaticism 
that could not find a way to accept 
the personality of the Buddha, the 
Enlightened, the Awakener, the Cem- 
passionate, the Liberator, whose 
character stands unsurpassed in the 
world of men as a veritable manifesta* 
tion of the Divine on earth* Today 
we can no longer bo without him, whoso 
lasting contribution to the civilisation 
of the world is his own sublime persona- 
lity. A greater renunciation the world 
has not seen than of this prince 
surrounded by all the comforts of life. 
Ha takes to the life of a beggar, and for 
what ? Not for his own liberation but 
to find out a way to put an ond to the 
misery of the millions around him. 

— that was the 
sole motive of his life's labours. Though 
thousands worshipped at hie feet ha 
disclaimed all suparhumanity for him* 
self. He said he was a man like 
any of us and Buddhahood was the 
birthright of one and all without 
distinotion. A man of supreme self- 
reliance, ha taught the same manli- 
ness to his disciples. His method and 
his outlook were, like those of the 
Jnaui and the Yogi, discriminative 


analysis and self-control, and in work 
he was a perfect Karma Yogi. Though 
he did not submit to the authority of 
any scriptures, the essence of his 
tea-shing was the same as that of the 
Upanishads ; only lie laid more stress 
on the moaos rather than define the 
exact nature of the Ultimate Reality. It 
was enough for him that Samsara with 
its misery was extinct whatever else 
may lie beyond it. Though heterodox in 
all appearance ho was really orthodox in 
spirit, and that was why the so-called 
‘denouncer’ of God became an Avatar of 
God. Buddha was neither a Sunya Vadin 
(nihilist) nor a NirisvaraVadin(athoi8t), 
he had simply no Vada about these 
things, noi hor ‘yes’ nor W. Nor was 
ho an agnostic. An agnostic is one who 
says, “I do ant know, nor do I think it 
ever possible to know the Ultimate 
Truth.” Ho does not think it ever pos- 
sible to find a solution. But Buddha 
knew that, knowing which all doubts 
are dispelled, knots of the heart are cut 
asunder, and all Karma comes to an 
end. He had no iifime for that which 
defies all attempt at definition. His 
position was that of the Upanishadio 
Rishi who declared, “I do not think 
that I know it well, nor do I think 
that I know it not. He among us 
knows it truly who knows this •yz.’;., 
nor do I know that I know it not*” 

Nor was Buddha a mere moral phi- 
losopher. No doubt his moral to.achings 
are unsurpassed, bat then morality was 
to him a means to an end. No system 
of morality iiudertakos to root out all 
misery of Simssira. Goodnoss is not 
always liappinoss and peace, nor is it 
identical witli freedom. But Buddha 
gave an ultimate solution of the prob- 
lems cf liio. I*, -s therefore a baseless 
charge that ii-iddhiam is only a 
system of ethics and not a religion. 
To us it seems the only epithet 
which would suit him is Nirvana 
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Vadin. Evaryfehing of his preaching 
was contained in thali. Attain Nirvana 
by following tho eightfold path 
and then all i)i*oblGm9 are solved, 
all questionings are answered, all 
doubts vanish. Karma coases, misery 
comes to an and, the wheel of birth and 
death are out asunder. It is not dark- 
ness, it is enlightenment, it is illumina- 
tion, it is Buddhahood. Tho Blessed 
One says, “ Enter ye all into it and 
attain to inBnite peace, the peace that 
passeth all understanding.’* 

“ Be earnest then, 0 brethren, lioly, 
full of thought. 

Be steadfast in resolve ! keep watch 
over your hearts ; 

Who wearies not, but holds fast to 
this truth and law 

Shall cross this sea of life, shall make 
an end of grief.” 

But there were defects in the move- 
ment and Bhagavan Sankara came to 
remove them. Weak mortals as we arei 
we want a God to whose face we could 
look up in the days of sorrow, wlio 
could support us in the dark despair 
of tribulation. Buddhism had not pro- 
vided for it. The inspiring personality 
of the Ble^L'Od One was removed by 
thirteen centuries and was disfigured 
beyond recognition by a heap of miracles 
that had gathered round him. Hun- 
dreds of tribes, aboriginal and alien, 
that crowded into the fold of Buddha 
swamped Buddhism with their own 
superstitions and under their weight 
Buddhism degeneratol into hideous 
necromancy and hobgoblin worship. 
Secret Vamachara practices further de- 
moralised the purity of Buddha’s cult. 
Moreover Buddhism, while it broke down 
the rigidity of the old social order, did 
not replace it by a definite soheme of 
social life for the laity. Also the philo- 
sophical edifice of Buddhism did not 
rest on a atisfaotory hypothesis* So 
^ben Bhagavan Sankara came with a 


rational philosophy and a theistio reli- 
gion, reviving the old complete Bchema 
of social code, the crumbling edifice of 
Buddhism crashed. India was rdoon« 
quered for the mother church. The 
supremacy of the Vedas was r0-0sta\)li- 
shed. The scheme of Varnashrama Dhar- 
ma was revived, and many an alien 
crowd found some place or other in it. 
Caste distinctions which had gone lax 
wore made rigorous. Privileges were 
guarded. Sanskrit, known only to the 
few, became once more the language of 
religion and literature, and gained un- 
precedented prestige. In fact India was 
again at least nominally re-Aryanised. 
The reactionary movement for ritualism 
led by Kumarilla Bhatta was nipped iu 
the bud and Juana Eanda was proclaim • 
od as the essence of religion. The Upani- 
shads wore systematically interpreted 
and all the philosophical systems were 
synthesised into one whole under the 
hogerriony of Advaitri. Alien gods were 
all adopted into the family of tho Vodic 
gods or were transformed into the 
Supreme God by the philosophy of tho 
one Brahman immanent in all Gods. The 
greatest achievement of Sankara was the 
formulation of tho Advaita philosophy, 
tho best flower of Indian thought 
and the crownmg glory of Hinduism. 
Even today Sankara's name stands sup- 
reme in the world of thought and 
philosophy, and will go down to pos- 
terity as one of the immortal names 
in Hinduism. 

Bhagavan Sankara and his band of 
Saunyasins achieved a good deal and 
brought order from chaos. But today we 
are again encountered by almost tho 
same problems as Sankara had, and a 
groat work is awaiting the followers of 
Sanatana Dharma, to be accomplished 
under the inspiration of his genius and 
his synthetic outlook. Firstly, there is 
the task of achieving the I harmony of 
philosophies and religions of the world 
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atid putting a stop to religious riuar- 
rels and fanaticism and sectarian 
bigotry by flooding the world with- 
fcha message of Vedanta. Secondly, 
there is the immense task of creating 
social solidarity in India. Is it ever 
possible to weld all India into one 
Aryan scheme of life and culture, or 
failing it, to And tho moans of co-or- 
dinating the different types of cultures 
into one ordered whole and thus to 
put a stop to those suicidal internecine 
quarrels between different religious 
sections and also between the different 
communal and sectarian groups within 
Hinduism ? Thirdly, there is the task 
of bringing down the Advaita from 
tho brains of tho Pandits and the 
seclusion of the monasteries into the 
everyday life of society. Shraddha 
must bo brought into tho heart of 
the dispirited helpless masses of 
India by making them hear of tho 
message of fearlessness of Vedanta. 
What is wrong with tho traditional 
interpretation of the Varnashrama 
Dharma that today more than half of 
the Hindus are Hindus only in name 
and do not get any of the boneflts of 
that culture ? IIow is it that, in spite 
of this boasted Varnashrama Dharma, 
the lot of the millions and millions of 
human beings in this land is no hotter 
than that of mere animals How is it 
that the masses of India have boon all 
along starving, ignorant and timid, get- 
ting nothing but kicks and contempt 
in return for feeding the Varnashramis 
with tho product their toil? Driven 
to the wall, denied all opportunities for 
Dharma, Artha, Kama or Moksha, cring- 
ing for permission for more existence, 
they have been serving us without 
a murmur of protest, their life 
almost gone out of them, too feeble 
to voice their wants— how is it that 
they could not find a place in tho 
Varnashrama? It has been told in justifi- 


cation that it is their Karma. Yes, we do 
not doubt it is their Karma. They 
placed infinite trust in tho higher castes, 
waited in infinite patience, and gave 
unquestioning obedience until all 
manliness has gone out of them : a 
mass of timidity is all that is left. Yes, 
that was the Karma they did. And to- 
day they are reaping the fruit of their 
foolish trust. But if the Varnash- 
ramis had known tho dire consequen- 
ces of their own action, viz, the in- 
human treatment meted out to the 
masses, they would not have resorted to 
the luxuries of metaphysical subtlety 
and invoked the aid of Karma in defence 
of their own selfishness. By the grace of 
God the dumb millions are today 
awake and are knocking at our doors, 
claiming their ancient heiitago. If we 
do not listen, if we do not give back 
their rights, if we do not stretch forth 
our hand of brotherhood even at this 
late hour, there may occur a mass revo- 
lution with all its attendant horrors in 
a generation or two. Bet us hope that 
orthodoxy will spare us that fate. 

There is yet time to mend our ways 
before it is too late. It is clear that 
there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the orthodox interpretation of 
the Varnashrama Dharma, which has 
created such a situation* But the 
tragedy of it is that this has happer- 
ed while the right interpretation 
is there all along in our ecripturea. 
h)pac0 forbids us to go into the de- 
tails, To put it briefly, we have to 
bring down Advaita which preaches tho 
unity of all existence into our dealings 
between man and man. It must bo 
converted into love, into equality, into 
freedom, into equal opportunities 
for all. Lot us take to our heart 
that lesson taught by Sri Kashivisva- 
natha to Acharya Sankara, embodied 
in tho beautiful versos of Manishapan- 
chaham showing • that Advaita has a 
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place in society as well as in the 
monasteries and the forests. Instead 
of crying hoarso in the name of Varnv 
shrama. Dhavma for the sake of privi- 
leges, lot one and all bo invited toslif^re 
the best fruits of it, without distinC' 
tions of caste and sex. Let ua cry 
halt to the existing Varnashrama- 


Adharma, We want today the bril- 
liant intelleot of Sankara yoked to 
the great compassion and love of 
Buddha whose heart melted at the 
thought of the misery of all creatures. 
Such a combination alone can work out 
a real solution of the varied problems 
of the day. 


A SCHEME FOR CHILD- WELFARE WORK 


Object and Scope of the Work 

^piIE appalingly high rates of 
infant mortality prevailing in 
India are now well recognised, and 
there are many efforts, both Govern- 
mental and private, for improving the 
conditions of child-life. Those efforts 
have not met with the success expected, 
on account of the diffused nature of tho 
activities and the fact that the care of 
the infant begins very often only from 
its birth and not from tho beginning 
of its existence in the mother’s womb. 
The safeguarding of infant health 
requires careful and continued atten- 
tion throughout tho prenatal period as 
well as the first year of life. Under 
Indian conditions any service that 
aims at this attention for prenatal and 
infant care should bo free and should be 
accompanied by educative work among 
the masses in order to make them 
understand the need for such care. This 
scheme has therefore in view an efficient 
prenatal and infant service both in 
special clinics and through home-visits, 
supplemented in either case by instruc- 
tion on the hygiene of expectant 
motherhood and child life; also suit- 
able arrangements for skilled aid during 
conffnemert. The work is to be carried 
on intensively in a selected area, and 
later on, when new units of work are 
opened, f . » keep the first unit as a 
training-ground for the nurses and 


midwives required for this kind of 
work in villages. 

Preliminary Work 

A preliminary survey will first be 
made in the selected area in order to 
determine the number and location of 
the expectant mothers and infants who 
require this attention. This work can 
be carried on by the midwives, assisted 
by tho nurses. The area may be divided 
into sections, one for each midwife, 
and with the aid of census registers 
from the Municipal Oilico each home 
may bo visited in turn. Tho midwife 
registers all tho expectant mothers and 
infants in a prescribed form. These 
cases are later on copied out in the pre- 
natal and infant cards by the nurse 
who completes the remaining entries in 
the card by making visits to these homos. 
She then talks to the expectant mothers 
on the advantages of prenatal and 
iufant care and advises them to attend 
the nearest clinic once a week for this 
purpose. Further attention to them can 
be given at the clinio. but there will be 
some who will not put in their appear- 
ance at tho clinic, and these have to be 
visited again in their homes but at lass 
frequent intervals, say, onoe or twice a 
month. The preliminary work ends 
with the registration of all the expect- 
ant mothers and infants and advioe to 
them to attend the clinic. 
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Prenatal and Infant Clinics 

These may be held in private homes, 
there being at least one olinio for each 
midwife’s section. The nurse is in 
charge of the clinic, and the midwife 
working in that area assists her. The 
clinics may be held in the morning or 
evening according to the convenience of 
the people of the locality. The clinic 
work includes the examination of the 
expectant mothers and infants, weigh- 
ing, attention to minor ailments, etc., 
and is wound up with a short talk of 
fifteen minutes on some aspect of pre- 
natal or infant care. Those talks should 
be prepared previously so that they 
may be thorough and made to cover the 
whole subject in the course of a few 
months. Where many young girls at- 
tend the clinic, “ Little Mothers’ Lea- 
gues ” may be formed for their instruc- 
tion in infant care, hygiene, embroidery, 
making babies’ drosses, etc. The doctor 
attends every clinic towards the latter 
half of every clinic period and examines 
those persona who are kept waiting for 
that purpose by the nurse. She should 
also see that the normal oases are seen 
by her at least once a month. Advice 
regarding diet, etc., is usually given by 
the nurse under instructions from the 
doctor, but special diet has to be pre- 
scribed by the latter. Any treatment 
carried on can only be on advice from 
the doctor. 

Home visits 

Regular home-visiting is done by the 
nurses on non-clinic days for the pur- 
pose of registering new oases, seeing 
the old oases and persuadirg the unwil- 
ling persons to visit the clinics. During 
home-visits the nurse should also at- 
tempt to supervise and assist the work 
of^ the midwife. Home-visits by the 
midwife are made for attending labour 
oases and for post-natal care for ton 
succeeding days ; also to persuade re- 
10 


luctant prospective mothers to visit the 
olinio. 

Care During Labour 

This is usually given at the home by 
the midwife called in. She renders all 
assistance during confinement, bathes 
the child and dresses the cord, visits 
the mother and baby for ten consecutive 
days and then hands over charge of the 
baby to the nurse, who makes the first 
few examinations in the home and then 
arranges to have the child brought to 
the clinic once a week. Where home 
conditions are very unsatisfactory, or 
complications are expected, the patient 
should be asked to go to the hospital 
for delivery. If the case is not a nor- 
mal one, the midwife should imme- 
diately send for the doctor. 

As part of this scheme provision will 
be made at the Central Office for a few 
beds constituting a labour ward. 

Accommodation 

We intend to begin the work in Cal- 
cutta with a Central Office, which will 
accommodate the administrative section, 
the labour ward and quarters for the 
nurses and midwives. The clinics, as 
already said, will be held in some suit- 
able private residences. 

Staff and Duties 

The first Child- Welfare unit under 
this scheme will work with a staff of 
one Lady Assistant Surgeon, two public 
Health Nurses and eight Midwives. 
One nurse can supervise the work of 
four mid wives after the work is orga- 
nised, and when this stage is reached 
eight clinics can be held weekly, one in 
each midwife’s area, under the super- 
vision of both the nurses. If this staff 
of midwives is not immediately avail" 
able, the services of the second nurse 
may be utilised in the labour ward* 
One Assistant Surgeon can take charge 
of two nurses* units. Her duties will 
be to examine and advise oases kept for 
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her at the olinio. to respond to the call 
for help from midwives or from the 
labour ward, to assist the nurses in the 
preparation of their talks to motherSi 
and to review the work at weekly con- 
ferences, When only one nurse’s unit 
is working, this work can be done on a 
part-time basis, but a whole-time Assis- 
tant Surgeon will bo needed when both 
the labour ward and a second nurse’s 
unit are opened. 

Area of Work 

Any locality that will call forth 
sufficient co-operation, will be the best 
for this work. Taking about GO per 
cent of the population of any area as 
likely to como within the scope of this 
scheme and calculating on a birthrate 
of 40 per thousand of the population, a 
complete unit with one modical officor, 
two nurses and eight mid wives can 
serve a popuKation of 00,000 at the 
rate of 15 cases to a midwife per month. 

Wcrliiv(i Hours 

The working hours for the staff will 
be from 8 to 12 in the morning and 
from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Emer- 
gency calls must bo attended to at 
other hours also. Every Saturday 
afternoon the staff will hold a con- 
ference to review the week’s work and 
to make an advance programme for tho 
next week. 


Cost 

The cost, roughly estimated, will be 
Rs. 10,000 per year for a full unit as 
described above. When funds are 
available, the work can be extended by 
multiplying the number of units. 

Tho above scheme is being aubmitberl 
to tho generous public for their kind 
consideration and Jioarty support- In 
pursuance of our policy in tho field nf 
constructive work, we are again ventur- 
ing on a new lino of activity for which, 
we feel, there is a great need in tho 
country. Tho future of a nation 
depends on the well-being of its chil- 
dren. It is for this reason that thig 
subject has engaged the careful atten- 
tion of all progressiva countrios. K 
our i)uhlio fool the saino way, as \yo 
lielieve they do, are sure tlioro will 
bo an adofiuato responso from thou] 
without which no work of tins kir.d 
can grow. Swaini D.iyauanda, who liai 
recently roturnod from America aCtoi* 
successful Vedanta work in San Fran- 
cisco for nearly six years, during whioli 
time he had op])ortunitios to make a 
special study of tho Child-Welfavo 
activities in that country, has been 
entrusted by jhe Mission with organis- 
ing the work hero. 

Wo cordially invite the kind-hearted 
public to help tho Mission in this now 
venture. 



MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

(with GAUDAPADxV’s karika and sankaua’s commentary) 
By, M, Srinivasa Rao 


Gatidapada's Kariha 
In describing Viawa as A (the 
first syllable of Om), the strong 
similarity consists in both occupy- 
ing the first place and both being 
all-pervasive. (19) 

Sankara's Cojnmentarj/ 

When Viswa and A are said to bo 
ono, tho strong; point of similarity is 
that both aro first. This is prominently 
seen. Their all-porvaaiveness is also 
another strong point of similarity. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
In knowing Taijasa as U, the 
second syllable (of Om), the supe- 
riority is plainly seen. So also 
their occupying the middle posi- 
tion. (20) 

Sankara s Gommcntarn 
In saying that Taijasa is to bo known 
as U tho superiority is plainly visible. 
Bo also is the midllo position they 
both occupy. 

Gaudapada s Karika 
When Pragna is considered to bo 
M, the third Pada (syllable) of Oin, 
the chief points of similarity are 
‘ measure* and ‘ everything becom- 
ing latent in it*. (21) 

Sankara's Commentary 
In saying that Pragna is M, the 
meaning is that they aro similar as 
regards ‘ measure’ and latency of every- 
thing. 

Gaudapada' s Karika 
He who has a certain (firm) 
knowlege of the grounds of similar- 


ity in these three cases, is fit for 
worship by all beings, deserves pro- 
strations and is a great sage. (22) 
Sankara's Commentary 
Ha who hag firmly osfcablished (in 
himself) the knowledge of the grounds 
of similarity in the above mentioned 
throe states (waking &g.) is fit for 
worship and prostration (by all) and 
becomes a knowor of Brahman. 

Gaudapada' s Karika 
A tabes one to Viswa, U to 
Taijasa and M to Pragna. In the 
absence of Padas (syllables) there 
is no going at all. (23) 

San ka ra 's Co mmentary 
After ono gets from the aforesaid 
similarities, a knowledge of tho iden- 
tity of tho (throe) differentiations of 
Atman with the three Hatras (syllables 
of Om), if ono gobs to know what Om 
moans and contemidates on that, A 
will take such a man to Viswa, that is, 
will make him attain Viswa. The 
meaning is that one who knows Om as 
supported by A, becomes Vaiswanara 
himself. Similarly, CJ makes ono attain 
Taijasa and RI Pragna. As, when M 
disappears, there is no root-cause 
(Avidya) in the Om devoid of Padas 
(foot or syllables), there is no going 
anywhere. 

Upanishad 

The fourth is without Padas 
(syllables), transcends all experi- 
ence, is devoid of all phenomenal 
existence, is all bliss and non-dual. 
Thus Om is Atman only. He who 
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knows in this manner, realises 
himself in himself. (12) 

Sankara's Commentary 

He who has no Matras ("syllables) is 
the Om devoid of Matras (syllables). The 
fourth is Turiya and is only Atman. He 
transcends all experience, as he cannot 
be grasped by speech and mind which 
are of the nature of a thing and its 
name. (Ho is) devoid of all phenomenal 
existence (such as, the world and its 
content). (He is) auspicious (being of 
the nature of bliss). He is Atman de- 
void of all duality. Om of throe sylla- 
bles, as above described, is one with 
Atman with three differentiations (that 
IS, Viswa, Taijasa and Pragna), He 
who has such a knowledge realises the 
true Atman in himself. The knower of 
Brahman having realised the truth and 
having burnt the root-cause or the third 
(Pragna), enters into his own Atman 
and is not reborn, as Turiya is devoid 
of the root-cause (Avidya). 

When the rope and the snake are 
differentiated and known one apart 
from the other, the snake superimposed 
on the rope never appears again to the 
knower. If dull persons, persons of 
moderate intellect, learners, those fol- 
lowing the path of the good, and rc- 
nouncers of action, meditate on the 
similarity and know that the three 
syllables and three differentiations are 
mere superimpositions, and contem- 
plate on the Om, such contemplation 
will be the basis for (acquiring) the 
knowledge of Brahman. That is why 
it is said later on that there are three 
Asramas (stages of life). 

On this subject there are the follow- 
ing verses. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
Om should be known Fada by 
Fada (jne part after another.) 
There is no doubt that the Padas 


(feet) are Matras (syllables). After 
knowing Om Fada by Fada, nothing 
else should be thought of. (24) 

Sankara's Commentary 
As before, there are verses on this 
subject- On account of the previously 
described similarities,^ the Padas are 
Matras and Matras are Padas. This is 
what is meant by saying that Om 
should be known one Pada after 
another. Any one who knows Om has 
ail his desires fulfilled. He should not 
think of any use seen or unseen or of 
any other purpose whatsoever. 

Gaudapadas Karika 
One must fix one’s mind in Om 
(Pranava). Pranava is Brahman 
devoid of all fear. To him whose 
mind is always fixed in Pranava, 
there will be no fear anywhere. (25) 

Sankaras Commentary 
One must fix one’s mind in Om (of 
the nature of Turiya) as has been ex- 
plained above, because Pranava is fear- 
less Brahman. One who is always con- 
templating (on Pranava) will have no 
fear anywhere. This is supported by 
Taitt. Up. “To one who knows (Brah- 
man) there is no fear from anything.” 

Gaudapada *s Karika 

It is said that Pranava is the 
lower (associated with Upadhi) 
Brahman and that the (same) 
Pranava is the higher (Nirguna or 
having no Upadhis) Brahman. 
Pranava has nothing prior to iti 
has nothing inside it or outside it, 
has nothing after it and is not sub- 
ject to destruction. (20) 

Sankara's Commentary 

The higher and lower Brahman ars 
(both) Pranava. When properly con- 
sidered, Matras and Padas (syllables 
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and feet) do nofi exist, and so Pranava 
is Brahman or Parabrahman. As there 
is nothing prior to it in the form of a 
cause, it is Apurva (having nothing 
prior to it). As there is nothing inside 
it different from it, it is Anantara 
(having nothing in it). Similarly there 
is nothing outside it, different from 
it. There is nothing after it in the 
form of an effect. It means that like a 
mass of salt, it is a mass of (un- 
differentiated) Consciousness, having 
nothing outside of it or inside of it and 
being without origin. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
Pranava is the beginning, middle 
and end of everything. If one 
understands Pranava in this way, 
he will attain (it) at once. (27) 

Sankaras Commentary 
Pranava is the beginning, middle and 
end, that is the origin, subsistonoo and 
destruction of everything. That is to 
say, it is the cause of the origin &c., of 
the whole universe beginning with 
Akasa, just as the magician ito. pro- 
duce the magio-olepliant, rope-snake, 
mirage, dreams If one understands 
Pranava as the Atman who takes the 
place of the magician that very 
moment ho realises the Atman. 

Gaudapada' s Karika 
Pranava should be known as the 
Iswara present in the hearts of all. 


The wise man who knows the 
all-pervading Om knows no sor- 
row. (28) 

Sankara* s Commentary 
One must know that the Iswara who 
is the basis in all living beings of 
memory and knowledge, is Pranava. 
The wise man who knows Om as all- 
pervading like Akasa to bo Atman 
untainted by Sams ira (the phononional 
universe of duality), has no cause for 
sorrow. This is supported by Chan- 
dogya Upaniahad : " The knower of 
Atman crososs (passes beyond) sorrow’*. 

Gaudapada' s Karika 
One who knows the Om which is 
not subject to measure (limit), 
whose measure endless (unlimit- 
ed), which is non-dual and of the 
nature of (absolute) bliss, he alone is 
the sage : other people are not. (29) 

Sankaras Covimentary 
Om is Turiya having no Matra 
(measure or limit). ]\Iatra means mea- 
sure* When a thing is unmeasurable 
(unlimited), it is Anautamatra. This 
means that it is something which can- 
not bo moasurod ms being so much. As 
there is non-duality, it is bliss, lie 
who knows Om as above explained will 
be contemplating on the true nature of 
Atman and therefore he is called Muni 
(sage). Though others may know 
Sastras (sciences), they are no sages. 


NOTES AND COMAfENTS 


Child-Welfare Work 

We wish to draw the attention of 
our readers to a schema for chi Id- wel- 
fare work that is published elsewhere 
in this issue of Vedanta Kesari. The 
VMious forms of philanthropio acti- 
vities that the Bamakrishna Mission 
has been carrying on in this country 
for the past few decades consist mostly 


of relief work, educational work, and 
medical aid. The present scheme for 
child-welfare, therefore, marks the in- 
clusion of a now form of service in the 
Mission's programme of constructive 
work in the country. 

The problem of infant mortality in 
India has for some time past engaged 
the serious attention of all well wishers 
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of the country. It is said that the 
progress and material welfare of a 
country can bo determined from the 
rate of infant deaths obtaining therein. 
Judged by this standard India falls far 
behind the mark. The statistics relat- 
ing to public health reveal the appa- 
lingly high rate of infant deaths in the 
big cities of India, while the conditions 
in the villages, though inadequately 
known for want of documental evidence, 
cannot in any way bo expected to be 
bettor under the existing circum- 
stances. Unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions, want of adequate physical rest 
for carrying mothers, the crude and in- 
sanitary nature of the available medical 
aid in child-birth, inadequate attention 
and feeding in the early life of the 
baby are among the reasons for this 
huge waste of human life. It is true 
that some of these causes cannot be 
remedied until the country becomes 
wealthier on the whole and the general 
standard of life is raised from the hope- 
lessly low level obtaining at the pre- 
sent day. But there is no doubt that 
much of this waste can be prevented, if 
better medical aid is made accessible 


to mothers in child-birth, and neces- 
sary instruction is given to them 
regarding prenatal care and the require- 
ments of infant health in the first year 
after birth. The scheme that the 
Mission has in view seeks to do this 
most essential work. 

Swami Dayananda, who has been 
entrusted by the Mission authorities 
with the task of organising the work, 
was in America for the past six years 
as a preacher of Vedanta. The Swami, 
while attending to his spiritual mission, 
devoted his spare time for the study of 
child-welfare work in America, and has, 
since bis return some months ago, boon 
visiting various centres of child-welfare 
work in India for gaining direct know- 
ledge of the conditions under which 
the work has to be done in our country. 
Hence with his first-hand knowledge 
of tho child-welfare activities both in 
India and America, the Swami is most 
eminently fitted for organising tho 
work that tho Mission proposes to 
start. It is hoped that our public will 
appreciate this work, and will ade- 
quately respond to the Mission’s call 
for money and workers. 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Tiiv Self thv Doctok : By A 
Hefdmc, Pubiislicd by Ulg SdTuswati 
Sanfjham, ^8 Pidariar Koil G. T., 
Madras, Pages 108, Prica: As 6. 

This is the loth publication of the 
Sangham. The author is tho Principal 
of tho “ School of Indian Treatment” 
and the consulting physician of the 
Saraswati Dharma Aushadhalaya and 
its branches. “ The Lord of tho uni- 
verse, Thy Self, is the best Doctor,” 
‘‘Celibacy is the best tonic” — these 
two extracts from the motto printed 
before the Introduction indicate the 
character of the remedies prescribed. 
Control of appetites, hygiene and pre- 
ventive side are stressed on almost 
every page, and rightly too. But where 
modern medical men will raise an 
alarm is tho portions condemning tho 
germ and contagion theory and the pre- 
valent m thoda of inoculation and 
vaccination. Basing on tho success his 
own methods have given him, the 


author boldly tlii’ows out a cliallongo 
and oilers to demonstrate tho truth of 
his contentions. He does not preach 
against surgical methods wholesale, for 
“big wounds, dislocations and frac 
tures” wo are told, “will havo to ho 
treated hy experienced surgeons”. But 
when the author attacks modern doc- 
tors by saying, for instance, that “many 
cases are wrongly diagnosed as Appen- 
dicitis and cut in order to keep the 
patient over miserable”, we come across 
a spirit which does no one any real 
benefit and which therefore we find it 
impossible to appreciate. 

Kandan the Patriot : By K- S. 
Venhataramani^ M, A,^ h, L , Siueta- 
ranya Ashrama, Mylapore, Pages 2(jL 
Price : Bs. 2, 

Mr. Venkataramani has this time 
brought out a book, keeping himself 
perfectly in tune with the latest deve- 
lopments of the Indian struggle for 
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freedom. The volume is most aptly 
dedicated to the “Unknown Volunteer*’ 
who has fallen in the noble conilict. 
Kandan, the Patriot, is an I, 0. S. man 
who relinquishes the prospects of ac- 
quiring wealth and titles by remaining 
in Government Service and resolves 
instead to devote his time and energy 
for the uplift of his suffering country- 
men. Deliberately and with great wis- 
dom he selects for liis work a small 
village whore civilisation is just begin- 
ning to roll in in the shape of a railway 
line, through the inlluonco of the land- 
lord, Mr. Mudaliar. Mr. Mudaliar owns 
a toddy shop— the very first in the 
locality — which happened to be set up 
some months earlier as an advance post 
of the railway branch. Among the vot- 
aries of this pleasure house, the poor, 
illiterate dependants of Mr. Mudaliar 
’nimsolf, “ inflammable ” fellows, but 
possessing liearts which could bo vron 
over by genuine love, Kandan has his 
“Ashrama”; and from tharo he “ distri- 
bates Charka and Khaddar elothos” to 
the needy, counsels them, helps them, 
puts up with their follies and forgives 
them in a manner possible only for a 
saint. Mr. Mudaliar finds in Kandan 
an enemy more dangerous than the 
ordinary *' pickoter”, and plans to put 
him down by “ concocting wild tales” 
and soliciting official intervention. 
Meanwhile, Rangan, another 1-C.S. man 
who has chosen to remain in Service, 
makes a fruitless marriage proposal to 
Rajeswari Bai, the friend of Rangan and 
Kandan while at Oxford, but now 
Mahatmaji’s disciple, engaged actively 
in the national struggle. Rangan’s 
faitli in Government Service is shaken 
by her refusal and patriotic ardour ; 
their talks are reported promptly by a 
C.I.D, officer; and Rangan is forthwith 
transferred to Falni hills, in striking 


agreement with Rajeswari’a half-hum- 
ourous prophecy. Rangan indignantly 
resigns and determines to address a pub- 
lic meeting which the police immediate- 
ly prohibit. Whether Love’s missiles 
are the ideal stimuli for patriotic fer- 
vour, and whether women’s refusal to 
waive aside marriage till freedom’s cause 
is won can suddenly transform men of 
the Mudaliar and C.LD. type, one can 
hardly affirm and lay down as a general 
rule* But Mr. Mudaliar and the C.I.D. 
of the book do change and rally round 
Kandan. Just prior to this, the 
drinking men became “ inflaramed” by 
Kandan’s well-meant words, and at 
night looted Mr. Mudaliar’s property 
and set fire to big toddy shop. The 
author here, as elsewhere, brings out 
the simple, yet sad and tragic truth 
that when passions somehow got 
aroused, the common masses often find 
it beyond their power to observe btrict 
non-violence. Mr. Mudaliar, hoping 
his favours to the D.S.P. will be 
cherished by that officer, confidently 
steps up to the police line— the Malabar 
Resc3rvo3 usually drafted to Tamil 
1 inds with such terrible efficacy. They 
roughly handle him ; then his depen- 
dants of the tavern, now his supporfcors, 
attack the police and shooting begins. 
A bullet hits Kandan and the silent 
hero falls. Arrests and award of S. I. 
and R, I. are later announced in the 
pipers. Wo lay down the book, over- 
powered by a sense of the immensity 
of the constructive work to bo done in 
the villages, of the dangers attending it 
and the sacrifices which that glorious 
up-hill task may demand. The book 
has other beauties too. Its fine descrip- 
tions, as of the railway station or 
of domestic quarrels, its effective 
groupings of characters, all reveal the 
artistic sense of the author. 
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The Rfimakrishna Math Charita- 
ble Dispensary, Mylapore 

The Ramakrishna Math Charitable 
Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras, has 
now completed the sixth year of its 


existence. The total number of patients 
treated came to 58.905, while the figure 
for the previous twelve months was 
only 51,507. Of these 23,4:42 were new 
cases, of which again, 2,410 required 
minor operations including injections. 
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Since (iho scope of the work is thus 
incveasing by leaps and bounds, ' the 
necessity has begun to be more and more 
felt for putting the institution on a 
sound basis and securing the perman- 
ence of the service it renders to the 
poor. The following are some of its 
pressing needs, (l) A Pucca Dtspens* 
ary Building, The Dispensary con- 
tinuos to be in a thatched shed still. 
Daring the year the length of the shed 
was increased to some extent, yet the 
accommodation is insufficient, and it is 
therefore proposed to erect a spacious 
building, with special rooms for exami- 
nation, operations, etc., at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 20,000, against which a 
sura of Rs. 5,79S-11-G has already been 
subscribed. Arrangements can be made 
to put up inscribed tablets to perpetuate 
the memory of persons on whose behalf 
the amount necessary for building one 
or more rooms or the entire block itself 
is subscribed. (2]r A General Mainten- 
nnce Ftnid, During the year gon<^rous 
individuals as well as Firms, Indian 
and foreign, gave medicines and other 
gifts in kind to the extent of Rs, 1,019- 
-11-0. In addition to these, the Dis- 
pensary had to purchase medicines and 
accessories to the value of Rs. 864-4-0, 
or nearly E3.75 per month on an average. 
To meet this recurring expense as well 
as to defray the expenses for maintain- 
ing two whole-time workers, the salary 
of the paid clerk, the allowance given 
to the Doctor, etc., a sum of at least 
Rs. 250 is required every mouth. 
Rb. 300 has up till now been subscribed 
as a “ Permanent Fund ” for mainten- 
ance. (3) Modern Appliances and Outfits, 
Owing to the want of many modern 
appliances and outfits, the institution 
is not able to serve all the patients 
that come for treatment or to take the 
fullest advantage of the talents and 
experience of the Doctor in charge. The 
'management hopes that the generous 
public will continue their active symp- 
athy and co-operation and contribute 
liberally for removing the immediate 
needs of this philanthropic institution. 


R. K. Mission Sevashram, 
Brindavan 

Like many other places of pilgrim- 
age, Brindavan also suffers from over- 
crowding, privation and disease, which 
culminate often in virulent outbreaks 
of epidemics, causing untold miseries 
to the people of the locality and to the 
new- comers from distant parts. For 
the last twenty-five 3^ears the B. K, 
Mission has been trying through its 
Sevashram to afford relief, as far as 
possible, to the poor and helpless per- 
sons overtaken by sickness and destitu- 
tion. The total number of in-patients 
it admitted during the year was 331 
against 303 in the previous year# These, 
it need hardly be said, came from vari- 
ous oastes, races and classes of people 
hailing from different parts of the coun- 
try. Outdoor relief was given to 
37,917 patients as against 34,671 in the 
previous year. These consisted chiefly 
of pilgrims, Radhus, ViJyarthis and the 
poor of Brindavan and Mathura. Pecu- 
niary help in the shape of monthly 
doles was also rendered to a few ex- 
treme cases of privation, according as 
funds permitted. The total income 
during the year was Rs. 10,373-11-3 
and the expenses Rs. 8,781-7 3, thus 
leaving a rather slender cash balance 
for the new year. The Sevashram was 
able to erect a separate Ward for women 
patients. Accommodation is still in- 
sufficient. A special Surgical Ward has 
become indispensable. The Outdoor 
Dispensary too has to bo housed pro- 
perly, with better arrangements for a 
Doctor’s room, a private examination 
room, dispensing room, etc. A strong 
embankment to protect the Ashrama 
from the ravages of the flood and a 
guest house are also some of the long- 
felt needs of the institution. The 
finances of the Sevashrama have been 
hardly satisfactory. The small perma- 
nent fund has to be strengthened. The 
management hopes that the sympathy 
of the generous public will enable it to 
remove those needs and keep the work 
on a secure basis. 




Rao Sahib C. RAMASWAMI AlYANGAR 
Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students Home 



Let me tell you, strength is what wc want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman’*. 

^Swami Vivekananda 
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He who has no understanding, who is unmindful and always 
impure, never reaches the goal but gets into the round of births and 
deaths. 

But he who has understanding, who is mindful and ever 
pure, reaches the goal whence he is not born again. 

He who has understanding for his charioteer and who 
holds the reins of the mind attains the end of his journey, — the 
supreme realisation of the All-pervading Spirit.* 

KATHA UPANISHAD 

11 




SKI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 
By Swami Saradananda 
{Continued from page 45) 

The Master in Bhava Mukha 


The Mood Necessary for Giving 
Power of Attorney 
is not an easy affair to give to 
the Lord one’s power of attor- 
ney. When as the result of repeated 
efforts and endeavours a person 
comes to possess the right mental 
attitude, then only does he surrender 
himself in the true spirit, and the 
Lord also take his charge. When 
man realises after a long and tedi- 
ous search that his hope of securing 
happiness through external objects 
has been like the pursuit of a life- 
less shadow ; when having tried his 
best to undergo spiritual practices 
and disciplines, he knows in his 
heart of hearts that these can 
never be a sufficient price for the 
realisation of the Infinite Being; 
when after being engaged in vari- 
ous pursuits with an indomitable 
energy, ready even to cut his way 
through the rocks, he comes to feel 
that he has no power whatsoever 
to achieve his end ; when thrown 
into such a plight he begins to cry 
out piteously for help, “ Do Thou 
save me, 0 Saviour, wherever Thou 
be,*’ — it is only then that the Lord 
accepts his power of attorney. 

Bet. are of Self-deception 
But power of attorney is mean- 
ingless in the case of a person who 


does not feel inclined to practise 
spiritual disciplines or pray to the 
Lord of the Universe, but is on the 
other hand prone to follow a life of 
licence and intemperance, and who, 
when another protests against his 
conduct, replies — “ Why ? Have I 
not surrendered myself to the Lord ? 
What can I do if He makes me act 
in this way ? If He wants, why does 
He not change my mind?” This 
kind of giving the power of attorney 
is for deceiving others as well as 
one’s own self. It prevents a person 
from attaining to his well-being in 
this world as well as in the next. 

The Final Word about the Power 
of Attorney 

This matter may be more clearly 
understood if we discuss it from 
another standpoint. Granted that 
you have given your power of at- 
torney to the Lord, and that there 
is absolutely no necessity for you 
to pray to Him or practise any form 
of spiritual discipline. But if you 
have really surrendered yourself to 
Him, you are bound to feel His 
grace night and day in your heart 
of hearts. You will be made to 
think that you were going to be 
drowned in this limitless ocean of 
the world and that He has saved 
you out of His infinite mercy. Just 
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consider how much of love and de- 
votion will this thought call up in 
your mind. Your heart will be fill- 
ed with gratitude and love, and 
you will be forced to think of the 
Lord and take His holy name. Is it 
necessary for any one to ask you to 
do it ? Certainly not. Even a fero- 
cious creature like the snake feels 
grateful to its protector, becomes 
domesticated and does not hurt the 
members of its protector’s family. 
Is your heart so mean and vile that 
you will not be filled with gratitude 
and love at the thought of Him 
who has taken your charge in this 
life as well as in those to come ? 
If you think you have given Him 
the power of attorney and at ths 
same time find that you do not feel 
any pleasure in offering your pray- 
ers to Him, then know it for cer- 
tain that neither have you really 
given Him your power of attorney 
nor has He accepted it from you. 
Therefore do not deceive yourself 
any more by thinking that you have 
surrendered yourself unto Him, and 
do not on any account attribute the 
stain of your vicious acts to Him 
who is ever free from sin and im- 
purity. If you do that, you will 
only be inflicting great harm and 
misery on yourself. Hemember the 
Master’s parable of the “ Brahmin 
who killed a cow”. 

Parable of the Brahmin who 
killed a Cow 

Once upon a time there was a 
Brahmin who laid out a beautiful 
garden with great care and dili- 
gence. He planted various kinds of 
4tuit trees and flower plants. They 


were growing luxuriantly and his 
joy knew no bounds. Now, one day 
as the gate happened to be kept 
open, a cow entered the garden and 
began to browse the plants. The 
Brahmin had gone out on business. 
When he returned, he saw the cow 
eating. Wild with rage he chased 
the animal and struck it with a 
club. Being hit in some vital part 
the cow died. The Brahmin was 
overtaken with fear. He said to 
himself, “ What a pity ! Being a 
Hindu I have killed a cowl And 
there is no sin greater than this I ” 

The Brahmin had read a little 
of Vedanta. He was therefore ac- 
quainted with the idea that the 
diflerent senses of man carry on 
their respective functions through 
the power of the particular deities 
presiding over them. For instance 
the eyes see through the power of the 
sun-god, the ears hear through the 
power of the wind-god, the hands 
work through the pow’er of Indra 
and so on. The Brahmin remem- 
bered these words and thought 
within himself — “ Then I have not 
killed the cow. The power of Indra 
has moved the hands, and therefore 
it is Indra who is responsible for 
the killing of the cow.” Taking 
shelter in this thought the Brahmin 
became free from anxiety. 

In the meantime the sin of cow- 
killing approached the Brahmin and 
wanted to enter his body. But he 
sent it away saying, ” Get away. 
There is no place for thee here. 
It is Indra who has killed the cow, 
so go to him.” Hence the sin went 
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to Indra with a view to possess him. 
Indra, however, told the sin, “ Just 
wait a little. I shall presently go, 
say a few words to the Brahmin and 
come back. After that you may get 
hold of me if you please.’’ Saying 
this, Indra assumed a human form 
and entered the Brahmin’s garden. 
He saw the Brahmin standing near 
by and looking after the plants and 
trees. Indra began to speak in 
praise of the beauty of the garden so 
that the Brahmin might hear him, 
and then with slow steps proceed- 
ed towards him. Indra exclaimed, 
“ Oh, what a beautiful garden is 
this t The plants and trees have 
been planted with great taste, and 
each one is put in its proper place.” 
Saying this he drew near the 
Brahmin and asked him, " Sir, 
will you please tell me who the 
owner of the garden is? Who has 
planted the plants and trees so 
beautifully ?” Hearing this praise, 
the Brahmin was overwhelmed 
with joy and replied, “ Well, it is 
mine ; I myself have planted all 
these. Why not go round and see 
everything nicely?” Saying this, 
the Brahmin began to take Indra 
round, talking to him about the 
garden and showing him every- 
thing inside it. At last by mistake 
he came to the very spot where the 
dead cow was lying. Then, as if in 
a state of utter amazement, Indra 
asked, By God, who has killed this 
cow ?” Till now about everything in 
the garden the Brahmin had been 
saying, “ I have done this, I have 
done this. ’ On being questioned 
Who had killed the cow, he felt 


greatly embarrassed, and remained 
silent and still. Then assuming 
his own form, Indra told the Brah- 
min, ” Thou hypocrite ! All that 
is good in the garden has been done 
by thee; and this killing of the 
cow atone has been done by me ! Is 
it so ? Now look here, take on thyself 
the sin of cow-killing.” Saying this 
Indra disappeared, and the sin too 
entered the body of the Brahmin. 

Spiritual Growth and our Apprecia- 
tion of the Master’s Words 

Leaving aside the question of the 
power of attorney, let us now fol- 
low the trend of the original discus- 
sion. If asked, all the devotees of 
the Master will openly acknowledge 
the fact that with the flow of time 
they have, through his grace, been 
able to discover deeper meanings in 
his words than before. Again, there 
were many words and practices of 
the Master the meanings of which 
we could not at all grasp then. We 
merely heard and saw them in an 
indifferent mood without realising 
their significance. But now we 
are filled with astonishment to find 
wonderful meanings and imports 
in them all. The Master used 
to tell us, “ Things will come to 
pass in due course. You will under- 
stand them in due course. Can 
you get fruits the moment you sow 
the seed ? First there appears the 
sprout, then it grows into a small 
plant, then it becomes a big tree, 
and next it yields flowers and 
finally fruits. Just like that. Truth 
will be known in course of time- 
But you have to persevere. It will 
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not do for you to give up striving. 
Just hear what the song says — 

0 Brother, oheerfully stick on to 
the path, 

You will achieve your end slowly in 
course of time. 

4c 4c 4c ‘ 4( 4c 4e 

Have in you unflinching devotion to 
the Lord. 

Give up hypocrisy and cunningness 

Through service, worship and sub- 
missiveness. 

Is the Lord realised easily 7 
Wanted Tenaeify in Spiritual 
Practice 

The song over, the Master used to 
say — “ If having faith in the Lord 
you persist in the path of service, 
worship and suhmissiveness or 
humility, you will achieve every- 
thing, you will certainly he blessed 
with His vision in course of time. 
But if you give up striving, your 
progress will stop then and there. 

“There was a man who with 
great difficulty used to save some 
money out of his pay by small 
instalments. One day on counting 
his hoard he found that he had 
laid by a thousand rupees. He was 
beside himself with joy, and 


thought, ‘Why should I continue 
to serve any more? A thousand 
rupees I have saved, what else do 
I want ?’ Saying this, he gave up 
his job. So limited was his 
capacity; so poor his ambition! 
He became puffed up with pride for 
what little he had, and began to 
look down upon every one. But 
how long does it take for a 
thousand rupees to be spent away ? 
Within a short time it was over. 
Then thrown into misery and dis- 
tress the man began to hunt after 
jobs. It will not do for yon to be 
like this man. Yon have to wait 
patiently at the Lord’s door, and 
then only will you achieve your 
goal.” 

Further, while singing the second 
line of the song — “You will achieve 
your end slowly in course of time ” 
he would say abruptly, “Away 
with it ! Why ‘ slowly in the course 
of time ?’ One should never have 
such a sluggish devotion. Make 
your mind strong and say, ' Just 
now will I achieve my goal; just 
now will 1 realise God.’ Is it possible 
to realise Him through sluggish 
devotion ? No, never.” 



THE COMMUNAL TANGLE-I 


^NDIANS are by common agreement 
^ a very religious people. In fact, 
the influence of religion on our life is 
so great that some satirists have 
caricatured the Hindu as one who 
even sins piously. We have always 
been proud of the purifying influence 
which our religion has on our pas- 
sions and our motives, and on the 
sense of restraint and moderation it 
imposes on our daily activities and 
thoughts. We often speak of it as the 
vital principle of our life, which gives 
the clue to the mystery of our cultural 
survival in spite of unparalleled calami- 
ties in the past. Wo beliovo that we 
are invulnerable and our life as a peo- 
ple assured as long as we preserve the 
integrity of our religion, even as the 
giant of the fable whose life was safe 
so long as the bird in whose body his 
soul resided could not be killed. 

But it seems, however, there is a 
tendency in some quarters to doubt the 
propriety of this agelong adheronco to 
religion, in view of certain social coiU’ 
plications of modern India that are 
generally traced to a religious source. 
It is being increasingly felt by many 
that religion, as forming the basis of 
communal feeling, is making itseB felt 
more and more as a hindrance in the way 
of India’s progress towards national 
solidarity. The Hindu and the Mus- 
lim, the Sikh and the Christian are 
often more particular about preserving 
tbe integrity of their own cultural 
heritage, centering round their respec- 
tive Prophets and scriptures, than in 
creating a common tradition which all 
alike may share with pride. Each is 
suspicio: ^ of the others and regards 
with horror the prospect of being ab- 
sorbed by rival religious cultures in tbe 


imposing name of a united Indian 
nation. They, therefore, look at every 
move towards union with a suspicious 
eye, and would not consent to any for- 
ward step in India's political life until 
what they consider to be their commu- 
nal claims are satisfied and their cul- 
tural isolation is . supported and 
ensured by a political framework. 
Whether an administration based upon 
such principles can ofifeotively function 
or not they are not disposed to con- 
sider as long as they feel assured 
that the recognition of those principles 
will suffloicntly safoguatd their com- 
munal interests. And what is worse, 
the suspicion and hostility of the brainy 
sections are now and then vividly 
objectified through the ignorant masses 
who broak out into bloody communal 
riots of the typo which Bombay wit- 
nessed a few weeks back* Eeligion, it 
is said, i3 at the basis of this montality, 
bub the religious minded do nob ordi- 
narily take this charge very seriously. 
Bub when grave breaches of the peace 
occur and moQ indulge iu wild orgies 
of murder, loot and incendiarism under 
the ostensible name of religion, no raaa, 
however pious, can help seriously re- 
flecting on the ciiarge laid at the door 
of what he cherishes most in his life, at 
least with a view to examine whether 
such allegations are built upon any 
solid foundation. 

The significance of the communal 
tangle cannot bo adequately realised 
unless we vievv it in its historical per^* 
pective. The pre;ianb form it 
assumed is only a complicated mani- 
festabion of a tendency inherent in thfl 
line of cultural evolution that India 
followed in the past. In 'countries 
outside India, predominant oultural 
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groups were aggressively ioonoclastio 
in their dealings with less virile 
groups with whom they came into oon- 
taot. They knew of only two ways of 
dealing with them. If the lesser groups 
wore not ethnically different and a 
racial fusion with them did not go 
against the sentiment of the superior 
group, the former were forced to aban- 
don their own cultural peculiarities and 
taught to conform wholly to the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the latter. In this 
process the two became wholly blended 
into one group leaving no vestige of the 
differences that separated them in the 
past. But if the disparity in point of 
culture was very great, and the raciaf 
features provoked extreme abhorrence 
in the n^ind of the prodomirant group, 
it was rather a process of extermination 
than one of wholesale .absorption 
that generally used to be adopted. 
But India followed a method that 
was different from both these 
in tackling with similar situa- 
tions. Cultural groups, whether 
higher or lower, were neither wholly 
absorbed nor exterminated, but they 
wore allowed to livo on as before, fol- 
lowing their own customs and worship- 
ping in their own- fashion. Higher 
cultural groups were brought into 
closer association without however 
being allowed to fuse together com- 
pletely owing to the rigour of the rules 
of endogamy, while the groups that 
were looked upon as belonging to info- 
rior cultural and racial strain were 
kept at arm’s dist ioce and allowed a 
mere vegetating existence. They were 
all knit together under one loose bon- 
ilago, viz., the recognition of the Brah- 
spiritual and social supremacy 
^od a theoretical adherence to the 
Vedas which most of thorn however 
were prohibited from reading. Common 
pilgrimage centres, festive occasions, 
oiythologies and the like further streng- 


thened this union, but there never 
operated any force which threatened 
the cultural integrity of the different 
groups. The theological notions about 
the duties of Varnas and Aahramas, the 
various ideas of purity and impurity* 
the more or less strict practice of endo- 
gamy, the absence of any false mission- 
ary zeal of the modern type, the vita- 
lity of guild organisations and the 
governmental recognition of social com- 
partments — all checked the tendency on 
the part of the stronger groups to 
swallow the less virile, and thus helped 
to perpetuate those innumerable social 
corporations all loosely united together 
under the Brahminical hegemony. 

Though the people were organised 
into separate social groups, there were 
certain factors which worked in ancient 
India preventing the different commu- 
nal interests from coming into open 
clash with one another. • In the first 
place, there was the Law of Karma 
and Transmigration, which the Smriti 
writers interpreted as meaning that a 
person’s birth in a partioalar Varna 
(social orderjor Jati (caste) is determin- 
ed by the qualifications produced by his 
thoughts and actions in previous lives 
and that his S wad harm a or ' natural ’ 
duty in the present life is therefore to 
follow the occupations and customs of 
the group in which he has taken 
his birth. The pursuit of Swa- 
dharma was conceived as an unavoid- 
able condition (or one's well-being, 
both spiritual and material, in the life 
to follow, and any breach in its obser- 
vance was threatened with the severe 
punishment of hell and a degraded 
and misorablo ombodirnent in a future 
existence. While this view was general- 
ly shared and did exercise a powerful 
influence on the conduct of people, it is 
however inoorreot to say that there 
were no oases of transgression of 
duty. Indeed we come across Brahmins 
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following the duties of other oastes.like 
fighting, governing and carrying on 
certain forms of trade, but still, though 
they were not condemned or stigmatised 
for this, it was never considered 
honourable for them to follow such 
occupations except in times of national 
calamity. But the Brahmin's occupa- 
tion, namely, priestly work and teaching 
were jealously guarded by law and 
custom, and no other caste encroached 
upon them under any circumstances* 
The Varnas other than the Brahmin 
were, comparatively speaking, loose in 
organisation. Though there were old 
Eshatriyas of pure descent like the 
Kurus and the Panohalas, any power- 
ful fighting tribe could obtain the status 
of Eshatriyahood if they accepted the 
Brahmin's supremacy and undertook to 
patronise and protect the Dharma. So, 
too, the occupations of the Yaisya and 
the Sudra were not so mutually exclu- 
sive, as is often conceived, especially in 
view of the fact that the various castes 
and Jatis of the Sudra Varna were 
entitled to practise handicrafts like car- 
pentry, chariot-making, smithy work 
etc., which were more or less akin to 
the traditional occupation of the 
Vaisya, namely, business and culti- 
vation. But the Sudra had his special 
occupation which no one encroached 
upon, namely, domestic service in the 
households of the higher Varnas. The 
various forms of business and industry 
which Vaisyas and Sudras practised 
were guarded by trade- guilds from the 
encroachment of the members of other 
occupational castes. Every form of 
trade and industry was under the con- 
trol of different trade- guilds or Srenis, 
which were closed corporations of the 
caste that followed the particular occu- 
pation, and when these guilds were 
powerful it was practically impossible 
for any outsider to encroach on their 
caste professions. Besides, during those 


periods when stable governments were 
functioning in the country, the kings 
considered it their duty to see that the 
various Varnas and Jatis followed their 
occupations without any breach by way 
of omissions and encroachments. Thus, 
though it may be a mistake to put it as 
a rigid and axiomatic truth that a 
Varna always followed its particular 
occupation to the exclusion of all 
others, there was none the less a con- 
census of opinion regarding the ex- 
clusive right of certain people, 
recognised to belong to certain castes, 
to the unmolested pursuit of particular 
professions. Any competition in respect 
of these professions was not tolerated 
by the prevailing theological beliefs Or 
by the state or by the trade organisa- 
tions. Hence, although the people were 
organised in exclusive groups, chances 
of competition and clashes of interest 
from secular motives were minimised 
and a more or less smooth func- 
tioning of the social system was as- 
sured* 

It was into such a society that first 
the Muslim and later on the Western 
conqueror burst in. Profound as their 
influence was in the political future of 
India, still greater were the conse- 
quences of their invasion on the social 
system of the country. Taking first 
the Muslim invasion into considera- 
tion, it has to be remarked that possess- 
ed as the Muslims were of a revealed 
scripture, an organised priesthood, 
distinct cultural traditions and 
a high monotheistic faith penetra- 
ted through and through by a 
strong spirit of exclusivism, they 
refused to recognise the Brahmin’s 
supremacy and the authority of the 
Vedas for the privilege of being dubbed 
a Ksbatriya caste of India. Hence un- 
like the older invaders like the Greeks, 
the Baotrians, the Scythians and the 
Huns, they remained outside the pala 
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of the Hindu aooial system and never 
became the valiant defenders of the 
Hindu Dharma. With the passing of 
political power into the hands of the 
Muslim, the Brahmin lost his position 
as the educator of the conscience of 
kings, and the governmental recogni- 
tion, patronage and supervision of the 
duties and privileges of the Yarnas 
also ceased to exist. But the hold of 
theological beliefs and the influence 
of trade guilds were sufficient 
to keep up the system very much 
unmodified, although the absence of 
active enforcement of the Dharma 
by the State must have certainly led to 
mutual transgressions and encroach- 
ments of caste duties, and the conse- 
quent competition and friction between 
different communities to a greater ex- 
tent than before. 

The significant fact, however, is that 
while as a rule competition and hosti- 
lity between Hindu communities them- 
selves were still held in check, the 
communal situation began to take a 
modern turn with the advent of the 
Muslims. Since the Muslim would not 
recognise the Brahmin or the Veda, he 
could not be taken as belonging to a 
community like the rest and hence 
remained apart from the Hindu social 
system. The basis of their distinction 
from other communities was not simply 
the work they did in society, but the 
faith and the mode of worship they fol- 
lowed. They did not believe in the 
Karma theory or its social implications, 
and thought it their duty to bring all 
others into their faith and their way of 
life. Nor were they deterred by any of 
the Hindu scruples regarding purity 
and endogamy in their attempt to bring 
others into their fold. The Hindus, as 
we have noted before, had their own 
way of absorption, but it was a process 
which allowed the elements that were 
absorbed to maintain their distinct 
12 
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individuality. But endowed as the 
Muslims were with a strong tribal 
feeling, they hated all people as well as 
all beliefs and customs that were 
foreign to their spiritual tribe, and 
endeavoured, especially under rulers 
noted for their piety, to bring the 
natives of the soil within their fold, 
taking care at the same time to sea 
that the new converts were out off 
from their previous cultural and his- 
torical traditions. Hence the Muslim 
invasion introduced a community that 
differed from the already existing ones 
not only in point of worship and 
beliefs, but also by its claim to increase 
its strength by taking in people belong- 
ing to communities outside its own. 
But during the period when the 
Muslims were the virtual rulers of the 
land, they did not ordinarily push on 
their schemes of conversion very vigo- 
rously, save under exceptionally religi- 
ous sovereigns. The Government was 
in their hand, and they held it by 
virtue of their might. By increasing 
their numbers in the country they 
bad at that time nothing to gain in 
political matters, since it was their 
superior organisation and racial vigour 
that gave them power in the land. 

As regards the Hindus, except in the 
time of some liberal-minded rulers of 
the Moghul dynasty, they ordinarily 
lived out of touch with the Govern- 
ment, which they did not feel as repre- 
senting their aims and aspirations. 
Since the prevailing systems of Govern- 
ment were absolute monarchies, the 
numerical superiority of the Hindus did 
not in any way assure them an ade- 
quate voice in the administration. 
They lived in a state of sullen hostility 
which occasionally broke out into re« 
bellion in regions where powerful 
leaders arose. The determination of 
the Muslims to remain aloof from the 
rest of Indian society resulted in the 
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persistenoe of their charaoter as con- 
querors and thus prevented the gradual 
eradication of the hostile feelings which 
the people of the land had towards 
them. But the Hindus did not realise 
then the serious consequences on their 
society of the Muslim’s non-rocogni- 
tion of India ’s agelong tradition of 
allowing communities to live side by 
side without trying to swallow one 
another. Just as the Muslims them- 
selves could not understand the possi- 
bilities of their claim with regard to 
the future politics of the country, the 
Hindus too failed to recognise at that 
time the consequences of diminishing 
numbers on the future of their society. 
The attitude of both the sections in this 
matter was dictated by the political 
conditions of the day. The cause of the 
Muslim’s blindness, as wo have already 
shown, was the strength of his own 
position, whereas the failure of the 
Hindus to perceive the importance of 
changing their attitude was due to the 
consciousness of the futility of mere 
numbers. The prevailing systems of 
Government were absolute monarchies, 
and the Muslims, being the conquerors, 
had the whole political power in their 
hands, irrespeotive of their numerical 
strength. Hence due to the very nature 
of the Government, the numerical 
superiority of the Hindus did not 
assure them an adequate voice in 
the administration. Insurrections were 
the only means for them to make 
their discontent felt, and whenever 
they got able leaders or felt the 
tyranny unbearable, they rose up in 
revolt only to be put down in the 
vigorous days of Muslim rule, but 
later on to triumph and gain political 
predominance with the decline of the 
martial ardour of the early Muslims. 
To put it briefly, the result of the 
Muslim uvasion on the oommunal 
situation was therefore the beginning 


of an era of oompetition between 
oommunities, and the creation of an 
aggressive community that insisted on 
keeping aloof from the rest and in- 
creasing its strength at the expense of 
others. 

The establishment of British rule 
brought in a further change in the oom- 
munal situation. The' British rule, 
when it came into force, was highly 
centralised and autooratio, but it held 
out the promise of a future democratic 
government responsible to the people. 
In a demooratio system of governmenti 
political influence goes with numbers, 
and Hindus and Muslims, both ot 
whom had lost political power, found in 
the new system a fresh way of gaining 
conbrol over the administration. With 
the gradual extension of the democra- 
tic system, they began to perceive 
more and more that numbers would 
dotormino the political power of a com- 
munity in the future ; and religion 
therefore began to assume a new im- 
portance in their eyes from considera- 
tions of its secular worth. Whereas the 
ill-will between the two communities 
in days gone by centred round the 
consciousness of being the conquerors 
and the conquered, religious differences 
now gradually became the more fa- 
vourite basis of operations for politi- 
cians and power-grabbers in the com- 
munal warfare. The minority com- 
munities that stood aloof from Indian 
culture and accepted the principle of 
religious conversion, received a fresh 
impetus for their missionary zeal 
when they began to realise the political 
importance of numerical superiority. 
As for the Hindus, they did not believe 
in the spiritual effioaoy of religions 
conversions, and what was more, up till 
recent times they even used to be quite 
unconoerned at the sight of their co- 
religionists passing into other oom- 
munities. Bat having realised tbe 
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imporUnoe of religion in determining 
tho political status of their com- 
munity in the future, they began to 
perceive the necessity of putting a 
stop to further diminution in their nu- 
meroial strength. Hence the Hindus 
have begun to talk about Suddhi and 
to seriously consider ways and means 
for the removal of those features of their 
sooioreligious organisation which 
render them open to the attacks of 
other religionists. At the impending 
approach of democracy the Hindus who 
have numerical superiority in moat 
parts of India are expecting political 
power to fall into their hands, while 
the Muslims who still remember their 
old role as a oonquering people think 
that in the interests of their communal 
isolation it is necessary to prevent this 
passing of power, and even if it does, to 
put forward extreme communal claims 
that may frustrate or neutralise its 
effects to the extent even of rendering 
any government worth the name im- 
possible. This feeling of mutual rivalry 
and suspicion has penetrated deeply 
into a large section of the intellectual 
and politically minded people of the 
country, bringing in its train a host of 
complications in our national life. For 
one thing, it has placed very great im- 
pediments in the way of settling the 
political future of India, but what is 
still worse, the communal poison that 
has penetrated into the brains of the 
country becomes an unbearable 
nuisance to all peace-loving peole when 
it manifests itself through the masses 
in the form of virulent communal out- 
breaks. The harangues of communally- 
minded politicians and the incitements 
of communal newspapers have worked 
open the passions and prejudices of the 
masses to such an extent that they are 
ready to burst into violence and blood- 
shed at the most trivial acts of folly. A 
procession, the sounding of music be- 


fore a mosque, the slaughter of a oow 
or the beating of a street urchin for an 
act of rowdyism is enough to set ablaze 
the communal passion and render a 
locality unsafe for human habitation 
for some length of time. 

From all this it will be seen that 
religion in the real sense of the term 
has very little to do with the communal 
mentality. The really pious Hindu or 
Muslim is not so much interested in 
communal warfare as the far-seeing 
politician and the selfish adventurer. Be- 
lief in God and aspiration for salvation 
do not at all imply that there should 
be hostility between different religious 
groups. The orthodox Mussalman may 
be anxious to convert others into his 
faith, but even he would not assert 
that communal riots or the obstruction 
of tho country’s political progress will 
assist his cause in any way. By spread- 
ing communal rancour he does not gain 
converts to his religion. Even forcible 
conversions, somotimos resorted to by 
Muslims in unsettled times, are of no 
avail, for the Hindu society has nowa- 
days become liberal enough to take 
back those who have been converted 
against their will. The ordinary man 
in the street, too, being uninstructed 
in politics, and being also the worst 
sufferer in riots, gains nothing from 
communal outbreaks. But with the 
communally minded politicians, the 
case is quite different. Some of them 
are really sincere, and champion the 
cause of their community only with a 
view to assure its future well-being* 
Others possessed of less idealism are 
goaded by the thought of selfish gain. 
It is this type that gives forecasts of 
communal riots or places the responsi- 
bility for all untoward incidents at the 
door of others and pleads too much of 
their own innocence. The causes they at- 
tribute to these riots often reveal their 
own interest in fomenting ■'oommunal 
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bitterness. For example it was suggest- 
ed by professedly influential bodies that 
the recent riots of Bombay were due to 
the noD-aoceptanoe of the Muslim politi- 
cal demands by the majority commu- 
nity and the consequent uncertainty the 
Muslims feel about their political future. 
If this be so, these politicians have at 
least some interest in riots of this 
kind, since they consider them service- 
able in pressing their communal de- 
mands.In fact politicians of this persua- 
sion are centres from which communal 
poison is disseminated, their influence 
and activities always contributing to the 
strengthening of communal bitterness. 
Their exhortations which rouse up 
communal excitement And a favourable 
response in the mind of another class, 
namely, the rowdies and vagabonds of 
Indian cities. It is only when disorder 
and commotion prevail that they find 
themselves in their real element and 


receive all convenience for carrying on 
their nefarious trade. Many of the 
worst features of India's communal 
conflicts result from the combination of 
both these classes, viz»t the selfish com- 
munal politicians and the loafers and 
rowdies of the cities. The Hindu as well 
as the Muslim, who is seriously con- 
cerned with religion and wishes to 
mould his life on the spiritual ideas em- 
bodied in the scripture, has nothing to 
gain from conflicts and mutual hatred. 
If religion has at all anything to do with 
communal bitterness, apart from what 
politicians and rowdies do in its name, 
this predisposition arises not from any 
flaw in the ideal of spiritual perfection 
which forms the most fundamental 
aspect of religion, but due to certain de- 
fects which have crept into its organi- 
sation and the methods of preaching 
and propaganda. Wo shall speak of this 
in the next part. 


SEI EAMAKRISHNA AND THE MODERN OUTLOOK 

By F. Subramanya Aiyar, B. A, 


fjPHE Immortal Shakespeare says, 
"What is in a name ? That which 
we call a rose, by any other name would 
smell as awoet," Perfectly true as 
this is from one point of view, a name 
considered from another standpoint is 
found to possess wonderful power. 
Though it would have made no 
difference whatever in the personality 
of the great Guru had he been called a 
Trailokyanath or a Devendranath, yet 
the name Sri Eamakrishna is the key 
with which to unlock all the charms 
that have endeared his personality to 
U8« My object, however, on this occa- 
sion is not to recount all those charms 


or all that the world has thought of 
him. During the forty-six years that 
have elapsed since he dropped his mor- 
tal vesture, many have expounded his 
teachings and his life, not only in India 
but all over the civilised world. And 
one like me cannot add anything new. 
And what is more, not having had the 
inestimable blessing of seeing him per- 
sonally, I could do no more than repeat 
what others have said or written. But 
inasmuch as his teachings lend them- 
selves to individual interpretations I 
have ventured to make a reference to 
them from the standpoint of the charac- 
teristic thought of our own times which 


* SubBta;.ce of a lecture delivered at the Ramakrielina Math, Madras, on the occasion of 
the eeiehratlon of the 97th Birthday of Sri Eamakrishna. 
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is pre-eminently soientifio. I shall not 
aspire to the far superior privilege of 
dealing with those other features such 
as are of a purely spiritual oharaoter, 
which may bo outside the province of 
a scientifio view, howsoever great a 
source they may be to us, of the 
highest delight. In other words my 
object is not to refer to whatever is a 
source of spiritual joy or satisfaction 
merely, hut to deal with that aspect of 
his toaohings that has a bearing on the 
search* after Truth, in the light of 
modern thought. 

It is usually held that Sri Bama- 
krishna was but a Hindu religious re- 
vivalist or reformer. This view is as 
untrue as it is true. He no doubt 
started as a Hindu, but be lived as a 
Mohamtnodan and a Christian at times. 
He was the first Indian toaoher to 
realise in our day that the time had 
come for rising above sects and creeds, 
Samajas and denominations to a level in 
which one could be of all varieties of 
religion. He freed himself from the 
shackles of creeds and Samajas and 
followed Beligion in general, which may 
otherwise be called Mysticism. The 
real mystic, while retaining the essence 
of religion, attaches little value to 
distinctions of external forms and ri- 
tuals though he has his own methods 
of attaining to his vision or experience. 

It is now often said that the Bhaga- 
vad Oita teaches Hinduism. Some 
even go the length of declaring that it 
teaches this or that sectarian view ex- 
clusively. But no greater injustice could 
over be done to it. Sri Krishna says 
that all religions lead to Him though 
from different sides. He is teaching 
no particular religion, but Beligion 
general, which Sri Bamakrishna 
actually lived. The Gita nowhere 

* ThU search may bo unpleasant or plea- 
lant. 


refers to Hindu, Yaishnava or Saiva 
Matam or Dharma. For, India's 
greatest need then was, as the entire 
civilised world’s need now is, to lift its 
view- point from particular religions to 
Beligion in general. Sri Bamakrishna 
was at no moment of his life under 
the delusion that any particular reli- 
gion could ever be made universal 
though he held that Beligion in its 
essence is universal. Has not Christian- 
ity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism or 
Hinduism been divided, sub-divided 
and modified in a thousand ways as no 
one form could suit all mankind ? Such 
attempts at making particular creeds 
universal have been and are being re- 
sorted to with the result that untold 
misery has been caused. For every re- 
ligion or sect thinks that it alone is 
blessed with tho merit of being fit to be 
universally accepted. 

What then is the difloronco between 
religions on tho one hand and Beligion 
or Mysticism on the other ? So long 
as men are adherents of partioular 
faiths, i.e., Hindu, Christian, Moham- 
medan, Buddhist, or Jain, Yaishnava 
and Saiva, so long are their love and 
active service limited to their co-reli- 
gionists. But when they rise to Beli- 
gion or Mysticism, they learn to love 
all mankind alike, their love then 
knows no bounds. They leave tho 
world of discord behind them. This 
then is Sri Bamakrishna s first message. 
Every religion has its funotion in life. 
Start with any religion, and rise above 
it to Beligion or Mysticism. 

Beligion has no doubt been the best 
means of securing the highest consola- 
tion for the individual man in the midst 
of sorrows and sufiferings. But this is 
only one aspect of it; for, tho religion of 
a man necessarily expresses itself in 
his relations with others, his neighbours 
and the world outside of him. He has 
also a philosophy, right or wrong, re- 
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gardiDg the entire universe. His reli- 
gious attitude often makes or mars his 
social relations. And we know how 
Religion contributes to morality, its 
greatest strength. Bat this has its own 
limitations. Nevertheless this public 
aspect is more often overlooked, empha* 
sis being laid on the other, the indivi- 
dual or private aspect in that it gives 
one inward satisfaction. The latter 
view cares not what becomes of the 
world so long as one’s inward peace is 
secure. But this is only one half of 
Religion. Unless a’ person of this kind 
shuts himself up in a cave and 
starves himself to death, the other 
half of Religion will assert Itself, 
the moment he seeks food from 
what is outside of him* And it is the 
latter, the social and moral aspect of 
Religion, that specially demands our 
attention in our day. 

The Hindus as a body are a most re- 
ligious people. It IS said, “ The Hindus 
eat religiously, dress religiously, drink 
religiously, bathe religiously and even 
sin religiously.” Nevertheless the 
Almighty has sent to no other people 
of the world so many plagues, pestil- 
ences, wars and invasions, the conse- 
quences of which can never be bettor 
described than has been done by Arjuna, 
which is so familiar to us all. God 
seems to have chosen India specially for 
eternal suffering and endless servitude, 
as Sri Krishna once remarked to 
Uddhava. 

Hinduism is said to be free from the 
vice of aggressiveness and to pride it- 
self on not being a proselytising or a 
militant religion* But its valour finds 
vent in mutual quarrels between mem- 
bers of its own fold ! No two groups 
of men can hate each other more bit- 
terly than any two sects or cults of this 
faith. Ii stances are not wanting in 
which highly cultured sectarians do not 


hesitate even at the present hour to 
vilify each other in the public- 

Nor are the other great religions in 
any way better. History impresses upon 
us nothing else more strongly than the 
truth that more human blood has been 
shed and more inhuman cruelties have 
been inflicted upon man. in the name of 
religion than in that of any other cause. 
Two thousand years of Christian train- 
ing and two thousand and five hundred 
years of discipline in the most ethical 
of all religions, Buddhism or Confucia- 
nism, have not been able to soften the 
savage in the breast of the Europeans 
in the West or of the Japanese and the 
Chinese in the East. Human sacri- 
fices are still offered to the God of War 
on ever increasing scales. Islam is 
younger and the blood in its veins is 
much warmer. It is no wonder that it 
has also played and is playing its part 
likewise. 

In spite of all that may be said in 
favour of Religion as a source of moral 
discipline, every sect has helped the 
exploitation of ignorance by intelli- 
gence, and faith has often been made a 
cloak by the more knowing. Let not the 
followers of Dr. Gore, the famous Gif- 
ford Lecturer of Edinburgh, lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that the 
modern degenerate forms of Krishna 
and Sakti cults are found in India 
alone* What has the Dr. Gore school 
to say of their Khlystic creeds or of 
their enlightened conscience that de- 
lights in lynching the coloured man? 
Great theologians like the learned Dr* 
Otto of Germany have been seeking to 
establish peace on earth by organising 
a world’s religious congress. But 
can it succeed if men still seek to 
establish the superiority of one religion 
over another ? To many in the modern 
world. Religion is only another nazno 
for war or discord. 
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Lastly, if we turn to the question, 
how far do religions reveal what is 
Truth, the insuperable fact stares us in 
the face that as intellect advances, 
religions not only multiply but also 
beat a retreat, because irreconcilable 
differences arise. The theological dog- 
mas of every religion and of every new 
sect are driven from pillar to post by 
the onslaught of scientific knowledge, 
so that nation after nation is attempt- 
ing to relinquish religions, wholly or 
in part* Russia's attitude is too well 
known to need any description. And 
the greatest question of the day is how 
shall we know which religious experi- 
ence or vision or knowledge is the 
highest Truth? Truth is the tribunal 
before which not only Science but also 
Religion is arraigned, however much 
Religion may plead the special privilege 
of private judgment and seek to avoid 
the public court of reason. The latest 
philosophers and theologians have con- 
trived to bring about an amicable 
settlement, by setting up two separate 
standards of judgment : the one known 
as “ Truth’ value" for scientific subjects, 
and the other the ** Aesthetic " or 
" Feeling " value for religious subjects* 
All the same, religions are being 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, especially because religions have 
lent themselves to be made an instru- 
ment for acts of the gravest injustice 
and cruelty, and because they fight shy 
of “ Truth- value "• Gould we still, 
some critics ask, believe that it is the 
one chosen path to God, though it may 
be readily admitted that it has a real 
function to discharge in primitive life ? 
This is what one of the most modern 
thinkers, A. N. Whitehead, says regard- 
ing religions in general: “ During many 
generations there has been a gradual 
decay of religious influence in Euro- 
Poan civilisation. Each revival touches 
• lower peak than its predecessor and 


each period of slackness a lower depth. 
The average curve marks a steady fall 
in religious tone. In some countries 
the interest in religion is higher than 
in others. But in those countries 
where the interest is relatively high, it 
still falls as generations pass." 

Such being the religious outlook, 
we turn for a moment to Politics 
which seems to be a source of greater 
attraction to men than Religion. 
While a common religious belief 
helps to unite individuals into small 
groups for common good, it is found 
that it fails to effect the unification of 
several groups into society, and the need 
for a higher outlook is then felt* 
Politics, though it does contribute to 
the welfare of large aggregations of 
men better than religion, yet is not 
without its drawbacks. Political group- 
ings for purposes of common good, fail 
to achieve their object when humanity 
at large is concerned. Politics, how- 
ever refined, cannot be divested of its 
association with the natural instinct of 
self-preservation. And Politics also in- 
variably means in some form strife and 
war. 

Seeing that Religion and Polities fail 
to seoure for man all that he seeks in 
these days, he turns, when his intellec- 
tual awakening is sufficiently advanced, 
to Science which has also a twofold 
aspect : (1) Its practical value in mani- 
pulating Nature's forces and (2) Its 
helpfulness in the investigation of 
Truth. We shall see how far Sri Rama- 
Krishna's teachings have a scientifio 
interest in them. It is with regard to 
the latter aspect that hia teaohings have 
a significance or value. So far as the 
former aspect is oonoerned we oau 
never be too grateful for the blessings of 
the various discoveries, especially such 
as have contributed to the alleviation of 
human suffering. We need not dwell 
here on all the wonderful aohievemeuts 
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of Soienoe, which every educated man 
knows. We have only to observe that 
remarkable as they are, they have been 
not less productive of evil* What 
Science has done may well be put in 
the words of one of the most well- 
known scientific thinkers of the day, 
Bertrand Bussell who says : ‘‘In the 
name of science we revolutionise indus- 
try, undermine family morals, enslave 
coloured races, skilfully exterjninate 
each other with poison gases. Becent 
inventions have increased the power of 
attack much more than the power of 

defence the most intelligent classes 

in the scientific nations are dying out... 
...Equality, like liberty, is no more 
than a nineteenth century dream.’* 
When disappointed with Beligion as 
the best means of attaining social in- 
cluding moral amelioration, some men 
as indicated above seek their refuge in 
Politics or Science. And when Science 
and Politics, owing to their limitations, 
fail to secure all that they aspire for, 
they fall back upon Beligion again. Such 
men either oscillate between these two 
or feel perplexed. There are, however, 
some others who tell us that a combina- 
tion of Science, Beligion and Politics is 
what is required. However judiciously 
such a mixture be made, it cannot bring 
in all the satisfaction a modern man 
seeks. If past history is a guide for the 
future, we shall find all of them sharing 
the common defect of inability to check 
the sorrows and sufferings caused 
by factors unknown or unexpected, 
and beyond man's control. And the 
special remedies that religions usually 
prescribe for them are reserved for the 
world after death, the promises of 
which world do not appeal in our times 
to most of our brethren actually starv- 
ing or otherwise groaning with mental 
or physical pain. Neither does an in- 
tellectual person seek seathetio delight 
in Beligion, when he knows its mani- 


fold drawbacks. The cultured citizen of 
the modern world too does not seek 
peaceful satisfaction in the old moral 
codes based on the pleasure or the dis- 
pleasure of unseen gods and unseen 
demons. Who does not know that it is 
the righteous man that often suffers most 
and that it is the moral nations that are 
subject to the greatest * trials ? How 
many modern men bear all this patient- 
ly relying upon the old saying that the 
Bufferings of the virtuous are a delight 
of the gods ? And eminent biological 
scientists’** tell us that in the modern 
struggle for existence, it is not the old 
moral code that helps one to survive. 
Worn out standards they say, must 
make room for better ones. 

Now, turning to the other, the 
second or the Truth-seeking aspect of 
Science, wo find that our Guru recog- 
nised, as well as any the most intelleo- 
tual among us, that with the advance of 
the spirit of enquiry into Truth, which 
is also the aim of Science, there is no 
retracing of steps; for the old order 
ohangeth yielding place to new. He 
felt that Beason or Buddhi is no insig- 
nificant factor in life. It makes all the 
difference between a fool and a wise 
man. He knew that it would one day 
challenge Beligion itself and seek the 
highest satisfaction or bliss in the goal 
of reason i, e.. Truth. He knew that 
the time was coming, as has been indi- 
cated in Sri Krishna-IJddhava-Sam- 
vada, for asking whether what is called 
religious sense or mystic experience or 
vision is Truth. When God himself 
was actually seen and touched and felt, 
he was asked, “Art Thou Truth?” There 
can be no more misapprehension about 

*For instance. Sir J. Kelly is no beliovor in 
the ethical principle that one (individual or 
nation) when smitten on one cheek should 
turn the other to the enemy. And in fact ii 
there even one in the modem world tha< 
follows it ? 
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the funofcion of Beason or Buddhi. For. 
it is by Buddhi that the highest is 
reached and it is in Buddhi alone, as 
Sri Krishna himself exhorts Arjuna, 
that one should seek refuge. 

Bational discrimination on which is 
based Science is as much the handiwork 
of God as religion is. If religions are 
attacked by Beason, it must be 
because God intends that thereby the 
follies and fallacies of religions should 
be corrected or exposed. In fact, in 
defending themselves or in justifying 
their attitude religions only appeal to 
Beason as the supreme judge. It is need- 
less to point out how frequently we find 
that our inmost feelings mislead us. 
Religion deludes itself when it thinks 
that what it feels must be the final 
Truth and keeps Reason at arm's 
length. The modern philosopher’s 
arguments of knowledge by identity 
appear equally defective. For, it is a 
question whether there can be any 
knowledge at all in real identity. 

As every one knows, while Science 
enables man to control Nature's forces 
and to turn them to his own account, it 
is yet far from reaching the ultimate 
Reality. Its results and its theories, 
though considerably in advance of Re- 
ligion in its search after Truth, are 
yet unreliable inasmuch as they vary 
every day. 

Now if neither Religion nor 
Science, nor Politics, nor the Ethics 
of our day fully satisfies the man with 
the modern outlook, there must be 
something lacking in them. It is this 
deficiency that Sri Bamakrishna seeks 
to supply. 

What Sri Bamakrishna aims at is 
not only That, the understanding of 
which makes things yet unknown 
understood, but the attainment of which 
brings to man all that ho desires. The 
acientist, on the other hand, is often 
dated with his aohievements ou the 
18 


way, and rests on bis oars, imagining 
the achievements to be of more value 
than the end, and labouring under the 
delusion that the ultimate recedes like 
the horizon, as he seeks to approach 
it. Certainly this end will remain as 
distant as ever to the soientistlunlesshe 
pursues knowledge with a determination 
to stop not till the goal is reached, as 
Sri Bamakrishna has put into the mouth 
of Swami Yivekananda. 

The respective positions of Religion, 
Science, and Truth are best pointed out 
by Sri Bamakrishna himself thus : To 
attain Truth or perfect knowledge, the 
'*Upaya” or the means consists of 
(l) Sadhu Sanga or the company of the 
wise, to enable one to know what to look 
for and value in this world ; (2) Iswara 
Chinta or any religious attitude of 
Bhakti; (3) Higher Iswara Chinta or the 
mystic attitude of Yisvasa, u uni- 
versal love, by seeing God in every- 
thing ; (4) Yiohara of the first stage 
which deals with the knowledge of the 
phenomenal or the seen world, i.e., Asat. 
as he calls it, which is the field of 
scientific enquiry of modern times ; 
and (5) Yichara of the second stage 
which pertains to the truth of the 
noumenon or unseen world or ''Sat", as 
it is called* This is perfect knowledge 
or the Highest Truth or Samadhi. 

Though Beligion undoubtedly pre- 
pares the way for the attainment of 
Truth, yet it is Yiohara alone that leads 
directly to it. This enquiry into Truth is 
naturally preceded by Beligion, Science 
and all the knowledge and all the experi- 
ence that man can gain in life, i. e., in 
the perceptual or the phenomenal 
world. None of them can be ignored, 
though Russia is making the experi- 
ment of ignoring religion, failing 
to realise that a society consists of 
persons at different levels of culture, 
and that religion appeals best to 
such of them as have the tern* 
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peramenfe only fco be led. Evidently 
Btissia took no lesson from the history 
of Buddhism which gradually declined 
to the level of Mahayana and of 
Heruka Vajra cults. That nothing in 
this world can be ignored, if Truth is 
to be attained, is again taught by Sri 
Eamakrishna in his parable of the Bel 
fruit. Though what we relish most is 
the kernel of the fruit, yet when our 
object is to ascertain the weight of the 
whole fruit, we must weigh, besides the 
kernel, the seeds and the shell, though 
the latter may not be good for eating. 
When we wish to know the Truth, of 
the entirety of existence, we cannot 
reject the knowledge of the seeds, 
shell or fruit of Beligion, of Science, or 
of any other knowledge of the pheno- 
menal world, though they do not con- 
tain the final Truth in themselves. He 
adds : So long as one cherishes con- 
tempt (Ghrina) for anything, hesitation 
or shyness (Lajja) in seeking knowledge 
or cowardice (Bhaya) in pursuing it, 
one cannot attain the highest Truth. 
Lastly our Bhagavan says : '' To Bama 
who wished to renounce the world 
as being the Asat, Vasishta said, 
'When all is Brahman what is there 
to give up T This is Sri Bama- 
krishna s second message to the modern 
world. Everything, be it Beligion, 
Science, Politics, Economics, or any- 
thing else, however insignificant, has a 
place in the world of true knowledge. 
He that omits anything cannot attain 
perfect or ultimate Truth. 

Did Sri Bamakrishna know anything 
of modern Science to which reference ig 
made by us here ? If not, how could he 
have seen the bearing of it on religion or 
how could he be said to have got at the 
whole Tiuth ? If ha attained Brah- 
majnanam, it must be said that he 
reached it through Beligioui ignoring 
Science. Further, his Brahmajnanam is 
suited for recluses like him. It makes 


one unfit for the world with its modern 
outlook. Such may be some of the 
thoughts likely to cross our minds. 

Science, no doubt, leads man from a 
lower truth to a higher truth. But 
the pursuit has to be conti- 
nued. What is of greater oonse- 
quence really in Science is its methbd, 
as is well known. And what Sri Bama- 
krishna also values is the discipline 
needed for the pursuit of Truth 
and the determination to reach the goal. 
In fact, in his method he is as rigorous 
as the greatest of the scientists of our 
day. Bepeatedly he said, "Test me as 
the money changers test the coins. 
Test or verify before you accept me." 
Is there anything greater than the 
principle of verification in all Science ? 
Again he said, "A Bhakta is some- 
times a fool and is duped. But the 
seeker should never fail to test the truth 
of his knowledge." We leave it to the 
scientist to say whether anything 
could be more rational. Such dis- 
cipline, as Sri Bamakrishna requires. 
Science can give only when the deter- 
mination to reach the end is combined 
with it. Both these are acquired 
through the harder path of Yoga, of 
which our Guru was a perfect master. 
We do not refer to the Yoga for attain- 
ing the Siddhis which is discountenanc- 
ed by our teacher. True Yoga is no end 
in itself. It only sharpens the power 
of Beason (Buddhi) so as to enable it 
to undertake Vichara. True Yoga is a 
preparation for enquiry in the same 
manner as scientific discipline is. But 
what science lacks at the present mo- 
ment is the determination to get to the 
end, which Yoga supplies. A Buddhi 
so disciplined and so determined can 
unravel the mystery of the Mysterious 
Universe of Sir James Jeans or can 
solve the riddle of the Unseen World of 
Mr. A. S. Eddington with far greater 
certainty. And though the later derelop- 
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ments of Einstin, and Max Planek’s dig- 
ooveriea are sought to be undervalued 
from a philosophical standpoint by 
authorities like Sir H. Samuel, yet 
these discoveries of Relativity and In- 
determinism, leading to the abolition of 
causation and of matter as suoh, could be 
seen to be nearer the Truth as taught by 
Sri Bamakrishna. In so far as Soienoe 
is a pursuit of Truth, it is impossible 
for modern philosophy and for Brahma 
Yiehara under modern conditions to 
make any headway without a know* 
ledge of Soienoe. 

What would you learn if you reached 
the goal of Truth ? Sri Bamakrishna re- 
plies in a parable. When a man wishes 
to reach the terrace, he has to mount up 
the steps, leaving each step behind him* 
But when he reaches the top he sees 
that the steps are of the same sub- 
stance as the terrace. When we reach 
the Goal, Brahman, all the means that 
we use and all the Universe is found to 
be only Brahman* This is not Pan- 
theism. Europe has developed as yet 
no concept corresponding to Sri Bama- 
krishna s Brahman. 

His teachings are like a pyramid. 
He taught religion according to tastes 
and temperaments to those that wished 
only to he led, as Swami Vivekananda 
put it. He initiated into mystic faith 
those that could take a detached and a 
wider view of life. He gave training in 
Toga to those few that intensely 
thirsted for Truth and possessed the 
determination to reach the goal. Lastly 
he taught disinterested Vichara to 
such microscopic few near the top, as 
possessed the sharpest reason or Bud- 
dhi. Among his disciples only Swami 
Vivekananda was found fit for this path; 
for he instructed only this disciple of 
Ws in the great Ashtavakra Samhita. 
And those who seek Truth for its own 
Hke are necessarily imbued with the 


scientific spirit. The apex is the Truth, 
the one which is variously named. 

Let us for a moment turn our men- 
tal telescope to that most distant apex, 
the Mount Everest of this knowledge. 
If, as Sri Bamakrishna says, everything 
is seen as the ultimate reality or 
Brahman at the apex, when one 
reaches it, what grief, what perplexity 
what confusion could there be*? Whom 
can man hate, whom can he exploit and 
defraud, with whom can ho quarrel or 
wage war ? Whom can ha strip of his 
gold, or whom can he deprive of his 
bread ; whom can ha enslave ? Whom 
should he flatter or fear ? What thing 
or being and what knowledge can he 
despise? All men, all creatures, all 
things, all thoughts, all knowledge, this 
“Sarvam” is Brahman. 

Does this knowledge render us unfit 
for the world ? Our Guru Maharaj asks 
us to tie up in a corner of our kerchief 
or cloth the Truth of Brahman and to 
enter the world. We shall then never 
fail to achieve what is reckoned as the 
highest or universal good. 

It is not the attainment of mere 
theoretical knowledge that is the goal 
of this enquiry after Truth or Brah- 
man* Knowledge gives power. Theoreti- 
cal Science precedes practical achieve- 
ments. Knowledge is ever pregnant 
with the practical. Why should wo 
think that the knowledge of Brahman 
alone is devoid of practicality ? 

Whether we be workers in the 
fields, or wage earners in the streets, 
pupils or teachers, judges or jurors, 
merchants or doctors, soldiers or 
sepoys, rulers or subjects, — whatever 
we may be, and wherever we are, — at 
the dining table, or on the field, 

sr: ii 
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on the benoh or at the bar, in the 
forest or in the prince's palace, in 
the peasant's cottage or in the market 
—let us keep this knowledge of Truth 
tied up in a corner of our cloth. And 
we shall achieve what man has not 
been able to achieve till now in this 
world, and what all men long for most 
intensely. This is the third message 
of Sri Bamakrishna to the modern 
world. 

To put the whole into a nutshell : 
To one embarrassed in life by the 
modern outlook, the Prophet of Dak- 
shines wara would say ; “ Whatever be 
your standpoint. Religion, Science or 
Politics; Ethics, Esthetics or intellect 
tual advancement — neither any of these 
singly nor all or many of them jointly 
can be of avail in solving the problems 
of mankind as a whole so as to give 
general or permanent satisfaction, 
unless you add to each of the stand- 
points a knowledge of the highest 
Truth, ** What gives vitality to 
each of them is this factor of Truth- 
And it is the lack of this that 
makes them inadequate, disappointing 


or perplexing. Since the highest Truth 
comprehends everything, even atheistic 
movements, nothing is hostile to it 
or outside of it. But if we cannot 
reach or even get a glimpse of this Truth, 
let us tie up in a corner of our cloth 
at least the key that opens the door to 
a view of that knowledge. And that 
key is the thought of Bhagavan Sri 
Bamakrishna, which is . symbolised in 
his name. It will help one to cross the 
sea of life, despite the tosses that may 
threaten to overwhelm one there. 

Remembering that what the modern 
outlook lacks is the requisite kind 
of determination to pursue Truth to 
the very end, may we meditate, as often 
as we can, not only on his name but 
also on these priceless words of his: 
“0 Mother, here take back Thy know- 
ledge and Thy ignorance (which Thou 
hast given). Thy purity and Thy im- 
purity, Thy good and also Thy evil 
Thy virtue and Thy sin ; but when I 
said all these to Mother, I could not 
say : * Take back Thy truth and Thy 
untruth. ' All these I could return to 
Mother, but not truth,*' 


WAS THERE A UNITARY KARMA DOCTRINE ? 

By H, D, Bhattacharyya, Darsanasagara, M, A. B L., (P. R. S.) 
[Continued from Page 20) 


^CeT us follow a bit the fortunes of 
the various conceptions of Karma 
in philosophy, religion and popular 
belief. It would be convenient if we 
label the different views as per- 
sonal-mechanical, vicarious-mechani- 
cal, theistio and material accidental. 
The first two roughly correspond to the 
autonomous function of the moral law, 
the third to the religious view and the 
last to magical function of material 
things R^d events. 


As is natural, the personal view is 
the most logical and most widely held. 
But there were considerable divergen- 
ces of opinion regarding the kinds of 
being whose actions produced moral re- 
sults — in heaven and hell there were 
different types of beings working out 
their moral destinies, and speculations 
were diverse as to whether all snob 
beings suffered the consequences of tbeii^ 
action or whether these places wero 
only places of enjoyment of the actions 
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of other types (generally human) of 
eiistenoe. A difference seems to have 
been made regarding human souls en- 
joying these places an account of merit 
or demerit and the natives of these 
regions, generally gods in heaven, who 
might inadvertently give offence to a 
sage and be cursed into mundane em- 
bodiment. But the whole thing was 
vaguely conceived, as sometimes the 
grossest treacheries in heaven would go 
unpunished and thus give rise to the 
saying, oft-quoted in Bengal, that what 
is sport to the gods is sin to mortals ; 
and at other times the gods would feel 
the inferiority of their own position 
and seek a sage to got enlightenment in 
order to be saved. There is no doubt 
that the anomalous position of the gods 
was due to the fact that in course of 
centuries the conception of their nature 
and origin underwent radical alteration, 
and they were successively held to be 
eternal, created in time {devayoni) and 
deified on account of their austerities or 
virtues. Except in theistic specula- 
tions, their dignity seems to have 
deteriorated a good deal and they be- 
came involved in the general dissolu- 
tion of the world as well as personal dis- 
solution after a longer lapse of time as 
compared with the lives of men. They 
could be weakened by non-offering of 
customary oblations and they in their 
turn retaliated by withholding the rains 
and other blessings from men. 

But whatever be the results of action 
in heaven or hell, all earthly actions of 
every type of being bore their moral 
fruit, and not only men but lower ani- 
mals and gods who had taken human 
form were subjected to the moral law 
in different ways. Begarding the gods 
embodied there was some divergence of 
opinion, for although they sometimes 
suffered the consequences of their cruel 
deeds, ta^e for example the case of 
Bama who as Krishna paid the penalty 


of killing Bali treacherously by being 
killed in the latter birth by Bali’s son 
reborn as a hunter, they were general- 
ly exempted from the operation of the 
moral law in respect of actions done in 
furtherance of the object for which they 
took shape on earth, and even when 
they had to be born on account of a 
curse, they generally went back to 
heaven at the end of the period of their 
suffering— the earth supplying the 
same kind of field of enjoyment to them 
as heaven and hell did to human 
beings. It goes without saying that 
the creative, preservative and destruc- 
tive activities of the Supreme Ood 
similarly bore no fruit in spite of the 
fact that they brought happiness and 
misery to His creatures. Now, it is 
this ideal of fruitless action that the 
sage has been advised to follow in the 
Bhagavad Gita, and if men cannot claim 
a « of right to be exempted from the 
operation of the moral law, they may 
act without desiring for the fruits of 
action or they may dedicate the fruits 
of action to God and thus escape the 
consequences of their actions. It 
appears then that it is not Karma as 
such that binds but Karma performed 
with desire, and desire is a property 
which does not belong to the soul as 
such but to soul as involved in Pra- 
krit!, 

But here again we are on debatable 
grounds, for we have other instances 
where the soul has been described to 
be inactive by nature, and actions with 
or without desire have been all ascribed 
to Prakriti alone — the only action pro- 
perly belonging to soul being contem- 
plative activity whose operation is 
wholly immanent in the soul and which 
has no transient effect. The typical 
example of this attitude is Jadabharata 
who ceased to take interest in activi- 
ties off all types from birth lest ha 
should be involved in the cycle of re- 
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birth. Popular thought went to the 
opposite extreme, and held that even 
where no question of mental faotor 
arises, it is possible to reap the fruits 
of action by simply performing the 
appropriate hodily action. The hunter 
who dropped accidentally a Bilya-leaf 
on a Sivalinga after fasting the whole 
day in the forest got his reward all the 
same, although he never intended any 
stage of the worship of the benign deity. 
It is probable that the different views 
were intended to provide different types 
of reward, and the tradition of forma- 
lism in worship made it possible to 
hold that even where only the formal 
conditions of good action were fulfilled 
some merit was bound to accrue, not 
to talk of actions that are performed 
with good intention but not success- 
fully carried through, which bring 
about a better embodiment and facili- 
tate further spiritual progress in the 
next birth. The sages had to accom- 
modate the popular demand in two 
ways namely, first by conceding that 
actions might clear off the impediments 
to true knowledge and secondly by 
postulating that for the Karma-margins 
a gradual liberation (Kramamukti) was 
possible. By those who held that at- 
tainment of heaven was salvation 
nothing further was considered neces- 
sary, but the spiritually advanced 
posited a further stage to be won by 
knowledge, which was not an abode of 
the departed good but a condition of 
the released souls. Heaven and salva- 
tion are not identical according to the 
sages, and an aspirant after the former 
was simply retarding the progress of 
his soul by false allurement. It is 
apparent therefore that moral action 
ended in a sort of paradox so far as the 
enlightened were concerned, for they 
never suggested that for final release 
such action was of any help whatso- 
eyer oven when they conceded grudg- 


ingly that it might prepare the soul for 
the enlightenment that saves. It is by 
going beyond good and evil that the 
true destiny of the soul could be 
achieved, and all actions, irrespective of 
their goodness or badness, had a ten- 
dency to keep the soul in bondage. The 
Karma-margins had never suggested 
that easy accion could have any saving 
value and had advocated austerities, 
penances and sacrifices ; but even this 
strenuous life of discipline was dis- 
countenanced by the wise, and they 
oriented the human mind away from 
Che gods and their heavens to the self 
and its isolation. The help of the gods 
was not available in a matter that was 
entirely personal to the striving soul, 
and man was thrown entirely upon his 
own spiritual resources for personal re- 
demption. When the gods were them- 
selves supposed to be subject to the 
law of moral action, it was useless turn- 
ing to them for succour. The only 
friend of man is his Dharma which 
accompanies him at all times, and even 
this Dharma was not identical with 
saving knowledge. 

In fact, the autonomy of the moral 
law could be developed only at the 
expense of the authority of gods. Not 
only were the lesser gods useless in the 
attainment of spiritual benefit but even 
the Supreme God could not alter the 
destiny that man had sown with his 
own actions. Like a calf finding out its 
mother, one’s Karma was sure to find 
one out even at the end of a Koii KaU 
pas, (innumerable ages), for the seeds of 
moral actions, unless burnt up by 
spiritual insight, were indestructible 
and would fructify in some realm or 
other to bring merited reward or suffer- 
ing to the doer of the deeds. The next 
corporeal frame of a departing person 
would depend upon how his life just 
closed has been lived, and even if it 
should 80 happen that a merciful Fro- 
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yidenoe would oooasionally bring about 
a dissolution of the whole world {pra- 
laya) to give temporary rest to tired 
souls involved in oeaselesa transmigra- 
tions, this would not alter a jot or tittle 
of what the souls have to suffer for 
their past aotions : the oyole of creation 
would start exactly from where it had 
stopped and the suffering souls would 
begin again their predetermined voyage 
of life to complete the suffering they 
had earned. Man is the architect of 
his own fate for good or evil, and every 
birth is a reminder that there is a 
balance of merit or demerit to be worked 
off by enjoyment. 

The emancipation of the law of mora- 
lity from theocratic control was achiev- 
ed through the doctrine of the efficacy 
of rites and Mantras preached in the 
Brahmanas. It is certain that when 
gods were originally approached for 
favour there was no doubt in the mind 
of the worshipper that they could real- 
ly grant boons by their own free will. 
But when the idea entered into his 
head that it is not the will of the gods 
but the coercion exercised on them by 
the faultlessness of the sacrifice or 
utterance cf the Mantras that brought 
about the desired results there is no 
limit to which human pretension could 
go. Even the materials used in the 
sacrifice could be imagined to be carri- 
ers of moral destiny ; but when imagi- 
nation did not go so far, it had no diffi- 
culty in postulating that the gods were 
like telephone attendants at the central 
exchange joining destiny to action, 
without the power to refuse connection 
though capable of delaying to some ex- 
tent the joining of fruition to deeds. In 
extreme forms Karma was supposed to 
operate without any kind of divine aid 
or hindrance, and elaborate rules were 
laid down as to what action brought 
what results in the next birth. 


But it is easier to get rid of the gods 
than to understand how an autonomous 
moral law operates. The major systems 
summarily rejected the heretical views 
associated with some of the contempo- 
raries of Mahavira and Buddha that 
everything attains perfection in course 
of time or that it is chance and not 
personal will that determines the 
embodiment* But they were themselves 
not unanimous about the operation of 
the autonomous moral law. Buddhism, 
for instance, started the theory that as 
personality is a mere aggregation which 
dissolves at death it is illogical to 
suppose that in order to satisfy the 
moral law the same person must act 
and suffer* It is true that Buddhism 
was never consistent on this head, for 
it not only gave a series of Birth- 
stories (Jataka) of one and the same 
Buddha and endowed Goutama Buddha 
with memory of these past lives but 
also told stories of Pretas (spirits) who 
were suffering the consequences of their 
evil deeds ; but still the major tendency 
was to saddle another being with the 
fruits of ones own action. Hindu 
theories strenuously opposed this 
double injustice of extinction of perso- 
nal merit and accrual of unmerited 
suffering {kritapranasa and akrita- 
bhyupagama)^ and it is only popular 
thought that latterly admitted the 
possibility of enjoying the fruits of 
other peoples action: even then the 
continuity of the self was never 
challenged* The fact that Buddhistic 
and Upanishadic speculations were not 
far distant from each other in date 
lends colour to the supposition that 
while in the former Karma energy was 
dissociated from personality and was 
conceived as an impersonal force which 
could pass on from one individual to 
another, in the latter it was linked up 
with personality and affected the 
destiny of the eame individual at 
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different; stages : in Buddhism Karma 
energy could act transoendentally in 
relation to the agent but in the other 
religious systems it was supposed to act 
immanently. In the Jaina system 
Dharma and Karma were regarded as 
different, the latter being regarded as 
material in character. It is not impro^ 
bable that the terms Sukla (white). 
Krishna (black), etc., used in connection 
with Karma, as also the later theory in 
the theistic sohools that Karma is 
inactive by nature and requires divine 
efficiency to get into matter, are remote 
echoes of the Jaina theory of Karma 
and Lesya. 

There were other difhoulties still. A 
single life is a series of good and bad 
deeds, and if the law of moral action 
demands that each action should have 
its own appropriate fruit, some method 
must be devised of marshalling the 
maturesoenoe of the fruits of different 
actions. Do men enjoy, like Yuclhis* 
thira, the fruits of bad action first and 
then begin to enjoy the fruits of good 
action ? Do they then return to this 
world to begin once again their efforts 
to attain salvation through spiritual in- 
sight ? Or is the fate of the departing 
soul determined by the dominant type 
of act, good or bad, and the recessive 
type is simply overwhelmed ? That 
would mean that a balance is struck 
between the good and the bad deeds of 
a person and the subsequent fate cor- 
responds to the surplus of good or evil 
left. A reference to the speculations 
on the subject shows that there was 
considerable difference of opinion re- 
garding the matter and it was held (l) 
that every action produced its own re- 
sults which had to be enjoyed sepa- 
rately. (2) that the dominating type of 
action alone determined the character 


of the next embodiment and the weaker 
type was totally suppressed, (3) that 
if there were a slight admixture of bad 
action with good, a minor expiatory 
rite was all that was necessary to 
counteract the evils of the bad action 
(e.gf. of the sin of killing animals in a 
sacrifice) and (4) that the fruits of bad 
actions were only temporarily suppress- 
ed and would mature at a distant time. 

There were again difficulties regard- 
ing the determination of one life by 
another. Would all the actions of a 
previous life be exhausted in the next 
following or would there be left over 
some surplus to be worked off in the 
life following next or later still ? How 
in that case would the actions of the 
life just previous be worked off ? 
Would not the balance accumulate from 
life to life ? If the results of actions of 
one life are not spread over many lives, 
how, on the other hand, would the 
Vasanas continue ? A man reborn as a 
cow forgets all human instincts but 
when later on he is reborn as a man he 
remembers those instincts again : this 
would not be explained if Vasanas can- 
not skip several births. Cutting across 
all philosophical theories, again, there 
was a popular belief that it is the last 
thought of the dying person that deter- 
mines the embodiment — that it is not 
how we live but how wo die that mat- 
ters in the long run, and that therefore 
it is incumbent upon us to make our 
exit out of the world in as gracious a 
manner as we possibly can. Interpret- 
ing this as the attainment of spiritual 
insight at the moment of death we may 
admit the validity of this view, but it 
was never meant that the death- bed 
wish was anything of that sort — it was 
a wish like any other wish and pro- 
duced not salvation but embodiment. 


{To be continued) 



SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 


By Shier 
III 

The story is told that a great sage 
onoe came to the Temple of Dakshines- 
war on the Ganges, and when he prayed 
before the sacred image in the Shrine, 
the whole Temple shook with the 
fervour of his prayer. So it seemed 
when Swami Bamakrishnananda 
conducted worship. As he intoned the 
holy texts, such pulsating ardour of 
devotion swept out from the Shrine on 
the waves of that chanting voice, the 
very walls of the monastery seemed to 
tremble. At Mylapore he did not 
always perform Poja. Sometimes out 
of courtesy he would pass the privilege 
to a visiting Swami, or he would let 
Budra take it. Budra was the 
Brahmacharin who served him, and as 
the eldest son of a Brahmin widow, he 
was carefully trained in the tites of 
worship. 

When the Swami himself took it, he 
would call for his Chuddar, throw it 
around him with a wide gesture, and 
stride into the Shrine, ereot and state- 
ly as a sovereign. There was, how- 
ever, no arrogance iu bis kingliness. It 
was the natural outcome of his lofty 
heritage.He was the disciple of a mighty 
Master, son of the great Mother of the 
Universe ; could there be a more royal 
tradition to shape life or bearing? 

Divine Mother does not like us to 
call ourselves Her servants," he said 
to me more than oace. “We are child- 
ren to Her. not servants. Always think 
of yourself as Her child/’ 

Swami Bamakrishnananda was a 
worshipper by right of birth, From 
14 


Devamata 

his earliest years he bad the influence 
and training of an orthodox Brahmin 
home. His father was a learned 
Sanskrit scholar, deeply versed in the 
Scriptures, rigid in observance of the 
traditions and religious usages of his 
caste, devout and austere. It was na- 
tural for the son to follow the same 
habit of life. If, under the more radi- 
cal influence of theBrahmo*Samaj, he 
reacted against it for a brief period, he 
returned to it with renewed ardour 
after he came in contact with Sri 
Bamakrishna. The devotional fervour 
of the Master kindled a flaming fire of 
devotion in the heart of the disciple* 
He took his place once more before the 
altar in the Shrine, and neither scofling 
nor ridicule could drive him from it. 
His less orthodox brothers bantered 
him for his old-fashioned, bell- ringing 
ways, bub he remained unmoved. Not 
that he considered rites and ceremo- 
nies of primary importance ; he knew 
they were only secondary, but they 
were to him hallowed channels of reli- 
gious expression and as such should be 
preserved and honoured. 

It vvas nob strange that with this 
strong bent of mind, the Swami should 
doploro the secularising trend of the 
modern world. At present no one 
really worships the Divine Mother, he 
exclaimed one day. “We are all worship- 
ping the little mothers of this world 
and have torgottten the Divine Mother. 
We all want these little finite pleasures 
and do not care for that infinite plea- 
sure. We are like the bird hopping 
about on the tree, while the other bird 
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aits calm, serene and motionless. The 
tree is full of luscious fruits and 
the bird, seeing a speoially tempt- 
ing one, thinks, * Oh ! If I could 
only taste that one 1 ’ So he goes 
near and even though he may have to 
thrust his head through thorns, he 
takes a bite ; but alas ! the fruit is bit* 
ter. So he tries twenty or thirty and 
finds them all bitter. He is just about 
to give up, when he happens to taste 
one that is sweet. This gives him new 
expectation and ho starts again to look 
for another sweet fruit. After tasting 
ten or twelve bitter ones, he gives up 
and joins the other bird on the top of 
the tree. So we try to find our happi- 
ness in wealth, in the little mothers of 
this world, in power, in name and fame, 
but when we discover their bitter taste, 
we turn to God and worship Him,” 
While the Master was living, the dis^ 
oiple made himself His personal servant; 
when the Master had gone, he made 
himself the servant of Ilia memory. 
Year after year Swami Bamakrishna- 
nanda guarded and served the Sanctuary 
where his Master's ashes and image 
were enshrined. His brother disciples 
wandered and came back, made pilgrim- 
ages and returned, but he went the 
quiet round of the monastery at Barana- 
gore, devout and prayerful. He oarried 
water from the Ganges for the Lord’s 
bath, he swept and cleaned the Sanc- 
tuary, he polished the Puja vessels and 
performed the Puja, he out the vegeta- 
bles and cooked the offering. He lived 
as the servant of the Shrine and of the 
house. Yet he was still the disciple of 
a mighty Master, the son of the Mother 
of the Universe ; and as he stooped by 
the Ganges side to fill his water jar and 
lifted it to his shoulder, there was. 
something in him which stirred un- 
spoken respect in the servants who 
jested wilih him, taking him to be one of 
them. 


If Swami Bamakrisbnananda was a 
oonservative in his mode of worship, be 
was essentially a liberal in bis religious 
oonviotion. Toleranoa, universality of 
outlook, freedom from all prejudioe, 
these formed the keystones of his 
thought strueture. Religion he defined 
as '* the struggle of spirit against 
matter,” and he gave welcome to what- 
ever helped in the struggle. When 
some one oame with words of condem- 
nation on his lips, I heard him say : 
“ Never find fault with any form of 
religion. Differences are all in the ex- 
ternal customs. That which makes up 
the external is the shell. It may be 
hard and rough and perhaps not to our 
liking, but it holds a valuable kernel* 
The kernel of every religion is God, 
To whatever religion a man 
belongs, ha has to worsliip the 
same God. The essential parts of 
religion are everywhere the same. It 
is only in the non essential parts that 
differences are found. Various religious 
beliefs and doctrines are merely partial 
refleotions of Truth, but because they 
have that little reflected light of Truth 
in them, we take them to be the whole 
Truth* Religion may be defined as 
giving God His due. ‘God alone is the 
proprietor of this universe, God alone 
is the proprietor of myself — recogni- 
sing this and then giving up all to Him, 
that is religion* Wishing to keep all 
for yourself is irreligion. Throw away 
the idea of *me and mine,’ give up all to 
God — this is the essential of every re- 
ligion.This is what Christianity teaches, 
this is what Mohammedanism teaches, 
what Hinduism and Zoroastrianism 
teaoh, what every religious sect 
teaches*” 

On no subjeot did the Swami talk 
more frequently or more at length than 
that of Deity. If a visitor began to read 
a secular book or a newspaper he would 
obide him, saying, “ You can do that 
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anywhere* Here you should try to 
think on God." His own mind was 
saturated with God thought. He ex- 
emplified in himself what he onoe said 
to me, A man who has realised God 
must keep on realising him all his life." 
He believed that *'to realise God is the 
aim of every human being whether he 
knows it or not." “No man," he said 
“who has not true love toward God can 
be religious. Religion begins with 
attraction to God and no soul will ever 
find real satisfaction until he has reach- 
ed God. All bondage comes to an end 
when man realises Him. As a matter 
of fact all men are loving God, for 
every man loves eternal life, all know- 
ledge and all blissfulness, and these are 
God. But few men know they are 
loving God. They are like a man who 
has been hearing of mangoes all his life 
but has never seen one. He may eat a 
mango and not know it, unless some 
one comes and tells him. So all men 
are loving God ; but only when some 
one comes and tells them, do they 
know it. If they can onoe realise that 
God is the most lovable being in the 
whole universe, they will learn to love 
Him consciously ; all their thoughts 
will flow toward Him and they will be 
naturally religious.” 


Pad railisitioa of God cannot be 
attained in a haphazard way," the 
Swami continued* "There is a regular 
method. First you must hear, then you 
must understand what you hear, and 
from understanding you go on to reali- 
sation. You must know the light is 
there, otherwise you may go in the 
opposite direction to find it. Next, you 
must hear from a teacher how to go to 
it. Then you must understand clearly 
just what it is ; and when you have 
understood , realisation will come. So 
long as it does not come, you must go 
on discriminating and trying to under- 
stand." 

The bigness of his thought swept him 
for a moment into silence, then he went 
on : "It is true, the average man is 
not ready to perceive Truth. You must 
be Truth to know Truth. You must 
live it, and make it a part of your ex- 
perience ; otherwise you cannot know 
it. The finite can never know the in- 
finite, bat we can have some intellec- 
tual perception of what it is. If that 
wore not the case, why should we bo so 
eager to attain it ? Oue must got every- 
thing from insido or from Nature. 
Nature is God’s book, and blessed is 
the man who knows how to read it." 


SANKARA FROM THE LEGENDS OF KERALA 

By Pro/, K, Rama Pkharoli, AT. 4. 


^^]ERALA is a land of religions and 
philosophies. It was the meeting 
place of all Indian religions and faiths 
and creeds, and of all the most important 
religions of the world. There found a 
congenial soil not only the orthodox 
Hinduism, both Yedic and Brahmanio 
and the various schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy— Mimamsa, Advaita, Visishtad- 
vftita and Dvaita— but also the hetero- 


dox religions of Jainism and Buddhism. 
Besides these Indian religions, there 
also floiiriBhed the alien religions of 
Christianity, Judaism and Moham- 
medsnism. Further, the Malayali oon- 
oeptions of religion and philosophy must 
most probably have been influenoed 
not merely by these varied religions, 
orthodox and heterodox, Indian and 
foreign, but also by the Grecian, Roman, 
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and Obinese sohools of philosophy, for 
these various foreign nations have had 
their thriving colonies at Oranganore, 
the great emporium of trade in ancient 
India. Besides, it is also worth while 
to point out that the hoary Vedic reli* 
gion was brought and superimposed 
over what might be termed the Dravi- 
dian religion which had its own gods 
and cults. And at least from the dawn of 
the Christian Era, these various creeds 
and cults and faiths and religions have 
been living side by aide amicably and 
peacefully without producing any 
sects and sectarian prejudices. Mutual 
toleration and mutual accommodation — 
these have been the watchwords of our 
religious life. The old Yedio religion, 
the oldest to be introduced in the laud, 
became modihed by and assimilated to 
the Saivite cult. Thus modified, it 
continued to exist side by side with 
Buddhism and Jainism. Such appears 
to have been the situation till the dth 
century A. D., when Buddhism became 
predominant, only again to be supplant- 
ed by about the close of the 7th cen- 
tury, when Hinduism received its last 
tributary in the introduction of the 
Vaishnavaite cult. It was into such an 
arena of religious life that the blessed 
seer Sri Sankara was born, for then was 
Astika Dharma, though not actually in 
danger, at least lost in a bewildering 
mist of faiths and creeds and cults. Then 
there was ' Dharmasya Glanih' and so 
came the incarnation. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the age of Sri Sankara was an age of 
great religious activity. Thus he was 
not born in a philosophic vacuum. He 
is the son of his age and his philosophy 
is the result of the conditions of the age 
in which he was born. I am one of those 
who believe that for a proper under- 
standing of the seer and his work, he 
must be studied with reference to his 
age and the conditions of his age— a 


fact that is true of every other great 
man in every department of human 
activity. This is a truth that cannot 
be forgotten and students especially 
will do well to take this to heart. 

One of the two dates that the history 
of religion in Kerala has kindly preserv- 
ed for us is the date of the destruction 
of the shrine of Yarahamurti at Pay- 
yannur, who is the patrpn deity of the 
Nampudirls who belong to the Panniyur 
Gramam. There was a religious schism 
brought into the Vedic camp through 
the powerful influence of Buddhism 
and the result was that the reformers 
broke the sacred idol. This incident 
is said to have taken place in 565 A.D., 
if any credence may be attached to the 
Kali chronogram* Gittacalanam*. This 
rash deed of the reformers in the 
Panniyur Gramam led the orthodox 
party to quit their ancestral settlement 
in North Malabar, and seek in Central 
Kerala a new home more congenial to 
the pursuit of their orthodox religious 
practices. One of the families that 
then migrated was the Kaippilli Mana, 
the home of Sri Sankara, and this 
family settled itself down at Kalati on 
the banks of the river Gurnika, or the 
modern Periyar. And here it was in 
their new home at Kalati that the 
great seer was born in 7dS A.D , as our 
tradition would have it. 

Siva Guru, the father of Sri Sankara, 
was for long not blossed with issue. 
Following the usual custom obtaining 
even today amongst the orthodox, the 
pious couple repaired to the sacred 
shrine at Trichur which is the premier 
Saivite temple in central Kerala, and 
offered prayers and did penance. Before 
long the God appeared to them in a 
dream and blessed them with an 
omniscient son. They returned home 
after the prayers were over, and in due 
course the lady conceived and in time 
gave birth to the divine seer. The fond 
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father performed all the religioas oere- 
moDies connected with the birth of a 
son and brought him up in a way 
worthy of the glorious traditions of the 
family. But he was not long allowed 
to enjoy the pleasure of his son’s com- 
pany, for death snatched him off when 
the boy was but five years old. The boy 
conducted the ceremonies connected 
with the death of his father and for one 
year performed the Diksha ceremony 
as does every Nampudiri even now. 
The father being dead and the 
family being not in afHuent circumst- 
ances, there was some difficulty felt to 
conduct the Upanayana oeremony of 
the boy Sankara. Tbanks, however, to 
the help rendered by the relatives, the 
ceremony was conducted at the proper 
time. The boy continued his studies 
under his Gurus at home. According to 
our tradition Sankara continued at 
home till his sixteenth year and he left 
it only after this year. 

While the non-Malayali traditions 
would make him as going out of his 
native land for the sake of his education, 
our traditions are unanimous in main- 
taining that the great seer bad his full 
and complete education in the land of 
his birth, both religious and secular. 
Indeed there was no need for him to go 
out of his native land for purposes of 
education, because the 8th century 
witnessed a great revival of intensive 
Sanskritic and Sastraio studies in the 
land of his birth, and it brought forth a 
distinguished aiTay of poets and dram- 
atists and philosophers, the most im- 
portant among them being the brilliant 
Prabhakara, the eminent dramatist 
Eulasekhara and the distinguished 
poets Vasudeva, Lakshmidasa and Lila- 
Suka. A study of the history of Sanskrit 
Literature in Kerala during this period 
would clearly show that Sri Sankara 
had no necessity to go out of his native 
land in search of education. And the 


natural force, simplicity and directness 
of his writings clearly attest to the 
method of Sastraio teaching that 
is peculiar to Kerala, the outstand- 
ing characteristics of which are an 
intensive thoroughness and clearness, 
features which obtain amongst tbe 
Pandits there even today* 

The particular circumstance which 
appears to have necessitated the going 
out of Sankara was not the needs of 
education but the desire to get himself 
ordained. Then, as it is now, the 
Malayali Brahmins cherished an innate 
dislike to get themselves ordained. It 
was their cherished convention not to 
enter the fourth stage of life before 
passing through the three other stages 
of life. It was, they believed, against 
Dharma to accept Sannyasinhood early 
in life* Consequently the Vaidik leaders 
refused to ordain Sankara, especially 
because they were then passing through 
an intensive revival of the Purva 
Mimamsa under the lead of the eminent 
Prabhakara Bhatta and were tempted 
to treat with suspicion all leanings 
towards Sannyasinhood, in which they 
could easily find some Buddhisiiic 
tendencies. The result, therefore, of 
the trend of the times, aided no less by 
the force of a conservative tradition , 
was that Sankara could not get the 
dream of his life fulfilled in the land of 
his birth. He was forced to migrate 
to other lands to get himself ordained. 
This aspect is not emphasised in the 
life of the seer, an aspect that is borne 
out to a considerable extent by the cir- 
cumstance in which alone he could get 
permission from his mother to enter 
the fourth Asrama of life. In the first 
place he got the required permission 
through an accident, almost tragic in 
character, and secondly on the distinct 
understanding that he would perform 
her funeral ceremonies. Thus, then, the 
singular reluctance on the part of the 
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Malayalis to get themsolvea ordained 
forced Sri Sankara to leave his mother 
land. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to hold on to the view that Sri Sankara 
had his full and complete education, 
both sacred and secular in the land of 
his birth. 

There is a non-Malayali tradition 
which makes the Acharya an illegitimate 
ohild, and some try to find support for 
this view in the opposition that the 
seer met with at the hands of his own 
kith and kin in the matter of offering a 
proper cremation to the mortal remains 
of his beloved mother. True it is that 
there was opposition ; but this was not 
due to any reflections cast on his birth. 
It was entirely a conscientious religious 
objection to a Sannyasin offering funeral 
service to his departed mother. This 
was against convention, against prac- 
tice, against the accepted religious code, 
in short against the immemorial Dhar- 
ma as they have conceived it, and no 
wonder if the religious leaders refused 
to take part in the funeral rites con- 
ducted by the revered seer. Tradition 
says he did it all by him?elf. This is 
the basic point of the objection, and an 
ignorance of the same has led to the 
creation of legends not always calculat- 
ed to enhance the greatness of the great 
philosopher. 

Kerala traditions again make him 
come back to his native land to lay down 
his mortal remains. There is a concensus 
of opinion and tradition that the seer 
of divine wisdom lies buried in the 
spacious Matilakam, z e., the sacred en- 
closure round the temple at Triohur. 
There is a natural fitness in accepting 
this as the last resting plaoe of the seer, 
because he was born through the bless- 
ing of the Lord enshrined there. And 
the exact site of the place has been 
marked out for the adoring posterity by 
erecting a Hat over it carrying the 
symbols of Mahavishuu. 


He was during his last moments ad- 
companied by all his four disoiples, 
Padmap\da, Suresvara, Hastamalaka 
and Trotaka. After making his obeis- 
sance to the three Lords enshrined in 
the temple in an exquisite hymn where* 
in both Siva and Vishnu are beauti- 
fully intertwined, he is described to 
have sat in front of the Vaishnavaite 
shrine and begun the last of his famous 
Stotras, the well-known Vishnu-Fadadi- 
Kesam. But the seer oould not finish 
the whole hymn ; his tongue failed him 
just after beginning the 43rd verse, and 
after uttering the first two syllables 
'Padma' the divine breath fled to a 
higher sphere. Padmapada took up 
the hymn and completed it. Thus 
passed away one of the greatest philo- 
sophers that India, rather the world, 
has ever produced. 

The tradition of the seer's last days, 
as recorded here, is not unsupported 
by the tradition mentioned in Sankara- 
Vijayam* Madhavaoharya says that 
Sri Sankara went to Sri Kailasa, the 
popularly conceived abode of Siva. In 
the light of the tradition mentioned 
here this account of Madbava is singu- 
larly true ; for one of the names by 
which the premier Saivite shrine at 
Trichuv is known is Daksina Kailasam 
or Kailasam as we term it. Madbava’s 
account of Sankara's going to EailnS'i 
is literally true in the light of our 
traditions ; and this great chroniolor of 
Sankara’s life may well be taken as 
simply recording the traditions of 
death as current during his days, with 
this difference that the signifioanoe of 
the term Kailasam was mistaken. 

Our tradition of the seer’s last rest- 
ing placo is also borne out by another 
indirect piece of evidence. One of the 
premier Mimamsaka families in all 
Kerala is the Payyur Bhatta Maoa 
or Patta Mana as it is familiarly 
oalled. This family produced in the 
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l5th and the 16tb oenturios as well over 
a dozen scholar a at the same time. The 
greatest of these, Paramesvara, styled 
MiDQftDQBA Cakravarty, states in one of 
hia works that he was descended from 
Mandana. 

Mandanaoaryakrtayo yenadhiyanta 
krtsnasah 

Tadvamsena mayapyes raoitaradhya 
devatam. 

It is a very pertinent question to ask 
why the family of Mandana should have 
migrated from their Bengali home 
and oome down to Kerala ? The only 
possible explanation for migration 
is to be found in Mandana s becoming 
fixed up at Triohur on account of the 
necessity to be near the mortal remains 
of his beloved Guru. Our trad i ton 
says that Mandana or Suresvara, as ho 
was called after his becoming the dis- 
ciple of Sankara, was the first President 
Sannyasin of the Etayil Madham. 1 may 
here point out that there are, rather 
were, four Madhams established at 
Triohur, namely Tekke Madham, the 
Etayil Madham, the Natuvil Madham 
and Vatakke Madham, the first Pre- 
sidents of these being the four dis- 
ciples Padmapada, Suresvara, Hasta* 
malaka and Trotaka respectively. The 
existence of these Madhams and their 
history are practically unknown to the 
non-Malayalis and are not referred to 
by any writer, even though these 
should have attracted the greatest 
attention. From what has been said it 
will be clear that the origin of the 
Payyur Bhatta Mana eloquently con- 
firms the truth of our traditions regard- 
ing the last resting place of Sri Sankara. 

The origin of Bhatta Mana as record- 
ed by Paramesvara is interesting from 
other points of view also. In the first 
place this qnotation directly contro- 
verts the opinion of that section 
of Scholars who refuse to accept 
the identifioation of Suresvara and 


Mandana Misra. The presence of 
this family iu tlie centre of Vaidik elans 
further explains why the school of 
Prabbakara waned in importance in the 
land of its birth. The vigorous attacks 
made by Sankara, the existence of the 
family of Mandana and ics necessary 
partiality to the school of Sankara, no 
less than the absence of a successor 
worthy of the intellectual calibre of 
Prabbakara, brought about the gradual 
decline of the Guru school of Mimamsa, 
but not before it did the work it was 
intended to achieve. 

From wbat has been said it will be 
clear that so far as the present evidence 
goes we have every reason to assume 
that Sri Sankara has his mortal 
remains entombed in the saored enolo- 
sure at the temple at Triohur, which is 
styled the Kailasam of the South. 
Apparently one objection may be 
raised against this view, whether dead 
bodies oan be buried in temple pre- 
mises. But an immemorial convention 
sanctions the burial of Sannyaains 
in the place of their death ; and an 
insistent tradition will have it that 
the sacred onolosure in this parti- 
cular temple contains the mortal 
remains of a number of distinguished 
Sannyasins, many of whom were the 
presidents of one or other of four 
Madhams established at the foot of the 
temple hill. If my information is cor- 
rect, this practice of burying Sannyasins 
in temples was put a stop to only re- 
cently. 

Coming to the period of the groat 
seer, we have our own traditions. lie 
is supposed to have introduced many 
innovations in the social life of the 
Malayans and the grateful nation has 
commemorated the incident by found- 
ing an era, oalled the Kolia Varsha. 
From this and other evidences of an 
astronomical character it has been de- 
duced that the great Aoharya must have 
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lived between 788 A. D. and 820 A. D. 
Aooording to a reading in the Sankara- 
oharya Charitam.it may be assumed that 
the Emperor of Kerala at the time of 
the seer was a Baja Baja* It was how- 
ever left to his suooessor Baja Bokhara 
to actively patronise the seer* 

There is, indeed, a section of orthodox 
scholars who would assign Sri Sankara 
to a pre-Christian century, and they 
adduce in support of their theory the 
chronicles available in the £ve Jagad 
Guru Mutts elsewhere in India, such as 
at Badari, Sringeri, Kumbakonam; etc. 
We do not know how far these chroni- 
cles are authentic and how far they 
support the pre-Christian origin of 
these various Mutts. Even accepting 
the authenticity of these chronicles, 
still it does not appear very essential 
to assign the Adi Guru for this reason 
alone to a pre-Christian century. For 
no positive evidence has yet been ad- 
duced to show that all these Mutts have 
been founded by Sri Sankara himself. 
In the absence of this evidence and argu- 
ing from probabilities, one is inclined 
to believe that these all-Indian Motts 
were traditional centres of Vedantic 
studies even from ancient times, and 
that what Sri Sankara did with regard 
to these was simply to convert them to 
the Advaita theory. Thanks to their 
continuous Vedantic tradition, they 
became with their conversion the chief 
custodians of the Advaita cult* This, 
I believe, is the relation that these 
Mutts bear to Sri Sankara. Al- 
most similar but in one respect 
closer is the relation that the Madhams 


at Triohur bear to the Adi Guru. We 
have no tradition which assigns to Sri 
Sankara the origin of these Madhams ; 
but there is concensus of tradition 
which says that the four disciples of 
Sri Sankara were the first Presidents 
of these Madhams. These heads, it 
deserves to be pointed out, never tackle 
on to their names the very pretentious 
titles '.lagadguru Sri ^ Sankaracharya 
etc., etc.’ Putting these two together, 
one may reasonably hold that these 
Madhams came into existence only 
after the time of the Jagad Guru, 
because the principal disciples of the 
seer chose to live there and carry on 
and popularise the cult of their great 
master. These in due course became 
well-known centres of Advaitic studies 
and before long became richly endowed 
Madhams. The probable origins of the 
local Madhams and the tradition of a 
pre-Christian existence for outside 
Mutts yield a suggestion that Sri San- 
kara himself did not found any Mutt 
and that these have come into existence 
to commemorate the name of the groat 
seer and to perpetuate his great teach- 
ings. Tliis takes us to the end of our 
present study. Enough has been 
said to show that a study of the Mala- 
yan traditions has its own contribution 
to give in a study of the life of the 
great Jagad Guru Sri Sankarabhagavad- 
padaebarya. And in concluding this. I 
may emphasise one fundamental fact, 
namely, that no life of Sankara can be 
complete which does not take into 
cognisance the traditions ourrent about 
him in the land of bis birth. 



ETHICS OP THE IJPANISHADS 

By Dr, Mahendranath Sircar, M,A., Ph, D. 
{Continuel from last issue) 


(5) The Nature of the Upanishadic 
Ethics 

fiPHE Upanishadio ethics is more 
oomprehoDsive in the sense that 
it is not only the science of conduct, 
but is essentially the science of the puri> 
fioation and transformation of being. 
Ethics in this sense is an art of con> 
duct, and as an art it prescribes various 
forms of discipline. This art is Yoga. 

Ethics in this sense has the task of 
regulating the inner being to hel]) it in 
attaining a transparent nature, of making 
it pure and receptive tliat it can rolleot 
Truth as a mirror. This regulation is 
no scientific adjustment of values and 
claims. The conflicts of claims and 
counter-claims can bo possible whore 
the being is not transparent enough to 
feel the life of the whole and where 
the harmony of the spiritual life is not 
sufficiently established to embraoe the 
absolute integrity. Ethics is, there- 
fore, more an art of purifying and 
purging for equipping a person with that 
fineness of being required for the more 
sublime vision of Truth. 

Sinoo ethics is an art of life, it 
changes its nature and scope in the 
different stations in life, for they offer 
different prospectivos of life and require 
different adaptations. Life is intensely 
complex and reveals different phases 
with their own intuitive meanings and 
sorvicoablouess. It will reveal a l»ck 
of intimacy with life to insist upon t!io 
same type of conduct in every sta 
tion of life. To insist on uniform 
conduct is to deny the richness, the 
different outlets of expressions and the 
U 


subtle movement of life. Bub through 
all its expressions life never loses the 
rhythm and harmony ; for that is the 
keynote of life. Life is harmony. And 
whatever the form of expression may 
bo, majestic or seoret, it cannot deny 
the law of harmony. The cast may 
differ, but the fundamental tune is the 
same. And therefore stress has always 
been laid upon the purification of being 
that nothing may disturb the even- 
ness, harmony and the rhythm of the 
spiritual life. 

Professor Keith thinks that the 
Upanisliads do not develop a scientific 
ethical code, and the Upanishadio Abac- 
lute leaves no room for human respon- 
sibility. The deity is all active through 
human beings, and therefore they can- 
not be blamed for what they seemingly 
do. And again ho says, “ Knowledge 
relievos man from worrying as to 
whether ho has done wrong or light in 
any matter.’' “ The emancii)ated self 
pos-osscs autonomy; but it is not an 
oliiical state, it is merely a condition of 
unhindered power, the ideal of a des- 
pot, the state of the man who go:8 up 
and down these worlds, eating what he 
desires, assuming what form he desires.’* 
(Vide Keith’s Philosophy of the Vedas, 
Vo. II, pp. 5SG-87.) 

Ethios in the Upanislnids U relative 
to the stages of life, and there can be 
no absolute efciiical code since the 
values which the stations of life set up 
arc widely divergent- The Upanishadio 
ideal is transcendent wisdom which 
concerns pure reason more than prao- 
tioal reason, and in this sense the 
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science of conduct can only be relative. 
And between the ethical ideal of per- 
fection and the transcendent wisdom, 
the Upanishada unhesitatingly chose 
the latter as the more rational pursuit, 
for Truth is more fundamental than 
value. Value attracts because of its 
gratification, Truth attracts because of 
its abidingness. And this is true in 
the Absolute. The value concept is 
not consistent with the Absolute. It 
is more or less true of the diWded life 
of will, but will is the index of the 
life of concentration, but not of trans- 
cendence. 

The Absolute is beyond all seeking 
and all moving. And in this stage the 
categories of moral life like duty and 
responsibility can never arise by the 
nature of the ease. And therefore it be- 
comes no disparagement or a short- 
coming that theUpanishads caunot find 
a place for morality in the Absolute. 
The Absolute is supra-moral, and the 
claims and truths of personal life can- 
not dominate in it. The Upanishads 
are eloquently expressive of the quest 
of the Absolute, knowing which the 
mystery of life stands revealed; and 
therefore, they can accept ethics 
only as an art of life equipping ns 
for such a consummation. The ethics 
of personality can serve us so long as 
the sense of duties and obligations are 
strong in man. but does nob the oon- 
oepbion conflict with the expression of 
the Absolute and bar from view the free 
and the spontaneous play of life not 
necessarily associated with value? What 
value can be set upon the eternal move 
and expression of life ? Value is essen- 
tially a social problem, and oan have 
no meaning in the free expression of 
Spirit. If the tension of human life is 
removed, the question of value disap- 
pears. Value and moaning are asso- 
ciated with the tension in society and 
humanity ; and tension is created when 


there is opposition and confliot, but 
spirit is clear of all tension. 

Such a conception of ethics adds a 
greater dignity to it, for ethics is no 
longer the science of the valuation 
of conduct, but becomes the art of 
roaring up a flue being helping finer 
penetration. The ethics of mystic 
life is to find out the musio of 
life, the unseen and often unnoticed 
music that life is associated with; tor 
this helps better understanding and 
quickened perception. Such has been 
the demand in the life of the quest, and 
such an art is more helpful than ethics 
ordinarily understood for the great 
promise and undoubted privilege of 
wisdom. 

Moreover, the fundamental conoep- 
tion of the identity of Self has tha 
desirable effect of saving humanity 
from crude egoism,and establishing the 
social life upon a mure secure and dig- 
nified basis. Morality lies more in 
eccentric move of life as opposed to the 
egoistic move. This eccentric projec- 
tion presuppoHcs expansive vision of 
reality, and the more an agent accepts 
the commonality of being, the more be 
is sob up in a moral equilibrium. He 
sees no longer the world of claims and 
counter-claims, and adjusts the possi- 
bilities and privileges of life more 
harmoniously and more easily. The 
moral life, really undorstojd, is not a 
life of gratification, of realisation of 
claims, hut a life of gradual expansion 
aud transG indence of claims. In fact, 
moral life is a transformation from 
seeking to service* It is more in th® 
giving thau in the seeking. If this ex- 
pani:ion is taken away, morality remain- 
ing no longer morality, it becomes the 
gospel of gratification, and not the 
gospel of sacrifice. And so long 
liumanity has this yearning for gratifi- 
cation, ethics beoomee almost an inJ* 
possibility, and to this day even we ses 
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the fruits of egoistio assertions. The 
harmonisation of rights and claims can 
only be set upon the understanding of 
identity. 

The great claim of ethics, the roali> 
sation of the cosmic ends of humanity, 
is not possible unless the vision 
is widened, the being made more elas< 
tic and the egoistio chords out off. 
Vision can alone give such a free and 
elastic being., and when duty follows 
wisdom, then alone it becomes sponta- 
Doous, and the clinging of the will to the 
self is displaced by the cosmic feeling for 
humanity. Wisdom allows expansion 
of being as its invariable effect, and this 
tells upon the practical bearing of life. 

The basis of moral life lies in the 
sacrifice of the egoistic claims, and in 
this sacrifice lies the possibility of the 
great awakening to the reality. And in 
turn the glimpse of the expanse gives 
the life of sacrifice an attraction and an 
appeal. 

When the sacrifice is the greatest, 
the reward in realisation is the 
highest. The Upanishads emphasise 
sacrifice in every stage of life, as the 
preparation for the great task of life is 
based upon sacrifice. But this sacrifice 
is the greatest in the life of the wan- 
derer, where the demand is the com- 
plete restraint of nature and the object 
is the highest wisdom. Sacrifice as 
the basis of family and social life makes 
life grov/ in a spirit of fellowship, but 
sacrifice in the life of the wanderer 
makes life fixed in transcendence. Life 
13 enjoyed everywhere; in one case it is 
enjoyed through the harmony of family 
and society, in the other case through 
the harmony of Nature and through the 
iuward harmony of the soul. 


Not that transcendenoj is not possi- 
ble in the worldly life, but that com- 
plete absorption in transcendence 
is not possible therein. The consum- 
mation is reached when the transcen- 
dent consciousness continues in uninter- 
rupted and unbroken continuity, but 
such continuity is not possible 
amidst the diverse claims of 
life, and hence in the case of 
the wanderer a complete sacrifice has 
been the demand. The harmony in 
human society and civilisation is often 
disturbed by discordant notes, be- 
cause humanity has not fully outgrown 
the self-centred motives and purposes. 
But the wanderer is anxious to go deep- 
er and feel the pulse of that harmony 
which runs through the heart of things 
undisturbed in its flow and uninter- 
rupted in its music. It finally loads on 
to the kindly light. 

The more inward the urge, the more 
altruistic is life ; the more the core 
of being is touched, tlie more life's 
urge becomes cosmic and adaptation 
all-embracmg. The eccentric adaptation 
is the root of ethical life, and this is 
possible the more life takes its bent 
towards ths centre. 

Yajnavalkya’s sermon on the Atman 
shows definitely that when the relations 
of life are viewed in the superior wis- 
dom of Atman, they become really wel- 
come and delightful. It adds a now 
lustre to them. It gives a new attrac- 
tion to thorn* It casts a divine hold 
upon tiioni. The least sense of distinc- 
tion takes away the absorbing interest 
that a man can have in sympathy and 
bonovolODCo, for unless the satisfaction 
of widening consciousness follows, 
ethical adjustment does not become a 
reality. 


(To be continued) 
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Master Mahashaya 

Sjfi. Mahendranath Gupta, the cele- 
brated author of The Gospel of Sri 
Kamakrishna. familiarly known as 
Master Mahashaya, passed away on the 
4th of June in Calcutta, at the ripe old 
age of 78. To the devotes of Sri Eama- 
krishna all over the world his demise 
is an irreparable loss, for he was one of 
the few surviving souls who had come 
into intimate contact with the Prophet 
of Dakshineswar and could speak with 
authority about his life and teachings. 
He mot Sri Bamakrishna in 1882, and 
for four years sat at the feet of the 
Master, moulding his spiritual life 
under his direct guidance. lie used to 
note down in his diary all the conver- 
sations and events that took place 
during his visits to the Master, and 
with the help of these notes he wrote 
hia famous book. The Gospel of Sri 
Bamakrishna, perhaps the most popular 
work on the Great Master, In the 
original Bengali it consists cf four 
volumes, and ‘ M”, as he calls hiiu«clf in 
the Gospel, was just engaged in bring- 
ing out the liith volume when ho 
breathed his last. Two parts alone have 
appeared in English, but they set forth 
all the most brilliant chapters of the 
work and bring the reader into intimate 
touoh with the teachings and potson- 
ality of the Great Master. No one who 
has read the work can fail to notice its 
dramatio eifect and its vivid portrayal 
of the Master and the devotees who 
gathered around him. About this hook 
the Holy Mother remarked that on 
reading it she felt that the Master him- 
self was speaking through its pages. No 
better testimony is required than this 
to show how faithfully the author has 


preserved the spirit of the Master's ooi- 
versations. 

Master Mahashaya was undoubtedly 
one of the most suooessful missionaries 
of Sri Bamakrishna’s ^ message. His 
great book. The Gospel of Sri Bama- 
krishna, has carried solace to thousands 
of world-weary souls, and as long as 
Sri Bamakrishna’s name is remembered 
by mankind it will find a place of 
honour among the religious olassios of 
the world. Apart from this book also. 
Master Mahashaya played a very im- 
portant though silent part in spreading 
the message of the Master. He was 
the Headmaster of a school, and it 
was his regular practice during tlie 
days of his disoipleship at the feet of 
Sri Bamakrishna to send to him all the 
best boys of the school, so that their 
lives might get transform‘3d by the 
Master's infliionoo. In this way, it 
was under M 's direction that many 
among Sri Bamakrishna's young dis- 
ciples came to him. After the Master's 
passing away, Ijo along with a few oilier 
householder devotees supported and 
encouraged the young Sannyasins of 
Sri Bamakrishna to persist in the 
sublime life they adopted under the 
Master’s inspiration. In later days 
also a good number of the young mee 
who joined the Bamakrishna Order 
rocoivod thoir inspiration from Master 
Mahashaya and turned to the life of 
renunciation under his influence. Until 
his last day innumerable men used to 
flock to him, and the one topic of his 
conversation with them all wa^ the 
Master a^d bis message. Indeed he was 
full of Sri Bamakrishna, and no one 
who came into olose oontaot with him 
could go without oontraotiog re- 
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verenco for the Master. In the city of 
Calcutta he was truly a refuge for 
hundreds of world-weary souls, who 
resorted to his mild and godly com- 
pany to assuage their spiritual thirst. 

For sometime past he had been 
suffering from neuralgia. He was still 
attending to his usual daily routine 
and was recently busy preparing the 
fifth volume of the Gospel. On the 3rd 
of Juno he worked hard and saw 
through the proof-sheets of his coming 
book. In the night he got a sudden 
pain on his arm which gradually spread 
to his heart with fatal result. He 
spent a sleepless night and passed away 
on the 4th at 6 O’clock in the 
morning. His last words were, “ Let 
Mother take mo in Her lap ”. Ho ful- 
filled the im] ovtnnt mission that was 
instore for him, and has gone back 
to his Great Master, in whoso thought 
he was deeply ahsorbo i nil through his 
life. 

Wo shall publish fullor account of 
hia life in the next issuo. 

Rao Sahib C. Ramaswami 
Aiyangar 

It is an irony of fate that simuUanO' 
ously with the passing away of Master 
Mabashaya, we have also to record the 
demise of another great friend and 
worker of the Mission, namely Rao 
Sahib G. Ramaswami Aiyangar, fami- 
liarly known as “ Ramu " among his 
friends and the monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order. A real Karma Yogin of 
the Gita type that he was, the Mission 
has lost by his death a veteran worker 
whose devotion to the Ocause of Sri 
Ramakriahna was excelled only by 
the humility and self effacemont that 
characterised him in all the great work 
he accomplished in his life* The city of 
Madras too is poorer today by one of 
Its distinguished citizens, whose name 
oan be ranked among its first rate edu- 


cationists and philanthropic workers. 
The Government had conferred on him 
the title of Rao Sahib and the Kaiser- 
i Hind Silver Medal in recognition of 
his services in these directions. 

Ramu was one of those young men 
who came into contact with Swami 
Vivokananda during his visit to Madras 
and was influenced by his life and teach- 
ings. Soon after the Swami left Madras 
he sent Swami Ramakrishnananda, a 
brother disciple of his, to start a Math 
in this city and popularise the princi- 
ples of Vedanta in the light of the life 
and teachings of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna. Not long after the Swami’s 
arrival in Madras, Ramu mot him one 
evening on his way from College, and 
thenceforth for about fifteen years, 
which was the period of the Swami’s 
ministration in Madras, ho moved on 
intimato terms with the Swami as one 
of his most devoted disci«)Ies. He used 
to look upon the Swami as his Guru, 
and his regard and reverence for him 
know no bounds. Under the Swami’s in- 
fluence his natural tendency for serving 
the poor and suffering received an im- 
petus, and it took a definite turn when 
ho began to organise works of public 
utility. First he had started a school 
for Adi-Dravida children and continued 
it for about seven years in spite of the 
opposition of his orthodox relatives and 
castomen. But the great work of his 
life was the building up of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Students’ Home, 
which is a child of his nurture, and 
which continued to receive his servi- 
ces as its able Secretary to the end of 
his life. 

The starting of the Home, as recorded 
in his Reminiscences, oame about as fol- 
lows : One evening when he had gone 
to visit the Swami, they happened to 
talk among themselves about the lot of 
poor students in the city. The Swami, 
who always felt intensely for the poor, 
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said, " My dear Bamu, several boys 
ooma to mo appealing for help. If our 
Math wore as rich as some of the other 
Maths in the country, I would throw 
open ti e doors to these boys* With the 
poor means at my command I have al- 
ready given refuge to one boy here, and 
even that I find difficult.’* The boy to 
whom he had given shelter was an 
orphan from Mysore whose parents 
had died of plague. In the Math the 
boy was finding it inconvenient to 
stay and prosecute his studies, especial- 
ly because he could not be provided 
with meals in time for his College. So 
the Swami requested Bamu to arrange 
for his meal in some gentleman s house. 
Bamu did accordingly ard made ar- 
rangements with some of his relatives 
and friends for the feeding of the 
boy, each house providing him with 
meals for a day in the week* A few 
days after Bamu saw a batch of four 
Andhra students sitting under a banyan 
tree in Mylapore, starving and helpless. 
They had come to Madras with the hope 
of help for prosecuting their studies, 
but could find none. Seeing their 
wretched condition Bamu made arrange- 
meots for their day’s meal in his sister’s 
house. When he wont to see the Swami 
in the evening he narrated the story of 
the Andhra boys to him and added, 
“Swamiji, can we not start a boarding 
house on a small scale to help these 
boys? ” The Swami remained thought- 
ful for a while and s\id a few minutes 
after, “Bamu, do you really believe that 
you can undertake such a task ? Think 
well. You ran a school for Panebama 
children for seven years, and at last you 
had to give it up. Once you take up a 
work you must stick to it. What you 
propose now is a very diffioult thing*” 
Bamu replied that he felt confident 
that the undertaking would sucoeed if 
he had his blessing, and the Swami 
thereupon exclaim^’d, “ Then, Bamu, it 


is all right ! If you have faith, it will 
work miracles.” 

“ That was enough for mo,” Bamu re- 
marks in his Bominiscencos, “ I felt 
the load on my heart already lifted. 
Prom that day to this I have never 
doubted, I never calculated, and I have 
never been anxious for the future. He 
made everything easy”. Truly as the 
Swami had asked him to do, he never 
wavered from the great work he had 
undertakoHi and as a standing monu- 
ment to the steadfastness, faith and 
self-surrender of this remarkable man 
stands the Bamakrisbna Mission 
Students’ Home, a premier educational 
institution in the Presidenoy, that has 
for the past 2G years boen a refuge for 
poor and helpless students. Although 
ha was in service, ho devoted most of 
his time and energies for the cause 
of this institution, and due to his 
whole hearted attention the Home 
rose from its very humble beginnings 
to its present position of eminence 
and popularity. Ha began the insti- 
tution with seven poor boys in a small 
rent-free house given by a friend 
under the blessings and guidance of his 
revered Master, Swami Bamakriahna- 
nanda. Ho received sympathy and help 
from some of his close relatives and 
friends, but others, highly placed offici 
als on whom ho counted very much, 
threw cold water on his enthusiasm. 
They refused him help, thinking th<at 
be was only a young enthusiast and the 
institution a mushroom growth. Help 
or no help, Bamu persisted, and his 
efforts were in time crowned with suc- 
cess. Those who scoffed in the begin- 
ning became whole-hearted admirers 
and liberal patrons of the institution. 
The work rapidly grow by the raunifi- 
cenoo of his friends who were drawn to 
him by his sincerity and the ability 
with which he managed the institution. 
The Homo has how completed its 26th 
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year, and it can boast today of its pala- 
tial buildings which can accommodate 
about 140 boys, most of them free board* 
erSi its Besidoutial School, iti Industrial 
School and Workshop attached to it, 
and its Permanent Fund which has 
swelled to about four lakhs. The 
monthly expenditure of the whole in- 
stitution comes to about Bs 3000. 

“One can beg for others with pride,’* 
says Bamu in his Beminiscon- 
oes, but to beg for oneself 
is certainly humiliating’’. And if 
any one truly felt pride in begging 
for others, it was Bamu himself. He 
was a veteran hecjgar, who built this 
huge institution, not by his political 
influence or ofiicial authority— for ho 
was only a subordinate officer in the 
Railway Department— but by tho 
strength of his character, his tenacity 
of purpose, bis delight in service, his 
capacity to win over tho hearts of 
others for the oause, his devotion to 
his Master Swami Ramakrishnananda 


and above all by his resignation to 
God, 80 characteristic of his Sri Vaish- 
navic upbringing and temperament. 

He was nearly sixty when ha passed 
away. For the last six years of his 
life ho had been partly disabled by 
an attack of paralysis. Xu 1926 ho lost 
the use of his right side by the first 
stroke, and although he never regained 
full control over his limbs, he used to 
move about till his last days with a 
little assistance and apply himself to 
the internal management of the Home 
with unimpaired zeal. On the 15th of 
June he attended a business mooting 
of the Managing Committee of tho 
Home, and immediately after he got a 
sudden attack of paralysis and fell 
unconscious* Foi* about fiffcy hours he 
remaineddn that state and passed away 
on the 17th at 8-50 r. m. 

May his soul And peace in God 
whose service through tho poor and 
helpless was his supreme delight in his 
life-time ! 


NE^YS AND REPORTS 


Reopening of The Vedanta 
Society at Portland, Oregon 

This centre was opened by Swarai 
Piabhavananda in the early autumn of 
1925 when upon the invitation of 
friends in Portland, Ore., Tacoma, Eve- 
rett and Seattle, Wash., he delivered a 
series of lectures in those cities. In 
December of that year the organisa- 
tion of the students in Portland was 
perfected and Swami Prakashananda 
came up from San Francisco to opeu 
and dedioito the contra. As a result 
of this great spiritual impetus tho 
fli’ow steadily until in tho year 
1928 it was given legal status by 
incorporating it under the laws of the 
state of Oregon. In the summer of 
the year 1929 Swami Prabhavananda 


saw tlio nee 1 for a larger field of 
service at Holly vood, Calif., and 
Swami Yividishanaud.i was sent from 
India to take oliargo of tho v ork at 
Portland. This work continue.! under 
his guidance until early iu 193 J, when 
because of the ill health of the Swami 
and liuancial difficulties the work had 
to be suspondoJ. 

A few of tho ardent students of tho 
society, however, continued their study 
of tho Vedanta teachings during the year 
1930 and 1931 and hold regular weekly 
study classes in the public library 
building. The interest thus shown 
found a response when early in 1932 
assurance was given by Swami Pra- 
bbavaoanda that the centre would be 
reopened under the leadership of 
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Swami DovatmatiaD(3a» formerly of the 
Vedanta Sooioty of New York.Oity, who 
was soon expected from the east after 
a round of visits and lecture engage- 
ments at Providence, B. I., Chicago, 
III., Hollywood, Cal. and San Fran- 
cisco. 

To assist in the work of reorganisa- 
tion Swami Prabhavananda came north 
from Hollywood, Cal., one week in 
advance of Swami Devatraananda. 
Swami Devatmananda arrived on 
February 11th, 1932 and on the follow- 
ing evening a reception was tendered 
him at the home of one of the friends 
of the Society, thereby giving him an 
opportunity to meet informally the 
students and friends of the centre. As 
the week progressed classes were or- 
ganised under his direction, Tuesday 
evenings being devoted to the study of 
the Gita and Thursday evenings to 
discourses on Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms These olasses have been 
well attended by both new and former 
students* 

A large and comfortable residence 
has now been rented in one of the best 
districts of the city to serve as a home 
for the Society and its leader. By 
rather strenuous efforts upon the part 
of Swami Devatmaninda and those 
students who had time to devote to the 
project, the new home was renovated 
and furnished in time to hold the 
regular Tuesday evening class oa March 
8fch. The new headquarters now have a 
spacious and tastefully decorated audi- 
torium for the Sunday services and 
week day classes, an office room, a 
library room and a beautiful meditation 
room for the special use of the members 
of the Society. 

As the regular activities of the Society 
progress, it is the earnest prayer of all 
the students that under the able and 
devoted leadership of Swami Devat- 
mananda the centre will be re vivified 
and will grow to fill a vital and perman- 
ent place in the work of the Bama- 
krishna Mission. 


General Report of the 
R. K. Miseion 

The B. K. Mission has brought out 
its sixth General Beport which covers 
the period from 1928 to 1930. It tra- 
ces the history of the Mission from the 
year 1897, when a Bamakrishna Mis- 
sion Association was started by Swami 
Vivokananda, down to the present 
day ; and points out clearly the distino- 
tion between Math and Mission, their 
respective funds, office* bparers, eto. As 
a sort of warning, the Beport says in 
the Introduction, that “ the mere use 
of the name of Sri Bamakrishna or 
Swami Vivekananda with any institu- 
tion does not necessarily imply that itr 
is managed or controlled either*by %the 
Trustees of the Belur Mutt dr by the 
Governing Body of the Bamakrishna 
Mission, or that the central organisa- 
tion at Belur is responsible for their 
activities." The recognised institu- 
tions, directly under the control of the 
Hoadquarbors, we find, were 83 at the 
end of the year 1930 : 27 in Bengal. 2 
in Assam, 5 in Bohar and Orissa, 10 in 
the United Provinces, 1 in Delhi, 2 in 
the Bombay Presidency, 1 in Central 
Provinces, 18 in the Madras Presidency, 
4 in Ceylon, 2 in Burma, 1 in Straits 
Settlements, and 10 in the United States 
of America. Five centres have been 
added in 1931, bringing the total to 8(S. 
For detailed description the Report 
classifies these into five groups : Sec- 
tion I, dcexling with Math and Missioo 
Headquarters, section TI with Mission 
centres only, coasisting of (A) Institu- 
tions of General Service and (B) Insti- 
tutions mainly Educational, section HI 
with combined .Math and Mission ooii- 
tros, section IV with Math contras alone, 
and section V with centres outside 
India. Besides its own work of super- 
vision, ooutrol and direction, the 
Iloadquartars conduot (1) The Rama- 
krishna Mission Charitable Dispensary 
at Belur, (2) Mass Education Work and 
(3) Temporary Relief Works. Short 
reports of these aotivities and of the 
works undertaken by the various cen- 
tres of the organisation have appeared 
from time to time in these columns. 






Let me tell you, strength Is what wc want, and the first step in getting 
itrength la to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman”. 

—Swami ViveTtananda 
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Humility, unpretentiousness, non-injuriousness, forbearance, 
uprightness, service of the teacher, purity, steadiness, self-control ; 

The renunciation of sense-objects, and also absence of egoism ; 
reflection on the evils of birth, death, old age, sickness and pain ; 

Non-attachment, non-idcntilication of self with son, wife 
home, and the rest ; and constant even-mindedness in the occur- 
rence of the desirable and the undesirable ; 

Unswerving devotion to God through constant meditation, 
resort to sequestered places, distaste for the society of men ; 

Constant application to spiritual knowledge, understanding the 
end of the knowledge of Truth this is declared to be the means 
to Knowledge, and what is opposed to it is the path of ignorance. 

Bhagavad Gita, Chap. xin. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 
{Continued from page 85) 


The Masteb in 

Soto the Master's Spiritual Moods 
brought about Physical Modifications 
a matter of fact the Master ap- 
peared as a living embodiment 
of divine oonsciousness, as if the various 
spiritual moods and ideas (Bhavas) to- 
gether got concretised into a definite 
shape and form visible to us. Wo speak 
usually of physical ohangesboing brought 
about by change] in the mind ; and on 
rare occasions, we may come across this 
experience to a little extant. But we 
could never dream that thought currents 
could bring about so groat transforma- 
tions as used to be produced in the case 
of the Master, In the transcendental 
state (Nirvikalpa Samadhi) his ego-oou- 
soiousness would be completely effaced, 
and at once his pulse, his heart- beat 
and all physical activities would come 
to a stop. Doctor Mahendra Lai Sarkar 
and others could not detect any work- 
ing of the heart even on examining him 
with medical Instruments.* Not being 
satisfied with that, another Doctor 
friend touched the pupil of his eye and 
found that it did not shrink at all, as is 
the case with a dead body. Again, at 
the time he practised Sakhibhava, 
looking upon himself as a handmaiden 
of God, his mind got so completely ab- 
sorbed in the ideal that the grace of 
womanliness shone in all his movements 
such as sitting, walking, talking, etc. 
Even Mathuranath and others, who used 

* This took plaoe while the Master was liv- 
ing at Shyampakur, Calcutta, for the treat- 
ment of his threat trouble. 


Bhava Mukha 

to move with him day and night, would 
mistake him for a casual lady visitor. 
Many similar instances we have our- 
selves seen and heard of from the Master 
himself. And, in the light of all this, 
we are of opinion that the rigid theories 
of modern psychology and physiology 
reciuire modification. Will people be- 
lieve even if we speak of those incidents 
in the life of the Master ? 

The Master's Capacity to enter into 
the Thoughts of All People 

But the most wonderful thing we 
have observed in the Master is his 
capacity to move about in all the mental 
planes and to grasp any thought, great 
or small. He could enter into the inner- 
most thoughts of all, young and old— 
of the worldly men, Sadhus, Jnanis and 
Bhaktas, men and women alike. Ha 
could further know by which path and 
how far a man had advanced in the 
spiritual realm and what were the prac- 
tices necessary for him to proceed in 
the same path according to his previous- 
ly imbibed tendencies and under the 
existing conditions of life. He could 
fully understand the spiritual status 
of a man and rightly prescribe for 
further progress. From our study of 
the Master, it seems as if he had 
already experienced in his own life sU 
the feelings that arose and are likely to 
arise in the human mind — as if he re* 
membered in detail all the stages he 
passed through in the course of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of each of 
those feelings in his mind. And it 
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because of fcbis that he was able to 
grasp and understand them and give 
necessary instructions in the light of 
his previous experiences when people 
approached him and gave out their 
feelings. This seemed to be true in all 
cases. Swayed by ignorance and 
attachment, bufifetted by the troubles 
of the world and desirous of leading a 
life of renunciation and sacrifice, but 
unable to find out any means to get over 
the circumstances that stood in the 
way,when anybody would approach him 
with a sorrowful heart, the Master, as a 
rule, used to point out to him the right 
path. Not only that, he would often 
speak of the experiences he himself had 
under similar oircumatances. Ho would 
say, Well, then it was like this and I 
acted in such and such ways’*, and so 
on. Needless to say, on hearing the 
Master's own experience, the inquirer 
would come to entertain great hopes, 
and proceed along the path pointed out 
by him with much faith and enthu* 
siasm. Besides, as a result of the 
Master’s narrating the incidents of his 
own life, the inquirer would think how 
greatly the Master loved him. He 
would even tell him of his innermost 
thoughts. The point will bo made clear 
if we give one or two illustrations. 

The Story of Mani Mohan' a Chief for 
the Death of his So7i 

A grown up son of Mani Mohan Mai- 
lick of Sinduriapati (a suburb of Cal- 
cutta) passed away. Mani Mohan came 
to the Master immediately after doing 
the obsequies of his son. Sad at heart, 
he saluted the Master and took his seat 
in one corner of the room. lie saw that 
tnany devotees, both men and women, 
were sitting in the room, and that the 
Master was engaged in various holy 
talks with them* Soon after Mani 
Mohan had taken his seat, the Master's 
fell on him, and with a shake of his 


head he inquired, ** Well, why do you 
look BO worried today ? ** 

With a choked voice Mani Mohan 
replied, taking the name of his son, 
“ Ho has passed away today.** 

Seeing old Mani Mohan’s dishevelled 
hair and shabby dress, and finding 
his voice choked with grief, all 
those present in the room remained 
motionless and silent. They all 
realised that the deep sorrow and over- 
flowing grief which stirred the old 
man’s heart could not be checked by 
means of words. Still, feeling sympathy 
at his lamentations and weeping, they 
tried to console him saying, “This is 
the way of the world. Every one has 
got to die some day. What is lost 
cannot bo brought back even with a 
thousand cries ; therefore give up grief 
and bear the sorrow.” Ever since the 
beginning of creation people have tried 
in this way to console men and women 
afllictcd with grief : but how many 
hearts havo been soothed thus ? And 
how could it be so ? It is only when 
our thought, word and deed are 
attuned that our words can touch 
others’ hearts and call up thought cur- 
rents similar to ours. But in our case 
such attunement is altogether absent. 
We simply say that the world is unreal, 
but in all our thoughts and actions we 
prove the contrary. Instructing others 
to look upon this world as a dream, we 
whole-heartedly believe it to be eternal 
and try to find out ways and means for 
living here permanently. How can our 
words then carry the same force ? 

All others were speaking to Mani 
Mohan in the aforesaid manner, but the 
Master, on the other hand, was listen- 
ing to his lamentations without utter- 
ing a single word. Some were asto- 
nished to find the Master so very 
indifferent and even thought, “ How 
hard-hearted and bereft of sympathy ho 

isr 
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After listening to the old man for 
some time, the Master passed into a 
semi oonsoions state, and all of a sadden 
he stood up making a movement of 
challenge, and pointing to Mani Mohan 
ho began to sing a song with a wonder- 
ful force : — 

To arms! 0 man, 

See, how death attacks thy house I 
etc. etc. 

The heroic tune of the song and the 
gestures of his body, coupled with the 
fire of renunciation and strength 
radiating from bis eyes, inspired new 
hope and enthusiasm into the hearts of 
all. All the minds were roused from 
the domain of grief and attachment, 
and were filled with a pure and divine 
bliss that lies beyond the ken of the 
senses and the touch of the world. Mani 
Mohan also felt this in his innermost 
soul, and forgetting his grief and sorrow 
sat still, calm and unrudled. 

The song was over, but the atmo- 
sphere of the room became tense for a 
long time owing to the current of holy 
thought created by the Master with 
the help of the few words of the song, 
“ The Lord alone is our own, and to 
Him lot us offer our heart and soul. 
May He have mercy on us and bless us 

with His vision” lost in thoughts 

like these, everyone sat still inside the 
room. After sometime the Samadhi 
was over, and the Master came and sat 
near Mani Mohan and addressing him 
said, ** Alas I Is there any bereavement 
greater than that caused by the loss of 
a son? The reason is that it is born of 
the body. It is related to the body and 
the relation lasts as long as the body 
endures.” 

Saying this, the Master narrated the 
story of his nephew Akshay's passing 
away by way of example. The Master 
began to say all this in such a grave and 
sorrowful manner that it seemed as if 
be was again witnessing before him the 


death of his relative. He spoke— 
" Akshay passed away. But it did not 
affect me in the least then* I stood by 
and watched how man passes away. I 
saw that the sword, which was in the 
scabbard, was drawn out of it. Nothing 
happened to the sword, it was the same 
as before, but the scabbard was lying 
still. I enjoyed the scene, laughed 
heartily, and sang and danced over it. 
Thou they removed the body and 
cremated it. But the next day, as I 
stood there (pointing to the verandah 
lying to the east of his room and facing 
the yard of the Kali Temple), I felt a 
racking pain for the loss of Akshay, 
as if some one was squeezing my heart 
like a wet towel. Addressing the 
Divine Mother, I said, ' Mother, I am 
not concerned with my body, even 
much leas with a nephew. But if such 
is my pain at his bereavement, how 
much more must bo the grief of the 
bousoholdcrs at the loss of their near 
and dear ones ? Art Thou teaching mo 
that ?” 

After a while the Master began to 
say, ” Do you know ? Those who hold 
on to the Lord are not overpowered 
ovou in the midst of the greatest grief. 
They regain their balance after getting 
a little tossed. But people with poor 
stamina are upset altogether and may 
even got drowned. Have you not seen 
what happens to the fishermen's boats 
when steamers pass in the Ganges ? It 
would seem as if the boats were goini; 
to bo capsized immediately — as if they 
could not be saved again. Thera are 
some that are altogether upset. But the 
large boats carrying a thousand maunds 
of cargo get tossed just a few times and 
again become steady as before. But 
they cannot help getting shaken a few 
times.” 

Bomaining sad and sober for a while 
the Master oommenoed, **After all how 
long in the world does a man’s relation 
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with his people last ? In tho hope of 
pleasures he goes to lead a family life. 
He gets married, begets children, the 
children grow, and then he marries 
them. Sometime it may pass on well 
this way. And, then, it may be one falls 
ill, another dies and a third one takes 
to evil ways. Cares and anxieties over- 
power him. The more his "sap** dries 
up the more he cries out in despair. 
Have you not seen what happens when 
a large hearth is lighted ? At first the 
splinters of green firewood burn well. 
But then, the more they burn the more 
does the sap come out and collect at the 
end of the splinters like foam. And 
there it begins to boil and make various 
kinds of hissing noises. Such is the 
condition of the family men.” Thus 
did tho Master console Mani Mohan by 
speaking to him of tho impermanence 
and unreality of tho world, and of 
seeking refuge in the Lord as the only 
moans of attaining true happiness in 
life. Begaining his mental balance, Mani 
Mohan also said, “This is why I have 
run up to you. I knew none else will 
bo able to soothe mental anguish.” 

Noticing this unexpected behaviour 
of the Master wo remained speechless 
aud thought within ourselves, “Him we 


oonsidered to be hard-hearted and in- 
different.” Even the little acts of a 
truly great man are not like those of 
ordinary men. In all aots, great or 
small, wo find proofs of his greatness* 
Wo thought, ”Is he the same person 
who sometime back was in Samadhi or 
attained to divine consciousness due to 
which tho throbbings of bis heart came 
to a stand still ? Is the Master the 
same person who has become exactly 
like an ordinary man in his sympathy 
for Mani Mohan’s present condition ?“ 
Without paying any heed to the words 
of the old man, he might have said, “It 
is all Maya ! This is a matter of no 
consequence.” It is not that be could 
not do so. But bad he given expression 
to his greatness that way, we would 
have known that whether great or any- 
thing else, he was not a teacher of men, 
a teacher of the world. We would have 
known that ha had no capacity to enter 
into tho feelings of ordinary mortals. 
And wo would have said, “Had he 
fallen into the helpless state of weak 
mortals like ourselves, mortals attached 
to wife and children, we would have 
seen how he himself could have remain- 
ed indifferent to what he calls the play 
of Maya.” 


THE COMMUNAL TANGLE-II 


the last number wo pointed out 
that religion, in as far as it concerns 
itself with the spiritual evolution of 
tuan, has practically nothing to do with 
the communal clashes so common in 
modern India. The immediate occasion 
for the intensifioation of oommunal 
feelings is the impending approaoh of 
the demooratio system of Government 
and the consequent anxiety of com- 
munally minded politicians to ensure a 
majority, failing which at least a strong 


minority, for their respective social 
groups in the legislatures of the coun- 
try. But still, it may be asked, what 
it is that has made religion the rally- 
ing point for this communal bitterness 
in spite of tho claim, put in its favour, 
of being concerned primarily with the 
spiritual evolution of man. If the 
main purpose of religion is to teach 
reverence to God and devotion to the 
path of righteousness, why does it so 
often group men into exclusive camps 
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•herishing litUe good will, it not open 
hostility, towards one another ? It is 
quite easy to conceive why men 
quarrel and fight in pursuit of wealth, 
pleasure and honours, but it is really 
puzzling why the very same passions 
BO often provoked in these secular pur- 
suits should manifest so vehemently in 
man's religious life also. Politicians 
on the one band and rowdies on the 
other may be more immediately res- 
ponsible for many of the worst features 
of communal trouble, but why should 
they select religion as their basis of 
operation unless there is something 
rotten in the prevailing religious men- 
tality in the country ? In order to 
understand the reason, a deeper analy- 
sis of the religious mentality in general 
and its special manifestation in our 
country is necessary. 

Religion in its most comprehensive 
sense is concerned with the whole per- 
sonality of man. Attempts have been 
made in the past to trace religion to 
some exclusive faculty in the intellec- 
tual or emotional life of man. Thus 
Max Muller considered religion to be 
a faculty or disposition which enables 
man to apprehoi/d the Infinite under 
varying names and varying disguises. 
According to Herbert Spencer, religion 
springs from the tacit conviction of 
the human mind that the existence 
of the world, with all it contains 
and all which surround it, is a mys- 
tery ever pressing for interpretation. 
Every religion consists in the recogni- 
tion of this mystery and a solution of 
the same* Apart from this intellectual 
definition of religion, there are others 
which locate it in man's emotional life. 
They single out some one of man’s 
emotions like fear, awe, reverence, ado- 
ration, piety, dependence, love and 
cosmic feeling as the seat of religion in 
human nature. The most famous of all 
definitions of this kind is Sohleierma- 


oher's formula that the essence of reli- 
gion consists in a feeling of absolute 
dependence upon God, but modern 
writers on the philosophy of religion 
refuse to accept these on the ground 
that they do not point out the differ- 
entia distinguishing religion from other 
activities of life. The intellectual de- 
finitions are more akin to descriptions 
of philosophy whereas those based on 
emotions point to feelings that are in- 
volved in some form or other in what 
are called non-religious spheres of life 
as well. Hence modern psychologists 
argue that there is no single faculty 
which alone forms by itself the basis 
and motive power in man’s religious 
life. The whole personality of man, 
consisting of all his intellectual and 
instinctive powers, is concerned in the 
religious life. According to Luba the 
distinctive feature of man’s religious 
life consists not in its relation to any 
special aspect of his mental being, but 
in **the kind of power upon which 
dependence is felt and the kind of beha- 
viour elicited by the power.” 

If this be true, and religion is deeply 
rooted in the vital impulses of life, 
religious life involves the skilful mani- 
pulation of any or all of those instincts 
which find a play in ordinary life. The 
very same impulses that operate in the 
human being engaged in the struggle 
for existence manifest in relation to 
those objects to which he attaches a 
religious value. No doubt in the case 
of persons who have advanced conside- 
rably in religious life, these instincts 
take a higher turn, and their character 
becomes practically unrecognisable duo 
to the transformations they undergo on 
account of the contact with the higher 
realities of spiritual life. With the 
progress of spiritual life the religious 
mind grows in depth and inten- 
sity, but the circle of interests 
round which religion centres 
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becomes narrower at the same time 
until it oomea to encompass only 
Buoh loftly ideals like self-control, 
purification of mind and cultiva- 
tion of love and wisdom. But in the 
lower rungs of spiritual evolution the 
ease is quite different. The religious 
mind baa not then reached that fine- 
ness of perception which enables it 
to distinguish the end from all other 
issues and concentrate attention on 
that alone. Hence it has a tendency 
to consider even non-essential aspects of 
religious life as matters of vital interest, 
and religions as organised in society, 
therefore, concern themselves with a 
good many side issues to the utter con- 
fusion and misguidance of the common 
mind. The instincts, too, being yet 
unrefined by the deeper realisation of 
spiritual verities, are ready to take 
any crude turn aa in ordinary mat* 
tors relating to the struggle for exist- 
ence. The very fact that the common 
instincts of human nature form the 
raw material of which the religious 
consciousness is made, leaves the 
possibility of these instincts manifest 
ing in their usual form when occasions 
arise. This possibility is turned into 
actuality when any appropriate stimuli 
present themselves to the undeveloped 
human mind, and such stimuli are to 
be found in abundance in the kind of 
religion that organised churches make 
familiar to the mass mind. 

This brings us to an investigation of 
the principles on which religious com- 
munities are organised. Boligion has 
two aspects, the theological and the 
social, both of which seldom used to be 
distinguished in countries that came to 
accept the Semitic forms of faith- In the 
first place, religion provides the means 
for the attainment of final bliss for those 
^ho believe in its teachings regarding 
God, soul and other supermundane reali- 
ties by following oertain rituals, moral 


codes and spiritual disciplines, and by 
believing in oertain prophets and the 
scriptures associated with them. Be* 
sides they also form the basis of a tribe 
or community that keeps itself aloof 
from the rest of mankind. In the advan- 
ced countries of the modern world this 
formative principle required for brings 
ing about a strong social sense is derived 
from territorial interests, economic 
motives, racial feelings and political 
traditions. But a few centuries ago even 
among the forward nations of the West 
theological beliefs used to be the basis of 
social organisation, and the tribal sense 
of the people used to find expression 
through religious forms in a greater 
measure than at the present day. Man is 
a social creature and is always in need 
of a common principle round which 
he may organise himself into a tribe 
for the better realisation of social ideals. 
Among the social instincts of man this 
tendency to group himself into tribes 
plays an important part in the history 
of civilisation. It is a tendency that 
mankind cannot get over, and must 
therefore find expression through some 
form or other in every age. In modern 
times interests of the kind we mention- 
ed above have thrust themselves on the 
attention of men to a greater extent 
than before, and are therefore assuming 
greater importance in settling the 
social destinies of mankind. But in 
earlier days, since theological ideas 
formed the most predominant force in 
the lives of men. they used to be the 
centres round which societies were 
organised. For the Europeans who lived 
some centuries ago, the distinotion bet- 
ween Christian and heathen or between 
Catholic and Protestant had greater sig- 
nificance than between white man and 
black man or Englishman and German. 
Hence religion as formative of tribes or 
social groups has great potentialities, 
and did actually exert its power in that 
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direotioQ some oenturiea back even in 
conntries which have now discarded it 
as a basis of social organisation. 

In India the fortunes of religion as a 
force of social integration ran a diffe- 
rent course. Whereas in Europe a 
single theophratry or religious brother- 
hood came to absorb all the people 
within its fold and jealously guard 
against the rise or intrusion of any 
other theophratry threatening its su- 
premacy, in India there never arose any 
single religious brotherhood enfolding 
the whole population and organising 
them into a single tribe as opposed to 
every other in the world. On the 
other hand, the tendency of our culture 
has been to discourage the formation of 
theophratries. In India we have two 
words, Dharma and Mata, both of which 
denote quite different meanings. The 
latter word, Mata ”, means doctrine 
and is similar in import to the English 
word “religion”. In India the followers 
of a Mata or doctrine regarding God, 
soul, eto., propounded by a teacher, are 
called a Sampradaya, but a Sampradaya 
seldom signifies that its followers are 
bound together into a oompact body by 
close ties of social contact. But in the 
West the Sampradaya which is prima- 
rily oonoerned with doctrinal matters 
formed itself also into a theophratry or 
social group on the basis of common 
belief. In India, as a rule, the Sampra- 
dayas did not orystallise into tribes. The 
basis of social organisation was rather 
Dharma than Mata. Men may have any 
opinion regarding supermundane reali- 
ties, they may even be atheists, but still 
they could be members of their social 
order provided they adhered to their 
Dharma. Dharma in the most general 
sense of the term signifies that whioh 
inheres in a thing by nature and there- 
fore regulates its existence as the in- 
dividual member of a group. In regard 
toman, it is described as duty or 


virtuous oonduot. because it is by 
observing Dharma that man maintains 
his position as the member of a society 
and also enables society to funobiou 
smoothly. Dharma has various aspects* 
There is Manava Dharma or the general 
duties of all mankind, whioh consist of 
abstinence from injury to creatures, 
truthfulness, honesty and self-control. 
These form the Dharma of man, because 
they distinguish man from animals. 
Mon have also their Dharraas as oiti- 
zens and members of households. 
Special Dharma adheres to men of 
particular Varnas, Kulas and Jatis. 
Conduct, dress, manners, occupations 
and customs relating to marriage, eat- 
ing, etc., are to be regulated according 
to the Dharma of their special order. 
There was much vagueness about these 
special Dharmas, about what was right 
and what was wrong, and no one pro- 
tended to know the intricacies of their 
special working beyond the possibilties 
of mistake. The way of Dharma was 
admitted to be mysterious, and the 
safest gnidanoe that could be given 
about it was that it is to be inferred 
from the conduct of great men. But 
whether definite or indefinite, men 
could remain as members of a certain 
group irrespective of their faith as long 
as they adhered to the Dharma that 
was uphold by the majority of their 
group. Thus the tendency among the 
ancient Hindus was to found organised 
tribes on the basis of Dharma, as was 
not the case among the religious groups 
of Semitio origin. And since according 
to their sooio-religious ideals, it was 
one’s birth into a special group that 
determined one's Dharma, the society 
came to be composed of a multitude of 
tribes, eaoh following its own Dharma. 
Since the emphasis laid by the leaders of 
thought was on the special Dharma of 
Jatis and sinoe no uniformity was insist- 
ed on questions of belief, the Hindus of 
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India oould never attain to the concep- 
tion of one united religious body or a big 
tribe with a strong communal con? oious- 
ness. Even their conception of Mlecboha 
did not mean a corresponding feeling of 
their own oneness. According to their 
broad philosophical ideas, every one 
belonged to the Varnashrama scheme, 
the division into the four Varnaa 
being natural to all mankind, and if 
any body was called a Miechcha it was 
because he was conceived to have fallen 
from his Dharma and not because he 
differed from them in point of doctrine. 
The tribal feeling existing among 
them found expression through the 
Jatia with their particilar Dharmas, 
and not through a collective conscious- 
ness based on theological beliefs. 

The idea of theopbratry was intro- 
duced into India by the Muslims. 
Like the Christians of the West, tho 
Muslims also based their society on bo- 
lief, and conceived of all those who 
shared their common faith as forming a 
united tribe that stood in distinction to 
all others in the world. This tribal 
aspect of religion was so strongly em- 
phasised by Islam that the fooling 
associated with it became the most 
striking feature of this faith. As a 
result Islam has been able to develop a 
very strong sense of brotherhood wliicli 
is rightly the pride of Muslims and the 
wonder of non- Muslims, hut this 
brotherhoed, it must bo remembered, is 
cemented by an equally strong dislike 
of all who do not belong to thoir fold. 
We often hear of the fanaticism of the 
Mussulman, especially of his intolerance 
of persons who desorb tho fold by adopt- 
ing another faich. This sense of in- 
tolerance is not any more in tho Prophet 
or his teachings than in any other great 
spiritual leader or hia concepticn of 
God and soul ; but it is to bo ascribed 
to the particular social experiences 
through which that religion has passed, 
17 


especially to its tradition of Insepai’ably 
associating theological beliefs with the 
tribal instincts of maD« 

Now it was with the advent of the 
Muslims with their strong sense of 
tribal kinship that the Hindus also 
began to dovelop a similar attitudei 
The ancient Hindus had no word by 
which to designate themselves as a 
united body. The name Hindu was 
first given by the Persians and later 
on popularised by the Muslims who 
wantod to difforentiata all those whom 
they found in the country enter- 
taining beliefs different from theirs. 
Wor-ls like “ Sanr-tana Dharma,” “ Vai- 
dik.i Dharma ” and others of similar 
import were novvly c^inoii or assumad 
their prc.s.uit riiCaoings as the Hindis 
hc-ian to develop the fcellag of a unite! 
tribe in modern times. Even now this 
tribal feeling has not completely passed 
from the stage of allegiance to tho caste 
to the mora comprehensive stage of 
tribal sympathy with all professing the 
same system of belief. For want of this 
feeling the Hindus till recently could 
novel’ be roused up as a body w’henany 
coininuual clashes took place or other 
religivius bodies trampled on thoir 
chor i dled soutimonts. But now these 
conditions are rapidly changing, and 
the Hindus too arc developing tho more 
crystallised and uaifioa form of tribal 
conscioueness. 

Wo havo spoken at length about these 
manifestations of the tribal feeling 
among tho Hindus and the Muslims in 
Older bo make clear what exactly is the 
factor in the religious consciousness of 
India that makes it possible for inte- 
rostoJ bodies to rouso up the worst feel- 
ings of human nature by an appeal to 
religion. This is possible because of 
tho tribal spirit of religious organisa- 
tions and not beciuso people believe in 
God, soul and salvation, nor oven be- 
cause they owe allogianco to different 
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prophots and religious teachers. That 
diversity in matters of belief and 
allegiance need not necessarily result in 
the formation of tribes on its basis has 
been proved by what we have already 
said about the sooio-religious organisa- 
tion of the ancient Hindus. But even 
they could not avoid the evils of tri- 
balism of an incoherent naturOi not 
because they set up divisions on points 
of belief but because their conception 
of Dharma could not maintain its level 
of universality and consequently degene- 
rated into petty rules of eating, marri- 
age, dressing and other details of every- 
day life. But tribalism of this kiudi 
though injurious to the social strength 
of the Hindus, is less menacing to the 
public peace because it is not permoxtod 
by a sense of solf-oonsoiousness and con- 
sequently of hatred of others, and also 
because it does not encourage an attitude 
of aggressiveness towards other tribes 
on a pretence of missionary zoixl. But a 
theophratry of the Islamic type encou- 
rages tribalism of a very virulent and 
aggressive typo. In the first place its 
doctrine of prosolytism raises the 
possibility of conflict with other 
organised religious bodies. Next if it 
fosters a strong feeling of brotherhood 
within the tribe, it also breeds on the 
other hand an unsympathetic attitude 
towards men outside the fold and a 
sense of disapproval of everything 
foreign to the tribe. The old Hindu sys- 
tem also developed this pride and feeling 
of partisanship as manifested in the con- 
temptuous attitude and unfair dealings 
of the higher castes with regard to their 
social inferiors, but what we wish to 
point out here is that those features 
were more diffused in nature and there- 
fore less dynamic in rjmration. In 
the conception of Manava Dharma the 
Hindus had a perfect princdple of social 
organisation. It may be inoi dentally 
mentioned that if our sooial leaders, in 


place of emphasising on Jati Dharma, 
had organised the society on this prin- 
ciple of Manava Dharma or general 
duties of mankind, Indian society today 
would have been a model of perfeotion 
fit for other peoples to imitate. But In 
place of this our anoients developed the 
conception of Jati Dharma with the re- 
sult that the Hindu society became the 
most disorganised conglomeration of 
social tribes. Very late in the day we 
are becoming conscious of the defects of 
this system, but even after this belated 
awakening our tendenoy is to follow not 
theiancient but undeveloped oonoeption 
of Manava Dharma, but the dangerous 
ideal of tbeophratries with which we 
have become familiar in recent times. 

In the beginning we have stated that 
in religious life the whole personality 
of man is oonoernod and that his 
instinctive and intellectual powers form 
the raw material of the forces brought 
into play in his religious strivings. 
Consequently there is always the 
danger of these emotions assuming 
their usual manifestations in the 
presence of unwholesome stimuli, 
especially in the lower stages of spiri- 
tual life. Under the existing conditions 
of religious organisation in India, the 
tribal sentiment of man has unfortu- 
nately been consecrated by religion and 
taken into its service as a valuable 
instrument of preservation and pro- 
paganda. Tribalism which forms the 
matrix of all higher forms of social 
organisation is only a primitive device 
of mankind for securing greater efiici- 
eacy in the struggle for existence. All 
primitive societies are organised into 
small tribes which usually remain 
hostile towards neighbouring tribes and 
wage war with them for maintaining 
tribal honour as well as for securing 
the means of vigorous physical exist- 
ence. The sentiments roused by the 
tribal idea are always those of 
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partiality towards one’s own kith and 
kioi and suspicion, hostility and want 
of sympathy towards others. These 
sentiments that are unavoidable accom- 
paniments of the tribal spirit have 
nothing spiritual in them. They are on 
the other band akin to all other 
passions and prejudices that are to be 
met in man engaged in the struggle 
for existence* Therefore, when our 
religions have consecrated this tribal 
spirit into a first-rate spiritual value, 
no one need be surprised if it expresses 
itself in its own colour and casts its 
reflection on religion with which it has 
been wrongly identified. It is no 
wonder also that the tribal spirit which 
masquerades in the garb of religion 
among Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and other religionists should form so 
serviceable a factor for communal 
politicians to work upon, and should 
also manifest in its crude form 
at their incitement. In the case 
of men who are advanced in their 
spiritual life, the awakening of wider 
sympathies eliminates all petty in- 
terests and competitive spirit from 
their religious consciousness, and hence 
the evil of tribalism cannot find auy 
outlet in their life. But the common 
men cannot be expected to liavo risen 
to this high level of spiritual perfection, 
and in the light of the current teach- 
ings of their religion they attribute 
sacredness to many of those customs, 
beliefs and practices that arc of purely 
tribal significance. Since they exalt 
the tribe into a spiritual institution, 
religious and tribal interests become 
interchangeable in practical life, and in 
all matters relating to tribal life they 
develop a keen sensitiveness attended 
by all the fervour of religious enthu- 
siasm. In every question that has a 
faint relation to thoir tribal life they 
detect some religious signifioanoo, and 
^ooordingly respond to them in a spirit 


of narrow partisanship. Every one ifl 
all praise for his religion — for its sub- 
lime ethics, for ibs spiritual idealism 
and for its rational spirit — , but yet we 
see in the national life of India today 
how religions are belying those profes- 
sions of their protagonists on account 
of all the questionable things that are 
spoken and done in thoir name. The 
secret of this contradiction lies in what 
we have explained above, viz,^ in the 
bano of tribalism that is given a 
spiritual halo by its association with 
religion. 

Hence, if India is to bo free from the 
hold of communalisra wo have to move 
in the first place from tribalism to 
territorialism in matters relating to our 
collective life. We often hear it stated 
that bigotry and narrowness in reli- 
gious matters can bo overcome by dis- 
seminating among people the knowledge 
that all religions are from God and need 
therefore be respected. This is indeed 
a good idea worthy of being propa- 
gated, for ill proportion to the currency 
it gains among religious circles the pro- 
selytising activitios of many religions 
bodies may receive a set-back by the 
absenco of spiritual incentives, and a 
chock may thereby come to operate on a 
form of religious activity that is not a 
little responsible for much of the un- 
friendly feelings between religions in our 
country. The spread of this ideal may 
however be rendered more easy if people 
aro given a historical insight into cur- 
rent religious conceptions and made to 
understand tho real nature of much 
that passes nowadays as important as- 
))ectd of thoir religion. But these are 
only half-way measures, for they can 
all bcoome elective only in as far as 
the tribal feeling in human nature is 
diverted from religion into some now 
and more comprohousive channel of 
expression. That new channel may 
for the time consist in the idea of 
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territonalism,\9hich meatistho substitu- 
tion of faith by tbo idea of country as a 
basis of social organisation. Man always 
requires some set of ideas round which 
he may form his society. If he must 
give up faith as a nucleus of social 
organisation, he must have another in 
IN place exercising an equally power- 
ful appeal. In the lovo of country 
which the new nationalism preaches 
wo have an idea that can do this work. 
Nationalism, it is true, is losing 
prestige in the eyes of many of the 
world's best thinkers and a move to- 
wards internationalism is being advo- 
cated every wlicro nowada) ?. P'uch a 
move is perfectly le^dtimato in the case 
of countries that have already passed 
from tribalism to territoriali^in, but 
with regard to India where people are 
still bound by the tribal mentality, the 
lower ideal of nationalism will bo more 
practical and advantageous in the imme- 
diate future than the ultimate ideal of 
internationalism. The sooner, there- 
fore, the national sentiment is made 
familar to the masses the speedier will 
come the solution of the communal pro- 
blem, for it is only when this idea gains 
a powerful hold on the popular mind 
that tlic old tribal division that religi- 
ons have imposed will bo obliterated. 
The prccoss, how^ever, will havo to bo 
actively assisted by wise and judicious 
social legislation and an enlightened 
and far seeing educational policy, both 
of which will not yield to the clamours 
of blind bigots or self-seeking politi- 


cians. Eeligion also can help in this 
nation-making process by ceasing to 
insist or emphasise on the tribal ideas 
that havo been handed down from the 
past* The sooner they do this the bet- 
ter for them as well as the country at 
largo, for by going against the spirit of 
the times, religions will not only pave 
tho way for their own ruin but 
oven bring discredit on some of those 
priceless principles of spiritual life 
wdiich are at present in their keeping 
but which humanity oau ill afford to 
forego. 

But the change from tribalism to ter- 
ritorlalism is a slow process and it will 
take some time to bs completed even 
under judicious guidance and favour- 
able conditions. In the meantime people 
must bo saved from tho immediate 
danger of communal antagonism, ospo- 
cially of riots which inflict untold 
sufferings on innocent and peaceful 
citizens. Wo feel much can bo done in 
this direction if stringent measures are 
taken against papers that exist for 
fostering communal ill feeling and 
politicians who go from one part of tho 
country to another preaching the 
gospel of communal warfare. We are 
familiar in these days with the rigorous 
prf?s3 laws and strong measures 
adopted for suppressing political agi- 
tation. If a similar campaign against 
communal agitation is made, India can 
be saved from many of those riots, and 
tho lives and properties of many inno- 
cent citizens can be saved. 



WAS SANKARA A CRYPTO-BUDDHIST ? 

B\i K. A, Krishna&wamy Aiyar, B.A. 


@OME oritics who ought to know 
^ better look upon Sankara a system 
as Buddhism in disguise. This is due to 
an inaoourate appreciation of facts. The 
two schools are as opposed to each 
other as the polos. A mere surfaoo dip 
may give rise to a belief in their 
fancied identity. But, in the first place, 
like all Non- Sankara speculations the 
Buddhistic view is closely restricted to 
the Waking experience. In the next, 
it affords no explanation of Time which 
is a logical implication of the doebrine 
of momeutariness and cannot be absorb* 
ed by the latter. It is a Philistine 
notion that since Buddha declares that 
the world, as depending on consoious- 
ness, is unreal, his teaching is identical 
with Sankara’s* Wo shall show briefly 
wherein the two systems seem to agree 
and wherein they differ. 

Buddha^s L^osition 

(1) The world is unreal. For it is 
only a concept. A concept can create 
its own object, and the object is unrtal 
as in Dream. 

(2) Consciousness which produces 
concepts is itself momentary, arising 
and disappearing every moment. 
Nothing persists through any tw'O 
moments. 

(3) The Ego is a momentary notion 
or concept and has no existence apart 
from the momentary oonsciousness. 

(4) To believe in any permanent 
entity or essenoe, like the Atman or 
the World, is Avidya from which 
springs up desire, the mother of all ills 
including Bobirth. 

(5) The removal of Avidya roots out 
desire and leads to the end of suffering, 

Nirvana, whatever that may mean. 


SanJeara^s Position 

(1) The world is unreal." Yes, 
says Sankara, but with a caveat. It is 
so because it is bound up with the 
state in which it appears and which it 
cannot transcend. But within the state 
both the subject and ths object arc real 
and are the inevitable correlates and 
counterparts of each other. The world 
with all its manifold elements, is, how- 
ever, only a manifestation of Pure 
Consciousness which it presupposes. 
Life is not a sura of concepts merely, 
for a concept without content commits 
suicide, and contradicts the practical 
distinction between a dog that can bark 
and the idea of a dog that cannot. A 
co»mept cannot do duty for a feeling or 
a volition. An actual feeling can by no 
means be reduced to a concept of the 
feeling. 

(2) Mental life unfolded in the 
Waking state is no doubt a stream 
of ideation. Consciousness does change 
every moment and the current of 
ideas over flows. But this conscious- 
ness is only empirical, and, like the 
external world which is its invariable 
concomitant, is but a manifestation of 
Pure Consciousness. To talk of a 
current without a spring-head is devoid 
of moaning, and the source must bo an 
abiding one, a cbangoless Witness, with- 
out which our memory of past states 
or cur cognition of Change would be 
impossible. Memory oonueots the 
present with the past, and Change 
involves the experience of two moments. 
Both demand a persisting witness. 
Buddha’s denial of the witnessing 
QOQHciousDoas causes his systom to 
collapse like a bouse of cards. 
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BesideSi Buddha's idea of momenta- 
riness presupposes Time as its eternal 
background. His *' oonsoiousness " ori- 
ginating and dying each moment must 
emerge from Time and be swallowed up 
by Time, and it would he preposterous 
to extend this momentarinesa to Time 
itself* The doctrine of the raomentari- 
ness of all things thus knocks its bead 
against Time and breaks to pieces. It 
cannot explain Duration which has 
both a subjective and an objective 
phase and is fundamental to Life and 
Action. Wo are not ordinarily cons- 
cious of fugitive moments which are an 
intellectual division of Time, but of the 
duration of successive single states. 

Further, Waking, Dream, and Sleep 
are not events occurring in one time- 
series. For, then they would be experi 
enced as parts of one continuous state. 
The idea of moinontariness cannot bo 
applied to them. 

(3) The Ego is not simply a notion. 
To think so is to bo untrue to Life. It is 
far rather, as the rock- basis of Lifci an 
immediacy ; and though as a notion it 
may ever vary in content, it transcends 
Time, Change, and oven the empirical 
consciousness, when it (the ego) objec- 
tifies the throe states intuitively and 
enables one to say " I slept, I droanit, 
1 am awake.” The Ego in this instance 
stands for the witness beyond all time 
and causation. It is Pure Oonsoiousness 
or Brahman. When this is realised, to 
what low depths of ucroality is tho 
Waking consciousness, upon which 
Buddha builds with such confidencoi 
hurled down! And to what sublime 
heights is the Ego elevated I 

(4) Avidya is indeed the cause of all 
ills. But its activity consists pre- 
eminently in this, that it causes tho 
unreal like the world to bo taken for 
reality and the real like the Atman, 
which transcends the three states, to 


escape our notice. Buddha himself 
has come under its power in this latter 
respect. 

(5) The removal of Avidya leads 
not to Nirvana synonymous with anni- 
hilation, but to Vidya or the Knowledge 
of truth, nay, to The Truth viz^ Beality, 
For, at this stage Truth and Beality 
become inseparably one, Vidya reveals 
that the Ego at the highest level is no 
other than Brahman, the highest all- 
inclusive Beality, of which empirical 
life is but an expression. 

Buddha's position involves him, be- 
sides, in a dilemma. Does he stand for 
the momontariness of all things or for 
their nature as concepts ? or for both ? 
On the first supposition, Time is left to 
domineer over all else and remains an 
insoluble surd. On tho second sup- 
position, a concept presupposes eon- 
sciousness which there is no means of 
vanquishing and must be admitted to 
have eternal life. For Goosoiousness 
whoso offspring Concept is— with its 
adjutant Memory, cannot be included in 
its own effect. Consciousness is not a 
concept, for a oonoopt cannot bo oon- 
soious. Lastly, as to tho combination, 
namely, a momentary concept, both 
ULiivorsai time and consciousness are 
excluded thereby, and wo shall have 
two entities instead of one claiming 
oternality and immortality, resulting in 
an inevitable annihilation of his theory 
of Annihilation. 

Moreover, it is diflloult to see how 
the knowledge of the momentariness of 
all things can include the witnessing 
consciousness, unless this is also regard- 
ed as an object, — an idea revolting to 
its nature as the eternal Subject. If 
knowledge is the final issue of Bnddhi* 
stio speculation, how can it be destroyed'/ 
If it cannot bo destroyed, how can it 
also be momentary ? We may pass ov0i‘ 
his idea of Nirvana since, firstly, it is 
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bail an idea and as suoh momentary, 
and, fleoondly, sinoe he has taken no 
pains to desoribe its nature and has left 
it In Inpenetrable mystery. 

It may be claimed on behalf of 
Buddha that ha arrived at his oonolu- 
Bionof the unreality of Life and all 
things, after a careful analysis of the 
three states, and that Sankara can score 
no point against him. The objective 
part of waking is known to be unreal 
by reference to dream experience, and 
the subjective vanishes in Deep Sleep. 
Hence the whole is illusion. But this 
olaim is invalid. Analysis implies 
consciousness to which objects are pre- 
sonted.The three states can be compared 
only by an indwelling, immanent, and 
\7itne8sing consciousness which must 
persist throughout their sequence. 


Otherwise the sequence cannot be cog- 
nised. Hence a logical analysis discloses 
not the unreality of all things, but the 
undeniable Witness as the Basic Beality. 

Thus when one, who professes to 
know anything of philosophy, with an 
intelleotual supinenoss altogether in- 
excusable, supports the unenlightened 
view that Sankara’s system is Orypto- 
Buddhism, he illustrates in his own 
case the double effect of Adhyasa. 
One need not rise above common- sense 
to distinguish between a system that 
denies essence to things including the 
Soul (Niratmaka) and that which 
aihrms Brahman as the immortal 
essence of each and all (Sadatmaka), 
botwGGu uadilutod Nihilism and Ab- 
solute ^^[oriism, between the universal 
Nay and the universal Yea. 


MASTEll MATimYA ^ 

(tue authoe op the gospel op sei eamakeishxa) 
Bli A Devotee 


thousands today are attracted to 
study the life and teachings of Sri 
Bamakrishna, meditate on him and the 
ideal he has placed before us, it is un- 
doubtedly duo to the evaugelical zeal 
and apostolic fervour of Sjt. Mahonclra 
Nath Gupta — familiarly known as 

Master Mabasaya amongst the circle of 
devotees — whose demise we intimated 
to our readers in the last issue. It was 
not given to all to live in such close in- 
timacy as he did with a spiritual per- 
sonality like Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna 
and to recognise in him in his very 
life time a manifestation of divine 
Shakti Incarnate in flesh, the like of 
which perhaps the world has hardly 
witnessed. Sri Bamakrishna will ever 
remain to posterity, * a flesh and blood 
reality * ; for such is the silent impres- 
sion that one feels even after a cursory 


perusal of the writings which Sjt. Ma- 
hendra Nath has loft behind him. 
Through the pages of Mahoudra Nath’s 
diary-leaves the personality of the 
Master stands in bold relief as a 
‘ living and breathing identity ’. And 
it is because of this vivid portrayal 
that tlio Gospel of Sri Bamakrishna 
weaves an additional charm over the 
reader. To many of us in Southern 
India, who had not the advantage and 
privilege of coming under the direct 
intluonoo of Sri Bamakrishna’s chosen 
Sannyasin and householder disciples, 
the Gospel of Sri Bamakrishna gave 
the first introduction to that mighty 
life whoso silent influence has cast a 
spall on all that have come within its 
ambient. 

When the history of modern India will 
bo written and tbo forces that have 
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added their quota in reoent times to 
her distinotivo spiritual heritage analy- 
8ed, the part played by Mihendia Nath 
xvill be no leas io value in oomparison 
to what the West owes to the Apostles 
of Christ whose Gospels have shaped 
European life and culture to a large 
extent. National life in India gets dyna- 
mic only within spiritual environs. 
And in India that life has its unit in 
the family. Viewed from this stand- 
point one can easily note how Sjt. 
Mahendra Nath’s writings are shaping 
the national oharacter. Every house* 
hold in Bengal is familiar with his 
Eatfaamrjta, and in many of the out- 
lying provincod through English and 
vernaoular translations, the literature 
has spread far and wide. And mauy 
who have read this book even once feel 
in their heart of hearts that here in Sri 
Bamakrisbna they have found their 
ideal, the Truth and the Way. 

If the writings of this saga have such 
an important bearing on the spiritual 
evolution of Modern India, the writer 
too was no less fascinating and attrac- 
tive. And in this issue we shall at- 
tempt to place before our readers a 
few salient incidents of his life. Sjt. 
Mahendra Nath was born in Calcutta 
in his ancestral home at Sibnaraia Das 
Lane, on July 14th„ 1854, His parents 
Sjt. ^kladhusudau Gupta and Srimati 
Swarnamayee Devi wore both very 
pious people. They had four sons and 
four daughters and Mahendra Nath was 
their third child. Mahendra Nath was 
fondly attaohed to bis mother, and 
Swarnamayee Devi loft an indelible 
impression on him. When he was a boy 
bis mother passed away, and that creat- 
ed a deep void in his life and made him 
very disconsolate. When he was thus 
passing through the agony of separa- 
tion, one night he saw a dream. He 
saw his mother who consoled him with 
these words, " I have so long pro- 


tected you and looked after you ; 
I shall still continue to look after 
you but you will not see me. In 
after days Sjt* Mahendra Nath used 
to tell us, It is the Divine Mother 
of the Universe who in one form as my 
earthly mother protected me In life* She 
is still protecting and watching over my 
life.” Every one noted in him even in 
his childhood a temperament susceptible 
bo religious influenoes. As a boy he had 
to pass through the Siddheswari Kali 
Temple at Tantania, and the presence of 
the Deity used to evoke extraordinary 
spiritual fervour in him, and he would 
bow his head in groat veneration before 
the Sacred Image. Daring the festival 
of Durga Puja ha would sit for long 
hours before the Image, lost to all ex- 
ternal attractions, deeply absorbed in 
the meditation of the Divine Mother. 
The company of holy men ho sought 
from the very beginning of his life* 
Large concourse of Sadhus and divines 
used to oome to Calcutta during the 
Ganga Sagar Mela or en route to Jagau- 
nath, Mahendra would often seek 
their company, and he used to say that 
in after-life this habit of his stood him 
in great stead as it eventually brought 
him to the holy feet of Bhagavan Sri 
Bamakrishna. 

Mahendra Nath was a very preco* 
clous boy. He passed the Entrance 
Examination from the Hare School and 
got the second rank in the Presideney. 
In the F. A. examination ha stood fifth 
and he graduated from the Presidency 
College securing the third rank. The 
present site of the Presidency Col- 
lege was acquired and the buildiog 
thereon was erected during this period. 
The famous Professor Mr. 0. II. Taw- 
ney was then in service, and Mahen- 
dra Nath was a student under him. Ha 
was a favourite student of this profes* 
sor, and even after the retirement of 
Tawney, Mahendra Nath kept up* 
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regular oorrespondenoe with him. This 
professor had an idealist temperament« 
and he appreciated Sri Bamakrishna, 
and reoogniaed in him a saint and wrote 
a small brochure on the Master. 

During the close of his college career 
Mahendra Nath married the daughter 
of Bjt. Thakur Gharan Sen, Srimati 
NikunjaDeyi. Mahendra Nath came in- 
to close contact with the Brahmo leader 
and preacher Keshab Chandra Sen, to 
whom he became closely related by this 
marriage* After taking his degree and 
settling down in life, he took up the 
school master's profession, and served as 
head master of Narail High School. City, 
Aryan, Model, Metropolitan, Shyam- 
bazar Branch, Oriental Seminary. After 
serving as a teacher in high schools he 
took up teaching work in the Colleges 
and served the City, Bipon and Metro- 
politan Colleges, as professor of English 
Literature. Mental and Moral Science 
and History and Political Economy. 

During this period of his life Keshab 
Son was his ideal. Keshab at that time 
was an outstanding personality, and 
was attracting to his fold many a 
talented youth by his soul-stirring 
orations, pious disposition and catholic 
outlook. Western education had brought 
within its wake a note of violent 
criticism, and ancient Hindu usages 
and customs seemed as meaningless 
jargon of a bygone age, and the fresh 
men from the Universities revolted in 
an uncompromising manner against all 
orthodox ways and conceptions of life. 
The cult of the Brahmo Samaj and 
its modernised outlook saved many a 
soul from breaking off completely from 
the faith of their forefathers. Its 
eoolectioism was appealing, its rituals 
Qovel, and its preacher a man of 
Ood. So it is no wonder that Mahen- 
dra Nath along with many others took 
a living interest in this movement and 
attended many of Keshab’s Upasanas 
18 


both at his family residence and in the 
Navavidhan temple. The sermons of 
Keshab thrilled his soul and gave him a 
remote idea of that spiritual awareness 
which he was fully to realise later on 
in the blessed company and under the 
direct charge of his Master, Sri 
Bamakrishna. Keshab had already made 
the acquaintance of the prophet of 
Dakshineswar and was a frequent 
visitor to the Master. And Mahendra 
Nath used to say that it was perhaps 
because of the influence of Sri Bama- 
krishna percolating to him through 
Keshab that bis soul was so enthused 
with his sermons. 

It was in the year 1882 that Mahen- 
dra Nath came into direct contact with 
Sri Bamakrishna. That historic meeting 
is recorded in so fascinating a man- 
ner by "Aj." that we would request our 
readers to turn over the flrst few pages 
of the Gospel and enjoy the atmosphere 
and its setting in the language of the 
writer himself. The very first meet- 
ing charmed him beyond expression, 
and he was powerfully impressed 
by the flgure of the Master lost 
practically to all outward conscious- 
ness, absorbed in communion with 
God. Here was a person who was not 
educated in the modern sense of the 
term, but to whom the book of life was 
revealing every moment the truths of 
a deeper and subtler world in which he 
moved and lived and had his being* 
The effect of this on Mahendra Nath is 
too deep for words. After the ex- 
change of a few words and a short-lived 
attempt at argumentation he became 
tongue-tied. His own pride in his 
studies and understanding of life and 
the truths of existence was soon oast to 
the winds. Here was one who could 
convert humanity not with sermons and 
set prayers but with the warmth of his 
own realisations— one, who could 
breathe into him the very breath of 
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Divinity. Here he learned that reli- 
gione tmtha were not matters for dis- 
onssion and disputation, but were to be 
felt and realised. "Intelleot has been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Intellect, a feeble organon 
limited and conditioned by the senses, 
cannot solve the problem of the Un- 
conditioned and the Unlimited. Bevela- 
tion is necessary to have a knowledge 
of the unconditioned Beality." The 
Master impressed on him the value 
of Sat-Sanga, meditation and solitude. 
Thenceforward he began to visit the 
Master more frequently and dedi- 
cated his life at his feet. Mahendra 
Nath was very sensitive to the atmos- 
phere of spirituality which the Master 
spread around him. One day finding 
him so susceptible to the religious 
influences, the Master broke a secret to 
him. The Master told him, “ Whatever 
you hear falling from this mouth, know 
it is the Mother that is speaking-"' 
Mahendra began to visit the Master 
very often and at times even spend 
seme days in the company of the 
Master at the Temple of Dakshineswar. 
Seeing Mahendra come so often to the 
temple the Master one day humorous- 
ly remarked, '* A peacock was given a 
dose of opium at four o’clock. The 
next day it appeared again precisely at 
that hour. It was under the spell of 
opium and came for another dose." 

As a result of his close association 
with the Brahmo Samaj and its tenets 
Mahendra Nath’s mind was inclined 
more to the Formless aspect of worship. 
Sri Bamakrishna soon found this out 
and gave him instructions accordingly. 
One day he took him to see Moti Seal's 
Jhil where there was a wide expanse of 
water and asked him to note how the 
fish in the waters move about with 
great freedom ^ and suggested to him 
thereby the nature of Nirakara Dhyan. 
But the Master was very careful to 


impress on the mind of the novice that 
in worshipping Qod, there are many 
paths, and every mode of approach is 
equally valid as a path of Sadhana. 
Thus, as was usually the ease with the 
Master, he broad based his teachings 
and made Mahendra Nath appreciate 
his mission of preaching the harmony 
of all methods of Sadhana. He told 
him, " Becognise the worship of God 
with forms. He appears before devotees 
in forms carved out of Consciousness 
(Chinmaya)." One day Maliendra Nath 
told his Master, "I find that in the be- 
ginning it is not easy to fix the mind 
on the Formless." "Did you see so ?" 
asked the Master. "Why not then 
worship God in Forms also ?" Thus 
even in his spiritual praotioea Mahendra 
Nath began to meditate on the Form* 
ful aspect of Divinity. When Mahendra 
Nath asked him whether God can be 
worshipped as Mother, Sri Bama- 
krishna replied, "Yes, one can ; She is 
Tirahviamayeerupa** The Master also 
described to him in detail one day the 
state of realisation of oue who takes up 
the Nirakara aspect. On 5th June, 1883, 
the Master asked "M", *'What sort of 
worship appeals to yon now?" and ho 
replied, "Now the Formless worahip 
appeals to me, but I have also under- 
stood that He has beoome all Forms." 

Another day the Master asked him, 
"What do you think of me? How many 
anuas of knowledge have I ?" and "M" 
replied, "Annas ! I oannot say ; bnl 
such love, knowledge, dispasaion and 
catholicity, I have not seen elsewhere." 
On another oocasion "M" told his 
Ma 8 tor,"Th 0 Lord has created you Him- 
self by His own hands (self create), and 
other beings mounting them on a 
machine." Then on 28th J uly 1885, "M" 
made an open declaration, "I think that 
Jesus Christ, Ohaitanya and yourself 
are one and the same." Another day as 
the Master was explaining Avatarhood 
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te compared the Avatar to a big open- 
ing in the wall throngh which the In- 
finite is seen and realised. *'M” at once 
remarked, ''You are that opening 
throngh which the Unknown is seen*" 
The Master was highly pleased, and 
accosting him said, "You have under- 
stood that at last. It is excellent." It 
was that very evening "M" expressed 
his liking for the Formless and the 
Master told him, "I also would not see 
Forms of Qods before, now also it is 
diminishing (visions of Forms)." Then 
"M" said, "Of forms the manifestation 
of God in humanity appeals to me 
(Naralila)", and the Master consoled 
him by saying "That is suihcient and 
you are seeing ME*" Thus the Master 
made him realise the truth of Incarnate 
Divinity, and summed up his instruc- 
tions to him by telling him one day, 
" It is true that He is Akhanda Satchi- 
dananda beyond mind and speech ; it is 
also true that He appears in various 
Sakara Ohinmaya (Conscious) Forms ; 
it is also true that He becomes inoar- 
nate in the form of a human being 
(Avatar) for the uplift of mankind ; it 
is also true that lie has become mani- 
fested as all these various forms of crea- 
tion ; yet He is infinitely more besides; 
who can fathom Him or reach His 
limit?" Ho again told " M ", " Is it true 
that 1 can find God within only,and that 
when I shut my eyes ? Does He not 
appear as existing in various forms 
of creation when I open my eyes as 
well?", and "M" answered, "Yes". 
When the Master at any time used 
to speak of seeing God with eyes 
open, he used to pointedly draw “ M's " 
attention to it, for evidently he was 
training him in that mode of worship. 
And one who has seen him and oon- 
voraed with him oould easily guess 
this from that habitual mystio look in 
his eyes and that Samadrishti with 
^Uoh he viewed life and its problems. 
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Sri Bamakrishna had an extra- 
ordinary capacity to study with the 
speed of an intuition the character 
of the people who oame to him for 
spiritual instruction. Almost on the 
first glance he could read into them and 
study their peculiar characteristics, both 
mental and spiritual. Ho was a very 
acute connoisseur of men and things, 
and no trait or incident however trivial 
would escape his notice. Again when 
be would be in the Bhava Mukha plane 
the Master would see persons who were 
to visit him at a much later date and 
play an important part in the Lila of 
his life. Sjt. Mahendra Nath was such 
a soul whom he had seen in a vision 
many years before be actually had the 
blessing of meeting Sri Bamakrishna. In 
that vision tho Master saw him in the 
company of Sri Krishna Ghaitanya and 
his disciples, and so he told him on one 
occasion, "I have recognised you, hear- 
ing you read Ghaitanya Bhagavat. You 
are of tho same essence as me, as father 
and son, and so long as you did not come 
here, you were self- forgotten* Now you 
will know yourself. Now go and live in 
the world unattached-" So without any 
exertion the Master recognised Mahen- 
dra Nath and grouped him amongst the 
most intimate of his disciples. One day 
ho told him, "I can see from the signs of 
your eyes, brow and face, that you are 
a Yogi. You look like a Yogi who 
has just left his seat of meditation." 
Suoh was the high estimate the Master 
had of him. His features were classi- 
cal, and often reminded one of tho 
Bishis of old* 

The Master was at first disconcerted 
to learn that Mahendra Nath had mar- 
ried and had a child too. Ho therefore 
advised him how to lead an ideal Gri- 
hasta life, and all his instructions tend- 
ed to make him live a life of Grihasta 
Sannyas. One day the Master in one 
of his spiritual moods prayed to the 
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Divino Mother, "Mother, why have You 
given him only one Ealaor Power ?..J 
see, that will be gnf&oient for Your 
work." On another day he prayed to 
his Mother, '* Do not make him give up 
everything. Do in the end what You 
will. If You keep him in the world, 
show Yourself to him now and then* 
Otherwise how will he remain in the 
worldly life? Where will he find the zest 
for living ?" Latterly when Mahendra 
Nath one day expressed his desire for 
giving up all for the sake of the Lord, 
the Master said, " You are well in God 
already. Is it good to give up all ? The 
speaker or preacher of the word— -the 
Lord keeps in the world with a bondage. 
Otherwise who will speak the word of 
God to people ? That is why the Mother 
has kept you in worldly lif0."Prom these 
words of the Master we oan have an 
idea about the nature of the mission that 
the Master wanted to entrust to Mahan* 
dra Nath. He lived a life of intense 
meditation, and at the same time dis* 
oharged his duties to his family and 
sooiety. Ha had a high regard for the 
Sannyasin disciples of Sri Bamakrishna 
and in the early days of the Baranagore 
Math he would visit the Sadhus often 
and join them in their devotions. He 
was very loyal to his Sannyasin Guru- 
bhais. Swami Vivekananda writes of 
him from America in one of his letters 
to the Math, " When Sri Sri Thakur 
left his body everybody gave us up as a 
few unripe urchins. But M " and a 
few others did not leave us in the 
lurch. We cannot repay our debt to 
him." Some of the Antaranga Sannya- 
sin disciples of the Master were his 
students. It was the custom with 
" M " that whenever he would find a 
spiritually minded boy amongst his 
students, he would favour him by intro* 
duoing him to the Master. And when 
after the passing away of the Master 
gome of thorn donned tho oohro rolje, 


Mahendra Nath showed them a vmig* 
ration bordering on worship. His 
devotion to the Sadhus of the Barana* 
gore Math cannot be expressed in words. 
So muoh so that he would sprinkle his 
head at times, unnotioed by others, 
with the water kept in the cistern near 
the lavatory, and he thought be would 
purify himself thereby. Oan the madness 
of sentiment go further? He liked 
very muoh to feel himself not of this 
world, BO that the world and its be* 
longings may not make any deep 
appeal to him; and to train himself into 
this habit of thought he would at dead 
of night retire to the open verandah be* 
fore the Senate house and sleep amongst 
the homeless beggars of the city, who 
usually collected there to spend the 
night. This, he used to say, would at 
least temporarily make him feel that be 
was one with no possession. When he 
was employed in College, whenever ho 
could snatch a few minutes of leisure, he 
would go to a solitary room on the roof, 
and there, alone and by himself, open 
and read his diary and revive onoe more 
the memory of those happy days he 
spent with his Master. 

This takes us to the important topic 
of how the Gospel of Sri Bamakrishna 
came to be written. One day to a group 
of devotees he narrated the story ; "I 
was in worldly life, bound to my work 
and could not visit the Master whenever 
I wished. So I used to note his words 
and impressions in order to be able to 
think on them in the interval before I 
met him again, so that the impression 
made in my mind may not be overlaid 
by the press of worldly work and pre* 
oooupations. It is thus for my own 
benefit that I first made the notes, so 
that I may realise his teachings more 
perfectly." The Gospel was published 
first in 1897 in a pamphlet form in 
English. Swami Vivekananda was bs* 
side himself with joy when be read it 
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kni wrote about it to Mabendra Nath, 

I am in a transport when I read it. 
She dramatio part is infinitely beautiful, 
febe language fresh and pointed and 
withal easy. I now understand why 
none of us attempted his life before. It 
has been reserved for you— this great 
work In this connection Swami 
Shivanandaji, the present President of 
the Bamakrishna Mission, told us, 
'* Whenever there was an interesting 
talk, the Master would call Master 
Mahasaya, if he was not in the room, 
and then draw his attention to the holy 
words spoken. We did not know then 
why Thakur did so. Now we can realise 
that this action of the Master had 
an important significance, for it was re- 
served for Master Mahasaya to publish 
to the outer world the sayings of the 
Master.'* In 1902 leaves from his Diary 
were published as Sri Bamakrishna 
Kathamrita, Part I by Sri “M”. 
The 2Qd part was published in 1905. In 
1907 the Brahmavadin Oilioe published 
from Madras the first part of the 
Qospel of Sri Bamakrishna. and the 3rd 
part of the Bengali Kathamrita was 
also published in the same year. In 
1910 the fourth part of the Bengali 
Kathamrita was given out to the 
world. 

In that same letter, where Swami 
Vivekananda congratulated " M over 
the publication of the Gospel, the 
Swamiji writes, "The move is quite 
original and never was the life of a 
great Teacher brought before the public 
untarnished by the writer a mind as you 
arc doing." In the postscript the 
Swamiji adds, " Sooratio dialogues arc 
Plato all over — you are entirely hid- 
den." But Master Mahasaya could 
not remain hidden for a longer time. 
As a result of these publications 
hundreds began to throng to his 
bouse. Indians from all parts of the 
country and Europeans and Americans, 


in faot all who oame to Oaloutta to 
visit the holy places associated with 
the Master, never failed to olimb up the 
four storied school-house and pay their 
respects to " M " who lived there and 
received the devotees and incessantly 
talked to them of Qod-love and realisa- 
tion. Many also visited him in his own 
house, which bad been rendered saored 
by the visits of the Master and sanoti- 
fied by the Holy Mother who spent 
many days there. It was in his resi- 
dence at Hatibagan the Master one day 
surprised him by a visit. " M " was 
lying ill with cholera. The news 
reached the Master and he grew so 
anxious over his condition that he im« 
mediately came to his house and bless- 
ed "M". Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Brahmananda and others used to say 
that it was this Ahettiki-kripa and 
Bhalobhasha (love) of the Master that 
made all who oame to him forget the 
entire world of Samsara, and made them 
bond slaves to his affection. 

In 1905 he retired from active work 
and became the proprietor of the Morton 
Institution which he purchased from 
the sons of Nakari Ghosh. Under his 
efiioient management the number of 
scholars increased, and it was removed 
to a very commodious four storied house 
in 50, Ahmerst Street where it has re- 
mained for the last twenty years. It is 
impossible to give our readers an idea 
of tho life be lived there. He ocoupied 
a room on the roof, and there seated in 
evenings on a chair amidst an array of 
earnest devotees, with the starry 
heavens above and happy oolleotion of 
plants around, he would recount the 
days he lived with the Master. And 
the awe-struck devotees would feel that 
to him time had not moved and that he 
was still breathing the very air around 
the Master in the picturesque setting of 
the temple of Dakshineswar, amidst the 
vory sacred associations which he has so 
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beautifully and successfully conveyed 
to an ever grateful posterity through the 
pages of his Kathamrita. 

Even during the life time of the Mas- 
ter, when Sri Hamakrishna was lying 
ill at Oossipore garden, ** M ’* visited 
Kamarpukur and other holy places 
sanctified by the Master’s early life and 
childhood. On hia return from this 
pilgrimage he narrated to his Master in 
detail all the places he saw* The Mas- 
ter was astonished to hear the disciple's 
narration. He could no more con- 
tain himself, and the Master with tears 
in his eyes exclaimed, " How could you 
ever go into such out of the way places 
infested by robbers ?" and turning to a 
near-by devotee he said, “ Look at his 
love ! Nobody has told him. Yet he 
of himself has with infinite care and 
love gone over those places and scenes 
because this person (pointing to him- 
self) has walked in those places. His 
love is like that of Vibbishana who, 
when he found a human being, at once 
dressed him up in rich apparel and 
worshipped him by waving lights and 
said, “ This is the form of my beloved 
Bamachandra 1” 

After the passing away of the Master, 
Mahendra Nath visited many holy 
places— Benares, Ayodhya, Vrindavan, 
Haridwar and Eankhal. At Benares he 
paid a visit to the famous Trailinga 
Swami and fed him with sheets with 
his own hands. He had a long talk also 
with Bhaskarananda Swami. 

Mahendra Nath's humility was pecu- 
liarly noteworthy. His Master had 
asked him to live like a servant, and 
literally he carried out this injunction. 
He considered himself the servant of 
all. He never assumed the role of a 
teacher. He taught indirectly, and that 
had a wonderful effect on all who came 
In close contact with him. In life he was 
very simple, and although he could 
afford to live more lavishly ho never 


courted luxury. His meals t^eire vei^ 
simple and consisted only of rice and 
milk, and this he continued for days, 
months and years together. 

Three months before he entered the 
peace of Mahasamadhi he came to his 
house at 13/2 Guruprasad Chowdhury 
Lane where the daily worship and Seva 
of his Master are regularly conducted. 
In the company of Sadhus and other 
devotees he began to spend his time in 
a much more concentrated endeavour 
to live in the constant presence of his 
Master,— a picture of loveliness and 
divinity, a flower of purity and bliss. 
He was suffering for a long time from 
neuralgic spasms, and when an attack 
would come, terrible was the pain. 
Though his body was so tortured by 
illness, there was ever on him a benign 
expression, a countenance of rap- 
turous peace and joy. In spite of his 
illness, at the advanced age of 78 ho 
made his life more rigorous. As usual 
ho cooked his own meal, swept and 
cleaned his rooms and personally 
supervised the service of his Master in 
the family shrine. In the early part 
of January he had taken in hand tho 
publication of tho last part of Katha- 
mrita. To tho blessed devotees ho 
would dictate the conversations of 
his Master, referring now and then to 
his diary. At times in the stillness of 
midnight he would awaken a near by 
devotee and toll him, "Let us listen to 
the words of the Master in the depths 
of the night as he explains the truth of 
tho Pranava", and thus the dictation 
and writing would proceed for over an 
hour. 

During tho last few days bis dls- 
oonrses became much more frequent. 
He would sit for long hours before the 
family shrine and lose himself in 
meditation. On the 3rd of June he was 
exceptionally bright and active* He 
visited his people twioOi came back and 
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pr6pftt6d hiB in6al. In the afternoon he 
was found cleaning the basement of the 
house. To a Swamiji whom he loved very 
maoh and who kept his company always 
he said, am cleaning this place a 
little." Then he sat down and said, "I 
have a libtle spasm now, but after a 
little rest it will go away; but it is more 
frequent now." The Swamiji remarked 
to him just changing the topic from his 
illness, " It is a wonder that rata go 
even into the midst of filth — rather un- 
usual." He replied, "No, they are 
showing us that everything is Brah- 
mamaya (full of Brahman) ", and sat 
silent for a while. 

That night was the Palaharini Kali 
Fuja and he encouraged the devotees 
to go to Dakshineswar or Gadhadhar 
Ashram to witness the Fuja. He began 


to look into the proofs of the last part 
of Eathamrita when a violent attack 
of the spasm came on him. He did not 
allow the Bhakta who was with him to 
go and inform the other devotees of 
his health. This attack was his last* 
He did not revive from it; and with his 
mind firmly sot at the feet of his 
Master, fully conscious to the last 
and with the words "Mother-Guru- 
deva, take me up in Thy Arms" this 
wonderful man of God, who literally 
lived in God, oast off his mortal coil 
and found shelter in the Abode of the 
Eternal.* 

Om Santi ! Santi ! Santi ! 

• The writer of this article acknowledges hiS 
indebtedness to Swami Raghavanandaji who 
has helped him to gather the incidents 
regarding Sri life recorded heroin. 
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extremely complicated feature 
of the Karma doctrine comes into 
further notice when we try to ascertain 
the exact way in which personal action 
was * supposed to meet its reward or 
punishment at a later time. There was 
no unanimity about the place where 
and the time when the fruits of action 
were to be enjoyed. As the whole 
world of life was knit by kinship, fruits 
of action might be enjoyed anywhere — 
in heaven and hell, in the heights, 
plains and depths of the earth and in 
any form of living ei^istence, the gene- 
ral law being that for good action a 
higher embodiment was ordained and 
lor bad action a lower one* The caste 
system introduoed a oomplioation by 
s^Sgesting the possibility of a degrada- 
tion of caste as a penalty of moral 


lapses* An attempt at nicety was made 
by suggesting that for a particular kind 
of mentality shown during one life a 
rebirth in an animal existence where 
this tendency is manifested in its 
extreme form was an appropriate pen- 
alty : thus a thief would be reborn as 
a mouse (obviously conneeting the root 
mics with the word miisika) and a liber- 
tine as a bog. The feeling, however, that 
that would enable the person to enjoy 
what he wanted sometimes dictated the 
opposite doctrine that in rebirth the 
means of that particular type of enjoy- 
ment would be taken away, e.g«, an 
adulterer is supposed to be reborn as a 
eunuch. Conversely, for good deeds 
done appropriate rewards in heaven 
and embodiment on earth were ordainf* 
giver of a seat to a Bhiksl^u 
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reoaiving a goldaa, ooaoh in heaven, a 
giver of water a pleasant resort by a 
river-side, etc. A faint echo of this Is 
to be found in many popular vratas (in 
Bengal) where the reward in the next 
birth is supposed to follow the nature 
of the gift made during this : thus a 
woman giving coins concealed in sweet- 
meats gets hidden treasure in the next 
birth; a woman putting vermilion 
mark on the forehead of a married lady 
at the parting of the hairs ensures pre- 
deceasing her husband in the next 
birth, possibly also in this if she is not 
a widow. Of course, the whole matter 
was left vague from the necessity of the 
case and no attempt was made to con- 
nect a particular fruit with the general 
question of embodiment in the next 
birth ; for example, a lady winning merit 
of a particular kind might or might not 
get a human embodiment on account of 
her other sins and thus she mightlose the 
benefit, so far at least as the next birth 
is concerned, of that particular good 
deed. As future embodiments are not 
determined by single acbs, this risk is 
always present unless we suppose that 
in the animal form itself conjugal feli- 
city might result from good actions 
done in the previous human embodi- 
ment, although nothing like this is 
explicitly upheld. 

The truth is that in spite of occa- 
sional testimonies of persona born with 
memory of their past lives (Jatismara) 
there is generally no direct knowledge 
of the connection between act and fruit, 
and only certain probable hypotheses 
could be advanced to explain worldly 
inequalities. It was felt, therefore, that 
if the law of moral action is not to be 
violated, there must be some result of 
all deeds, although the time and place 
of requital might be indefinite. A broad 
distinction was made between actions 
that had good fruits after death in view; 
ter example, a Jyotistoma sacrifice had 


heaven as the objective and obviously, 
therefore, its fruit could be reaped only 
after death. On the other hand, a per- 
son performing the Kariri sacrifice had 
worldly advance in view, just as a rain 
sacrifice had the bringing of rain as the 
objective- Now if no result follows 
from the sacrifice in the shape of 
worldly prosperity or immediate rain, 
then the purpose of the sacrifice is not 
realised. It was accordingly held that 
benefit in this life might ensue from 
certain acts. But disappointments 
must have occurred very frequently in 
such matters, and so, nothing daunted, 
the theorists propounded the view that 
some unseen hindrance, caused by the 
misdeeds of a past life, or some default 
in the performance of the sacrifice was 
responsible for failure- It is evident 
that this makeshift could not please all 
and it was freely acknowledged that a 
third class of fruition was possible, 
namely, of chiira actions which pro- 
duced results indifferently in this life 
or after death. If no result followed in 
this life, it is to be presumed that it 
would follow in a life hereafter. Now 
the recognition of this third class of 
actions is really a mere restatement of 
one's belief in the efficacy of the moral 
law and is not so definite as one's faith 
in the production of appropriate results 
either here or hereafter from two diffe- 
rent kinds of actions like Jyotistoma 
and Kariri. Besides, the operation of 
unseen hindrances was such a vague 
and yet dangerous supposition that no 
one could be sure of the production of 
any desired result by the performance 
of appropriate actions. The undesirable 
past not only determines the present 
condition but also operates to our dis- 
comfiture in an unseen way and stabs 
us from behind in the dark. 

It was not contended, however, that 
onr actions were not entirely free when 
we performed suoh deeds tor benefit. 
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Mora oomplioations arose when ib was 
averred that a man might be born with 
a bad or good will because of bad or 
good actions in a past life. Apart from 
the vasanas or instincts appropriate to 
each kind of embodiment there might 
be impulses of a more decided character 
which prone the mind towards certain 
types of action. This handicap might 
not be fair, for that would bailie all 
attempts to rise in the scale of exist- 
ence and better one’s future for all 
times. A gradual sinking in the scale 
of values in spite of all attempts is 
incongruous with that freedom of the 
will with which beings must be endow- 
ed if they are to be made responsible 
for their deeds. If the past misdeeds 
not only determined the present but 
also loaded it in a definite way, it was 
functioning out of proportion to its 
place in the moral scheme ; yet this 
supposition was occasionally made by 
those who saw in moral lapse a serious 
danger to spiritual benefit. No wonder, 
therefore, that when the odds were so 
heavy against the struggling soul, 
gentle mercy should suggest a mechani- 
cal working off of misdeeds by lower 
embodiments or death in the mother s 
womb, at birth or in infancy. It was 
in a sense literally true that whom the 
gods loved died young, for death before 
the years of discretion meant loss of 
further opportunities to sink in the 
scale of values. But when the gods 
were not so much in evidence, it must 
be supposed that even on the personal- 
mechanical theory repeated deaths in 
infancy were expiations of heinous 
deeds and that lower embodiments also 
served the same purpose. Bub that the 
tradition was nob uniform can be 
proved by the fact that even lower 
forms of existence were credited with 
powers of improving their lot by kindly 
service— a reference to the Jataka fables 
is enough to show that even animals 
19 


were capable of good deeds. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the relation 
between human and animal form 
was not very clearly conceived, that 
is, whether an animal form was 
only an expiation of human sins or also 
an independent mode of life where the 
seeds of future action could be matured 
by free will. As a matter of fact, the 
moralistic tendency was so great that 
the eraphas's that was laid on degrada- 
tion to lower forms for moral failures 
was not also laid with equal insistenoe 
on the possibility of improvement of 
lot from a lower form of existence by 
moral virtue, presumably because the 
exact nature of free action on the part 
of lower animals and worms could not 
be very well conceived, For the same 
reason, it was not very clearly laid 
down whether animals could sink in 
value by their deeds, the theorists pro- 
bably thinking that the doctrine of 
Karma did not include the fates of 
animals as such but only of human 
souls entrapped for a time in an animal 
form and waiting to be released after 
serving thoir full term of imprisonment 
for moral faults. Exactly a similar 
reason forbade the extension of the law 
to the gods except in so far as they 
were deified men or humanised deities. 
It is only rarely that the deeds of gods 
meet with their merited rewards or 
punishments, and even then only when 
they are anthropomorphioally viewed. 
Regarding the other types of beings, 
Siddhas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Kin- 
naras, etc., very little is said, simply 
because they were not objects of in- 
terest or emulation to human beings as 
the gods were, and nothing very defi- 
nite was conceived regarding their be- 
haviour in their own realms. Even 
when the moral law was extended to 
them it was in respect of their dealings 
with one another that they suffered 
and not generally for their actions and 
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attitude towards men : there was some* 
thing like the distinotion between 
private and international morality in 
the relation between different types of 
beings. 

That there was no definiteness about 
the time of fructifioation is also certain. 
Particularly heinous deeds wore sup- 
posed to take effect at once or within a 
short time ; a curse, for example, could 
take effect at once and even violate the 
law that the type of embodiment was 
fixed by the actions of a previous 
life. Nahusha was changed into a 
serpent and Ahalya into a stone almost 
simultaneously with the pronounce- 
ment of the curse by Agastya and 
Gautama respectively. We have al- 
ready referred to the fact that the time 
of fructification was also supposed to 
depend upon the kind of sacrifice per- 
formed. In later times people began to 
think that a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush and reverted to 
the Vodio method of ensuring worldly 
prosperity in preference to transmun- 
dane benefit. Accordingly, many forms 
of action were devised to get children 
and health and worldly advancement 
and to get rid of enemies. We shall 
speak of these magical rites later on ; 
but there is no doubt that a cash 
earthly return of moral action was 
preferred to a future oredit in hea- 
venly account. Possibly the successes 
were remembered and the failures for- 
gotten, and thus the system of rites to 
secure the fruits of action here below 
took firm root. 

But there is no doubt that a clear 
distinction was soon drawn between 
rites and moral actions, and the expec- 
tation of results was confined to the 
former alone. From the nature of the 
case doing good could not be always re- 
garded as an investment on which an 
earthly return was either desired or 
expected, and the too many oases of 


virtue and happiness not going together 
could not but suggest the theory that 
moral actions got their rewards in a 
hereafter and that immorality met its 
doom in the same way. We need not 
tarry over the problem of heaven as a 
reward of morality, for in later moralist- 
io, as opposed to theistio, speculations 
it was only a temporary halting place 
for the good : our main interest is in 
further embodiment of those who for 
want of saving knowledge were obliged 
to be reincarnated. It is difficult to 
say what the moral law would demand 
as the interval between death and re- 
incarnation and whether the divine 
judge took any time to send a sinning 
soul into fresh bondage. The God that 
can dispose of the fates of innumerable 
souls at a time need not necessarily 
take any time to pass a soul into a now 
frame, and possibly the analogy used in 
the Gita about a soul ohanging its worn 
out body for a fresh one like a change 
of clotlies made light of all time-inter- 
val : like a loooh attaching itself to a 
now support simultaneously with the 
relinquishing of an old one, the soul 
may be supposed to get into a 
now frame at the moment of the 
dissolution of an old body. But there 
is no doubt that unanimity on 
this point as on many others was not 
secured* Apart from the fact that Bud- 
dhism did not think it necessary that 
the same individual should get embodi- 
ment and did not specify clearly either 
when the moral result should get to- 
gether a group of five Skandhas to fulfil 
the moral law, the cult of the mane^ in 
later times popularised the theory that 
the departed spirit waits for his funeral 
oblations before being fitted to get an 
embodiment. Matters were extremely 
complicated by the intrusion of the 
sraddha doctrine, for it was freely beW 
that a preta existence served as an in- 
termediate form between death and 
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re-embodiment. We shall talk of the 
other aspects of this doctrine later, hut 
the idea that a time-gap intervened was 
probably an innovation in the strict 
moral law, and was meant to make pro- 
vision for the performance of funerary 
rites as well as for the judgment upon 
the merits of the departed in the court 
of the divine judge. In theistie speou« 
lations, of ocurse, the will of the Lord 
was paramount, and He was credited 
with the power of suspending the opera- 
tion of the law of inexorable moral 
justice in the shape of a pralaya when 
souls were supposed to take rest be- 
tweeo twoembodimencs. Popular belief 
which cares very little for accuracy or 
logic amplified the doctrine in its own 
way. If a father dies and a child is 
eonceived in quick succession, it is not 
unofton that the belief is held that it 
is the father that has come back as the 
son ; and if there bo any resemblance 
between the two, then the belief bo- 


Qomos a certainty. Hero the time may 
be short or long according to the length 
of the gap between the two events* 
Obviously, here, not science but senti- 
ment is at work. 

One thing stands out prominently in 
the first theory of Karma, namely, that 
man is the arcbiteot of his own fate for 
good or evil and that no outside help is 
available to redeem him from his des- 
tiny. It has been pointed out that the 
slow progress of Christianity among the 
cultured classes in India is due to this 
peculiar Indian belief that no inter- 
cessor can render effeotivo help in 
salvation nor any redeemer take away 
man’s personal guilt. This is not wholly 
true, for, as we shall see later on, theis- 
tic faith was not an uukaown thi ; g in 
India and the cult of the Gurus came 
very near the belief in an intercessor or 
mediator. But there is no doubt that ex- 
treme individualismin morals is the key- 
note of Indian spiritual dovolopmont. 


{To be contiimcd.) 


BUDDHISM AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

By Siuami JayadUxearananda 


thought- system of the world io 
the present ago can evade the 
challeugo of modern thought. The 
latest discoveries of science and philo- 
sophy have tolled the death-knell of all 
dogmatism and oreedalism, tradition- 
alism and ritualism of religions. Bigot- 
ed self-sufficiency and superstitious as- 
sertions can no longer hold supremo iu 
atjy religion. The now spirit of univer- 
salisin has brought about a revolu- 
tion in the thought-world. For a now 
lease of life every religion must in the 
“modern ago compare notes with sister 


faiths and find out its common ground 
of agreement with them. 

Can Buddhism meet the challenge of 
the New Era without any fear of 
Truth? It is said that Mahayana in 
Japan has girded up her loins and been 
up and doing to revitalise herself in 
the light of modern thought. Will 
Ilinayana lag behind in the march 
of religions in responding to the 
call of time, or overlook and denounce 
the example of the sister faith with 
derisive smile ? But if Buddhism is 
to live culturally and spiritually as 
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before and keep pace wi6h the advano- 
iDg modern knowledge, Hinayana and 
Mahayana musli again unite and 
embrace each other in a bond of 
mutual oo'ordination and co-opera- 
tion. Another indispensable condi- 
tion of life and growth for Buddhism 
is to join hands in love and respect 
with her Mothor Church, Hinduism or 
more properly called the Vedio religion 
whence she sprang up as a branch 
from a river. Is not Buddhism a part 
of the great Indo- Aryan religion ? It 
is a matter of painful regret that 
Buddhism has not only forgotten 
totally its ancestral heritage, but now 
cherishes a feeling of hatred and com- 
petition to the original source. In the 
course of our present study we shall 
try to make out the close aillaity of 
Buddhism and Vedanta, for Vedanta is 
the scriptural name of Hinduism as a 
whole. 

According to Dr, Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism is not the Bon-Po of Vedio 
Beligion. She says that Buddhism is 
the fuliilment, the expansion and po- 
pularisation of the abstruse Vodic 
dootrino. Buddha never opposed but 
fulfilled and widened the rGligiou of 
the Upanishads where buttress and 
strengthening wore needed* Buddha 
brought forward quite a now emphasis 
on the doctrine of man as becoming 
(Werdend or Bhu), or dynamic in mani- 
fold ways against the prevailing 
doctrine of man as static Sat 
(Divine Being), Buddha followed in 
his life the Gnana Marg<a of the Ve- 
danta, but he stood against the degene- 
rating Karma Kan da of the Vedas, and 
in this respect ho was a Vedic Protes- 
tant. 

Sir S. Badhakrishnan in his 'History 
of Indian Philosophy,* Volume I, page 
360, says : " For a revelation of strug- 
gles of spirit and the experiences of 
scul Buddha had already to hand the 


supreme work of Indian genius, the 
Upanishads. Early Buddhism is not 
absolutely an original doctrine. It is 
no freak in the evolution of Indian 
thought* Buddha did not break away 
completely from the spiritual ideas of 
his age and oountry. To be in open 
revolt against the conventional and 
legalistio religion of his time is one 
thing ; to abandon the leading spirit 
lying behind it is another. Buddha 
himself admits that the Dharma which 
be has discovered by an effort of self- 
culture is the ancient way, the Aryan 
Path, the Eternal Dharma. Buddha is 
not so much creating a new Dharma as 
rediscovering an old norm. It is the 
venerable tradition that has boon 
adapted to moot the special needs of 
the ago. To develop this theory Buddha 
had only to rid the Upanishads of their 
inconsistent compromises with Vodic 
Polytheism and Beligion, set aside the 
transcendental aspect as being indo- 
mouslrdblo to thought and unnecessary 
to morals and emphasise the ethical 
univorsalism and idealism oftheUpa- 
nisliads. Early Buddhism, wo venture 
to hazard a conjecture, is a reinstate- 
ment of the thought of the (Jpaniahads 
from a now viow-point." 

Mrs* Bhys Davids says in her 
Buddhism, page 83/81, that Gautama 
was born and brought up and lived and 
died a Hindu. There was not much in 
the metaphysics and principles of 
Gautama which cannot be found in one 
or the other of the orthodox systems, 
and a groat deal of his morality could 
be matched from earlier or later Hindu 
books. Such originality as Gautama 
possessed lay in the way in which ho 
adopted, enlarged, ennobled and 
systematised that which had already 
been well said by others, in the way in 
which he carried them out to their 
logical conclusion. Principles of equity 
and justice wore already acknowledged 
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by some of the most prominent Hindu 
thinkers. The difference between him 
and other teachers lay chiefly in his 
liberality and his broad public spirit of 
philanthropy. 

Olden Berg in his Buddha, page 63 < 
says : It is certain that Buddhism has 
acquired an inheritance from Brah- 
minism, not merely a series of its most 
important dogmas but what is not less 
significant to the historians, the bent 
of it 9 religious thought and feelings 
wbioh are more easily comprehended 
than expiessed in words. 

The contempt for ritualism is com- 
mon for Buddhism and the Upanishads. 
Buddhism shared with the rest of 
Aryan India the belief in the law of 
Karma and the possibility of attaining 
Nirvana. That sorrow or suffering is 
the essential fact of life on earth is 
admitted by almost all schools of Indian 
thought, the Upanishads included. 
Buddha himself was not aware of any 
incongruity between his theory and 
that of the Upanishads. He felt that 
he had the support and sympathy of 
the Upanishads and their followers. He 
classed the Brahmins along with the 
Buddhist mendioants and used the 
^ord as one of honour in reference to 
Buddhist Arhats and saints. Buddhism, 
in its origin at least, says Dr. S. Kadha- 
krishnan, is an Oxford Hinduism, and 
the spirit of the Upanishads is the life- 
stream of Buddhism. Bhys Davids says 
in his Buddhism, page 85, that Bud- 
dhism grow and flourished within the 
fold of orthodox Hindu beliefs. 

Pessimism and melancholy of life, 
which form the basic doctrines of 
Buddhism, are foreshadowed in the 
Upanishads. Bepeatedly it is asked in 
the Upanishads to the Bishis by their 
disciples : “ What is the mystery 
of existence, what is the secret of 
Death and how can one conquer it ? " 

What is there by knowing which 


everything is known? ’ In the Sankbya 
philosophy of Kapila Muni, whioh is pre- 
Buddhistio in origin, and which is one 
of the six principal systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, the first enquiry is how 
to get rid of three- fold miseries, the 
Adhidaivic, Adhyatmic and the Adhi- 
bhontio, that body and mind are heir 
to. Before Buddha the Upanishads 
had already indicated the cause of 
suffering. To them the eternal is Bliss 
and the transitory is painful. Yo Yai 
Bhuma Tat Sukham. Nalpe Sukham 
Asti. The eternal, the unohanging, the 
immutable, and the undecaying is Truth, 
Freedom and Happiness ; but the world 
of birth, old age and death is subject 
to suffering. The Beal is not to bo 
found in the finite, not-self, which is 
subject to origination and decease. 
The fundamental proposition of Bud- 
dhism that life is sorrow is in the main 
accepted from the Upanishads. But 
the Upanishads, it must be remem- 
bered, look upon the world as sorrow 
only when it is viewed ns separate 
from Brahman, To the man of realisa- 
tion, however, even this world that 
previously seemed to bo soaked in 
sorrow, appears to bo a blissful mani- 
festation of Brahman* 

For Buddha, as for the Upanishads, 
the whole world is conditioned by 
causoa. While the Upanishads say that 
the names and forms of things have dg 
self’ existence as such but are products 
of a causal series which has no begin- 
ning or end, Buddha maintains that ail 
things undergo changes indicated by 
Utpada (origination), Sthiti (stay), Jara 
(growth), and Nirodha (destruction). 
The Upanishads are as clear as early 
Buddhism that in this world of unrea* 
ting change and eternal flux there is no 
permanent security for man. The Upani- 
shadio doctrine of impermanence was 
adopted by early Buddhism and deve- 
loped into the theory of momentarineas. 
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The fundamental dilference between 
Buddhism and the Vedanta lies in the 
oonoeption of a metaphysioal unohang- 
ing Beality, which is the true self of 
man. The speculation of the Brahmins, 
says Olden Berg, in his Buddha, page 
251, apprehended being in all becom- 
ing and that of the Buddhists hecom* 
ing in all apparent being — in the 
former case, substance without cau- 
sality and in the latter causality without 
substance. Sir S. Badhakrishnan says : 
*'This difference lies in the distribution 
of emphasis only on the dominant as- 
pects but not fundamentally, for both 
believe that the universe is an undivi- 
ded movement, an indivisible duration. 
The Upanishads do not posit a mere 
being exclusive of becoming but to them 
the world is an appearance, hut it is 
an appearance of reality.” Buddha, 
agreeing with the Upanishads, holds 
that the phenomena of the world as 
known to our intellect possess only a 
conditioned existence. While the 
Upaniahadic teachers posit an abso- 
lute being at the root of this relative 
world of becoming, Buddhism does not 
do that* But Yamakami Sogen in his 
‘‘Systems of Buddhistic Thought”, 
page 134, says that the substratum of 
everything is eternal and permanent. 
What changes every moment is merely 
the phase of a thing, so that it is 
erroneous to affirm that according to 
Buddhism the thing of the first 
moment ceases to exist whoa the 
second moment arrives. Whereas the 
Upanishads assert a reality beyond 
change or becoming, Buddhism sus- 
pends judgment on this question. How- 
ever much the Buddha might have 
tried to avoid a reply to the question of 
the ultimate Beality which lay beyond 
the categories of the phenomenal world, 
he did not .^eem to have had any doubt 
about it. Buddha believed certainly in 
ao ontological reality that endures 


beyond the shifting appearances of the 
visible world. For in ‘ ‘ Udana viii 3 ” 
Buddha says, “ There is an unborn, an 
unoriginated, an unmade, an unoom- 
pounded ; were there not, Oh mendi- 
cants, there will bo no escape from the 
world of the born, the originated, the 
made and the compounded.^” 

The Buddha was neither an agnostic 
nor an atheist as is commonly and 
widely hold even by his immediate and 
remote followers. The Buddha has boon 
misunderstood like many other world 
saviours. His silence as regards the 
ultimate Beality was due to fullnoss of 
mystic realisation which is inexpres- 
sible and in the words of the Upani- 
shads, beyond mind and speech.— 
Avangmanaaagoebaram. Natalie Boko- 
toff in his ” Foundations of Bud- 
dhism,” page 28, says, “Certainly 
Buddha’s knowledge was not limited to 
his doctrines, at least to what ho was 
mado to say by his lator followers, but 
caution prompted by great wisdom 
made him hesitant to divulge concep- 
tions which, if misunderstood, might 
bo disastrous.” ” One day the Blossod 
Ono in a Bimsa grove in Kosambi.” 
continues thoBussian orientalist, “took 
a few leaves from the treo above and 
said, ‘ As the loaves in my hand arc 
few in number and far more aro the 
leaves on the tree above, oven so, Oh 
mendicants, what I have perceived and 
not oororaunioated to you is far more 
than what I havo communicated to 
you.’ A tradition of three circles of hia 
teachings was established fortboohosec 
ones, for the members of the Sangha, 
and for all*” 

The Buddhist theory of five Kandas 
— Bupa (form), Vedana (feeling), Samja 
(perception), Samskara (disposition) and 
Vijnana (reason) — which are repeat- 
edly produced and destroyed every mo- 
ment is developed out of Kama- Bupa* 
Karma of tho Vedanta. The Ve<3anta 
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declares emphatically that the Atman 
of man which is also the Reality 
underlying the world is not to be iden- 
tified with body or mental life which 
grows or changes. The Vedantic Atman 
ia not also the transmigrating soul, 
but what transmigrates is the Sukshma 
Sareera or subtle body, which consists 
of five Pranas, five organs of knowledge, 
and five organs of action, mind and 
Buddhi. It is separate from the gross 
physical body. Body is called by 
Buddhists as Samskara, by the Vedan- 
tists as Samhati, but both moan organ!* 
sation. Though the Buddha was silent 
about Atman enunciated in the Upani- 
shads yet in Puggalapannatti we see 
there is a theory of Atman called 
Sasvatavada (Eternalism) which holds 
that the soul truly exists in this life 
and in the next. Nagarjuna in his com- 
mentaries on the Prajnaparamita Sutra 
says : “ The Tathagata sometimes 
taught that the Atman exists. When 
he preached that the Atman exists and 
is to be the receiver of misery and 
happiness, in successive lives, of the 
demerits and merits of its Karma, his 
object was to save men from falling 
into the heresy of Nihilism.” 

The Buddha compared the doctrine 
of Pratityasamutpata or dependent 
causation to a wheel. It is interesting 
to note that a similar view is suggested 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanichad. The 
word Brahma Chakra or the wheel of 
Brahma, occurs in the Svetaswatara 
Upanishad (vi, I). It is called Bhava 
Chakra, or the Wheel of Existence in 
early Buddhism. Mr. B. V. Havel says 
in hi^ ” Ideals of Indian Art ” that 
Vedic Brahmins used to turn to the 
^i^ht a wheel fastened to a post while 
chanting Sama Veda during the per- 
formance of sacrifices, from which the 
Buddhistic expression ‘ turning the 
^heelof law’ or Dbarma-Ohakra-Pra- 
^wtan has come. 


If we begin from the right stand-point 
the connected historical study of Indian 
thought as an organic entity, it will 
be seen that Buddhism is an unbroken 
continuity of the Yedio Religion, for 
everything in Buddhism is favourable 
to the Vedantic hypothesis. Even the 
code of ethical duties in the TJpanishads 
and early Buddhism are not different 
in essentials* 

The Vedanta says that as one sun is 
reflected as many in many water bub- 
bles, so one Paramatman appears to be 
many in many Jivatmans. In the same 
way Buddhist writers like Asvaghosha 
and Vasubandhu explain individua- 
lity as imperfect reflection of the one 
Universal Mind. In Bodhicharyya- 
avatar, Santideva describes the Trikaya 
or three bodies of Buddha, — Dharma 
Kaya, Sambhoga Kay a, and Nirmana 
Kaya, — just like Vedantic Brahman 
(limitless and unconditioned), Iswara 
and Avatara. The ultimate Truth is des- 
cribed by the same author in Siksha- 
samuchaya as Sambritti Satya and 
Paramartha Satya, just like Vedantic 
Absolute (Paramarthika) and Related 
(Vyavaharika) Truth. (Quoted by Dr. 
A. Coomaraswamy in his “Buddha and 
the Gospel of Buddhism.”) 

When a man is enlightened by true 
wisdom the liberated soul is called the 
Buddha, the knower, in Buddhism. 
Olden Berg says in his Buddha, page 52: 
Here Brahminioal speculation antici- 
pated Buddhism in diction as well as 
in thought. When ho who has come to 
know of the Atman is mentioned in the 
Batapatha Brahmana as the ’delivered', 
the word then used for knowing is 
Prati-Buddha which also signifies 
‘awakening’ — the word which our Bud- 
dhist brothers are accustomed to use 
when they describe how Buddha has 
in a solemn hour under the Bodhi tree 
gained the knowledge of delivering 
Truth, or is awake to the delivering 
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Trnth, the same word from which 
also the name Baddha, that is the 
knowing, the awake, is derived. Just 
so in Vedanta one who realises Brah- 
man becomes Brahman— -Brahmavit 
Brahmaiva Bhavati, — and each man is 
potentially Brahman. According to 
B. L. Suzuki, M, A., SingOD, one of the 
eight great Buddhist sects prevailing 
in Japan, which is based on Mahavai- 
roohan Sutra and Vajrasekhara Sutra 
and founded by Kobo Daishi, teaches 
the doctrine of Funishen, that is, not 
two, all is not two but one. As is said in 
the Rigveda, Ekam Sat Vipra Bahutha 
Vadanti, the Supreme Being is one, 
ssges call It variously. This Singon 
doctrine is just like Vcdantic Advaita- 


Vada. It teaches that Buddhahood is 
latent within us and all things, 
animals and plants, that each soul is 
a potential Buddha, and that when man 
attains Nirvana, he becomes one with 
the Supreme Buddha, which is Joy 
Supreme. The Tendai sect introduced 
into Japan by Priest Saicho and which 
is based on Satdharma Pundarika 
teaches the absolute oneness of all 
things, and Nirvana is the realisation 
of that Oneness with the Absolute One 
Mind, the Buddha. Li conclusion, we 
add that Buddhistic Nirvana and 
Vedantic Samadhi are synonyms of a 
self-same transcendental state of wisdom 
and enlightenment, and that the 
implication of Buddhism is Vedanta^ 


(To he continued*) 


ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 

By Dr, Mahendranath Sircar, M,A , Ph, D. 


(6) The Ethics of the Wanderer 

The wanderer is of two types— the 
learner and the learned. 

The learner puts a check upon 
Nature’s impelHngs with a view to rea- 
lise the Truth in quiet. Life at this 
stage requires withdrawnness and isola- 
tion from the active participation in 
the affairs of the world, so that one may 
perceive the bent of being and give it 
a training necessary to guide and con- 
trol it in order to realise the hidden 
potentialities. The learner is, therefore, 
to practise celebacy and meditation, and 
he may change the course of life to 
active adaptation if he feels the insist- 
ent demands for it, or he may remain 
all through life an introvert, and finally 
may pass into Light and Silence* The 
learned practise the silence of being to 
pass into the quiet, the final liberation. 
Illuminati m is possible in the busy 
life, for nothing can prevent it. With 
proper culture and Attention, it is bound 


to come: but to keep up the continuity 
and ultimately to pass into the great 
calm, freedom from a distracting sur- 
rounding is tlie imperative demand. The 
continuity in transcendence is the 
desired and coveted ideal, and therefore 
life in the end refuses to be disturbed 
by any claim of practical or social life* 
Introversion and extroversion seem to 
keep blessed company in some oases, 
where the life without mnoh tension 
can keep an equilibrium between the 
active callings and the inward harmony 
and silence. 

Such souls are indeed unique speci- 
mens of humanity, their being is finely 
balanced in activity and meditation, in 
work and knowledge. Their activism 
helps thems to regulate the forces, crea- 
tive ideals and values ; their silene® 
helps them to transoend these impeU- 
ings and enjoy the plenum of being. 

But this course cannot long continue, 
and the force and demand of Truth can- 
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noft long allow the adept to pursue this 
dotible course of life ; time comes when 
the life in Truth becomes an irresistible 
call with him and a natural retirement 
comes; with the satisfaction and satiety 
of our extroverted nature, the intro- 
verted self gets greater claim upon us. 
Nature stands exposed before us and the 
illusion of practical reason and of its 
claims soon clears off before us by ex- 
perience gained through life ; and the 
call comes to man to forsake the vita- 
aotiva, and not any longer be deluded 
by hopes and allurements, by the sense 
of duties and responsibilities of life. 
Life is lived intensively in order that 
the illusions of life can be laid bare 
before us, and the whole bent of being 
is directed to make the realised Truth 
a living force in us. So complex is 
life, so many forces are at work in us, 
that the transcendent wisdom cannot 
always be effective to call at once a 
halt to the wonted course of life. But 
when life has been lived to some ex- 
tent, the habitually extroverted intro* 
vert seeks retirement in order to live 
the life of transcendence. Its dignity 
is felt before. Its truth is realised 
long. But it cannot be fully lived un- 


less the tendencies and impulses of life 
are settled down through withdrawn- 
ness. 

The learned wanderer requires nd 
training or discipline, for he has already 
finished it. He is anxious to be absorb- 
ed in the transcendent mood of thought, 
for this is the happiest state of which 
mortals here can have a taste and a 
foreshadowing. To be free from all 
ripples of the mind stuff, to be free 
from the waves of persistent demands 
of life, to be shut up in transcendence 
are promises highly pleasing and 
blessed; these are experiences so new 
and uncommon and so greatly delight- 
ful that a forsaking or a forgetting of 
the life’s past adaptation is felt not 
only desirable but a blessed state of 
existence. 

The learned wanderer follows vita- 
contemplativa and vita-negativa not 
with the intention and desire of acquir- 
ing knowledge, but with the sole in- 
tention of passing into silence. 
Contemplation gives absorption. 
Absorption makes the silence perfectly 
established and the being evenly poised 
and perfectly attuned in Truth. 


(To be continued) 


A STUDY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Govinda Chandra Dev, M, A. 


student of philosophy is nothing, if 
he be not sympathetic first and a 
critic next. In order to grasp the views 
of a philosopher, we must try first of 
all to approximate as far as practicable 
to the mental frame of the philosopher 
himself, and then to play the role of 
the unbiased critic. But we often fail 
to find out, to adapt an Aristotelian 
phrase, the 'golden mean' between 
sympathetic study and critical evalua- 
tion, appreciation and comparison. As 
20 


a result of this, our study of a philo- 
sopher either betrays our own dog- 
matic bent of mind, or ends in a tragic 
misrepresentation of the views of the 
man himself. As a matter of fact, some 
unsympathetic criticisms that have 
been at times levelled against one philo- 
sopher by another have their origin in 
such a sad misunderstanding of the 
views of the one by the other. Today, 
we should avoid the extremes of dog- 
matic acceptance on the one hand and 
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irrelevant oritioism on the other, and 
shonld apply the power of clear judg- 
ment in determining the intrinsic 
value of the doctrines of a philosopher. 

A comparatively sad spectacle comes 
before our mind's eye when we find 
people criticising Indian philosophy as 
a whole as nothing substantial.'*' Wo 
cannot find out the real significance of 
such summary remarks which apply to 
the philosophy of a country as a whole* 
When some people say that Indian 
philosophy is nothing, they are surely 
dogmatising at the cost of sound logi- 
cal thinking. Equally dogmatic and 
impertinent is the remark that western 
philosophy is nothing but an intellect- 
ual jugglery. Serious thinking would 
have long before dissuaded us from 
passing such remarks. As free think- 
ers we must keep our hearts wide 
open for a critical appreciation of 
everything, be it eastern or western. In 
the sphere of philosophy, cosmopolitan 
spirit we should cordially welcome, if 
we are not biased* 

The general significance of Indian 
philosophy may, we think, bo best 
understood by a grasp of the charges 
that have been levelled against it by 
the majority of the western interpre- 
ters of Indian philosophy. It would be 
rash on our part to hazard the opinion 
that they have not made a sincere at- 
tempt to study the philosophy of the 
East. It would be mucli more correct 
to opine that in spite of their best 
efforts many of them have not been 
able to make themselves conversant 
with the kindred note of Indian 
thinking, because of their western mode 
of thought and of their own conception 
of life and philosophy. Consequently, 
when we go through the recent dis- 

*Stace*-CTi ioal study of the GK, Phy., 
Chap. I. 

ThlllY— History of Phy., Introduction. 


sertations on Indian philosophy from 
the pen of Indian scholars, we feel 
inclined to appreciate more than ever 
the significance of Indian philosophy- 
But for that reason, the evaluation of 
the charges against Indian philosophy is 
not fruitless, since these criticisms have 
behind them a vast knowledge of Indian 
philosophy. We would fare no batter, 
would rather prove worse, if we proceed- 
ed to make a critical and comparative 
stud/ of the philosophy of the West. 

The majority of the western inter- 
preters of Indian philosophy are 
frightened at its pessimistic trend of 
thinking. Indian philosophy, the sys- 
tem of Charvaka being exoluded, con- 
siders this world to bo a vale of sorrow. 
Western thinkers, especially scientists, 
harp profusely on progress. But Indian 
philosophy holds before us no such 
idea, no hopeful picture of the world, 
rather depicts it in the gloomiest terms 
possible. Heroin Indian thinkers gene- 
rally agree, whereas in upholding the 
contrary doctrine — the note of opti- 
mism-western thinkers generally shake 
hands with each other in unanimity. 
It appears from this that it is not 
without some justioo that Indian 
speculation in the sphere of philosophy 
has been regarded as pessimtstio. 

It may bo argued that pessimism is 
not, after all, a charge against philo- 
sophical thinking. It is enough for 
philosophy, if it be not illogical and 
inconsistent, and everybody knows that 
pessimism cannot probably amount to 
a logical error of a serious type. But 
the opponent would show that after all, 
all sorts of philosophy must have a 
bearing on life. Pessimism has an 
enervajing influence in as much as it 
over-colours the horrors of existence. 
Optimism, on the contrary, makes us 
energetio and active, and as a result of 
Ibis tbe former is bad philosophy eud 
the latter is a good ono. 
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But even if it be taken for granted 
that pessimism is bad philosophy since 
it produces an enervating effect upon 
the mind, still it can with ample jus- 
tioa be shown that the type oi pessi- 
mism which Indian philosophy advoca- 
tes cannot be accused of such a charge. 
Indian philosophy does not maintain 
that because of the fact that this 
world is a vale of sorrow, therefore- 
there is no way out of it. Bather, it 
upholds the message of Moksha, Nirva- 
na, Kaivalya— all of which point to a 
state beyond sorrow. Thus Indian 
philosophy is not a charter for suicide, 
but is a message of hope. Such pessi- 
mism leaves ample scope for the highest 
development of the individual. 

Further, philosophy must be loyal to 
facts. It cannot explain away facts 
simply because they do not suit its 
temper. If this world, as we find it, be 
a vale of sorrow, philosophy has no 
right to deny this fact. In the words 
of Bussell ** reason is a harmonising 
rather than a controlling force.** The 
fact indeed is today evident before all 
philosophers that tliis world is not the 
best of all possible worlds. So in mo- 
dern times we hear of meliorism, instead 
of clear- cut optimism. Modern man 
says that tl^is wcrld, as he hnds it, is a 
a vale of sorrow, but ho will make it a 
paradise. 

Optimism which denies sorrow or 
evil is pulpy. But pessimism, which 
shows a way out of evil, is real opti- 
e^ism. It does not deny facts of the 
ordinary world but goes a step beyond 
it. Says Bosanquot, — *' I believe in 
optimism, but no optimism is worth its 
salt that does not go all the way with 
pessimism and arrive at a point be- 
yond it.*’ In this sense Indian philo- 
sophy upholds optimism of a deeper 
order. 

But the thesis, namely, that philoso- 
Piiy must have a bearing on life indi- 


oates philosophic timidity. Every sort 
of philosophy, as a matter of fact, has 
some bearing on life. But this bearing 
is not the oonnotatiou, but is properly 
speaking an ' accident * of philosophy. 
As philosophers, we should not antioi- 
pate pessimism, meliorism, or optimism 
but should proceed very logically in 
our explanation of the world. The 
theory of life which follows as a sequel 
of our speculation should without hesi- 
tation be received by us. Philosophy 
is. in tbo words of Socrates, ' love for 
wisdom* ; knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake is its watchword, and oonsequent- 
ly a commercial procedure in philoso- 
phical speculation is highly defective. 
Well has it been said by Bussell, " The 
conscious purpose of philosophy, there- 
fore, ought to be solely to understand 
the world as well as possible, not to 
establish this or that position whioh is 
morally desirable. '* (An Outline of 
Philosophy, P 310.) 

Wise loyalty to facts of a higher order 
on the part of Indian philosophy has 
been the source of other misunderstand- 
ings. Because of the fact that Indian 
philosophy recognises the validity of 
the visions of the seers as stated in the 
scriptures, mainly in the Upanishads, 
it has been regarded as dogmatic. The 
whole misunderstanding is due to the 
fallacy of treating these statements 
as mere assumptions and not as facts 
of a higher order. Critics might have 
done bettor, had they not recognised 
the existence of such facts. But 
they have done worse by regard- 
ing these as dogmatic assumptions. 
Philosophy must start with some 
facts as data, and Indian philosophy 
starts with those experiences as its 
data. There is probably nothing dog- 
matic in it. As a modern man con- 
siders something amply proved if it 
is soientifio, so these Indian thinkers 
consider these visions ^s valid. 4s 
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modern man finds nothing dogmatic in 
the conclusions of science since they 
are facts proved by experiments, so 
Indian thinkers of old found nothing 
dogmatic in accepting the visions of the 
sages since they were also experimented 
facts. 

Much of contemporary philosophy is 
based on the most recent conclusions 
of science. Beject the validity of the 
behavi our i Stic psychology and that of 
Einsteinean theory of relativity, and 
the whole of Bussell’s ' An outline of 
Philosophy’ at once falls to the ground. 
Bussell himself has said in his epoch- 
making dissertation ’ Scientific Method 
in Philosophy,’ that philosophy should 
accept the method and not the conclu- 
sions of science, but as a matter of fact 
he himself has accepted the validity of 
the latest discoveries of science basing 
thereupon his own metaphysics. But 
this has not been illogical, according to 
our estimation, since conclusions of 
science are proved facts. And if this bo 
not dogmatism, we may pertinently 
maintain that Indian philosophy is not 
as well dogmatic. 

Further, whether philosophy should 
proceed with the experience of the plain 
man of the street or with that of a wise 
sage is a very debatable point upon 
which unanimity of opinion will not be 
easy to obtain. Indian philosophy 
chooses the latter as its data for ratio- 
cination, and western philosophy 
mainly the former. 

Loyalty to facts of a higher order has 
been responsible also for the staticity of 
Indian philosophy often harped upon 
by the western critic. Philosophy can- 
not be progressive or dynamic, if it pro- 
ceeds to explain facts and not to create 
them. Philosophy is not imagination. 
It is not poetry— the result of exalted 
poetic mood Western philosophy is 
an interpret»Ation of reality by the help 
of the intolleot, it frames hypotheses 


regarding the nature of reality. But 
Indian philosophy is an interpretation 
of the perspective of reality gained by 
the sages through intuition* Neither 
tendency is to be abhorred. But for 
this reason the staticity of the former 
is not a defect. 

Western critics do not even hesi- 
tate to remark that Indian philosophy 
is ultimately unethical in character, 
and upholds a false doctrine of mora- 
lity namely intellectualism. The un- 
ethical character of a certain philoso- 
phy cannot consistently be regarded as 
a charge by western thinkers, since 
they speak so much of "knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake*” If they uphold 
knowledge for its own sake, then all big 
talks about moral significance of know- 
ledge become meaningless. But still 
Stace, says tauntingly, "Philosophy in 
India has never separated itself from 
religion and practical needs, knowledge 
for its own sake is rarely to be found.” 
(A Critical History of G.K. Philosophy, 
P. U.) 

But the charge itself is false* In- 
dian philosophy recognises a stage 
beyond good and evil, a stage of ethical 
perfection when the sense of duty dies 
a natural death. From this fact, it 
cannot legitimately be inferred that it 
upholds immorality, and that the wise 
sage is a debauch of the first water. 
We often make our own ignorance a 
point in favour of the trhesis we like to 
establish. Because a man like Sanka- 
racharya says, "Nistraigunyapathi 
vicharatam ko vidhi ko nishedbah" 
"For the wise sage, there are no rules 
and regulations.” From this it does not 
follow that he acts immorally. 
beoause wo cannot conceive of this 
stage, that we treat it as an undesi- 
rable stage. Bradley has also foopgoi" 
sod the existence of a supor-moral 
stage. What is beyond moralityi 
not certainly less than morality. Suob 
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dritioism betrays the ignoranoe of wes- 
tern critics regarding such a higher 

The charge of intelleotnalism is a 
misanderstanding, pure and simple* 
Knowledge can never make a man vir- 
tuouSi if he does not transform by 
voluntary efforts, his own mental 
frame. The knowledge of all the 
maxims of all sacred books of the 
world cannot make a man virtuous 
unless he makes a sincere effort to 
mould his character. But Indian 
philosophy maintains that the know* 
ledge of the ultimate Beality makes a 
man automatically virtuous. This is, 
according to the general estimation of 
western scholars, a manifest contradic- 
tion. On this point they do not 
hesitate to frame charges against 
Socrates, Plato and Spino:«a, since all 
of them uniformly maintain that a 
knowledge of the ultimate Beality 
makes a man automatically moral, 
rather super-moral. Here also they 
seem to make their ignoranoe a case in 
point- The soors of India, Socrates, 
Plato and Spinoza were not fools 
who would maintain that ordinary 
knowledge makes one virtuous* But 


it is in the hands of the oritios 
that the words find such a wonderful 
meaning. The knowledge of Brahman • 
the adequate knowledge of the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, and the philosophioal 
knowledge of Plato’s Idea of the Good, 
are not the knowledge of the ordinary 
level but something higher. All of them, 
when they speak of knowledge, speak of 
something entirely different from 
ordinary knowledge. This knowledge 
presupposes a huge amount of moral 
culture without which nobody can 
aspire to have a glimpse of the 
ultimate Beality. We fail to con- 
sider all these facts and proceed to 
put the label of “ intelleotualism ” 
upon their doctrine. This is not 
critical evaluation but sheer misunder- 
standing. 

These considerations show that 
Indian thinking in the sphere of philo- 
sophy is not less rational than western 
philosophy, as a whole. Over and 
above this it has a factual basisi where- 
as western philosophy is more or less 
hypothetical in character. Life should 
be moulded with reference to facts, and 
imagination would not always be a 
good guide in this respect. 


M ANDUKYOPAN ISHAD 

(Wmi Gauuapaua’s Karika and Sankara’s OoiriiiiNi’ARv) 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Boo 


VAlTA’i’HYA 

Qaudapada's Karika 
Wise men declare that all ob- 
jects seen in a dream are unreal 
(unsubstantial). This is because the 
objects are inside the body in a 
very cot^ned space. (1) 

Sankara's Commentary 
Ott the authority of Oban. Up. “(there 
only one, non- dual,'* it has been 


PRAK ARANA 

said already that on the dawn of trne 
knowledge, duality ceases to appear. 
This is (solely) on the authority of 
Sruti (Aganaas or scriptures). It is 
possiblo to establish the unreality of 
duality by means of reasoning also, and 
this second chapter is begun with that 
object with the words “ Vaitathyam, &o." 
(unreality, Ac). Vaitathyam means the 
state of being unreal or false. Wise men 
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well acquainted with the instruments 
of knowledge (Pramanas) say that all 
things in a dream, both inside (emo- 
tions, feelings, &o.,) and outside, (t.e., 
jars, pots, clothes, &c.,) are unreal. The 
reason for considering them unreal is 
now stated. (Because) their locality is 
inside the body : objects like an ele- 
phant and a mountain appear to be 
inside the body and not outside of it. 
Therefore, they must be unreal. It may 
be objected that “ being within *' is not 
a valid reason from which wo could in- 
fer the unreality of objects, because jars 
and other things inside (a room for 
instance) are real. To this is replied that 
they are unreal because they are in a 
very confined space. It is not possible 
for mountains and elephants to exist in 
the Nadia (nerves or blood vessels) 
which are closely packed in a confined 
space in the body. Mountains, &c., 
cannot possibly exist in the body. 

Oaudapada*s Karika 
(The dreamer) cannot (really) 
have gone to a distant place and 
seen the objects there, as the time 
is so short. Moreover, one does 
not find himself when awake in the 
distant place (to which he had gone 
in his dream.) (2) 

Sankaras Commentary 
It is objected that it is not right to 
consider the dream objects as being 
limited to a confined space ; for to one 
Bleeping in the east, dreams appear to 
occur in the north. To this is replied 
that the dreamer does not go out of his 
body and see dreams in a different 
place, for as soon as a man sleeps, he 
sees dreams in different places which 
are hundreds of leagues distant from 
where ho sleeps and which would take 
ihonths to reach by travelling in the 
ordinary way. Therefore, the dreamer 
cannot have gone to another place, as 
the time is so short. Moreover, no 


dreamer on awaking has found himseif 
in the place of his dream. Also, if 
a dreamer has (really) gone to a dif- 
ferent place, he should find himself 
waking in that place (of his dream). 
This never occurs. A dreamer going 
to sleep at night, dreams that he is 
seeing objects and meeting various 
persons in daylight. The people that 
the dreamer bad met, must also have 
been aware of it. But this never 
happens. Otherwise they must say 
that they met the dreamer on such and 
such an occasion. Such a thing does 
not occur. Therefore, there is no going 
to different places during dreams. 
Gaudapada* s Karika 
Sruti (Brih., Up.) declares that 
according to reason there are no 
chariots and such things (in 
dreams). Therefore, it is said that 
Sruti itself reveals the unreality 
of these things. (3) 

Sankaras Commentary 
There is also another reason for say- 
ing that dream-objeots are unreal. 
Brih. Up. says, “ There (that is, in 
dream) there are no chariots, (no horses 
and roads suitable for them}." This 
statement is based on reason, that the 
chariots, &o., seen in dream do not 
really exist. Knowers of Brahman say 
that the object of the Sruti is to 
establish first the unreality (of dream 
objects) on account of their being mani- 
fested in a very confined space and then 
to reveal the fact that Atman manifests 
himself (as these objects in dreams). ^ 
Gavdapada's Karika 
For this reason, the objects 
appearing in the waking state are 
also unreal. Here (in waking) it 
just what occurs in dream. But 
there is a difference in the fact that 
dream-objects are inside the body 

and are in a very confined space. (*) 
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Sanlcara’s Commentary 

The proposition sought to be esta- 
blished is that objeots appearing in the 
waking state are unreal. The ground 
for such inferenoe is that what appears 
(is unreal). The illustration is the 
resemblanoe to the things appearing in 
dream. Just as the objeots appearing 
in the dream are unreal, so the objects 
appearing in the waking state are similar 
(ue, unreal). This statement of the 
reason is * Upanaya*. Therefore, the 
ooDolusion is that in waking also objects 
appearing are unreal. The dream- 
objef^s being inside the body and in a 
very confined space, shows the 
differonoo between them and those 
appearing in waking. As regards un- 
reality, they are alike, as both are 
appearances. 

Gaudapada's KariJca 

The wise declare that dreaming 
and waking conditions are one on 
account of it haying been esta- 
blished that the various objects in 
them (that is, dream and waking) 
are all alike (so far as their unreal- 
ity is concerned). (5) 


NOTES AND 

A Vain Charge 

We have published two articles on 
Buddhism in this number — one from the 
able pan of Mr. K. A. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar who brings out the sharp distinc- 
tion between Buddha’s doctrines and 
►-ankara’s Advaita System, and the 
other by Swami Jagadiswarananda who 
seeks to trace the genesis of Buddhist 
systems of thought to the Upanishadlc 
oonoeptions. It may appear that the 
wnd of thought in these two articles 
!? ^.^“^diotory, but on deeper analysie 
will be seen that the contradiction is 
apparent than real For in the 


Sankara's Commentary 
The wise men say that dream and 
waking are one on account of the well- 
known fact of the cognition of objeots 
being alike in both. What has been 
established already is stated here. 

Qaudayada's Karika 
That which (is of the nature of 
non-existence) either in the begin- 
ning or end, does not also exist now 
(that is, when they appear). Though 
the objects that appear are unreal, 
they look as if they are real. (6) 
Sankara's Commentary 
There is another reason why objeots 
that appear in the waking state are un- 
roil. Like a mirage, they do not exist 
either in the beginning or in the end. 
It is well established in this world that 
a thing which (is of the nature of non- 
existence) in the beginning and in the 
end, does not also exist in the interval. 
Like the unreal but appearing (visible) 
mirage, the objeots appearing in the 
waking state have no beginning or end 
and so are unreal. But to the ignorant 
people who do not know the real nature 
of Atman, they look as if they are 
real, 


COMMENTS 

one the contrast is drawn from metaphy- 
sical considerations, while in the other 
the resemblanoe is pointed out from 
historical standpoint. 

It has been an old trick with anti- 
Advaitins to call Sankara a crypto- 
Buddhist in order to discredit his 
system in the eyes of pious Hindus 
who regard Buddha as a teacher of 
heretical doctrines. The charge was 
levelled long ago by Vignaua Bhiksfiti, 
and has since been emphasised again 
and again by all Indian theologians in 
all their tirades against Sankara’s 
metaphysics. But it is rather enigma- 
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tio to note that while the Hindu oppo- 
nents of Sankara look^ upon his system 
as Buddhism in disguise, Sankara him- 
self has in his works vigorously refuted 
what he oonoeived to be the teachings of 
Buddha, and what is more, there are 
Buddhist revivalists today who look 
upon Sankara as the greatest enemy of 
the Buddhist faith. Is it proper to 
oall one a Buddhist in disguise— one 
who refused to accept that compli- 
ment for himself, and who is regarded 
in no good light by many Buddhist 
divines ? 

That in metaphysics there is pro- 
found difiference ^ between tbe two 
systems is undeniable, one represent- 
ing. as Mr. Erishnaswamy Aiyar points 
out. the universal * Aye ’ and the other 
the universal 'Nay’. But in comparing 
Buddha with Sankara there is a diffi* 
Gulty which we are yet unable to over- 
come. For whereas Sankara’s writings 
enable us to know precisely what he 
taught, in the case of Buddha we know 
only what his followers conceived him 
to have taught. As Swami Jagadiswara- 
nanda has pointed out, modern criti- 
oism of Buddhist scriptures is just 
beginning to give us an inkling of the 
vast transformations that the recorded 
teachings of the Great Master have 
undergone in the hands of later genera- 
tions of disoiples.Again, Buddha’s teach- 
ings have given rise to so many varieties 
of religions and philosophical systems, 
each one claiming itself to be the most 
faithful presentation of the Master s 
teachings. Sankara himself was familiar 
with theBuddhist systems of philosophy 
prevalent in India in his own days — and 
with none of these he agreed,— and be- 
sides there are the still more numerous 
sects that developed in China and Japan, 
some of them devoid even of that nega- 
tive note generally associated with 
Buddhism. Under these ciroumstanoos 
a metaphysical comparison between 
Sankara’s system and Buddha's teach- 
ings is difficult due to the very uncer- 
tainty of the latter. The best that can 
be done until historical criticism ar- 
rives at a more precise understanding 


of the original teachings of Buddha is 
to select, as Mr* Erishnaswamy Aiyar 
has done, some of the salient features 
that are common to the important sys- 
tems of Buddhist thought, and compare 
them with Sankara's system. 

A historical comparison, not with 
Sankara’s system, but with the 
Upani&hadic doctrines in general, is 
more easy to make, and in the hands of 
persons free from theological preju- 
dices, will prove an excellent method 
to point out the kinship of the two 
streams of thought, and thus pave 
the way for a more harmonious 
relationship between the two. The 
philosophical and religious conceptions 
embodied in the Upanishads form the 
common source of all systems of Indian 
thought. This is a principle of great 
importance in any historical and synthe- 
tic study of Indian philosophies and re- 
ligions. If wo recognise the ultimate 
basis of Buddhist systems in the com- 
mon cultural heritage of Indo- Aryans, 
it is not difficult to find some sort of 
affinity, from historical standpoint of 
course, between the ethical, theological 
and to some extent even metaphysical 
conception of Buddhist and Vaidio 
systems of thought. This is as it 
ought to be, since systems of thought 
that had a common source and develop* 
ed in the same soil can not be kept 
apart in watertight compartments 
without exerting some sort of mutual 
influence* But when it comes to the 
ultimate problem of metaphysics, 
namely to the description ofBeality, 
there is bound to be difference between 
different philosophers, and clear think- 
ing always demands the recognition of 
such difference. Historically speaking 
Buddhist systems of philosophy might 
have exerted some infiuenoe on Sank- 
ara's doctrines ; but it must be remem- 
bered that in this sense the Buddhist 
doctrines of Buddhabood, hero-worship, 
image- worship, etc., have influenced 
the various systems of Indian theism 
well. This does not make Sankara’s sys- 
tem Crypto- Buddhism any more than 
it does the same with Indian theism. 




Let me tell you, Btrongih is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold tho Upaniahads and believe that ‘'lam the Atman". 

— Swami Vivehananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

II 

fiif^f^i i 
5iT^ ii 

Fearlessness, purity of heart, steadfastness in knowledge and 
spiritual practice, giving away as charity, control of the senses, 
sacrifice, reading of the scriptures, austerity, uprightness ; 

Non-injuriousness, truthfulness, absence of anger, renunciation, 
tranquillity, aversion to slander, compassion to beings, non-cove- 
tousness, gentleness, modesty, absence of liickleness ; 

Boldness, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of hatred, 
absence of pride j—these belong to one born for leading a divine 
life. 
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Bhaoavad Gita, Chap, xvi. 




SEI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Sara'Iananda 
(Cm time i from page 125) 

The Mastbb in Bhava mukha 


Second illustration— The Master's 
Statement about the Control of Lust 

§ 00N after some young men 
would probably come with a 
sorrowful heart and ask the Master, 
“ Well, Sir, how to get rid of lust ? 
Sensuous instincts and evil 
thoughts often arise and destroy 
the peace of mind in spite of all 
efforts to subdue them.” 

The Master: “Well, until a 
man attains to God*realisation, lust 
cannot be totally effaced. Even 
after the realisation of God, as long 
as the body remains, little traces 
of it will be lingering, but it cannot 
sprout up. Do you think I myself 
am absolutely free from it ? Once 
I thought I had overcome the pas- 
sion. But one day while I sat in 
Fanchavati, the sexual instinct 
overwhelmed the mind with such a 
force that it was, as it were, hard 
for me to control myself. Then I 
began to cry out, rubbed my face 
against the ground, and prayed to 
the Mother, ‘0 Mother, 1 have 
committed a great blunder. Hence- 
forth 1 shall never think that I 
have conquered lust.’ Thus it was 
stopped. Well, you are now in the 
full flood of youth. So you cannot 
put a check to it. When the flood 
rises, can it be stopped by any 


barrier? The water overflows with 
a great rush and accumulates to a 
considerable depth in the paddy 
fields. In the Eali Yuga, however, 
it is said mental commission of sin 
is nothing. If any evil thought 
happens to arise in the mind once 
or so, why should you set yourself 
a-thinking for the ' how ’ and ‘ why ’ 
of it? Now and then due to the 
tendencies implanted in all bodies 
by Nature those thoughts appear 
and disappear. Consider them to 
be merely like calls of Nature. Is 
anybody overwhelmed with anxiety 
simply because he was subject to a 
call of Nature? Look upon those 
thoughts as insignificant, abomina- 
ble and of no importance, and never 
recall them to memory. Moreover, 
on such occasions earnestly pray to 
the Lord, repeat His names and re- 
flect upon him. Never pay heed to 
the incoming or out-going of those 
thoughts. Gradually they will come 
to a atop.” The Master would seem 
to live his youthful days once more 
in the presence of the young men. 

Third Illustration— Insti action 
to Yogananda regarding the 
same Topic 

In this connection a story about 
Sj. Yogen comes to mind. Swami 
Yogananda, like whom persons 
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possessing control over the senses 
are scarcely to be met with, one day 
put the same question to the Master 
at Dakshineswar. He was then quite 
young, aged about fourteen or 
fifteen, and had been paying visits to 
the Master since few days only. At 
that time one Hatha Yogi by 
name Narayana was staying 
in a cottage near Panchavati at 
Dakshineswar and was arousing 
curiosity in the minds of some peo* 
pie by the performance of Yogic 
exercises such as ' Neti ‘ Dhouii ’ 
etc.* Yogen Swamiji told us that he 
was also one of the lot,and that after 
observing all those Yogic feats be 
thought within himself that lust 
might not be got rid of nor God- 
realisation achieved without those 
practices. So, with great expecta- 
tion he pot that question to the 
Master and believed that he would 
teach him some Yogic postures, 
advise him to take myrobalan 
fruits or such other things and give 
him some lessons on the practice of 
Pranayama. Yogen Swamiji told 
us : “ In reply to my query the 
Master said, ‘ With intense feelings 
take the name of the Lord. Then 
you can be free from lust.’ His 
words could not satisfy me in the 
least. I thought within myself, ‘It is 

* Neli consists in swaliowing slowly a 
piece ol wet cloth about one inch in breadth 
end ten cubita in length, and pulling it out 
again. Dhouti consists in drinking about two 
et three seers of water and vomitting it out. 
Sucking up water by the rectum and let* 
ling it out is also called J9ho»fi. The Hatha 
^ogis in this way remove the filthy matters 

the body. They are of opinion that by 
these means the body can bo made strong 
*ud free from disease 


because he does not know anything 
of Yogic practices that he speaks 
thus carelessly. Can mere repeti- 
tion of Lord’s name ever root out 
lust ? If it can, why do not all the 
people who utter the name of the 
Lord become free from it ? One 
day I came to the temple garden, 
went straight to the Hatha Yogi 
at Panchavati instead of visiting 
the Master at first, and was listen- 
ing to the words of the Yogi with 
rapt attention. At that time 
the Master himself came to the 
place. On finding me there he 
called me, took hold of my hand 
and began to say while proceed- 
ing towards his dwelling room, 

‘ Why did you go there? Don’t go. 
If yon learn all those things (Hatha 
Yogic practices) and try to practise 
them, the mind will be directed to- 
wards the body alone and not to 
God.’ Hearing those words of the 
Master I pondered within myself, 

‘ Lest I should forsake his company 
in future, be is giving this kind of 
instructions to me.’ All along I had 
been cherishing a high opinion 
about the soundness of my intelli- 
gence. Swayed, as it were, by my 
faith in my own intelligence, I in- 
dulged in such thoughts. At that 
time it did not even occur to my 
mind that it was immaterial to the 
Master whether I came to him or 
not. Such an overcautious and sus- 
picious turn of mind I bad. It was 
only through the endless grace of 
the Master that I could win his love 
although such evil thoughts arose 
in my mind. Then I mused within 
myself, ‘Why not I follow his words 
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and see 'what happens ?’ Thinking 
thus 1 began to repeat the name of 
the Lord with fullness of heart and 
intense fervour. Truly speaking, 
within a few days I experienced 
the same results as were predicted 
by the Master.*' 

Fourth Illustration Story of 
Manimohan^s Lady Relative 

Thus there are many instances 
of the Master’s capacity for pene- 
trating into all the conditions of 
human life and grasping the inner 
thoughts of men. The story about 
Mallick Mahasaya of Sinduriapatti 
has already been narrated. One 
lady relative of his, who had a 
devotional bent of mind, used to 
come to the Master. One day 
she approached the Master much 
aggrieved, and told him that she 
was sorely vexed as some worldly 
thoughts or recollections of some- 
body else would come to her mind 
while meditating upon God. The 
Master at once grasped her inner 
feeling and came to know that she 
might have loved somebody whose 
life story and face were rising 
before her memory. So he asked 
her, “ Whose face do you remem- 
ber? Whom do you love in the 
world ?’* She replied that she was 
fondling her little nephew and 
rearing him up. The Master said, 
“ All right, whatever you do for 
him in the way of feeding, or dresS' 
ing, etc., do with the idea of render- 
ing service unto Baby Krishna. 
Nurse him with the idea that the 
Lord in the form of Baby Krishna 
is within him and that you are 


feeding, clothing and taking every 
care of Him. Why should you 
consider it to be a service to man ? 
As you sow, so you reap.** We are 
told that by carrying into practice 
the words of the Master, she ac- 
quired a good deal of mental up- 
liftment within a few days and even 
attained to a higher plane of cons- 
ciousness. 

The Master's Power of Grasping all 

the Mental Phases of Women 
As the Master belonged to the 
male sex, it was to some extent 
intelligible how he could enter into 
the inner thoughts of men. We 
become utterly astonished when we 
ponder how the Master could 
rightly understand all the moods 
of women who, being possessed of 
such feelings as tenderness of heart, 
filial affection and so on, have been 
endowed with one limb more than 
men. The lady devotees of the 
Master say, ** We would not often 
take him to be a man. We would 
consider him to be one of our sex, as 
it were- So we would not feel any 
sort of delicacy before the Master, 
as we do in the case of others of 
the male sex. If such a feeling of 
shyness would ever appear in the 
mind, we would at once forget it 
and fearlessly open our hearts to 
him.” 

Ascertainment of the Reason 
Was it so for the reason that the 
Master for a long time meditated 
upon the idea of being a hand- 
maiden or a maidservant of the 
Lord Sri Krishna, got absorbed in 
that thought and totally forgot that 
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he was of the male sex ? Patanjali 
in his Yoga Aphorisms says that if 
yon can folly get rid of the mis- 
chievous tendency of mind, none 
in the world, even the tiger, the 
snake, etc., can any longer in jure 
yon. On seeing you, no harmful 
propensities will arise in their 
mind. As is the case with the 
instinct of malice, the same is to be 
accepted as holding good in regard 
to lust, anger, etc. Wo come across 
many instances of this fact in the 
Puranas. To cite one instance 
will be enough. The young Suka, 
guileless and unattached, being 
day and night immerse d in Divine 
consciousness, had renounced the 
world. The old father, Vyasa, 
blinded by filial afiection, was 
following him shouting aloud, 
" Where do you go ?” On the way 
the heavenly maidens were engaged 
in ablution with their clothes put 
off on the banks of a lake. At the 
sight of Suka no feeling of delicacy 
or shyness arose in their mind. 
They were taking bath as before. 
But as soon as the old Vyasa ap- 
peared, all of them covered their 
body with clothes out of a sort of 
excitement. Vyasa thought thus: 
" How is it ? My young son went 
ahead. But nobody moved a bit. 
I am an old man. At my sight so 


much of bashfulness !” On his 
enquiring about the reason the mai- 
dens replied, “ So pure is Suka 
that he is always poised in the 
thought of being the Atman. B e 
is not at all conscious whether be 
is in possession of a male or 
a female body. So we did not 
feel ashamed to see him. You are 
an old man acquainted with the 
gestures, postures and feelings of 
women. And you have described 
at length their beauty and form. 
Like Suka you have not got the 
same-sightedness with regard to 
men and women alike, and you 
cannot have it. So, on seeing 
you, we felt that a male person 
is approaching ns, and simul- 
taneously a feeling of shyness arose 
in our mind.” 

In the case of the Master, exactly 
the same reason strikes our mind. 
His abiding self-knowledge and 
consciousness of the existence of 
one Self in all beings, male or 
female, would uplift every person to 
such a high plane of thought that 
as long as he would remain in his 
company, such ideas as ‘I am a man’ 
* She is a woman ’ etc., w'ould not 
occur to the mind. So it was quite 
natural that like men, women also 
did not feel any sort of delicacy 
before him. 
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^pLTHODGH religion has oonfcri- 
buted muoh towards social 
stability, it has not however escaped 
from the accusation of fostering the 
spirit of individualism at the expense of 
social interests. Especially the modern 
critics of religion find it convenient to 
forget its services in creating a social 
sense, and direct their attacks at what 
they consider to be the unique feature 
of religion — viz,, the pre-occupation with 
the thought of the salvation of the soul 
and the consequent emphasis on the 
individual, and the tendency to neglect 
the wider life of society. Their line of 
argument is roughly this : Beligions 
teach that every individual is an em« 
bodied soul that continues to exist eter- 
nally even after the death of the body. 
The prospect of an eternal post mortem 
existence shifts the individual’s interest 
from the life of the society and directs 
it to such matters as are exclusively 
concerned with bis own spiritual well- 
being. The salvation of the soul becomes 
the all-absorbing passion, and the ques- 
tion of promoting human happiness or 
improving the conditions of social life 
fade before it in importance. Hence a 
thinker like Bertrand Bussell has criti- 
cised individual salvation as an aristo- 
cratic ideal, since it involves, as in the 
latter, a limitation of sympathy to the 
narrow interests of the self and conse- 
quent callousness to the misery of 
others. In democratic societies, he be- 
lieves, such an ideal cannot flourish. 

In as far as it disregards social inte- 
rests, the idea of individual salvation is 
said to be in conflict with the modern 
conception of the Good Life. It is said 
that religions philosophies which em- 
phasise upon individual salvation arose 
among people who were living under 


extremely bad political and economic 
conditions. Though oonpcious of the 
undesirable nature of their social envi- 
ronment they felt powerless to rectify 
it, and found a fulfilment for their 
reforming zeal in cutting aloof from the 
vicious society and seeking for perfection 
in self-culture or in a world beyond. The 
Good Life, they believed, has nothing to 
do with this world, and the utmost that 
could be done here is to be a perfect in- 
dividual in an imperfect world. But 
the modern conception of the Good Life 
differs from this in as far as it depends 
entirely upon the individual’s conneo* 
tion with the society. The Good Life, 
according to Bertrand Bussell, is a life 
inspired by love and guided by know- 
ledge, and it is possible only in the 
midst of a multitude of social conditions* 
Love has two aspects-— in the first place, 
pure delight in contemplation for the 
person who loves, and in the second, 
benevolence towards the person who is 
loved. A society approaches the ideal 
of the Good Life in so far as every mem- 
ber of it becomes a source of delight as 
well as benevolence to every other. 
Now, benevolence cannot be true bene- 
volence unless it is guided by know- 
ledge ; for without its aid, a person who 
is sympathetically disposed towards 
another cannot understand what is really 
conducive to the interest of the latter, 
and even if he understands, may not be 
in a position to minister to bis needs. 
Science alone is capable of giving that 
knowledge which can remove human 
wants, and science can flourish only 
an organised society where capable in- 
dividuals devote themselves to its cause 
in place of seeking the salvation of their 
souls. Moreover, the Good Life which the 
modern thinkers have in view, involve® 
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maoh besides virtue, la Bertrand 
Buaseirs words. "To live a Good Life 
in the fullest sense a man must have a 
good eduoatlon, friends, love, children, a 
Buffioient income to keep him from want 
and grave anxiety, good health and 
work which is not uninteresting. All 
these things, in varying degrees, depend 
upon the community, and are helped or 
hindered by political events." Hence, 
he oonoludos that the Good Life can be 
lived only in a good society and is not 
possible outside it. It is said that in 
as far as the ideal of individual salva- 
tion comes into conflict with this 
modern notion of the Good Life, en- 
lightened sections of mankind are giv- 
ing it up in preference to the ideal of 
social salvation, the feasibility of which 
has been demonstrated by tho progress 
of material science. 

We have indicated above in brief the 
modem criticism of the ideal of indi- 
vidual salvation. When analysed it 
resolves itself into two contentions (1) 
that the ideal of individual salvation 
detracts a person s interest from social 
welfare; and (2) that it comes into cou- 
fliot with the modern eonooption of the 
Good Life which is possible only in a 
good society. In answering this oriti- 
oism it has first of all to be remarked 
that the relevancy or irrelevancy of 
these contentions can ultimately be 
settled only after a decisive reply is 
given to the question whether the 
human personality survives tho body 
or perishes with its death. In the last 
resort, therefore, it depends upon meta- 
physics, sinoe science is admittedly un- 
able to give a final answer to any quos- 
tion relating to the ultimate facts of 
life. And as long as there is a strong 
®aetaphysioal justifioation forthooming 
iu support of the survival of human 
personality, it is highly illogical to oon- 
tend that the idea is not true because it 
ees not oouform to some of the social 


ooQoeptions of the day. Something 
cannot be proved to be untrue because 
it is inconvenient. So the ideal of in- 
dividual salvation stands or falls only 
with the metaphysioal argnmant in 
support of it. 

But it is however possible to show 
that even the oribioism based upon its 
supposed incompatibility with social 
interests is wholly beside the mark at 
least with regard to the Vedantio eon- 
oeption of salvation, individual and 
social. The oritios seem to have in mind 
some of the theological views popula- 
rised by the asoetios of medieval 
Europe. In their view God was entire- 
ly separate from the world and society, 
and life in the latter helped only to the 
perdition of the soul. The only way of 
salvation lay in the asootio rule of iso- 
lation from society , or if one was not 
strong enough to do it, in believing the 
doctrines of the Church and participat- 
ing in the sacraments administered by 
it. Individual salvation was therefore 
largely oonceived to stand in opposition 
to the silvation of the society. But in 
Vedanta the doctrine of the spiritual 
unity of the world with God gives a 
noble outlook on the world, and opens 
a new way of salvation in whioh the 
spiritual interests of the individual and 
material interests of tho sooiety boooma 
mutually dependent and oomplemen- 
tary. The world, according to the 
Yedantic conception, is a manifestation 
of the Supreme Being iu space and 
time, and does not stand in antithesis 
to Him. True, there is the non spiri- 
tual element in it. but it is perceived 
ouly when we view the world as sepa- 
rate from and out of relation to its 
substratum, Brahman. In order to re 
mind men of the spiritual background 
of the world, the Vedanta oonoeives the 
manifested universe as the body of 
Brahman and deifies it under the eon- 
oeption of Virat. All living beings are 
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oonoeived as parfe and parcel of the 
divine personality. A spiritual aspi- 
rant is asked to base his relation to the 
world on this idea and cultivate an at- 
titude of worship and reverence to God 
manifested in living beings. At a more 
advanced stage the ideal of Sarvatma- 
bhava is placed before him — an ideal 
which teaches him to regard his own 
self as one with that of all beings. 

Just as the world is conceived to be 
a manifestation of Brahman, so also 
society is viewed as part and parcel 
of the divine scheme. The Bhagavan's 
declaration in the Gita that the society 
with its fourfold division has been or- 
dained by Him gives the clue to the 
Hindu conception of social ethics. The 
great Vedio hymn called Furusha 
Sukta, which describes the various 
social orders as having sprung from the 
Creator, is another evidence of the ex- 
alted conception the ancient Aryans 
had of society. It is true that selfish 
and conservative people have often 
made capital use of the scriptural de- 
claration for perpetuating invidious dis- 
tinctions and unwholesome practices, 
but when one views these great ideals 
leaving aside all ulterior motives, it can 
be understood clearly that their pur- 
pose is only to give an exalted view of 
social functions and create due regard 
for the body politic. If the Varnas- 
rama Dharma has any claim to be looked 
upon as a spiritual law, it is only 
doe to the recognition it gives to this 
principle. The economic interests and 
the racial motives that led to its pecu- 
liar organisation in the past do no 
longer hold good to-day, and the sooner 
India is able to rid herself of its 
sway in these respects the speedier she 
will emerge from her humiliating posi- 
tion. But the really eternal principle 
in its organisation is the reverential 
outlook it inculcates in the popular 
mind towards social duty, and modern 


India and the world at large will only 
be poorer if this aspect of it is forgotten 
in the zeal for reform. According to 
this scheme every man has a place in 
society and has his duties to perform. 
The duty belonging to one's own sta- 
tion in life is known as Swadharma and 
the proper discharge of thki Swadharma 
is the unavoidable condition of all 
spiritual illumination. Man can escape 
from Samsara only by the grace of God 
and this grace descends only on those 
who are pure in heart. According to 
Vedantic ideals purity of heart is 
attainable only through the conscienti- 
ous discharge of one’s Swadharma, and 
the conception of Swadharma includes, 
besides the improvement of individual 
character, the due fulfilment of one’s 
duties towards society, as well. To the 
authentic religious books of Hinduism 
the idea of making salvation easy is 
unknown. Subservience to any dogma 
or profession of belief in any person 
does in no way assure one's spiritual 
welfare. The observance of a fast, the 
propitiation of a priest, offerings before 
images and pilgrimage to holy plaoos 
are of no spiritual value, if the obser- 
vances of these are undertaken hy 
people as a short out for salvation or as 
a substitute to the more difficult course 
of attending to one’s Swadharma. God, 
according to Hindu scriptures, is pleased 
more by the honest and unostentatious 
contribution towards social welfare 
accompanied by the true sense of dodi- 
cation and resignation, than by any so- 
called act of external piety. In short, 
no spiritual progress is possible with- 
out the proper discharge of Swadharms; 
for it is only In the hard school of duty 
that man learns the rare lesson of self- 
control and one- pointed ness so essen- 
tial for harnessing the inner forces of 
the human personality. 

But what about the Sannyasin, ifc 
may be asked, does he not ignore the 
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social interests ? It must be said, in 
the first place, that the life of Sannyas 
does not mark the beginning of spiri- 
tnal life. Ordinarily it comes after 
one has discharged one s social duties 
and an undistracted hankering for 
the realisation of Truth has arisen 
in the mind. Where Sannyas pre- 
cedes this, unselfish work conducive 
to social welfare cannot be avoided. 
Hence the Gita says that Sannyas is not 
the abandonment of work but the giving 
up of the fruits thereof. Besides, by be- 
ing free from the bondage of social rules, 
the Sannyasin does not cease to be an 
active agent of social welfare. A true 
Sannyasin is always described as one 
devoted to the welfare of all beings 

presence in 

society he works for the highest social 
^ood. If he is freed from the binding 
force of rules and regulations, it is be- 
cause of the presupposition that he is 
a man of regenerate character and does 
not therefore require the dictation of 
la W' codes. Such men may exist in 
other orders of life also, but the Hindu 
Dharma has especially distinguished 
the Sannyasin in this way because it 
takes for granted that the members of 
this order have undergone a spiritual 
selection unlike those of other orders 
which form general schools of training 
for all mankind. 

Wo have till now shown that the Hin- 
du ideal of individual perfection does 
not rob the society of the services of its 
beat individuals. The other point at is- 
sue is whether the ideal of individual 
salvation is antagonistic to the modern 
oonoeption of the Good Life. We have 
pointed out that those who attack the 
former ideal do so on the ground that 
^he Good Life according to it means 
only to cultivate certain subjeotive vir- 
^os whereas the modern notion of it 
'neans something different, viz,, the 
ojfoatlou of a good society. The Good 
22 


Life is possible only in a good society, 
and a good society means prosperity, 
health, satisfaotion of desires and other 
enjoyable things of the world. Now, 
the Hindu sooio- religious soheme based 
on Vodantio ideal does not stand in oon- 
fiiot with auoh a oonoeption of the Good 
Life. Those who are conversant with the 
spirit of Hindu Sastras are aware of the 
oonoeption of fourfold Purushaithas, 
consisting of DharinS (Virtue), Artha 
(Wealth), Kama (Desire) and Moksha 
(Emancipation). We have already point- 
ed out before that the Hindu soripturea 
do not oonoeive of the path of salvation 
as oommonoing only with retirement 
from active work in sooiety. Similarly, 
too, they do not regard these four- 
fold aims as mutually oontradiotory. 
The Mahabharata says : '*It is said that 
Virtue is sought for the proteotion of the 
body and Wealth is for the aoquisition 
of Virtue. Pleasure is only the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. All these have there- 
fore the quality of passion. Virtue, 
Wealth and Pleasure, when sought for 
the sake of heaven and such other re- 
wards, are said to be remote because the 
rewards themselves are remote. When, 
however, sought for the knowledge of the 
Self they are said to be proximate. One 
should seek them when they are of 
suoh a character ; one should not oast 
them off even mentally (i. e„ one 
should seek Virtue for only oompassing 
purity of soul ; Wealth in order that 
one may spend it in acts undertaken 
without desire of fruits ; and Pleasure 

for supporting body) The aim of 

the triple aggregate is towards omanoi- 
pation. Would that mau could obtain 
it ! Virtue’s dross consists in desire 
for reward, the dross of Wealth con- 
sists in hoarding it : when purged of 
these impurities, they are produotive 
of great results*” 

A oorreot idea of the oonoeption of 
these fourfold objeots of attainment 
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together with that of Swadharma forme 
a preliminary requisiteifor a true under- 
etanding of the Vedantio eooial philo- 
sophy. Hinduism recognises two distinct 
but oomplementary ideals for the 
guidance of life. There is the Pravrithi 
Marga or the path of action , which is 
based upon the recognition of the 
fundamental fact that the life of man 
and the world order based upon it 
are deeply rooted in desire. In the 
life of desire man is under the bondage 
of Nature, but there is something in 
him which revolts against the tyranny 
of Nature’s bondage and yearns for the 
unrestricted freedom of an existence 
beyond the domain of laws. The life 
which is predominantly based upon the 
call for freedom in human nature is 
known as Nivrithi Marga or the path of 
emancipation, in contrast to the 
Pravrithi Marga which keeps man 
within Nature’s laws and seeks to ful- 
fil the demands of Nature in the shape 
of the desires of the body and the mind* 
In the Gita when the Bhagavan says, 
“He who has no enemy, who is friendly 
and compassionate to all beings, 
who is free from the feelings of 
and ’ mine ' and who is equally 
unruffled in pleasure and in pain 
he refers to Nivrithi Marga ; where- 
as he points to the Pravrithi Marga 
when he exhorts, Yield not to 
unmanliness, 0 son of Pritba I It does 
not befit thee. Abandoning this despi< 
cable weakness of heart, do thou 
stand up and fight," or when he com- 
mands, “ By fighting do thou gain fame. 
Having conquered thine enemies enjoy 
this plentiful kingdom. These have 
indeed been slaughtered by me already ; 
do thou be but the instrument in this 
matter.” 

Though the duties of people engaged 
in these two paths differ, there is no 
opposition between them. For just as 
in the case of the life of the sladent 


and the citizen, here also Hinduism 
recognises the one to be the prepara- 
tion and the other the fulfilment. 
The Nivrithi Marga is placed before 
one in whom the call for freedom 
has become more urgent than the de- 
mand of desires for satisfaction. But 
he in whom the former predominates 
is asked to pursue the Pravrithi Marga 
for the attainment of the first three of 
the Purusharthas — Dharma, Artha and 
Kama. Of these Kama is the most 
fundamental, for in the words of the 
Mahabharata, “Both Virtue and Wealth 
are based upon Desire. It is under the 
influence of Desire that the very Bishis 

devote themselves to penance 

Traders, agriculturists, keepers of cat- 
tle, artists, artisans and those who are 
engaged in the rites for propitiation, all 
act from Desire.” But the satisfaction 
of desires is sanctioned, not because 
is in itself the end, but because it is a 
stage, a necessary stage, in the case of 
the majority of men. For the call of 
freedom can gain strength in the human 
mind only after it has bean strongly 
impressed by the hollowness of enjoy- 
ments, both of the world and of heavenly 
regions. This is called Vairagya or the 
absence of desires, and forms one of the 
essential disciplines required for per- 
fection. The idea of Vairagya does nob 
carry any implication that desires and 
their satisfaction are in themselves sin- 
ful ; it signifies only that the satisfao' 
tions derived from them are transitory 
and are attended by unpleasant reao^ 
tions. When this consciousness has 
strongly arisen in the mind, man feels 
no inclination for a life devoted to the 
gratification of desires. 

But such a feeling can grow in 
men only when they have tasted some 
of the enjoyments and have realise 
their hollowness from actual experienofl' 
Hence the Hindu Sastras regard the 
path of emancipation as a fulfilmso^ o 
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Ihe life of desires, and try to get over 
the opposition that seems to exist bet- 
ween them. The true signifioanoe of 
this combination can be understood 
only when we consider Desire in rela- 
tion to the two other Purusharthas 
Dharma and Artha. Artha or Wealth 
is the means for the attainment of De- 
sire, and Dharma gives the guidance 
needed for steering man through Wealth 
and Desire to the goal of Emancipation. 
Hence Dharma or the knowledge of 
virtuous conduct is to be acquired in 
the first place, and man's endeavour to 
gain Pleasure and Wealth are to be 
guided by it. Satisfaction of desires 
in the light of Dharma, i.e., with due 
sense of propriety, discrimination and 
regard for the ultimate end, is only a 
stage in the path of emancipation and 
an indirect means to it. Therefore the 
Bhagavan says in the Gita, In all 
beings I am Desire which is not oppo- 
sed to Dharma,’* 

Now, a society based on such a con- 
ception of life overcomes the supposed 
opposition between individual salvation 
and the modern notion of the Good 
Life. For if Dharma, Artha, and Kama 
are recognised to be legitimate, society 
must regulate itself in such a way that 
its members may obtain as much op- 
portunity for these preliminary attain- 
ments as for the final end. A vigorous 
and active social life for the acquire- 
ment of all those objects required for 
the Good Life that Bertrand Bussell 
speaks of— friends, wealth, health, 
children, education and the rest — be- 
comes justified in the light of an ultra- 
mundane ideal, viz., emancipation. 
Neither wealth nor health is in itself 
svioe, they become so only when used 
purposes that are anti-social and, 
therefore, unspiritual. 

The Vedantist, however, goes one 
step further, and says that there is not 
no opposition between indlvi* 


dual perfection and social salvation, 
but that the latter is in a sense 
vitally dependent on the former. It 
is only when one is good that 
one can do good to others* It is only 
when one is pure and unselfish that one 
can devote oneself whole-heartedly to 
the welfare of others. The so-called 
champions of social good, who under- 
take the work of redeeming society 
without any thought of redeeming 
themselves, often do more harm than 
good to the body they profess to 
regenerate. For unless character is 
formed and man's motives are purified 
— and this is not possible without con- 
scious effort for individual perfection—^ 
it is absolutely certain that selfish 
purposes will interfere and spoil the 
good works that one may be contem- 
plating in mind. Hence, one can be 
a true servant of society only in 
proportion to the perfection of one's 
own character, and a society can give 
birth to genuine agents of its own 
welfare only in case the ideal of 
individual perfection also is sufficiently 
stressed. The tragedy of the modern 
world is due to the unhealthy separa- 
tion between these two ideals. Know- 
ledge and love, Bertrand Bussell says, 
are to be combined for realising the 
Good Life, but how can there be love 
unless the regeneration of individual 
character on a spiritual basis is suffici- 
ently emphasised? In modern times man 
has pushed his way in quest of know- 
ledg with unprecedented success, but 
has not shown an equal zeal in cultivat- 
ing the virtues of the heart. Hence we 
find that for every scientific discovery of 
humane significance, more than one of 
a purely destructive nature is made ; 
and men too are seen not loath to use 
these when it is advantageous for them 
to do so. It is said the invention of 
gunpowder and modem warfare had 
removed the fear of barbarian invasions 
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from the plains of Central Asia, but un* 
til thinkers give up harping upon this 
artificial distinction between indivi- 
dual and social salvation, and recognise 


the spiritual potentialities of inau 
civilisations shall continue to live in 
dread of barbarism threatening from 
within. 


THE VEDANTA IN THE MAKING 

Dr, Saroj Kumar Das, M»A, (Cah), Ph, D. (Land,) 


genetic study of the Vedanta 
in its historical afiiUations un- 
mistakably points to the hymns of the 
Bigveda as containing the germinal 
beginnings of the Vedanta. Although 
there is scarcely to be found a more 
sympathetic expositor of the hymns of 
the Bigveda than Max Muller of hal- 
lowed memory, his characterisation of 
the Bigveda as ' the babbling of child- 
humanity,’ when read out of its context, 
may appear to have made no allowances 
for all the crudity and immaturity that 
must necessarily belong to all embryonic 
existences in a state of gestation. One 
need not go the whole length with the 
poet in acclaiming the child as ' the 
best philosopher,’ ' mighty prophet’ or 
' seer blest ’ ; but with a little exercise 
of sympathetic imagination, one might 
discern in this so-called ' babbling ’ tbe 
primeval utterance of those truths 
‘ which we are toiling all our lives to 
find.’ It is no wonder, then, that the 
average critic in whom this gift of sym- 
pathetic understanding is conspicuous 
by its absence will discover in the 
Bigveda nothing but the symptoms of a 
low and degenerate type of civilisation 
in which the entire gamut of animism, 
spiritism, ancestor worship and the like 
is traversed, along with the constant 
concomitance of a prevailing polythe- 
ism, bringing in their train the worst 
form of sacerdotalism and priestly ty- 
ranny. In spite of a child-like naivete 
characterising most of the prayers, a 


sunny pagan temperament, breathing 
a light-hearted joyousness in all its 
utterances, and the somewhat riotous 
fancy displayed in the creation of gods, 
the hymns of the Bigveda do, for the 
most part, reveal a philosophical frame 
of mind, alike in the history of the in- 
dividual and that of the race. If doubt, 
or what is the same thing, wonder in 
the Platonic sense, is to be regarded 
everywhere as the parent of all philo- 
sophy, a philosophic doubt makes its 
penetrative appeal in and through that 
famous * Hymn to the Unknown God ’ 
(divested, of course, of the Pauline 
associations as found in tho Acts) which 
may, with strict justice, be taken 
to be symptomatic of the whole spirit 
of the Bigveda. Distracted by in- 
numerable calls on his allegiance to 
the Gods of the Vodic pantheon, the 
Higvedic thinker, in a mood of sceptical 
despair, has insistently harped on the 
strain— to what 
God shall wo oiler our oblation? 
One need not bo anxious for a defence 
of philosophic doubt as expressed here- 
in ; for, it has its logical as well as 
historical justification. It is not that 
doubt which paralyses all inquiry at the 
very start, but is, strictly speaking, a 
methodological doubt, which as the in- 
dispensable prelude to all inquiry, has 
everywhere proved so fruitful in the 
service of a philosophic construction. 
Viewed in its historical perspeotivCi 
stands at the cross- ways of two oomP®^' 
ing trends of thought. It heraWs 
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the one hand *the twilight of the gods', 
and on the other the dawning of a new 
era of philosophic earnestness which at 
once revealed the main drift and 
crowning achievement of Bigvedic 
speculation. Verily, ‘the owl of Mi- 
nerva takes its flight only when the 
shades of night are gathering*. It is 
not, assuredly, a doubtful adventure 
or excursion of the intellect, but is in 
itself the attainment of a stable ground 
on the way to farther advance along 
this line. If the sole claim of Thales 
to be reckoned the first philosopher on 
the soil of Europe consists, not osten- 
sibly in his enunciation of ' water ’ to 
bo the primordial source or matrix of 
all things, but in the honest attempt 
that he made to trace, in his own 
crude way, the diversity of our expe- 
rience to a unitary principle, in flag- 
rant opposition to the explanations of 
current polytheism, then surely the 
effort after philosophic comprehension 
that is made in this very Hymn enti- 
tles its author to a more respectful 
consideration. Take, for example, the 
beautiful lino-C ^ ^^0 

L“ The being whose shadow is im- 
mortality as well as mortality (i, e., 
deity and humanity)] — which im- 
presses us as much by the elegance of 
its expression as by the depth of its 
insight ; and we oannot help admiring 
the first fruits of the effort at oompre- 
hensiou. Thus the sceptical mood that 
is characteristic of some of the later 
hymns of the Bigveda does not land us 
in bare negation, bat has some solid 
ftohiovoment to its credit. Even Prof. 
Keith who oan never be accused of ex- 
travagaut enthusiasm for Indian 
philosophy in general, and for Rigvada 
particular, is not slow to aoknow- 
the value of this aohiave- 
J^ent. Premising that * philosophy in 
*^dia shows its beginnings as often 
the expression of soeptioism (as 


in its * earliest poetry’), he pro- 
ceeds to observe that ' the positive 
side of the tendency of the Bigveda to 
dissatisfaction with the gods of tradi- 
tion is to be seen in the assertion of the 
unity of the gods and of the world. 
When all is said and done, this is the 
one important contribution of the 
Bigveda to the philosophy of India. It 
asserts as a norm for the future develop- 
ment of that thought the effort to grasp 
more concretely and definitely the 
unity, which it asserts as a fact, but 
which it does not justify or explain in 
detail.'^ 

The prolific myth-making of the 
Bigveda, again, is often made a target of 
attack by its critics. For better or for 
worse the first flutter of the new-fledg- 
ed philoaophio impulse on the Indian 
soil clothed itself in poetry of unending 
charm, with an abundance of myths, as 
the machinery just meant for the pur- 
pose, standing to the credit of a fertile 
imagination or creative phantasy, native 
to the soil. This character of early 
Indian speculation, by no means un- 
common in the history of speculative 
thought in other lands, attests inter alia 
the truth of Vico's dictum that 'poetry 
is the first operation of the human 
mind.' It is not merely on that account 
that the poetic or mythological garb of 
* the earliest poetry of India ’ which 
' already contains many traces of the 
essential character of the philosophy of 
India ' ^ is to be justified. ' In nothing, 
indeed, as we have it on Prof. Keith's 
authority, 'does the continuity of Indian 
life show itself more strikingly than in 
this : the gods of India change, but the 
alteration of the higher thought is far 
less marked.’* Nor need one be apolo- 

1 The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedas and Upanishads, pp. 433, 434. 

a Ibid, p. 433. 

8 lioo, oit. 
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getio at all for the poetio or mythloal 
representation of philosophical truths 
as systematically carried out in the 
Bigveda. Even the purists among dialect- 
icians, while labelling the myths of 
Plato as mere lacunae or lapses in his 
otherwise rigorous logic, have yet to 
acknowledge that there is in all of these 
a rich kernel of truth concealed under 
what is mere myth. The relation of the 
two, viewed in a time- perspective, may 
pithily be expressed by saying that the 
myth is but truth in the making. But 
there is no denying the fact that a poe- 
tio or mythical representation of philo- 
sophical doctrines at the present day 
would at once be tabooed as being a 
matter of historical anachronism. Even 
Plato refers in the Republic ^ to 
an ' old feud between poetry and 
philosophy and condones the * noble 
untruth ' of poetry and the imitative 
arts in general, in so far as they tend to 
lead one astray from the strict pursuit 
of truth. The so-called * feud ' to which 
he refers is an interesting study in 
psycho-analysis. It is only an objecti- 
hcation of a crisis in his mental his- 
tory, precipitated by a growing conflict 
between the two fundamental tenden- 
cies of his nature. For, it is no mere 
exaggeration to say that Plato was 
primarily and temperamentally a poet, 
but a philosopher by profession. How- 
ever paradoxical it might sound, it is 
not so in point of fact ; and a deeper 
reading in Plato is sure to confirm this 
analysis. When, therefore, he was 
ordaining the exile of the poets from 
his "Ideal Bepublic'* he did not know — 
such was the irony of the situation — 
that he was thereby signing the 
warrant of his own extradition from the 
Ideal State. Indeed, much of the autho- 
rity that attaches to Plato’s pronounce- 
ments on tae’ first truths 'is due to 
the dual role in which ho appears, and 


the double voice with which he speaks. 
If, as the poet Teats believes, ' what- 
ever of philosophy has been made 
poetry is alone permanent ’, there could 
be found no more apt illustration of the 
point than in the case of Plato. As a 
matter of fact, a philosophical dootribe, 
in order to insure its perpelinity, must 
see that it is integral to a ‘ vision ’ or 
synoptic view of the whole ; then and 
then only can it hope to survive, as 
does for Browning’s melodist *the 
passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky Truly, it is Plato, 
the poet, that conceived or had the 
vision of a world of Ideas or archetypal 
Forms; it is Plato, the philosopher, 
that sought to justify the vision with 
reference to the things of sensible ex- 
perience. And that is exactly the 
reason why the Platonic vision of a 
world of Ideas has come to stay as a 
classical inheritance of mankind, while 
his teachings about ' fixed stars ' or 
‘future retribution ’ have become 
matters of antiquarian research. But 
the issue in this regard is not merely 
staked on accidents of history ; it is 
one involving a question of principle. 
The principle in question is no other 
than the one underlying Wordsworth's 
description of poetry as ' the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge 
There are many who would stoutly 
refuse to be convinced by au ipse dixit 
of this kind. But they might as well, 
without dogmatising, reckon with the 
fact that truth does not come to us on 
the crutches of dialectic, but is seized 
in a moment of rapt contemplation by 
reason in its synthetic activity or whati 
is the same thing by ‘imagination 
in the Wordsworthian sense, which is 
but 'reason in its most exalted mood.’ 
Thus, the poetio or mythical garb of 
the hymns of the Bigveda has prinio^ 
facie nothing to invalidate their truth- 
claim. 


1 Book X. 
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Ifc would be, however, carrying 
things too far to accept the myths, all 
and sundry, as bearers of deep philo- 
sophic import, and to read into the 
hymns, individually, a meaning which, 
on the strength of historic as well as 
textual criticism, does not appear to be 
at all plausible. Such is more or less 
the procedure of an accredited exponent 
of the Advaita-Vedanta School in re- 
cent times, ^ so far as he discredits the 
so called plurality of the Vedic deities 
accepted on the basis of their different 
fanotions, and discerns in the Bigveda, 
from the very first hymn unto the last, 
a sustained message of unity, of a clear- 
out Advaitism, By way of substantia- 
ting his bona fide, he selects the very 
first hymn of the Bigveda— “ I glorify 
Agni, the high-priest of the sacrifice, 
the divine, the ministrant, who pre* 
sents the oblation (to the Gods) and is 
the possessor of great wealth** 

It is not on this solitary peg that he 
rests his theory, but seeks to fortify fur- 
ther his position by culling out hymns 
that ostensibly bear the interpretation 
desired. Admittedly, the Bigveda as a 
heterogeneous aggregate {Savihita) of 
hymns, traceable to successive genera- 
tions of thinkers and distinct levels or 
strata of thought,— which, by the way, 
is an accredited conclusion of critical 
researches in the Bigveda, — offers an 
admirable scope for such a policy of 
selection. Although this characteristic 
appears in excelsis in the Bigveda, it is 
an outstanding feature of all develop- 
ment in the cultural history of India. 
The synchronousness of the earlier and 
the later, and the resulting syncretism 
in the Bigveda spring from the method 
of superimposition or comprehension 
hy inclusion, which is just the method 

^ 6<g., Pandit Kokileswar Sastri In his 


of racial accretion by incorporation of 
alien ethnic stocks. The formula 
of all such development, if development 
at all it can be called, is not the emer- 
genoo of the later by way of incorporat- 
ing what is of value in the earlier till 
at last the climax is reached in a con- 
summate value, but is one in which 
each succeeding stage, instead of negat- 
ing or ousting the preceding one, 
is superimposed on the latter. This 
also accounts for the Bigvedic repeti- 
tions that seldom fail to strike the 
discerning reader. Accordingly, there is 
considerable risk, in the face of the syn- 
chronous appearance of polytheistic and 
monotheistic passages in the Bigveda, 
of assigning primacy to the latter and 
explaining away the former as being 
the view point of the unphilosophical. 
This can only be secured, as it has been 
evidently done, by way of a systematic 
supersession of the plain meaning 
in favour of the implied. This is, for 
one thing, forcing facts on the Pro- 
crustean bed of preconceived theories 
or metaphysical predilections on the 
part of the interpreter : and, besides, it 
is suggestive of a wide gulf between the 
philosophical and the unphilosophical, 
theparamarthika and the vyavaharika, 
the esoteric and the exoteric, in the 
domain of knowledge— a class- distinc- 
tion which in the democracy of know- 
ledge cannot be sufifered to hold its own. 
Truly viewed, the vyvaharika is but 
the paramarthika in the making ; for, 
strictly speaking, knowledge is always 
of Beality or the paramartha, and, 
therefore, all intellectual progress is 
not one /ro;n ignorance or unthinking 
activity to knowledge or refiective 
thought, but is a progress in knowledge. 
If science, or philosophy for the matter 
of that, be a criticism of common sense, 
it is always to be viewed as a self-criti- 
cism or as an immanent criticism— the 
criticism in question being never 
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superinduced ab extra* The defence of 
rigid Advaifcism that seeks to ensure an 
easy success by way of an initial separa- 
tion between the vyavaharika and the 
paramarthika, and a proleptic use of 
the category of 'end*, is foredoomed to 
failure. It may have the merit of sim- 
plicity to commend itself ; but it is es- 
sentially lacking in that historic sense 
which has its relative importance and 
use in the study of the Bigveda, that 
is, intrinsically, not so simple as it is 
sometimes made out to be. The at- 
tempt obviously proceeds upon the 
maxim that the Vedanta, and in parti- 
cular its essence, Advaitism, is implant- 
ed in the Veda (‘% gufitker:”) 
but it construes the principle with a 


literalness that strikes at the very root 
of all development. Indeed, it is not 
possible, within the meaning of the law 
of development, to have the flower along 
with the fruit, for the simple reason 
that the decay of the flower is the con- 
dition of the appearance of the fi'uit. 
The attempt in question, as typical of 
the absolutist's Absolute which 'has no 
seasons, but all at once bears its leaves, 
fruit and blossoms', ^ evinces a cons* 
titutional impatience for all process of 
growth or movement ; for, we are told, 

' nothing perfect, nothing genuinely 
real, can move '• 


Br.tdley : Appearanoo and Reality (2nd 
Ed.) P. 500 


[To be continued) 


SWAMI BAMAKEISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 

By Sister Devamata 


IV 

SOMEWHAT bombastic Pundit 
spent an hour at the monastery 
one late afternoon. When he had gone, 
Swami Bamakrishnananda remarked 
with a shade of displeasure in his 
voice: " When a man is vain on 
account of his learning, what does he 
gain? Even if he has read all the 
Vedas, he is not qualifled to know the 
Truth. Beal learning is that which 
will enable a man to realize the Truth. 
As our Master used to say, repeating 
" Sadham, Sadham (rice, rice) " will 
not appease your hunger ; so repeating 
the texts of books will not appease your 
spiritual hunger. Your hunger will be 
satisfied only when you see God. Intel- 
lectuality a;id spirituality are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Intellec- 
tuality is based on ego and spirituality 


is based on anniliilatiou of ogo. A raan 
who is very shrewd and clover and 
asserts his opinions will never realise 
God ; for that moans he is full of 
egotism, and until egotism is destroyed, 
he caunot begin to be spiritual.” 

The Swami did not undervalue the 
use of intelloot ; but he showed little 
tolerance toward that superficial form ^ 
of intellectuality which consists in mere 
information about things and know- 
ledge borrowed from books. He believed 
a man's knowledge should rest on hii^ 
own experience, not on the experience 
of others. He was a deep student of 
the human mind, regarding it as the 
pivot on which the spiritual lil« 
swung. " Thera is no difference be- 
tween the purified mind and the true 
Self of man,” he declared. The mind 
is pure when it is single, that is, when 
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It ii devoted to one object. If you 
wish to see God, the only way is to gat 
rid of all selfish desires and make the 
mind single." 

Some one asked, How can we 
make the mind pure?" " Try to get rid 
of the ego by oultivating a sense of one- 
ness," tbe Swami replied. " Think yon 
are in no way superior to any living 
being, that the smallest insect crawling 
there is just as you are, and has just as 
muoh right to live. When we lose all 
sense of separateness, egotism will go. 
the mind will become single or pure, 
and only God will be there. The mind 
is like a mirror. When it is clean, it 
gives a perfect reflection ; but if it is 
covered with dust, it gives no refloo 
tion at all. The more you can wipe 
off the dust, the better the reflection 
you will get. Every mind can be a 
reflector of eternal Truth, but the 
simple mind reflects it more clearly. 
To such a mind Truth is muoh more 
conceivable and visible than to a mind 
which has been given a definite shape 
by much reading and study*" 

Swami Bamakrishnananda himself 
was gifted with a remarkable mind. He 
possessed the power of original thought 
to an unusual degree and had also 
many intellectual attainments ; but he 
made no display of his learning, nor 
did he allow it to overshadow his 
spiritual vision. Beligion was his voca- 
tion ; his intellectual pursuits were 
bis recreation. He was an able mathe- 
matician and would solve a problem 
In trigonometry as he might sit down 
a game of chess; and a diflioult 
passage in a Sanskrit text was to him 
^hat a book of adventure would be to 
^ young boy. He was one of the best 
Sanskrit scholars in the Order and 
oould converse in it, when no other 
medium of communication was avail- 
^ io. I myself heard him talk in 

anskrit with soma South Indian 

28 


Pundits one afternoon at the Monas- 
tery. 

His knowledge of the language made 
it possible for him to acquire an excep- 
tional understanding of the Vedas and 
all Indo- Aryan sacred literature. One 
evening in speaking of the delight of 
Scriptural study, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm : " The Upanishads are the 
most wonderful books. One should 
learn Sanskrit in order to be able to 
grasp their true meaning. They are a 
concise statement of all the great truths 
of the universe. Every line is the 
expression of a mind that has realised. 
Those who gave them out had realised 
God. and he who has realised God is 
the same as God Himsolf. Those great 
Seers were the embodiment of purity, 
so they were able to perceive all Truth." 
The Swami, however, did not limit 
himself to Indo*Aryan Scriptures. He 
knew well the Sriptures of other peoples 
and other faiths, and felt profound 
reverence for all alike. “ Every nation," 
he declared, "has its Scriptures through 
which God has pointed out bow to 
reach Him," 

Swami Bamakrishnananda always 
believed that it was his knowledge of 
Sanskrit which constituted his chief 
qualification for the South Indian work. 
" It was because I knew a little 
Sanskrit and was a strict vegetarian 
that Swamiji sent me to Madras," he 
said to me one day. He often talked to 
me of those early days. They were full of 
hardship, but he seemed to glory in the 
self-denial they demanded. He lived 
alone in a small house he had hired for 
the work. It was barren of furniture 
and sometimes almost barren of food. 
In the rainy season the last stretch of 
road leading to it was so bad that 
bullock-cart drivers would refuse to 
travel it, when, for a small fare, they 
brought him from some distant point in 
the city. After a long day of lecturing 
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and teaohing, he would have to walk in 
a drenohing rain, wading at certain 
places through water more than knee- 
deep. When he reached the house, wet 
and tired, be would cook the evening 
offering and perform Puja, before eating 
his own meal and lying down to rest. 
Later he moved to the basement of thelce 
House, which bad been converted into a 
dwelling ; and from there to the Monas- 
tery at Mylapore* Although severely 
plain and simple, both in structure and 
furnishings, it seemed almost luxurious 
compared with what had gone before* 
Whether on his way he met hardship 
or ease mattered little to the Swami. 
He never relaxed his ardour. With the 
same unflagging devotion he continued 
to meditate and to pray, to serve and to 
teach, to worship and to study. His 
study was more interior than outer. 
The book he read most frequently was 
the book of his own mind. He delved 
into its depths and forced it to yield up 
its secrets. Thus he was able to reach 
his own solution for ''many psychologi- 
cal problems* The results of those 
direct observations were mostly 
wordless, too subtle to put into words ; 
but occasionally he spoke of them. I 
remember one evening, when several of 
us wore present in the Monastery hall, 
he began : “ Why do wo want to know ? 
To satisfy something in ourselves. The 
end of all knowledge is satisfaction and 
this satisfaction is always one. There 
are three kinds of knowing, — fir&t 
instinctive knowledge, then reasoning, 
and then inspiration. The lower animals 
have instinct ; much of our knowledge 
also is instinctive. Then man begins to 
reason, and as long as he reasons, the ego 
must be there. From reasoning ho can 
pass on to inspiration, when all know- 
ledge will come to him'^not through 
the process of reasoning, but by direct 
illumination. All slavery comes to an 
end when man realises Truth.*’ 


" Bemaining in the mind, you will 
never get away from doubt," he conti- 
nued. ' ' How long do you think ? As 
long as there is a doubt in your mind, 
When you have reached a definite con- 
clusion about a thing, you cease to think 
about it ; so thinking and doubting are 
synonymous. If you make much of 
mind, you make much of doubt. People 
are sceptics, why ? Because they make 
much of this little mind. But the mind 
never directs a man properly* Qo be- 
yond the mind and you will go beyond 
all doubt. Inside the body there is 
desire and greed ; inside the mind there 
is doubt ; inside the world there is 
change, there is death. Go beyond these 
and you will find peace and bliss. Until 
you go beyond them, you can never 
realise what peace and bliss mean." 

Some one asked, " If we go beyond 
the mind, do we give up the habit of 
discrimination ** To be able to go 
beyond the mind is the result of the 
highest discrimination,’* was the 
Swami’s incisive answer. Another visi- 
tor asked, " Do we go beyond the mind 
in sleep ?” “ In sound sleep, yes,” the 
Swami replied. *' IIow do wo remem- 
ber our dreams ?” was asked again. 

" When you fall asleep and dream, you 
lose the consciousness of your physical 
body, but you do not lose consoiousnosa 
of your Self. That occupies your con- 
sciousness and records the dream/’ 

** How can we overcome the restlose* 
ness of the mind ? ’’ “ By fixing it on 
God. As long as it goes out to the 
world through the senses, it will bo rest- 
less and the mind will bo weak. The 
more a mind is restless, the weaker it 
is; the more it is calm, the stronger it 
is." Then he added with emphasis. 

" Light the fire of wisdom in your mind 
and heart, and nothing weak or impure 
will dare approach you. When that 
fire is kindled all imperfections and im- 
purities are burned to ashes.” 
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By lit Dt BhOiUdchctTyya, M, A,, B. L,, (P. 2?. S.)i Darsanctsagara 


shall pass on now to consider 
an aspect of the Karma doctrine 
which has been more acceptable to 
popular faith for a variety of reasons, 
although popular belief bas at no time 
discarded altogether the rigid interpre- 
tation of the moral law as governing 
all personal actions* An early acknow- 
ledgment of the vicarious functioning of 
the moral law was necessitated by the 
fact that the Vodic hymns were soon 
put into ritualistic practice, oven if 
they were not sophisticated to a cer- 
tain extent in the Yodio times them- 
solves. Some of the rituals wore very 
elaborate indeed and required the assist- 
ance of a number of persons and a 
large store of materials. Tho Mantras too 
bad to bo chanted in a delinite order 
and tho moaning of some of these had 
already begun to be obscure to the per- 
formers, and fanciful derivations and 
mystic meanings were attached to them. 
The ordinary householder or a rich 
patron of the sacrificial cult found him- 
self at sea in such matters, and as 
some of the rites were periodical and 
practically compulsory, and others had 
in view definite objeotives interesting 
to all members of the sooiety, means 
had to be found to keep the gods in 
one’s favour for heavenly blessing and 
earthly prosperity. We need not enter 
here into the vexed question of the 
origin of the oaste system or why the 
other two twioe-born oastea gradually 
abandoned their rights in matters 
sacrificial in favour of the Brahmins ; 
hut the fact remains that in course of 
time only one class found itself in pos- 
BesBion of the knowledge of tho teoh- 
^^uue of saorifioe and was approached 


for help through the labyrinthine details 
of a costly sacrificial programme with its 
innumerable Mantras to be faultlessly 
uttered, its minutiae of materials or 
their suitable substitutes whenever 
necessary, its attendant physical hard- 
ships and the scrupulous care with 
which tho successive stages had to be 
performed. Presumably, also, the pro- 
occupations of life bad increased in the 
meantime, and the people bad been los- 
ing the tradition of a hard nomadic exist- 
ence. The patriarchal form of society, 
even if it had existed at one time, had 
certainly disappeared and the head of 
tho family was not also its priest just as 
ho was not its warrior in all oases. The 
Yaisyas were the first to lose oontaot 
with the scriptures, and although the 
Kshatriyas Bpasmodioally asserted 
their right to perform the sacrifices on 
their own independent account, they 
were being increasingly drawn to set- 
tled habitation and land-owning and 
founding cities for protection and com- 
fort. The Brahmins, still nomadic to 
a certain extent in their outlook upon 
life and placing more reliance upon 
cattle than upon landed property for 
sustenance and sacrifice alike, lived a 
little apart from busy towns and could 
retain that aloofness and that distinct- 
iveness which bring prestige and reve- 
rential awe in their train. They mono- 
polised in course of time the entire 
sacrificial cult, and even when specu- 
lative problems began to interest both 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, the tradi- 
tion of which is preserved in the Upa« 
nishads, the older method of spiritual 
advancement did not disappear alto- 
gether, although its application was 
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now confined to a special class, and 
whosoever had need of it had to seek 
the help of that class. That this supre- 
macy of the Brahmins was not lightly 
accepted may be proved by the fact 
that in both Buddhistic and Jaina 
traditions, as well as in the Upani- 
shads, the Brahmins are shown as 
inferior to the warrior caste in spiri- 
tual illumination in spite of their 
superiority in sacrificial performances. 

The truth is that whatever might 
have been the rivalry between the two 
highest castes the cult of sacrifice never 
fell into disuse completely, and so the 
caste that bad possession of the right of 
dictating the procedure had an un- 
doubted advantage. Who would lose 
the benefit of a costly worship through 
pride in one’s own power ? The Brah- 
min was near at hand to see to it that 
everything passed off smoothly : after 
all, it is better to entrust an expert 
with the task of conducting the sacri- 
fice when the reward was heaven or 
earthly prosperity. Thus was intro- 
duced the system of delegated autho- 
rity in the performance of sacrifioes in 
which the pay- master was the rich 
yajamana (client) and the Brahmin 
was the religious hireling who now 
made a profession out of his knowledge 
and his practioal skill. It would be 
doing the Brahmin an iujustioe to think 
that he was a merconary who ran no 
risk and was a gainer whether his 
client was saved or damned by his errors 
of omission and commission. He had 
to bear the sin of default through 
ignoranoe or oarelessness, and bo trans- 
ferred all tbe merit of the religious work 
to his principal by his professional 
undertaking. Thus was laid the foun- 
dation stone of the system of vicarious 
enjoyment of the fruits of good action, 
which wa.' destined to play such an 
important part in the later history of 
the Karma dootrlne* There was one 


other transfer that was almost antoma- 
tio, and that is when a number of per- 
sona oombined together to perform a 
oomplioatod worship whioh could not 
be done by a single person. Here all 
shared in the merit of tbe rest by 
mutual transfer. But in the ease of the 
former kind an express transfer was 
probably necessary and the later 
method of samkalpa in the name of 
another (initial expression of intention 
to benefit another) and using the para^ 
maipada (for others) instead of 
manepada (for self) suffix in verbs was 
supposed to effect a transfer of merit 
automatically to the principal, the 
priest using the personal form of address 
exactly as a lawyer uses it for bis client 
in a modern court of law and exactly 
for the same reason, namely, that the 
procedure is oomplioated and the laws 
are innumerable in number, out of 
which a proper and methodical selection 
has to be made for presentation to ibo 
judge. 

It should be mentioned, however, 
that this transfer of merit was more or 
loss confined within the realms of reli- 
gious practice and not extended to the 
moral domain. Men still oontinuod to 
reip the fruits of their own aotion and 
did not share in the harmful results of 
the misdemeanour of others by transfer, 
although provision was made to benefit 
them through vioarious performanco of 
religious aots. The only real inroad 
upon this personal requital was made 
by the theory of Sraddha whioh in & 
sense negated the aspeot of personal 
suffering. The strict moral law can pos* 
sibly leave no place for benefit accruing 
from vicarious performance of religious 
acts ; and yet the theory of Sraddha 
is based on this very fact that it is pos* 
sible to do good to a departed person s 
soul by the offering of pindas. We need 
not go deep into the problems connected 
with funerary ritea and oblations 
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offered to the manes: it is oertain that 
they are half offerings made to seoure 
the favour of the departed Fathers 
and half offerings made to beneht them. 
On the one hand, it was supposed that 
the fathers are in a pleasant abode, and 
that they would lose their strength and 
fall if periodical offerings were not 
made by their descendants (whence the 
dread of the extinction of the line, the 
system of adoption and the disposal of 
property according to the right of 
offering Findas), and on the other 
there is a belief that the departed 
are not very happy and that they 
are waiting eagerly for the birth of a 
son in the line, who would release them 
from the desolate life they lead by the 
offering of Findas at Gaya. Possibly in 
the minds of the theorists there was a 
distinction between the bad and the 
good Fretas, and the two destinies were 
meant for two separate classes ; but that 
the matter was no 4 clearly thought out 
can be proved by the fact that the 
philosophers contemplated a return of 
such souls, as had not been released by 
illumination, at the end of a definite 
period measured by the amount of per- 
sonal merit acquired here below, and 
did not make any provision for the pro- 
longation of this period through filial 
intercession or for tho necessity of it at 
all. An original lot of Fathers, again, 
appears as a definite creation in the 
Puranas, and ' to bo gathered unto the 
lathers ’ seems to have been taken lite- 
i^ally in the sense that the departed join 
this original band. At other times the 
three generations are supposed to be 
transformed into Vasus. Rudras and 
Adityas— the three classes of demi-gods 
^ho, with Agni, Indra and Yaruna at 
their head respectively and like the 
Maruta and tho Saddhyas, thrive upon 
the nectarine rays of the sun and do 
^ot seem to be dependent upon gifts 
below for their sustenance. Like 


the Yakahas, Bakshasas, Qandharvas 
andiSiddhas, these Fathers receive horn, 
ago from men, as the gods do, although 
the method of approaching them is 
slightly different. 

It is oertain, however, that this as* 
peot of their charaoter did not make so 
much appeal as the other aspect, name* 
ly, that they are souls in bondage and 
that filial piety may redeem them by 
works of public utility or of offering of 
Findas at proper times and in proper 
places. Just as in Roman Oatholioism 
there can bo a celebration of Mass for 
benofiting souls in Purgatorio, so also 
in ninduism offerings made to benefit 
the departed have a beneficial effect, and 
thus a departed spirit may reap the 
fruits of action performed by others. 
When ono3 the system gripped the 
popular imagination there was no limit 
to which it was supposed to go to benO' 
fit earlier generations. The birth of a 
son itself saves one from punnama hell 
apart from the question of funeral obla- 
tions — a theory that probably gained an 
impetus from the large-soale withdraw- 
al from the world under the infinenoe 
of Buddhism in opposition to the in- 
junction in Manu that the Grihastha is 
tho fountain head of all Asrama and to 
the theory that a daughter unmarried 
in the family drags the whole body of 
departed fathers down. 

From Findas to works of public cha- 
rity tho transition was easily made and 
in later literature emphasis is laid on 
the utility of such works in relation to 
the departed. So it could be believed in 
later times that in order to ensure 
eternal felioity for one’s ancestors 
(akshayasvargakama) one could dedi- 
oate this or that work of charity to the 
use of the public. The Buddhists too 
laid down that a Freta oould be redeem- 
ed by gifts made by others to Sramanas 
and Saughas for its benefit, and thus re- 
cognised the possibility of vicarious 
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performance of meriiiorious aofcs. Of 
course, Buddhism had sliarted with the 
assumption that Karma was never con- 
fined to the personality of the performer, 
as its Anatmavada (the doctrine of non- 
soul) never accepted the continuance of 
the same soul for reaping the fruits of 
action and was indirectly responsible 
for treating Karmic energy as a con- 
stant that might pass from unit to unit 
by transfer ; but in its Preta-theory it 
was practically on all fours with the 
Hindu belief and postulated the conti- 
nuance of the same soul in bondage 
and provided for its escape through the 
kindly acts of charity performed by 
others for its benefit. 

But while benefit and injury could 
mount up, it was less seldom hold that 
they could travel down. Still, occasional 
references to the sins of fathers visiting 
sons are to be met with : they travel 
down like hereditary diseases and affect 
the destinies of descendants* If the 
sins have not been expiated by the 
performers of the dark deeds, their sons 
and grandsons must suffer to square the 
account, for in the realm of moral 
justice no amount of sin can be annihi- 
lated without corresponding suffering. 
But the general position is that such 
transfer is rare and that it is the doer 
of the deed that must reap the fruits in 
Buccossive embodiments, the difficulty 
of which conception we have already 
seen in the earlier part of the paper. 
Batnakara's (Yalmiki's) parents and 
wife do not share the sins he incurred 
by way-laying persons for livelihood, 
and Puru could take on the infirmities 
of Yayati only by voluntary consent. 

Bo in spite of the close relationship be- 
tween parents and children they lead a 
life of perfect moral isolation and make 
and mar their own destiny without re- 
ference to .be other. 

In this respect a closer relation was 
supposed to exist between husband and 


wife. When women lost their indepen- 
dent right of performing sacrifices, and 
marriage was regarded as their sole 
sacrament, they had to bo given the 
right to share the religious merits of 
their husbands with whom they formed 
one personality by marriage ; so they 
came to be regarded as sahadharmini 
or sahadharmacharini^ not only in the 
sense of joining them in religious wor- 
ship but also in the sense of sharing the 
merits of their husbands howsoever 
accrue 1. Similarly, they could benefit 
their husbands by sahamarana, for it 
would be absurd to suppose that they 
died only to share the realms, good or 
bad, to which their husbands would re- 
pair — the implication being rather that 
they would claim at the time when the 
husbands would be judged for their 
own merits the spiritual reward of 
having died along with them. A hus- 
band would similarly fail to get his 
religious reward by refusing to share 
his religious performances with his 
wife when these required her assistance. 
But even here the extreme limits were 
not reached, and it was never forgotten 
that the husband and the wife formed 
separate personalities, and that each 
was rei^ponsible for his or her actions, 
an unchaste wife, for instanoe, going 
to hell without dragging her husband 
down there or otherwise suffering for 
the same as Ahalya did. 

Minor transfers were also known in 
the political field. The king s virtues 
and vices were r«efieoted in the weal 
and woe of his subjects, and a land 
where premature death, flood, famine, 
drought, epidemic diseases and suob 
wide-spread calamities occurred must 
be regarded as being ruled over by an 
undutiful king. Thus if a Sudra per- 
forms a saorifioe, a Brahmin’s son wifi 
die prematurely— this is the burden of 
the story of Sambuka in 
ohmitam, Oonvergely, when the king 
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rules well the land flows with plenty, 
and his merits benefit his subjects in 
all ways. The kingly duty of punish^ 
ment was so paramount that if the 
king forgave a thief, he had to take over 
his sins in order to release him from 
the burden. But the king too had his 
rewards vicariously brought, as when 
he shared the sixth part of the merit of 
sages in lieu of material dues levied 
from the laity* An automatio trans- 
ference of merit was also supposed to 
operate in the social field when a guest 
failed to receive hospitality, and, leav- 


ing the burden of sin on the unmindful 
host, took away his merits. The ear« 
liest version of this is to be found in 
the Brahmana story of Naohiketas and 
Yama, where Naohiketas fed on the 
merits of Yama as he failed to get due 
hospitality on account of the latter’s 
absence from home for three days. We 
need not refer here to the stories of 
Ohyavana, Satyavan and Markandeya, 
where benefit came from divine boons, 
either spontaneously given or extorted 
by wiles from an absent-minded 
deity. 


{To be continued) 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT 

By Prof Ernest P. Eorrwkz 


jESTERN countries are throttled 
by constant wage cuts, un- 
employment and unbearable taxes ; the 
crisis ever deepens, the very founda- 
tions of honesty and honour are under- 
mined. An agonised world is threat- 
ened with an imminent economic crash 
or worse, a now world-war, ruthlessly 
engineered by lawless Japan, and back- 
ed by French money and munitions. 
The flames of war are licking toward 
the Soviet borders ; Russian diplomacy, 
over alert and ever peaceful, does its 
utmost to avert the powder barrel 
being touched off by a spark. Insatiate 
is the imperialist lust of land and 
greed of gold ; the heavy toll is always 
paid by the toiling workers and tor- 
tured masses. Ah, for a Vedio breath of 
cosmic sympathy, for the living touch 
a Sishi 8 hand, for the sound of an 
Acharya’s voice 1 Only a powerful 
dynamo can relieve, with the strong 
current of universal harmony and love, 
c deadly disease and dreadful dis- 
urtion of a sooiety blighted by narrow 


nationalUm and selfish individualism. 
Is Spongier not right after all when ho 
envisages tho " Untergang dea Abend- 
land es ” ? Is tho sun not setting in the 
West ? And is it too late for the " Sons 
of Light to save us from moral catas- 
trophe and spiritual wreckage ? 

Eloquent orators and erudite profes- 
sors lecture, day by day, on occidental 
enlightenment, the glory of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the benefits of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation. Prosperity waits 
round the corner ! we are told officially. 
But adversity, distress and ruin, com* 
meroial as well as cultural, stares 
all the same in our very faces. Even 
a Russo-Japanese War, so ardently 
desired by munition-makers and cap- 
tains of industry, could iu the long run 
not better the desperate situation. 

The root of tho evil lies deeper. Soul- 
force, character- daring and the spirit 
of truth, all three so conspiouous in the 
hero- age of George Washington, have 
broken down almost completely. A 
timid bourgeoisie-intelligentsia, devoid 
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of Shaktii Abhayam and Satyam, stops 
half-way and is stranded* The wealth- 
glutted underworld is more than a 
match to legalised gamblers and birds 
of prey who soar high enough, but all 
the time keep an eye on the carrion 
below. An inefBolent police-force can 
no longer cope with the well-organised 
army of hold-up-men and kidnappers, 
and is afraid of the powerful gangsters 
who ever more plague our unhappy 
land. Here is romance indeed for Oathe- 
rine Mayo I She would make a splendid 
fiction-writer (facts, alas, rather than 
fancies I) about the " American Wilder- 
ness*’ with its primitive instincts and 
jungle ethics, its obsolete traditions 
and absurd conventions, its countless 
laws and prohibitions, and its utter 
lawlea8ne8a«TJnolean wealth and wanton 
sex dominate a rotting and totter- 
ing, conceited and hypocritical, ignorant 
and irrational bourgeoisie ; these social 
vultures are over on the look out for 
Kama-Eanohanam. But attachment 
belongs to the realm of Avidya, while 
compassion, devotion and renunciatiou 
are the glorious off- shoot of Brahma- 
vidya. Brahma is manifest in creative 
sacrifice, social conscience and cosmic 
vision. But the mouth that dares utter 


Brahma defiles the sacred sound. The 
Ineffable is beyond thoughts and 
words ; the Impersonal transcends the 
Ishvara or Personal Lord and his 
rhythmic Shakti. 

He Ik * 

Shankara in super-oonsolous moods 
(Nirvikalpa) felt one with Brahma, but 
could no longer speak about it. He was 
profoundly silent, a Muni, his magni- 
ficent logic being at perfect peace and 
rest. Beasoning only lasts until realisa- 
tion. But Shankara, the man of reali- 
sation, was an Aoharya ; from supernor- 
mal state he descended to a lower plane 
and talked, Betaining his purified ego, 
the Mahaoharya instructed men that 
the “personal god” whom they Ignorant- 
ly worshipped Is in reality the bound- 
less One without a second I Brahma 
with a long final vowel is ultimately 
Brahma with a short final ! Brahma is 
Sat-chit-anandam, pure flame and 
spirit, and not a petty personal god who 
blesses the national flag and destroys 
hostile armies. Obrist too taught that 
God is love. The Son of God saw tbo 
whole universe as composed of Brahma 
and nothing else. The Saviour was a 
Seer and a Bishi; God’s beloved was 
love itself and brotherhood incarnate. 


BUDDHISM AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

{Continued from previous issue) 


By Swami Jagadiswarananda 


Xt is impossible for Buddhism to 
^ ignore or discard the past link with 
Indian thought. The life of homeless- 
ness. the ideal of Buddha and the Bud- 
dhists, according to Jacobi, had a re- 
cognised position in Aryan society 
about the 3th century B. C. From the 
early Vedio times there had been 
in India men of asoetio temper who out 


themselves adrift from the responsibili' 
ties of life and wandered from home to 
homelessness. Yajnavalkya and other 
promineut Upanishadio thinkers io 
their love for the Supreme relinquished 
the desire for children, the struggle for 
wealth and the pursuit of worldly weftj* 
and wont forth as mendicants. Sue 
a man was the ideal man of India ^ 
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pre-Buddhistio age, and the Brahmani- 
oal code reoognised the super-sooial 
rights of these to sever themselves from 
the duties of life and the observanoe of 
rites. Aooording to Havel, the eight- 
fold path of good living along which 
Buddha led his followers was the an- 
cient Aryan way. Even the metaphor 
of the eightfold path was borrowed 
from the fortified Aryan settlement 
which had generally eight gates. The 
rules of the Buddhist Sangha were bor- 
rowed from the Brahmanioal texts. 
The symbolism of earliest Buddhist 
Stupas known to us is entirely borrow- 
ed from the saorifioial lore of the Vedas. 
The Stupa was the monument of the 
dead Aryan king, and the cult of Stupa 
worship, the ohief ritual of early Bud- 
dhism, was no doubt oonnected with 
the Sraddha ceremony of the royalty. 

Buddha did not interfere even with 
the domestic ritual which continued 
to be performed aooording to the Vedio 
rules. He did not find fault with 
Srigala who was performing mysterious 
ceremonies to guard his home and ob- 
serving the funeral rites of his dead 
father. He taught him the significance of 
these that they are the reminders of his 
good deeds to people. Of course, Buddha 
was a reviler of the Vedas but he de- 
nounced that parts of the Vedas that 
countenanced the animal sacrifices. 
Buddhism has taken the principles of 
the Brahmanical theory of Karma, or 
transmigration as is suggested in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad in the con- 
versation between Arthavagha and 
Yajnavalkya. Buddha shattered the 
away of a supreme Godhead but He 
was himself raised to the position of 
Uwara in Buddhism. Even Bud- 
dhism could not disturb the autho- 
rity of the gods in praotioal religion. 

^ddhism in its Mahayana form went 
a step further and allowed to all Brah- 
®^auioal deities a place in its pantheon. 
24 


As in Vedio religion Brahma's consort 
is Saraswati, so in Mahayana Adhi- 
Buddha has a female counterpart 
known as Prajnaparamita,and Avaloki- 
teswara as Manjusri. The Hindu 
trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
were expressed by Buddhist formula 
of three gems—Dharma, Buddha* and 
Sangha. 

Early Buddhism and Vedio religion 
were not separate. There was never a 
religion in India called Buddhism with 
temples and priests of its own order. 
The idea was all in Hinduism. Only 
the influenoe of Buddha was onoe para- 
mount and made the nation monastio, 
said Swami Vivekananda about four de- 
cades ago. Supporting his view Dr. 
Mrs. Bhys Davids after her life-long 
research in Buddhist thought, in 
her Sakya Origins," says that India 
has ever known him as Sakya Muni. 
His men, as their records admit, were 
spoken as Sakya Sons. It was only 
when Sakya was lingering in India 
as a moribund oult, as a decadent 
quasi-philosophy that Indian writers 
mentioned it as ' what the Baudhas 
say.' The learned authoress also as- 
serts that the history of Pali Trip!- 
taka evolution is not unique or some- 
thing new but reflects the analogous 
history of the evolution of the Upani- 
shads. The ditference between Buddhism 
and Vedanta in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda is that which is between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

There is no fundamental doctrinal 
opposition but a temperamental dis- 
tinction between them. So Buddhism 
has been counted by Vi jnanaBbikshu 
as the seventh Dharsana of Hindu 
philosophy. But if the exponents of 
Buddhism, " says Dr. A, Coomara- 
swamy in his Buddhism and the 
Gospel of Buddha, page (219) insists 
on conferring the significance of Bud- 
dhism on what was taught, by Gautama, 
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we mnst point out at the same time 
that it stands for a restricted ideal 
which contrasts with Brahmanism as a 
part contrasts with the whole. *' 

Buddhism borrowed constantly its 
doctrines from the Sankhya philosophy. 
Burnout thinks that Buddhism is only a 
development of the Sankhya principles. 
Sankhya ideals prevailed at the time of 
Buddha, and the Buddhists admit that 
Kapila lived two centuries before 
Buddha. Mrs. Bhys Davids says in 
her " Buddhism, ” page 31, that she 
is convinced along with Garve and 
Jacobi that Buddha as a philosopher 
was entirely dependant on Eapila and 
Fatanjali. Asvaghosha in the Buddha- 
oharita says (quoted in the ** Foun- 
dations of Buddhism ” by Natitalai 
Bokotoff) that the city of Eapilavastu, 
the birth place of Buddha, received its 
name in honour of the great Eapila, 
the founder of the Sankhya philosophy. 
All the essentials of Buddhist oontom* 
platives such as Anapana Sati are taken 
directly from Fatanjali. According 
to Weber it is not impossible that 
the Eapila of the Sankhya system and 
Gautama Buddha were one and the 
same person. Wilson writes that cer* 
tain propositions about the eternity of 
matter, the principles of things and 
final extinction are common to Sankya 
and to Buddhism. Sir Badhakrishnan 
says that the four noble truths of 
Buddhism correspond to the four truths 
of the Sankhyas as put in the Sankhya 
Fravaohana Bashya. The Buddhistic 
Avidya, Samskara, Avignana, Nama* 
rupa, Sadayatana, Pratityasamutpada 
are parallel to or rather closely resem- 
ble Fradhana, Buddhi, Ahankara, 
Tanmatras, Indriyas and Pratyaya- 
sangha of the Sankhyas. 

The Dhyana of Patanjali-yoga was 
taken up by the early Buddhists as 
Jhana, (Pali), from which the Ohinese 
Ohan and the Japanese Zen sects have 


come into being (see " Buddhism and 
Ohristianity” by Carpenter, p. 288). The 
spiritual exercises and the Buddhist 
meditations are taken over almost un- 
changed from the Brahminical sources. 
Sir H. S. Gour says in his Spirit of 
Buddhism," that both Sankhya and 
Buddhistic systems are like two 
streams that flowing into Vedantio 
channels have burst their banks and 
cut for themselves new channels, but 
after taking an independent course for 
some distance become reunited with the 
main stream from which they have be- 
come parted. 

Some interpret Nirvana of Buddhism 
as simply extinction, anight of nothing- 
ness, a darkness where all light is ex- 
tinguished, but according to Buddha.in 
Samyutta'' iii 109, to think that Nir- 
vana is annihilation is a wicked heresy. 
He said, "To say of a brother that is set 
free by insight * he knows not ’, ' he 
sees not ' that is absurd. \The Nirvana 
of the Vimukta state is not void or a 
state of nothingness. It is like the 
Vedantio state of super-consciousness 
which is described in the Upanishads 
thus, " As the rivers run and in the 
deep lose their name and form, so re- 
leased from name and form go the wise 
men to the Brahman." Nirvana is libe- 
ration from the fetters of body and 
mind. Buddha compares it in " Majj- 
hima," 72, to the expiring flame which 
has no more any hay or wood to burn. 
So also the Bvetaswatara and the Nara* 
simhauttratapaniya Upanishads speak 
of the Paramatman as the fire the fuel 
of which has been consumed. Final 
deliverance declared by Buddha is 
to be nothing other than a state of 
faultless flow of consciousness. /Nir- 
vana is an eternal condition or being 
beyond birth and death. Mr. Boko- 
toff says, "Nirvana is the gsi'® 
which introduces us into the rhythm 
of the highest, firy, oreativCi 
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efeernally expanding Btream of infinite 
exiBtenoe.” ' 

In the MahapnrinirvanaButra it is 
pointed out that even at the hour of 
death the thought of the Blessed One 
was directed towards the beautiful, 
remembering the beauty of the best 
plaoeB he traversed : Beautiful is Baja- 
griba, beautiful is Yaisali, beautiful 
are the groves and mountains. Max 
Muller and Childers after a systematie 
examination of all the passages relating 
to Nirvana oonolude that there is not 
one passage whioh would require 
its meaning to be annihilation. Dahlke 
in his "Buddhist Essays/' page 258, 
says, "The world rests upon me 
(Buddha) only in so far as it, as the 
known, stands opposed to me as the 
knower, only the form can be known 
but not that upon whioh it is based. 
Wherefore the world can be done 
away with through knowledge only 
in so far it is formed. Only so far as it is 
form, does it rise and pass away; it is 
a Becoming, and Becoming can have an 
ending. That, however, upon whioh 
form is based is the eternity that is 
Being ; and never and nowhere can 
Being pass into non-Being. Never and 
nowhere can what is eternal come to 
an end," According to Vedanta also 
Being devoid of all super-impositions is 
the Absolute whereas Becoming which 
is in the category of Time, Space and 
Causation is the relative and conse- 
quently transitory. Nirvana is time- 
less, spaceless and causeless existence. 

Nirvana is the same as the Vedantio 
Samadhi and the mystic eternal rest. 
The Vedanta also defines the Brahman 
as Neti, Neti or not so. not so. Chris- 
tian mystics and Muslim Sufis say 
that God is not improperly called 
**othing. The later Mahayana writers 
describe Nirvana as the completeness of 
^oiog, an eternal beatitude. According 
to them what Is, is Bhavanga or the 


stream of Being* The wind of ignorance 
blows over it and stirs its equable flow 
causing vibration in the ocean of exist- 
ence. The sleeping soul is awakened 
and its calm unfettered ooursa is arrest- 
ed. It wakes up things and builds an 
individuality and isolates itself from 
the stream of Being. In deep sleep the 
barriers are broken. Nirvana is getting 
back into the stream of Being and re- 
suming an uninterrupted flow. Even as 
no thought waves perturb the stream 
of Being when the man sleeps, so also in 
Nirvana we have eternal rest. In Ve- 
danta also Samadhi or superoonsoious- 
nesB is compared to Sushupti or sound 
slumber, and Brahman is compared to a 
windless, calm, pacific and boundless 
ocean, and the rough waves created by 
the storm over it is the cosmic creation. 
As the Buddhist psalms describe Nir- 
vana as a state of deep joy and immortal 
delight surpassing all description, so 
also the Vedantists describe Samadhi 
as a state of peace that passeth all 
understanding, the state of Absolute 
Bliss, inexpressible like the dumb man's 
tasting of neotor. 

The Upanishads describe Brahman as 
Mounam or absolute silence like the 
Nirvanic calm of the Buddhists. San- 
kara also preserves an old story whioh 
tells that a man of the name of Bhava 
was questioned by his disciple on the 
nature of the Brahman but he kept 
silent. Being questioned a second and 
third time he replied at last, " I teach 
you, indeed, but you cannot under- 
stand. The Brahman is silence." Bud- 
dha took the agnostic attitude indicated 
in the Nazadiya Sukta or grand hymn 
of creation in the Big Veda which 
runs thus When there was no 
existence nor non existence, no sky nor 
air, no death nor immortality, no day 
nor night." The Buddhistic Nirvana 
and Farinirvana are like Vedantio 
Jivanmukti and Videhamukti. 
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The only metaphysios that oan 
justify Buddha’s ethioal doctrine is the 
metaphysios underlying the Upanishads. 
Buddhism is only a latter phase of the 
general movement of thought, of which 
the Upanishads were the earlier. Max 
Muller says that many of the doctrines 
of the Upanishads are no douht pure 
Buddhism or rather Buddhism is on 
many points a consistent carrying out 
of the principles laid down in the Upa- 
nishads. Buddha being a Eshatriya was 
trained as a boy in all military exer- 
cises and knightly accomplishments, 
but it is not indicated in the early books 
that he was accomplished in Brahmani- 
oal lore. So we find in point of fact that 
the essential teaching of the Upanishads 
is not grasped by the early Buddhists. 
Moreover, the doctrines of the Upa- 
nishads were still esoteric truths known 
only to a few in pupillary succession. 
So Oldenberg says in his ’’Buddha” that 
there is no passage where the Buddhist 
text speaks of the Brahman of the Upa- 
nishads even for polemical purposes. 
The Brahman as the Universal One is 
not alluded to by the Buddhists either 
as an element of an alien or of their own 
creed, though there were very frequent- 
ly mentions of God Brahma. So it has 
been remarked with perfect justice 
by A. Worsley in his ‘‘Concepts of 


Monism,” page 197, ”It is possible that 
had Gautama chanced to meet in his 
earliest wanderings two teachers of the 
highest truths of the Vedas, the whole 
history of the old world might have 
been changed.” Buddha met no foemen 
worthy of his steel, and was only acqua- 
inted with popular Brahmanism. For 
this reason, says Dr. A. Goomaraswamy, 
in his book page 200, ’’The greater part 
of Buddhist polemic is unavoidably 
occupied in beating the air and wasted 
in ignorant misunderstanding.” 

“Historical Buddhism” says Sir 
S. Badhakrishnan, “ means the spread 
of Upanishadic doctrines among the 
peoples* It thus helped to creates 
heritage which is still living to the pre- 
sent day. Such democratic upheavals 
are common features of the Hindu his- 
tory.” The genius of Hinduism is ex- 
pansion and assimilation, and these 
two forces of the Vedio Sakti are at 
work from time immemorial to the 
modern age* Buddha brought into 
prominence the neglected truths of the 
Upanishads. He was not an innova- 
tor but only a restorer of the ancient 
Aryan Way. Holmes in his “Creed of 
Buddha,” says: it was Buddha's mis* 
sion to accept the ideal of the Upani- 
shads at its best and make it available 
for the daily needs of mankind. 


Concluded 



THE BSCAt»E J'ROM CAPITALISM OR ‘PLANNED 

ECONOMY ’ 

By Prof, K. 8, Srikantan, M,A,, F.B. Econ, S. {London) 


f HE esoapa from the tyrannies of 
oapitalism has been the Eldorado 
of the economist ever since the very 
inception of the soienoe ; but Capita- 
lism, like the classical Hydra, has sur- 
vived every effort to dethrone it, with 
redoubled vigour and renewed energy. 
In fact, its persistence and strength 
have been so baffling that many have 
given up their attacks in despair, while 
still others, in their wisdom, have be- 
oome converts to the Gospel of Capita- 
lism. Naturally, capitalism, to-day, has 
become the unbridled autocrat of eco- 
nomic society and is well on the way 
to say, " When I ope my lips, let no 
dogs bark.” 

At such a time when the whole world 
has very nearly resigned itself to the 
mercies of oapitalism, the Soviet ex- 
periment to efface capitalism from its 
economic organisation evokes as much 
wonder as despair. While wondering 
at the magnitude of the plan, one can- 
not resist despairing of its future. In 
foreeasting her future, Mr. Evring 
declares that Soviet Bussia would not 
only soon surpass the U. S. A. in in- 
dustrial production, but lead the entire 
world in that direction. Soviet Bussia 
is not interested in becoming the rival 
of any one of the industrial countries— 
she is interested mainly in establishing 
the superiority of communist prinoi* 
pies over the capitalistic. In fact within 
so short a period Bussia has made so 
much progress that many business men 
of Europe and America have already 
^ome nervous, and even anticipate 


Bussia dumping her goods in the world 
market.* 

How has Bussia been trying to 
escape the tyrannies of capitalism is 
the most important question that arises 
from the last paragraph. She hopes to 
solve this problem by her well-known 
' Fivo Year Plan ’ which is the topic 
of discussion in all academic circles. 
Her chief aim is to become very soon 
the leader of the industrial world with- 
out at the same time running the risk 
of unbridled oapitalism. Her main 
purpose, therefore, has been to har- 
ness all her natural resources for the 
economic advancement of the country 
as a whole. She does not believe, 
in crawling, but only in jumping. 
That her plan is not over-ambi- 
tious is clear from the fact that she 
has long rivers to be harnessed for 
water power. Her coal reserves are 
estimated to be 400,000,000,000 metric 
tons. About 35 per cent, of the world’s 
oil reserves are said to be in Bussia. 
She ranks first in the production of 
platinum. She has excellent reserves 
of other minerals— manganese, gold, 
copper, silver, lead and asbestos. 
No less important for her economic 
future is her reserve of precious stones. 

The Five Year Flan is, therefore, no 
foolish ideal. It is certainly the most 
extraordinary enterprise ever under- 
taken in the economic history of the 
world. The total capital to be spent 


*The EoouomioLiie ot Soviet Buisia«> 
Hoovet> 
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within the first five years is estimated 
at 646.00,000.000 rubles or about 

10.000 orores of rupees. A number of 
new plants, some of them ranking 
among the largest in the world have 
been placed under oonstruotion. The 
Bussian hydro- eleotrio power plant is 
the second largest in the world. The 
Nizhur Noogorod automobile factory 
with a eapaoity of 140,000 automobiles 
and trucks a year has nearly reached 
completion. The Commissariat for 
Trade has decided that the newly form- 
ed company, Soyuz Moloko (United 
Dairy Industry) will invest in the 
new construction and re-equipment of 
existing dairy enterprises a total of 

17.300.000 rubles this year. Another 
scheme contemplates the expenditure 
of 2,000.000 rubles for the oonstruotion 
of refrigerators, etc. Equally gigantic 
is their idea to bring up the airways to 
41,928 Kilometres within the five 
years. In 1931 the experiment needed 
3 million workers and now they need 
half a million more. 

As every limb of this huge indus- 
trial organisation is owned and manag- 
ed by the state, the tyrannies inci- 
dental to capitalism are expected to 
be avoided while scientific manage- 
ment will eliminate the wastes that 
arise from capitalism. Ever since 
the Bolshevik seized control of the 
Bussian State, they have been success- 
fully pushing through most Bevolu- 
tionary changes in order to socialise the 
country. Their chief object in so do- 
ing is to make the country a fit place 
tor the helpless masses to live in. 
They doubt the survival of capitalism 
any longer. They are convinced, says 
Hoover, that capitalistic countries 
would sooner or later meet with com- 
mon disaster, because of the revolt of 
Labour and the oonfiioting economic 
interests of nations. Ideas like these 
have prompted their programme of eco- 


nomic reconstruction which can be 
called, for the sake of convenience, 
' planned economy \ 

The entire economic organisation is 
under the control of a state planning 
commission which is known as the Oos- 
plan. This is a commission of the 
Council of Labour and Defence, other- 
wise known as the Sto The Ghsplan 
has two principal functions^ They are 
the function of planning and the exa- 
mination of the results of planning. Its 
general character is more advisory than 
administrative. It has three Sectors, 
known as the Economic Sector, the Pro- 
ducing Sector, and the Beconstructing 
Sector. It is very difficult to understand 
the dividing line between these, for 
often the functions of one merge into 
that of the other imperceptibly. In 
addition to these Sectors there is an 
Institute of Economic Besearoh. Every 
branch of the national economy is re- 
presented on Gosplan and has a planning 
section which is very closely connected 
with ' Gosplan.’ Even sections in a 
factory are supposed to have a produce 
tion plan and a committee which is 
responsible for the successful execution 
of the plan ; the various sections send, 
in the first instance, their data to the 
Gosplan. Upon the basis of all the in- 
formation received from all sources it 
draws up a comprehensive plan for 
industry. It should however be noted 
that the Gosplan has the duty 
of working out a plan for industry 
which will embody the decisions of the 
Soviet Government which in essence 
are the decisions of the central com- 
mittee of the party. The higher plan* 
ning organs do not attempt to plan the 
aoutal distribution, purchase and sales 
of commodities. This function is car- 
ried out by the Oombination. Gosplan 
plans the number of tons of steel which 
should be produced in a given year and 
also the number of tractors, but th« 
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aotual prooeas of the delivery of the 
steel with speoiiioation as to quality 
and kind, eto., would be arranged by 
the Combination for the black metals 
and the agricultural machinery com- 
bination. The yearly and quarterly 
plan which is worked out by the Goa- 
plaP and given to the supreme Econo- 
mic Council for the Combination and in 
turn by the Combination to the Trust 
and so on to the departments within a 
factory is called the Promjin plan. 
There are three intermediate planning 
and directing bodies*— the supreme 
Economic Council, the Combination 
and the Trust. 

The party that is responsible for these 
wonderful changes have always felt the 
industrial backwardness of the country 
very keenly. But they knew that 
Socialism could not be established until 
the country had become thoroughly 
industrialised. That the standard of 
life of the labourer in Russia should not 
oompare favourably with those in the 
neighbouring countries, in a place where 
oapitalism had been givon a go by, was 
a feature which they could not tolerate 
even for a moment. It is on aocount 
of this sympathetic attitude that the 
' Five Year Plan * has taken an almost 
mystic significance, and the party is 
determined that the plan should be ao- 
oomplished at any cost. The per capita 
oonsumption of food products by the 
oity labourer has been changed as fol- 
lows—while the consumption of broad 
is to remain the same the oonsumption 
of meat is to increase by 27*7 per cent., 
ogga 72 per cent., and milk products 
55*6 per cent. For the rural population 
the amount of bread consumed is to 
inorease by 6*7 per cent , meat 16*7 per 
aont„ eggs 45*2 per cent., and milk pro- 
ducts 24*7 per cent. The index of work- 
ing hours, in percentages of pre-war 
forking hours, is to fall from 77% in 
1327-2840 70’6% in 1932-33. Theindes 


of real wages is to rise from 122*5% of 
pre-war wages in 1927-28 to 208*9% 
in 1932-33. That vigorous efforts are 
being made to improve the conditions 
of the labourers is well known to all. 
(Hoover). 

In spite of the heavy literature on 
the subject, " Whither Russia " still 
remains an unsolved riddle. The 
opinions of experts have been so varied 
that those who are in raptures over her 
schemes are no less than those who 
doubt her experiments. No less a per- 
son than Rabindranath Tagore was in 
Russia some time back. He certainly 
seems to have been well impressed 
with the position of the peasants. In 
fact the conversation of the Poet with 
the peasants reproduced in one of the 
recent issues of the Modern Review 
reveals a tale quite different from what 
is ordinarily told in the press about 
Russia. The American engineers and 
capitalists who go to Russia have also 
been impressed by the gigantic strides 
made by Russia. She has certainly 
thrown an effective challenge to the 
capitalistic world. 

But the question, has Russia escaped 
from the tyrannies of oapitalism, still 
remains a bard one. One can congra- 
tulate Russia on her efforts, but not on 
her achievements. Excepting in cer- 
tain corners the labourers have still 
much to desire. In the words of Hoo- 
ver, “The standard of living of the 
labourer is in some respects worse than 
during Tsarist times, in terms of goods, 
clothing and shelter." Here again we 
should note that she is now in a tran- 
sition and to criticise her existing 
conditions would certainly be unjust. 
But Russia is not going to reach the old 
standard of life which has reached a 
"comparative level": of luxury. Even if 
the productive machanism of the Soviet 
system were to become efficient enough 
to make this possible for the wide 
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massoB of the population such a 
standard of life would be repugnant to 
the spirit of oommunism. Under the 
regime of Russian oommunism, there 
will never be any artifioial stimulation 
of desire through advertisement, nor 
will the desire to emulate the "leisure 
class" operate to create a standard 
of living which would include non- 
essentials* Simple living, communal 
housing, proletarian club houses, plain 
clothing, motor transport, short hours 
of labour, vacation at state recreation 
houses, make up the Russian ideal of 
labourer's standard life. In spite of all 
these, it cannot be said that Russia has 
succeeded in overcoming the tragedies 
of a capitalistic society. The attitude 
of those in power towards their sub- 
ordinates has not in any way improved. 
The "white collar" workers such 
as stenographers, clerks, and book- 


keepers having no influence suffer seri- 
ously. They are discriminated against 
in many ways. They are perhaps the 
* New Proletariat ’ of the proletarian 
state.* It would certainly be a matter 
lor regret, if in their anxiety to escape 
thelcapitalistic tyrannies, they give room 
for others. In fact that is what appears 
to be now happening to Russia, al- 
though it is too early to say anything. 
It is hoped that the authors of the 
Five Year Plan would realise that old 
tyrannies are often better than new* 
fangled ones. While it is true that her 
success would mean death to ' capita- 
lism it should also be borne in mind 
that her failure would give to capitalism 
a strength unheard of before. Nay, it 
would seal once for all the aspirations 
of the socialist. 

* Hoover— Eoonomio Life of Soviet 

Buesia. 


BRAHMA MIMAMSA: ADWAITA, VISHISHTA- 
DWAITA AND DWAITA 

By K, S, Bamaswami Sastri, 


FIERCE warfare of philosophic 
polemics has been waged for 
centuries among these schools — Adwaita 
Vishishtadwaita and Dwaita. Sri 
Ramanuja in bis Sri Bhashya and 
Desika in his works have bitterly 
attacked Sri Sankara. Sri Madhva 
also attacked him. In fact a discredit- 
able attempt was made by the Dwait- 
ins in Manimanjari to say that Sri 
Sankara was an incarnation of the 
Asura Manitnan. The Dwaitic work 
Nyayamritam criticised the Adwaitic 
work Chitsukhiyam, Madhusoodana cri- 
ticised Nyayamritam in his Adwaita 
Siddhi, His work was criticised by 
Bamatirtha in his Taranginu Brahma- 
nanda's work Brahmanandiyam is a 


reply defending Adwaita Siddhi against 
Tarangini. Even to day new works 
like those of Krishna Sastri and 
Kapistalam Desikacharya have been 
and are being written. 

So far as the sources — the Upanishads 
and the Gita~are concerned, there are 
clear passages confirming these clear cut 
views. 

Are we then to regard the Upanishads 
as speaking with a double or a triple or 
a manifold voice ? Dr. Radhakrishnan 
would tell us : " The Upanishads speak 
with the double voice of philosophy and 
religion." If philosophy and religion 
cannot speak with a single voice, the 
less we have of them the. better, for 
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as ? Bui) do they speak with a divided 
voice ? 

Sri Saokava unified the utterances by 
his doctrines of Brahman and Atman 
and Maya and Vivarta Vada. His 
doctrine of noumenal reality and pheno- 
menal reality gives us the means of 
unifying the abheda sruthis, the bheda 
sruthis and the ghataJca sruihis (scrip- 
tural passages declaring unity, those 
declaring differentiation, and those har- 
monising them). Sri Sankara does not 
regard or reject the world as an illusion 
or mere non-existence {sunya or thuch- 
cha), Sri Bamanuja finds the unity in 
his doctrine of God ensouling matter 
and spirit which are His modes or Pra- 
karas, Sri Madhva finds the unity in 
bis theory of God ruling the entire cos. 
mos of spirit and matter by His unifying 
will, though matter and spirit are en- 
tirely distinct from Him. Thus each 
has given a grand unification. It is not 
possible to commingle and unify the 
three unifications as regards the ulti- 
mate categories. Sri Sankara afidrms 
that there is only one noumenal reality, 
that Brahman is Nirguna, that the 
variety of soul and matter belongs to the 
plane of phenomenal reality, and that 
Brahman and Atman are one (not that 
the soul is 7nerged in Brahman at libe- 
ration); Sri Bamanuja afiirms that Brah- 
man is Sagunai that He ensouls Chit 
and Achit which are His modes, that 
the soul is Anu (atomic), and that libera- 
tion is in the realisation of God as seshi 
and prahari. Sri Madhva affirms that 
Brahman is Saguna, that His glory is 
unapproachable by souls, that He creates 
and rulos the cosmos by His will, and 
that everything is dependent on Him. 
The soul cannot be at the same time 
atomic and infinite, and one with God 
and separate from God. Hence as re- 
gards the ultimate truths the three sys- 
tems will each go its separate way. The 
Vishlshtadwalta and Dwaita systems 
26 


cannot absolutely shed anthropomor- 
phism, however much we may refine 
them. The ordinary mind will stand 
aghast at the noumenal identity affirm- 
ed by the Adwaita — an identity which 
banishes, nay denies, the reality of all 
variety. As the Panchadasi says : 
Just as in the case of a man plunged 
into the sea his senses are in a state of 
tremor, so the mind, on learning that 
God is one infinite noumenal bliss, is in 
a state of tremor* 

The only proof is in experience and 
realisation. Mere logic is swallowed up 
in direct and intimate and immediate 
realisation. 

The three systems emphasise in short 
identity, immanence, and inferiority. 
The supernatural order of reality affirm- 
ed by the other schools is no more a 
sense datum than the Paramarthika or 
Absolute Beality of unity affirmed by 
Adwaita. The vanishing of all variety 
in a unitary bliss is affirmed by the 
Veda and confirmed by experience. 
Probably the only way in which they 
can be harmonised is that shown in the 
following verse of Sri Sankara, for 
otherwise the sin of the fights about 
the supremacy of Siva or Vishnu, and 
the relation of the soul to the oversoul, 
and the reality of the world will com- 
mence again and again and for ever and 
ever: 



(From the point of view of the body I 
am Thy slave, from the point of view 
of Jiva, I am a part of Thee, from the 
point of view of Atman (Supreme 
Beality), I am Thou. Such is the 
declaration of Vedanta.) 

Sri Sankara’s Adwaita is the first 
carefully and elaborately formulated 
and constructed system of thought from 
which the Vishishtadwaita, Dwaita- 
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Badhadwaita, Sivadwalta, Saktadwaita. 
etio*, are realisUo defeofciona of dififerent 
degrees.Dr.Deu8son says in his Elements 
of Metaphysics : The Vedanta is, now 
as in the ancient time, living in the 
mind and heart of every thoughtful 
Hindoo. It is true that even here, in the 
sanctuary of Vedantio metaphysics, the 
realistic tendencies, natural to man, 
have penetrated, producing the misinter- 
preting variations of Sankara's Adwaita 
known under the names Vishishta- 
dwaita, Dwaita, Suddhadwaita, of 
Bamanuja, Madhwa, Yallabha, but 
India till now has not yet been seduced 
by their voices/' I do not presume to 
discuss and decide here the respective 
claims of Adwaita and Vishishtadwaita 
and Dwaita on our minds. But we 
must remember that modern science has 
almost argued away the seeming soli- 
dity of things, and that the highest 
western philosophic thought has been 


in the direction of the Absolute beyond 
all the variety of phenomenal existenoe. 
It is only through the Adwaita system 
that Indian thought takes rank with the 
highest universal thought affirming the 
unity of the ultimate Beality. The Ad- 
waita does not deny the relative reality 
of God and soul and the universe, and 
allows the fullest scope for morality and 
devotion. Dr. Deussen says.; " And so 
the Vedanta in its unfalsified form is 
the strongest support of pure morality, 
is tbe greatest consolation in the suffer- 
ings of life and death,— Indians keep to 
it*" The Adwaita appeals finally to 
Veda and to Anubhava (seper-experi- 
once), and each man must seek and at- 
tain the highest Beality by the highest 
Sadhana (means). Anubhava cannot 
bo unsubstantialised away as an ab- 
straction, for it has been described in 
rapturous terms as infinite and eternal 
bliss. 


MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

(With Gaudapada’s Karika and Sankara’s Commentary^ 
By Dr. M. Srinivasa Eao 
Vaitathya Peakaiiana 


Qaudapada's Karika 

HAT the objects of the waking 
state are found to be of use, 
has to be construed differently in 
dream. Hence as they both have a 
beginning and end, they are both 
onreal. (7). 

Sankara's Commentary 

An objection is brought forward. It 
is not proper to say that the objects 
appearing in the waking state are un- 
real, like those appearing in dream* 
Because, objects of the waking state 
like food, drink, chariot, 'Ac*, arc capable 


of being used to assuage hunger and 
thirst and for going from place to place, 
and their usefulness is recognised by us 
all, but similar objects seen in a dream 
are not useful like these* Therefore, it 
is mere supposition that objects ot 
waking state are unreal like those of-a 
dream. (The reply to the above is as 
follows) : It is not right to say so, aS 
tho usefulness of food, drink, Ac., that 
we experience in the waking state, can- 
not be applied in the case of objects in 
the dreaming state. When one, who in 
tbe waking state has assuaged hie 
hunger and thirst by food and water, 
goes to sleep, he may feel in his dream 
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(hafe be is hungry and (ihirsty, and may 
consider himself as suffering for days 
and nights, through fasting and not 
quenching his thirst. One, who in 
dream feels satisBed with taking food 
and drinking water, on awaking feels 
that dream experiences are all false. 
The condition of one who is awake (and 
has his appetite satisfied and then 
falling asleep dreams that he is fasting 
and thirsty) is similar to the above. 
Hence in the case of objects (found 
useful) in the waking state, the ques* 
tion has to be construed differently in 
dream. Hence, there can be no objec- 
tion in considering the objects in the 
waking state to be as unreal as those 
seen in dream. Therefore, on account 
of the similarity in these two conditions 
of objects having a beginning and an 
end, they are considered to be unreal. 

Gatidapcfdas KariTca 
The fact that quite new objects 
(such as are never seen in the wak- 
ing state) are seen in dream is due 
to the peculiar nature of the cogni- 
Ser in that state, just as in the case 
of those residing' in Swarga(heaven). 
Just as a well-instructed person in 
the waking state(goeB to a new place 
and sees new objects peculiar to that 
place), so it is in the case of the per- 
son who goes to sleep and dreams (S). 

Sankara's Commentary 
(The opponent’s position): Because 
the objects appearing in the waking 
and dreaming conditions (states) are 
all of one kind, it is not right to infer 
that those objects are unreal. This is 
because the illustration is not duly es- 
tablished, If you ask how, wo say that 
there is no such rule that only those 
things seen in the waking state should 
hs seen in the dream. Wo see quite 
objects in dream. One may dream 
that one has eight arms and is riding 
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on an elephant with four tusks. Simi- 
larly various new scenes appear in the 
dream. Not being like the rest of the 
objects, these are not unreal, but real. 
Therefore the illustration is not well 
established, and it is not right to say 
that like dream, the waking is unreal, 
(The reply to the above objection is 
as follows): The objection is not pro- 
per. The objects said to be new in 
dream have no independent existence of 
their own but they are peculiar to the 
nature of the cogniser who is in that 
dreaming state. Just as dwellers in 
Swarga (heaven) such as Indra have 
1000 eyes (that is to say, their having 
1000 eyes is peculiar to the region in 
which they dwell and does not exist 
outside that region), so the new objects 
seen by the dreamer do not exist inde- 
pendently (of the dreamer) but are 
dependent on the peculiar state of con- 
sciousness of the dreamer. The drea- 
mer sees his new mental creations by 
passing into the state of dream. Just 
as in this phenomenal world one who 
is well instructed in the way to a new 
and distant place goes there and sees 
new objects in that place, so also in this 
case (of the dreamer). Just as the 
rope-snake and mirage which are oha- 
racteristio of the waking state are un- 
real, BO the new objects seen in a dream, 
which are peculiar to that condition 
only and are dependent on the nature 
of the dreamer, are also unreal. There- 
fore it is not right to say that the illus- 
tration of the dream is not apt. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
In the state of dream internal 
mental modifications are unreal. 
Those perceived by mind as outside 
of itself are (relatively) real but 
both are unreal. (9) 

Sankara's Commentary 
Having overcome the objection that 
there is want of similarity (between 
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objects of the wakiog state) and new 
objeofis seen in dream, the fact of the 
objects of waking state being like those 
seen in dream is described in more 
detail. Even in dream the internal 
mental modifications are felt to be 
unreal, as they disappear the moment 
after they are formed* In the same 
dream, objects such as a jar, cognised 
by the eye and other sensory organa as 
being outside the mind, are felt to be 
(relatively) real. So even in the case 
of things determined to be unreal, 
there is a twofold division of (relative) 
reality and unreality. We have seen 
that the external and internal modifica- 
tions of the mind are both unreal. 

Gaudapadasi' Kariha 
In the waking state, the internal, 
mental creations are unreal. Those 
perceived by the mind as external 
to itself are (relatively) real. It is 
right to call them both unreal. (10). 

Sankara* i Commentary 
It is proper to call the (relatively) 
real and the unreal both unreal, as the 
external and internal things are both 
creations of the mind. The rest is as 
explained in the previous verse. 

Qaudapada*s Karika 
If the objects in both states are 
unreal, who can be said to cognise 
these objects? and who creates 
them? (11). 

Sankara* $ Commentary 
If the objects perceived both in dream 
and waking are mere unreal appearances, 
who cognises the internal and external 
creations of the mind ? Tell us who 
forms the basis for memory (and know- 
ledge) ? If you say none, you will bo 
denying the Atman. So asks an oppo- 
nent jestingly. 

Gaudapada*s Karika 
Atman, the shining one, by his 
pwn' Maya creates the various 


objects out of Himself. He cognises 
these objects. This is the dictum 
of the Vedanta. (12). 

Sankara* s Commentary 

The Atman, the shining one, by His 
own Maya, creates the various forms 
of objects, to be later on described, otit 
of Himself, just as out of rope and like 
objects, snake and other objects are 
created. Similarly, He cognises these 
different objects Himself. Such is the 
final opinion of Vedanta. No one 
different from Atman is the basis of 
memory and knowledge. Like Vai- 
nasikas (Bouddhas) we do not say that 
there is no basis for knowledge and 
memory. This is what is meant. 

Gaiidapada's Karika 

(Atman) differentiates the Vyava- 
haric substances found (latent) in 
the mind. Conceiving the objects 
as external to Himself, (Atman) 
manipulates the substances which 
are in an undifierentiated state. In 
this way, the Lord (Atman) creates 
(everything). (13). 

Sankara's Commentary 

To the question as to how (Atman) 
creates substances after forming San- 
kalpa (after determining in His own 
mind what to create), we reply as fol- 
lows: Vyavaharic things like sound, &o. 
and other things (like Swarga, sacrifices 
Ac.,) are in the mind in a latent form 
and in an undifferentiated state. These 
he differentiates (that is, separates them 
one from another). He creates the ob- 
jects as external to Himself, objects 
such as the known earth (five elements), 
&o., and objects which exist only 
momentarily when thought of (in the 
mind). Internally in His mind, He 
creates desires. The Lord, Iswara, that 
is, Atman, acts (in the above mentioned 
way). 
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Gaudapada's Kariha 

Those thiDgs which exist only 
as long as they are thought of 
as well as those external things 
which are* related to two points of 
time are all creations (of the mind). 
There is no other reason for this 
difference. (14). 

Sankara's Commentary 

(An opponent may say) : To say that 
like dream, everything is the oreation of 
the mind, is open to the following objeo< 
tion : For, mental creations and desires 
are limited by the mind. There is diffe* 
ronce between them and the external ob- 
jects, which are limited by (or related to) 
two points in time. (To this is repli« 
ed) : The objection is not sound. Those 
internal things which remain only as 
long as they are thought of, and those 
which have no other period of time 
limiting them apart from the time they 
are thought of, are those meant by 
"ohitta kaiab." That is, their existence 
is momentary (and depends on the time 
that the mind thinks of them). Those 
objects which are related to two periods 
of time are limited by each other. For 
instance, in the saying, ‘‘He remains as 
long as the cow is being milked " is 
implied that as long as he stays, the 
cow is being milked, and that as long 
as the cow is being milked, he stays. 
Also, the saying, " This is as much as 
that and that is as much as this," 
illustrates the point. This mutual 
limitation and dependence are found 
in external objects. So they are said 
to have two periods of time. The in- 
ternal things limited by the time they 
are thought of and the external things 
bound by two periods of time are both 
cental creations. The fact that exter- 
>ial objects are limited by two periods 
of time is not due to any other reason 
than that they are mental creations. 


Even in this matter (of limitation by 
two periods of time), the illustration of 
the similarity to dream holds good. 
(The dream objects which appear to be 
external have also the peculiarity of 
being limited by two periods of time 
and this is not to be taken as a point 
of difference). 

Oaudapada's Karika 
Those that are internal in an un* 
manifested state and those that 
appear to be external in a mani« 
fested state, all these are mere 
creations only. Their (apparent) 
difference consists in the instru- 
ments of cognition. (15) 

Sankara's Commentary 
Though internal mental impressions 
(or Vasanas) remain within unmani- 
fosted, and though external objects are 
manifested and visible to the sensory 
organs such as the eye, their difference 
depends on the instruments of cognition 
(the mind in the one case and the sen- 
sory organs in the other), and not on 
anything real in their nature ; for they 
appear to be similar (so far as their rea- 
lity is concerned) in dream as well. 
Thus the difference is due to the differ- 
ence in the instruments of cognition. 
That the objects of the waking state, 
like the things of the dream, are mere 
creations^ is thus well established. 

Gaudapada's Karika 

The first product of thought (of 
Atman) is Jiva (the individual soul). 
Then are formed the internal and 
external objects. As is knowledge, 
so is memory (formed). (16) 

Sankara's Commentary 
Here is described the root of the 
origin (or production) of Internal and 
external objects with their mutual re- 
lation of cause and effect. This is Jiva 
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whos6 very nature oonsista of the re« 
lation of cause and effect, as shown by 
the statements ' I do this ' I am sub« 
ject to happiness and misery’, etc. 
Though the Atman is pure and free from 
all such relations, He super imposes 
on Himself the idea of Jiva, like the 
super-imopsition of the snake on the 
rope. Afterwards, for the sake of Jiva, 
He differentiates between action, in- 
struments of action and results of 
action, and creates external and inter- 
nal objects such as Prana (life force) 
and the like. The reason for this pro- 
duction (or super- imposition) is now 
explained* The Jiva who is himself a 
product (or super-imposition) becomes 
the basis for all the subsequent super- 
impositions. His knowledge is derived 
from hia varied experience and his 
memory corresponds with hia know- 
ledge. From this ho comes to have a 
knowledge that a particular thing is 
the cause giving rise to a particular 
effect fresuH). Thus ho gets to have a 
memory of cause and effect. lie experi- 
ences their knowledge and the action, the 
means of action and the result of action 
necessary for knowledge. He gets a 
memory of these experiences. From this 
memory now experiences arise. Thus ha 
creates numerous kinds of external and 
internal objects, binding them together 
with the relation that some are causes 
and others are effects. 

Gaudapada's Kariha 
Just as in imperfect light, on an 
insufficiently determined object 
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Sri Ramaltrishna Mission 
Relief Work. 

We have already informed that the 
Tornado Belief Work conducted by us 
in the district of Mymensingh would 
have to be continued up to the middle 
of July. But for want of funds we have 


such as a rope, are super-imposed a 
snake or a line of water and simi- 
lar objects, so (the phenomenal 
universe) is super-imposed on At- 
man. (17) 

Sankara's Commentary 

How the super-imposition of Jiva on 
Atman is the root of all other super- 
impositions is now explained by means 
of illustrations. In this world, (people) 
without determining the real nature of 
the rope, and mistaking that it is really 
what it appears to be, super-imposo on 
it, in imperfect light, a snake or lino of 
water or a rod. The causa of this 
super-imposition is the (initial) error 
of not determining the nature of the 
rope. If the real nature of the rope 
had been previously established, there 
would have been no super-imposition of 
anything of tho nature of a snake, etc. 
For instance, nobody would super* 
impose anything else on one’s own 
fingers (as one has a full knowledge of 
tho hngers). As in the illustration (of 
the rope-snake), a man does not dotor- 
mico beforehand that his Atman is of 
tho nature of pure non- dual Conscious- 
ness, in contra-distinction to the 
medley of worldly experience bound by 
the relation of cause and effect, and in 
consequence supor-imposes on Atman a 
Jiva, life-force (Prana) and a variety oi 
other objects. The settled opinion of 
all Upanishads is that only Atman is 
true or real and that everything else 
is super-imposed on it. 

EEPORTS 

had to close it a week earlier. Wo shall 
soon publish a report of tho relief work 
for public information. 

The public is aware that we con- 
duoted famine relief work in 68 villag®^ 
of Bangpur District with Fulohbari as 

tto centre from 21sli Mayi 1931 to 12to 
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July mi also in 43 villages of Naddea 
Distriob with Ghamna and Haludbaria 
as centres from 20tih July to 20th 
August. Later on daring the flood in 
North and East Bengal in 1931 we 
carried on flood relief operation from 
2Qd August to 26th December in 160 
villages in Pabna District with Salap, 
Sthal, Mulkandi, Gopalpur and Jamirta 
as centres, and in 62 villages in 
Mytnensingh with Gayahatta as the 
centre. Daring that flood 6 relief cen- 
tres were opened in Dacca District from 
Dacca branch centre of our Mission. 
A separate report of the work has bean 
published from there. From 20th 
January to 28th April in 1932 we again 
conduced famine relief operation in 26 
villages in Pabna District from Gopal- 
pur centre and 48 villages in Mymeu- 
singh from Tangail centre. 

In connection with the famine relief 
work in Rangpur and Nuddoa Districts 
during 1931 wo distributed 904 mds,, 

25 seers and 14 chhataka of rice, 230 
mds. of paddy and 1913 pieces of new 
cloth among 5792 helpless persons from 
100 villages. During the flood relief 
work in Mymensingh and Pabna 4518 
mds., 10 seers and 5 chhataoks of rioe, 

26 mds., of paddy, 3152 pieces of new 
cloth and 3140 pieces of old cloth and 
shirts, etc., were distributed from 6 
centres amonu 8100 recipients of 222 
villages. Besides this during the 
earlier stage of the flood a few mds. of 
Ghira ware distributed from Salap 
centre and 2 instruments for thrash- 
ing paddy wore given to 2 needy 
widows from Gayahatta centre. After 
the flood when the water beoame point- 
ed and diseases like Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery and Cholera began to appear, 
we made arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of medicine and in some special 
oases for the distribution of diet also 
from those centres. Daring the famine 
relief work of 1932, 2046 helpless per- 
sons from 74 villages in Mymensingh 
^^d Pabna received 997 mds., 39 seers 
and 12 ohhataka of rioe. 600 pieces of new 
cloth and 90 pieces of now guernseys 
^om 2 centres in Mymensingh and 
Pabna Districts. For these works we 
roooived Bs. 20,992 1-3 as donations 

Rs. 248-10-9, as sale proceeds of 
commodities. We received in all 
^c.21,240-12«0 and the expenses amount- 


ed to Bs. 26,348-11-9. We met the 
additional expenditure of Bs. 5,107-15-9 
from the Provident Fund of the Mis- 
sion. This has almost exhausted the 
Provident Fund. But it is on this 
Provident Fund that wo have to depend 
for starting any new relief work. So 
naturally the depletion of this fund has 
made new relief operations impossible 
though there are urgent calls from 
ditfereut places. This is why wo fool 
the urgency of strangthoning this fund 
immediately. We appeal to all who 
feel for distressed humanity to send 
their contributions to the Bama- 
krishna Mission Provident Fund ; any 
ooutribution, however small, sent for 
this purpose to the President, Bama- 
krishna Mi.^sion, Belur Math, Howrah, 
will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

Secretary, 

15'~7 — '32. B'lmakrishua Mission. 

R. K. Math, Conjeevaram 

The opening ceremony of Sri 
Bamakrishna Math, Big Conjeevaram, 
was performed on 17th July, 1932. 
There was a good gathering of devotees 
of the B. K. Mission from the town and 
Madras as well as several Sannyasins 
and Brahmaohariiis from Madras 
Math and adjacent centres. While the 
consecration ceremonies and regular 
Puja were being oonduoted in the 
shrine, devotional songs wore continu- 
ously sung and Saptasati, the Gita and 
Upaniahads chanted. With a special 
Homa and Arati the forenoon function 
came to an end. In the afternoon Vid- 
wan Musiri Subrahmanya Iyer sang 
many devotional songs which appealed 
to the hearts of all present* At 5 p.m. 
there was a well-attended public meet- 
ing presided over by Swami Yatiswara- 
nanda, the head of the Madras 
Math. The Swami explained how the 
Math promises, the adjacent library 
and some funds had been donated some 
time ago by Mr. 0, D. Saravana Peru* 
mal, Retired Asst. Engineer of Burma 
P.W.D., and how it was Mr. PerumaVs 
sustained devotion that had overcome 
numerous impediments which were 
threatening to postpone the opening 
oeremony to a muoh later period. He 
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next referred to the epiritual past of the 
holy oity of Oonjeevaram, and express- 
ed his oonviotxon that the universal 
teaohings of Sri Bamakrishna and the 
ideals of the B. E. Mission would in 
time take deep root there. Swami 
Vipulananda, Swami Avinasananda. 
Pandit Natesa Sastrigal, Bao Bahadur 
0. Bamanujaohari, were the other spea- 
kers of the evening. Mr. 0. D. S. Peru- 
mal.the donor, thanked the Swamis and 
guests and hoped that the publio would 
take a lively interest in the Math and 
avail themselves fully of the presenoe of 
the Sannyasins in their midst. After 
Aratrikam and the singing of Bama 
Nama Sankirtan, the funotion oame to 
a olose* 

Under the auspices of the new Math 
Swami Yatiswarananda, President of 
the Bamakrishna Math, Madras, gave 
two discourses in English on “Hindui- 
sm — The Eternal Beligion ** and “ The 
Ideals of the Bamakrishna Mission “ in 
the Math Hall on the evenings of 5ish 
and 7th August respeotively.The Swami 
also met a number of gentlemen of the 
town in an informal meeting on the 
7th August morning and spoke to them 
on “ The Practice of Beligion." 

Swami Budrananda of the Bama- 
krishna Math, Madras delivered a lecture 
in Tamil on The Life and Teachings 
of Sri Bamakrishna “ on Sunday the 
14th August. 

A weekly religious class has been 
organised, and it is being oonduoted on 
Sunday mornings by Swami Ajarananda 
who is placed in charge of the Math at 
Oonjeevaram. 

A Study Centre at Mysore 

It was the great desire of Swami 
Vivekananda to present Vedanta to the 
modern world from the standpoint of 
scientific thought. With this end in 
view the Sri Bamakrishna Ashrama in 
Mysore has started a Study Glass* The 
ebject is to acquaint the Sannyasins of 
the Bamakrishna Mission with the sci- 
entific and philosophic knowledge of 
the West. Some of the professors of the 
Mysore University and Pandits of the 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College have kindly 
agreed to help the Sadhus in their 
studies and take classes in the Ashrama. 
The course of study includes Corn- 
parative Bellgioni Psychology and 


Philosophy of Beligion, Logic, Scienti- 
fic Method, Western Philosophy and 
Vedanta in all its phases* The classes 
began on the 16th of May with blessings 
from His Holiness Swami Shivananda, 
the President of the Bamakrishna 
Mission. The course is expected to 
last for about two years. The Ash- 
rama cannot sufficiently thank His 
Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore, for 
the uniform sympathy evinced by him 
in matters relating to the activities of 
the Ashrama from its very ipxeption. 
It is a source of the highest gratifica- 
tion to the Swamis that such institu- 
tions have grown under the spiritual 
auspices of an Indian ruler, so excep- 
tionally good and godly. 

The Ramkrishna Mission 
Sevashram, Tamluk, Midnapur 

The Eightheenth, Annual Beport for 
the year 1931 shows the activities of the 
Sevashram as given below. The Seva- 
shram maintains a charitable hospital 
and a charitable dispensary which ad- 
mitted and treated 72 in-door patients 
and 5748 out door oases in 1931. During 
the year under review the Sevashram 
nursed 19 patients in their own homes, 
distributed cloth and rice to 29 persons, 
small cash to 17 persons and stipends 
to 38 persons. Two cremations were 
performed. Cholera relief work was 
undertaken in the affected villages 
of the Tamluk Sub-division in 1931 
when 6 houses were disinfected and 14 
patients treated. The Sevashram rais- 
ed some money for the flood relief work 
in East and North Bengal undertaken 
by their headqarters. It has a circula- 
ting library from which books are 
weekly distributed to and collected 
from the publio. The Sevashram do 
also the work of preaching the ideals 
and teachings of Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa and Swami Veveka* 
nanda througout the sub division and 
organise lantern lectures. Anniversary 
celebrations on the birthdays of Sri 
Bamakrishna, the Holy Mother, Swami 
Vivekananda and Durga Puja are per- 
formed with usual rites, and on these 
occasions people from almost Al 
tors congregate. 

The Ashram among other thinge 
conducts regular worship as well as 
rdigious dlasses and Bhajanas. 




Let me tell you, strength is what wo want, and the first step In getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and boUovo that “ I am the Atman**. 

■* 

^Swami Vivehananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 
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Worship of the gods, of the twice-born, of the teachers and of 
the wise; purity, straightforwardness, continence, and non-in- 
juriousness, — these are called austerity of the body. 

Speech which causes no vexation, and is true, as also agreeable- 
and beneficial, and regular study of the scriptures, — these are said 
to form austerity of speech. 

Serenity of mind, kindliness, silence, self-control, honesty of 
motive, — this is called the mental austerity. 

Bhaqavad Gita, Chap, xvii, 14-16. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradamnda 

(Continued from Paye 165) 

Tbb Masibb in Bhava Mukha 


Why women could in all respect a 
mix freely with the Master 

!|^ OBEOVEB, in the company of 

the Master the conscions* 
ness of the Self would become 
so prominent in their mind that 
at liis order they conld easily 
perform all those actions which are 
considered too adventaroaa by 
women in general and which they 
can never do even if ordered by any 
other person. At the bidding of 
the Master ladies of respectable 
families, who would never travel 
anywhere without carriages or 
palanquins, would sometimes un- 
hesitatingly accompany him in the 
day-time walking on foot along the 
public road to the Ganges side and 
come to the Kali Temple at Dakshi- 
neswar by boat. Not only that, 
arriving there, at the order of the 
Master, they might again go for 
buying provisions from the market 
near by and return on foot in the 
evening to their houses at Calcutta- 
One or two examples in illustration 
of the above statement will make 
the point clearer. 

The First Illustration 
It was the month of Bhadra or 
Aswin in the year lt:84. The, Holy 
Mother went to her paternal house 
at Jairambati. Sreejnt Balaram 


Bose went to Brindavan along with 
bis father. Sjt. Bakhal (Swami 
Brahmananda), Sjt. Qopal (Swami 
Adwaitananda) and many other 
ladies and gentlemen accompanied 
them. At that time a certain 
aristocratic lady of Baghbazar, who 
bad only heard of the Master 
before, was feeling an intense desire 
to meet him. She communicated 
her feeling to another lady of her 
acquaintance who had been going 
to the Master for the past two 
years. After joint consultation 
they decided to visit the Master. 
Accordingly the following afternoon 
they came to Dakshineswar by boat. 
Arriving there they found that the 
door of the Master’s room was 
closed. They peeped through the 
two holes in the northern wall of 
the room and saw that he was 
taking rest. So they waited at the 
Nahavat house where the Holy 
Mother used to reside. After a 
short while the Master got up, 
opened the northern door, and 
finding them seated in the upper 
storey of the Nahavat house called 
out “ Well, come down here”. As 
soon as they came to him and took 
their seats, the Master got down 
from the cot and sat by the side of 
the lady devotee who was known 
to him before. When she made an 
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attempt to move aside out of 
shyness, he told her, “ What is this 
shyness for ? Nothing is attainable 
as long as delicacy, hatred and fear 
remain. (With a movement of bis 
hand) 1 am the same as yon are. 
Bnt (pointing to his beard) yon feel 
delicacy for this. Is it not ?” 

With these words he entered into 
a discourse on God and began to 
give instructions of various kinds. 
The lady devotees too forgot the 
distinction of sex and freely began 
to question and listen. After a 
long continued discussion the 
Master said at the time of parting, 
“Gome once a week. In the begin- 
ning one should pay frequent visits 
here.” Knowing them to be poor 
although belonging to respectable 
families and considering their 
incapacity to pay the boat fare or 
the carriage charges always, the 
Master added, “Form a party of 
three or four and come together in 
a boat. While going back walk on 
foot from this place to Batanagore, 
and from there go together in a 
carriage.” Needless to say, the lady 
devotees thenceforward were acting 
accordingly. 

The Second Illustration 

One day another lady told us : 
"Nice cream had been prepared in 
the confectionery of Bhola. We 
faiew that the Master was fond of 
taking cream. So we purchased a 
Wg pot of cream, and five of us to- 
gether went in a boat to Dakshines- 
^ar. Beaching there, to our great 
surprise, we came to know that he 
•‘ad gone to Calcutta. All of us were 


utterly disappointed. What to do ? 
Bamlal Dada was there. On our 
enquiry about the place where 
the Master had gone, he said, “ To 
the house of Master Mahasaya 
at Kambuliatola.” On hearing this 
the mother of A — said, “ I know 
the place. It is near my paternal 
house. Do you like to go ? Let us 
go. What to do here merely sitting 
down ? ” All approved of it. We 
therefore gave the cream to Bamlal 
Dada and told him, “Give ,this to 
the Master when he comes back. ” 
As we had already sent away the 
boat, we began to walk on foot. 
But such was the will of the Master 
that as soon as we reached Alam- 
bazar, we came across a carriage 
which was returning to Calcutta. 
We hired it and came to Shyam- 
pukur. Arriving there we met with 
another difficulty. The mother of 
A— could not recognise the house. 
Going round hither and thither she 
stopped the carriage at last before 
her father’s house and called one 
of the servants. The servant came 
with us and pointed out the house. 
How to find fault with the mother of 
A—? She was younger than we were 
by three or four years, being but 
twenty- six or twenty-seven years 
old then. A young woman that she 
was, she had never come out on the 
public road. Besides, the house 
was situated in a lane. How was 
it possible for her to recognise ? 

* Sreo.jut Mahondra Nath Gupta, who was a 
great devotee o£ the Master and who won the 
gr.ililude o£ all by the publication o£ tho 
Gospel o£ Sri BaiuaKrislma, used to live then 
in a rented house at Kambuliatola, Caloutta, 
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“ Anyhow we arrived there. Wa 
were not even acquainted with the 
members of Master Mahasaya’s 
family. We entered into the house 
and saw the Master sitting on a 
cot in a small room. Nobody was 
near by. As soon as ho saw us he 
said with a laughter, ** How have 
you all come here ? ” We pros- 
trated before him and spoke out 
everything. He was exceedingly 
glad, and asked us to sit inside the 
room and went on talking with 
us on various topics. Nowadays 
many people say that he never 
allowed any woman to touch him 
or go near him. When we hear 
this, we laugh and think, ‘We 
are not yet dead 1 * Who knows 
what compassion he had ! Men 
and women were alike in his 
eyes. But he could not tole- 
rate the company of women for 
a long time. In cases of prolonged 
interviews with them he would say, 
‘ Well, now go and visit the temple.* 
We heard him telling the same to 
the members of the male sex too. 

“However, we squatted down 
there and were talking with him. 


The older two amongst us sat in 
front of the door, and the other 
three in a comer inside the room. 
At that time he whom the Master 
used to call ‘ the fat Brahmin* 
(Sreejut Prankrishna Mukhopadh- 
yaya), came in. There was no way 
for us to go out. Where to go ? 
The old women removed their seats 
to a window in front. And we three 
went below the cot on which the 
Master sat and lay down with the 
face downwards. The whole body 
got swollen up with mosquito-bites. 
But what to do ? No possibility of 
moving even ! We lay down calm 
and quiet. The talk over, the 
Brahmin gentleman went away, 
after one hour or so. Then we 
came out and laughed at the whole 
incident. 

“ The Master was led into the 
inner apartment for light refresh- 
ment. With him we too went in. 
Some time after refreshment he 
got into the carriage (to go back to 
Daksbineswar). Then all of us 
returned to our respective houses 
on foot. It was 9 p.m.** 
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Man as distinguished from the 
brutes is essentially a believing 
creature. The lure of the Beyond is 
ever acting on his mind, and both in his 
savage as well as civilised states he 
finds peace and solace only when he 
opens his heart in prayer and adoration. 
In fact except when surfeited with con- 
ceit derived from a false notion of 
soioncc or psychology, man holds fast 
to the Ultimate Determiner of Destiny, 
and in humility and reverence contem- 
plates the mystery of His Being and 
yearns (or the glory of His presence. 
But endowed as he is with a body and 
the mental and intellectual faculties 
appertaining to it, he can conceive of 
that Alogical and transcendental prin- 
ciple of intelligence, the source and 
substratum of all, only in terms of his 
longings and desires. That ' something ’ 
corresponding to his notion of the 
Beyond certainly exists, but his in- 
faorent limitation, namely that he could 
come into contact with it only through 
the medium of certain instruments — 
his own mind and intellect — prevents 
him from knowing it as it is. ilo is 
forced to project, as the psychologists 
would say, his own needs, and the 
ideas based on them, on that Beality 
and interpret it in the light of such pro- 
jection. The conceptions of the deity 
that he accordingly forms arc nob how- 
ever illusions, as the psychologists 
would insist ; for they are only adapta- 
tions of the Transcendental Beality of 
which the mind has always a vague 
notion, 

Of all the forms in which man has 
thought of the Supreme Beality, that as 
the Father is perhaps the most widely 
aooepted. That man should conceive of 


Him as such certainly bespeaks the in- 
sistent need he feels for the paternal 
guidance of a benign personality, all- 
poworful and all knowing, who would 
be a sure source of support and guidance 
to him in the bewildering and hostile 
environment in which he finds himself 
placed. But it is not the Father idoa 
alone in which the deity has been 
clothod for the dovotional purposes of 
man. Perhaps the same need as in 
that conception has lod him to look 
upon the deity as the Groat Mother of 
the Universe as well. This idea comes 
to our mind with a speoial foroa at this 
time of the year when the whole of 
India will bo celebrating the great 
festival of nine days in honour of the 
Motherhood of God. The oonoept of 
Shakti or World as Mother- Power is, 
among other things, one of the most 
striking contributions of India to the 
world’s religious and metapbysioal 
thought. Indeed the worship of God 
as the Great Mother loomed large in 
the ancient religious thought and 
praotices of the countries extending 
from the Euphrates to the Adriatic, 
but nowhere else outside India was 
this conception worked out to its full- 
est possibilities as a system of pro- 
found metaphysics and dynamic reli- 
gion, Wo shall give below a brief 
exposition of the pbilosophioal and 
religious conceptions that centre round 
this great idea of Mother- Power. 

The characterisation of the Supreme 
as Shakti, the feminine principle, with 
Siva, or the male priuoiple forming 
its counterpart, may provoke the 
oritioism of some types of minds. 
Anthropologists would make short 
work of it by identifying it with some 
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form of primitive sex-worship, and 
masculine monotheists may scorn it as 
the religion of 'suiTragist Yedantists '• 
But apart from the likes and dislikes of 
those who judge things by their roots 
rather than by their fruits, and the 
others who arc dogmatically convinced 
of masculine predominance in the divine 
heirarchy, the concept of Shakti has 
much that is valuable to say about the 
nature of the Supreme, and still more 
to contribute to the enrichment of 
mans spiritual life- Between the 
thorough-going realist and the uncom- 
promising monist, Shakti'Vada stands 
as a compromise and a reconciliation, 
maintaining on the one hand the unity 
of existence and on the other the rea- 
lity of the world process. From the 
point of view of spiritual life it seeks 
to explain reality, not as a Siddha (per- 
fected soul) would view it, but as a 
Sadhaka (aspirant) would do. It is 
therefore essentially practical in tone, 
and if it does not do anything else, it 
at least saves an aspirant after Advai- 
tie realisation from getting stranded in 
philosophical subtleties, though it is 
not in itself devoid of ample scope for 
the play of the intellect. 

What is Shakti, and what is Her re- 
lation to the Supreme Beality on the 
one hand, and the world of phenomena 
on the other ? She is, according to 
Bhakti-Vada, the dynamic side of the 
Supreme Beality which, though one 
without a second, has within it a dual 
aspect or polarity of experience. It is 
therefore called Siva- Shakti and forms 
the first Tatwa or category of the Shak- 
tas. Indeed they admit a state of un- 
limited and undivided experience (Pur- 
na) in which even this polarity of being 
is not present. Shakti, who in Beality is 
not different from Siva, is therein 
blended in indistinguishable union with 
the latter, and can be spoken of as dif- 
ferent only in the sense of a poten- 


tiality. Beality is here oonoeived as the 
Alogical Whole, of which, like the Nir- 
guna Brahman of the Upanishads, may 
be said, " It is beyond the grasp of word 
and mind.” The Shaktas do not call it 
a Tatwa or category, because it trans- 
cends all human experience and is not 
in itself directly connected with the 
world order. But what acts as a nexus 
between this transcendental experience 
and the world of divided consoiousnoss 
is Shakti who, though not different 
from it, is none the less manifesting 
Uerself as this multifarious universe. 
Her first manifestation is what Shaktas 
call Siva- Shakti Tatwa. The absolute 
is here looked upon as endowed with 
creative impulse — Aham Bahu Syam 
(May I be many) — , and is therefore 
conceived as presenting itself as its own 
object. Shakti is this objectified form 
of the absolute in the creative process. 
She is in essence one with it, for if a 
second existence were admitted, duality 
would set in, and Shakti- Yada is essoii- 
tially monistio. Like the absolute She 
is eternal (Anadirupa), infiuite(Brahma- 
rupa) and existence- knowledge bliss 
(Satohidanandamayi). In the absolute 
as the transoeudeutal (Farasamvit), She 
is one with it, but in the Siva-Shakti 
Tatwa the absolute is looked upon as 
having a duality of aspect within, in the 
form of a subject and object — the sub- 
ject being Siva and the object Shakti 
who is nothing but Siva’s own illumi- 
nating rays refieoted and objectified 
before Himself, In man’s oonsoious- 
ncss the subject and the objoofi are 
mutually exclusive and exist one 
outside the other. But in the supreme 
Siva-Shakti Tatwa and the four suc- 
ceeding categories the subject and the 
object, which are Siva aud Shakti, are 
not separated by mutual exclusion, bull 
are only distinguished by a change of 
emphasis on the 'I * and * This ’ (Aham 

and Idam) side of experience within 
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the Absolutie itself. The Tantras oom* 
pare Siva-Shakti to a grain of gram 
oontainlng a divided seed within its 
enoiroling sheath, showing thereby the 
unity that enoompasses these two kinds 
of ezperienoe in the Supreme Oonsoious* 
ness. In the language of symbols the 
Siva-Shaktl Tatwa is represented sub- 
jeotlvely as the metaphysioal point 
(Bindu) and objeotively as the geometric 
oal point— -the point symbolising the 
idea that infinite power is therein oon« 
traoted infinitely before expressing it^ 
self as this wonderful world of names 
and forms. The idea is represented by 
a red point with a white line touching 
it on every side, the point and the line 
forming one inseparable whole repre<- 
sentiug Siva and Shakti respectively 
before the subject and object have be- 
come separate and mutually exclusive. 
In relation to the phenomenal world 
the Siva aspect is the passive, uncon- 
cerned witness, the changeless substra- 
tum of the dynamic world process, and 
Shakti who is none but Siva's objectifi- 
cation of Himself, is that dynamic 
Mother- Power who negates Her own 
perfection of idontity with the absolute 
and presents first as the ' This ’ side 
(objective aspect) of experience in uni- 
fied consciousness, and afterwards 
manifests Heroclf as the diversified 
world of name and form against the 
sUtic background of Her counterpart, 
Siva. Some schools of thought that 
BtrosH upon the static side of being or 
the subjective part of experience look 
upon this Tatwa as wholly Siva and 
subordinate Shakti to Him ; but the 
Shaktas, who view Beality essentially 
from the dynamic standpoint, empha- 
sise more upon Shakti and look upon 
Siva as only the static background for 
Her play. Siva by Himself is incapable 
uf modification and is therefore a non- 
entity with regard to the manifested 
^orld. Therefore Sankaraoharya says 


in his Bonndarya Lahari, Only when 
united with Shakti has Siva the power 
to create, but without Her the Deva 
cannot even move." So according to 
the Shakti-Vada, the whole Beality 
(Siva- Shakti Tatwa) is Shakti Herself, 
the word Siva being used only to dis- 
tinguish the subjective aspect of that 
same Beality forming a static back- 
ground for its dynamic manifestation 
We have already stated above that 
the function of Shakti is to negate Her 
own perfection as absolnte conscions- 
ness, and thereby bring forth this 
world of manifestation oonsisting of 
specialised centres of consciousness 
(Jivas) and the so-called gross and life- 
less matter. Siva- Shakti Tatwa is the 
first stage of this process of objectiflea* 
tlon, and there are many other stages 
before the process oulminatea in the 
production of the gross, lifeless matter. 
The analysis of this process is very 
subtle, and wa think it beat to give 
here the masterly summary of it by 
Sir John Woodroffo, ** Subject and 
Object in Pure Being are in indistin- 
guiabable union as the Supreme Siva- 
Shakti. We have then to see how this 
unity is broken into Subject and Ob- 
ject. This does nob take place all at 
once. There are intermediate stages of 
transition, in which there is a Subject 
and an Object, but both are part of 
the Self, which knows its Object to be 
Itself. In man’s experience they are 
wholly separate, tbe Object there being 
perceived as outside the Self, the 
plurality of selves being mutually ex- 
clusive centres. The process and the 
result are the work of Shakti whose 
special function is to negate, that is to 
negate Her own fullness, so that it be- 
comes the finite centre contracted as a 
limited Subject perceiving a limited 
Object, both being aspects of the one 
divine Shakti. The first stage after the 
Supreme is that in which Shakti 
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draws Herself and lives, as it were 
standing by itself, the ' I ' side (Aham) 
of what, when oompleted. is the ' I- 
This ' (Aham Idam) experlenoe. Bat 
simultaneously (for the * I * must have 
itsoontent) She presents Herself as 
' This ’ (Idam). at first faintly and then 
clearly ; the emphasis being at first 
laid on the ' I ’ and then on the 'This*. 
This last is the stage of Iswara 
Tatwa or Bindu, as the Mantra Sastras 
dealing with the causal state of sound 
(Sabda), call it. In the second and 
third stages, as also in the fourth which 
follows, though there is an ' I ' and a 
'This ' and therefore not the undistin- 
guishabla ' I-This * or the Supreme Ex- 
perience, yet both the ‘ I * and the 
'This* are experienced as aspects of and 
in the Self. Then as preliminary to the 
division which follows, emphasis is laid 
equally upon the ' I ’ and the ' This *• 
At this point Maya Shakti intervenes 
and completely separates the two. For 
that Power is the sense of difference 
(Bheda Buddhi). We have now the 
finite centres, mutually exclusive one of 
the other, each seeing, to the extent of 
its power, finite centres as objects out- 
side of and different from the Self. 
Consciousness thus becomes contracted. 
In lieu of being all-knowing, it is a 
' Little Knower,’ and in lieu of being 
all -mighty power, it is a ' Little- 
Doer'. " 

Begarding this process of transforma > 
tion. Shakti-Yada insists specially 
upon two points. In the first place the 
change that Shakti undergoes is not 
similar to the change of entity that we 
observe in this world when milk changes 
into curd. It is more like the change 
of condition than the change of entity. 
It is analogous to a light lighting other 
objects without in any way changing 
itself in the process. As the Upanishads 
say, " The whole universe has come out 
of the whole Brahman. Brahman is 


still full although the whole universe 
has come out of It.’* In short the 
Shaktas hold that Shakti is able to 
maintain Her original character as the 
perfect and omnipotent Mistress of the 
universe while at the same time She is 
manifesting in truth and in reality the 
multifarious world of phenomena out of 
Her very stuff and being. In the second 
place, the universe being a transforma- 
tion of Shakti Herself, who is Satohid. 
anandarupini, it cannot be unreal. 
The world process is real, all forms 
from the most gross to the most subtle 
are real, bondage is real and Mukti 
(liberation) is also real. For Shakti. the 
one Beality, is the material and effioient 
cause of all phenomena and of all pro- 
oessea conneoted with it. The world of 
experience oan therefore be in no sense 
oallei unreal or illusory. It is only 
limited reality in the sense of being 
limited in time, in oomparison with the 
absolute and unconditioned oxperionoa 
of Chit as the Alogioal Whole. As a 
necessary corollary to this doctrine the 
Shaktas hold that all forms of this 
world experience, whether they bo con- 
ventionally called good or bad, consci- 
ous or unconscious, living or dead, are 
the manifestations of the eternally pure 
and unsullied Chit Shakti, and that per- 
footion therefore lies in developing that 
faculty by virtue of which one oan recog- 
nise Shakti in all sides of experience. 

We are now in a position to state 
what Shakti is. Popularly She is 
spoken of as the Great Mother of the 
universe, the one Being who brings 
forth and nourishes the world and 
finally withdraws it into Herself. 
Philosophically this means that She is 
the Absolute in the dynamic and crea- 
tive aspect, who in the first place mani- 
fests itself as its own object without 
being excluded from its aspect as the 
subject, and then appears as the diversi- 
fied world of name and form, its being 
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however retaining the original parfeo- 
tion through all this process of mani- 
festation. With regard to the world of 
phenomena She is the all in all — its 
sovereign Queen and Mistress. Sivai 
Her eounterpart, is statio and counts 
for nothing in the world play. She is 
the bestower of happiness in this world 
as well as liberation hereafter 

As the Maya Shakti, She 
limits Oonsoiousness and makes the 
infinite and all- knowing appear limit- 
ed and little-knowing in its individua- 
lised centres. As Maha Maya, again. 
She liberates the Jivas (individualised 
centres of consciousness), destroying 
the veils that hide their identity with 
the Supreme Reality. She is also 
Bpoken of in these two aspects as Vidya 
and Avidya — Vidya that carries the 
soul onward in the path of spiritual 
evolution and Avidya that binds its 
glory and degrades it to the level of 
insentionoy. 

For explaining the mystery of this 
profound and sublime philosophy, and 
conoretising it to the gross vision of 
man, the Shakta scriptures have ex- 
hausted all forms of symbolisms relat- 
ing to sound, diagram and human form. 
The innumerable Mantras or sound 
combinations, each one having a pro- 
found meaning, the various Yantras or 
ritualistic diagrams of which every 
point, curve and line bear deep signifi- 
cance, and the many Rupas or divine 
forms of Shakti, nnsurpassed for their 
mystic beauty and unfailing sugges- 
tiveness— -all these are the faint at- 
tempts of human imagination to render 
the inexplicable mystery of Being and 
Becoming into the universal language 
of pictures and symbols. 

To those who are acquainted with 
the Hindu system of spiritual exer- 
cises (Sadhanas) the oonoeption of 
Mantra will be quite familiar. Mantra 
27 


is Shakti in sound form. Sound (Babda) 
as well as the object (Artha) represent- 
ing it, has two forms, one subtle and 
the other gross. The external sound 
we hear with our ears and the external 
objeots we see with our eyes are the 
gross expressions. The external sounds 
perish, and they differ in different 
languages In their reference to objects. 
But Sabda in its most rudimentary or 
nniversal state is always the same 
with all men even though they be 
speaking different languages. This 
universal aspeot of Sabda oonsists in 
the original thought -movements whioh 
invariably preoede their gross expres- 
sion through speech. These thought- 
movements in relation to any object are 
the same with all people. The univer- 
sal state of sound is Shakti is Sabda. 
So also, corresponding to the subtle 
Sabda, there is the subtle object 
(Artha) as distinguished from the gross 
object. In the perception of an object 
a part of the mind takes the form of 
the objeot and is turned into Vrittls 
(ripples) similar to the objeot. This 
mental impression is a subtle objeot, 
and in creative process it always pre- 
cedes the gross objeot, sinoe creation 
is a projection of the subtle impressions 
in the oosmio mind. While a part of 
the mind appears as the objeot, the 
other part of it remains as the perceiv- 
ing agent. This perceiving aspect of 
mind is the subtle thought-movement 
whioh we call Sabda in the rudi- 
mentary stage, whose function it 
is to distinguish and to identify. 
Thus every perception involves the 
simultaneous funofcioning of the mind 
in these two subtle aspects as Sabda 
and Artha. Whenever Sabda distin- 
guishes and identifies, the objeot also 
is necessarily called up. By the orea- 
tive power of thought this subtle 
objeot can be made vivid and oonorete. 
The Hindu theory of Mantra is based 
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upon this idoa ot the interdepandenoe 
of soand and objeob. Sound in ita 
oosmio aspeot is Shakti as Sabda and is 
tbe primary root of all the Mantras. 
Through spiritual insight sages have 
discovered the various forms of Shakti 
and the Mantras (sound symbols) 
corresponding to these various mani- 
festations ot Hers as the giver of 
desires, liberator, illuminator, destroyer 
and so on. These Mantras are in no 
way different from the Devata Herself, 
for on the theory of correspondence 
between sound and object Her appro« 
prlate form always goes side by side 
with the Mantra pertaining to it. The 
Mantra is thus called the body of the 
Devata who resides in it as Mantra 
Shakti, and presents Herself to the 
aspirant who repeats it in the true 
spirit. Repetition does not mean simple 
movements ot the lips, but vitalising 
thought through will, knowledge and 
action, and thereby bringing about the 
union of the Shakti residing in the 
aspirant with the Mantra Shakti. Ex- 
ternal repetition is only an aid to this 
mental process. 

Just as Mantras are symbols of 
Shakti on the plane of sound, so also 
Yantras are diagrammatic presentations 
of the Divinity. Different forms of 
the Devata are represented by different 
Yantras. One of the moat well known 
of these, and perhaps the greatest, is 
the Sree Yantra, representing Shakti in 
Her creative aspect and setting forth 
Her evolution into cosmos, through 
lines, curves and dots. The Yantra is 
the body of the Mantra, just as Mantra 
is that of the Divinity, and the same 
power which manifests to the ear in the 
Mantra is represented in the Yantra 
by lines and curves. Just as Mantra 
is not simply a combination of mean- 
ingless sounds but Shakti as sound, so 
too, to the mind of the worshipper, the 
Yantra appears to be the Divinity ex- 


pressing Herself as the cosmos. The 
object of worshipping it is to attain 
union with Shakti as mind and matter 
and finally as Supreme Consciousness 
which is at tbe back of both. Through 
the Yantra the worshipper is able to 
realise the whole universe as divine, 
and the lines and dashes that compose 
it are no longer so many material 
objects in his eyes, but the living body 
of the divinity as expressed in the 
cosmos. 

The Mantras and Yantras are rather 
subtle and complicated symbols of 
Shakti. It requires considerable intel- 
lectual culture and spiritual insight 
to understand and appreciate their 
true signifioanoe, although in praotioal 
spiritual life oonviotiou derived from 
faith will entitle one to use them with 
great effect even in the absanoe of 
much theoretical knowledge. A more 
concrete representation of Shakti, more 
appealing to the imagination than 
sounds and diagrams, oonsists in the 
grand suggestive forms in which She is 
conceived for devotional purposes— 
forms which arc not mere oreations of 
human imagination, but which have an 
objective existence in the thought of 
the Supreme and have been manifest 
to the spiritual vision of purified wor- 
shippers (Upasakas) in all ages. We 
shall speak here of two of the most 
well-known of these forms — of Shakti 
conceived of as Tripura Sundari and 
as Kali. The first conception relates 
to Shakti in Her creative aspect. 
Mother Tripura Sundari is therefore 
represented in the form of a benign 
lady of ideal beauty. In the Ocean of 
Eternal Life (Amritarnava) in tbfl 
Island of Gems (Mani Dwipa) symbo- 
lising the Bindu or the metaphysical 
point, in a Garden flooded with the 
fragrance of blooming celestial 
like Neepa, Malati, Ohampaka, Pari- 
jata, etc., etc., inhabited by counties® 
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blaok bees and warbling birds* is the 
Mother’s abode of Ohintamani (wish- 
yielding gems). There, underneath a 
jewelled Mandapa is a golden throne, 
and the Mother is seated on two inert 
male bodies stretohed on that throne. 
The upper one of white colour, alive 
and with eyes open, is Sakala Siva 
(Siva with attributes). He is alive 
because He is associated with Power, 
inert because it is Power alone that 
forms the active principle of creation, 
and white because he is consciousness 
and illumination (Prakasa). The other 
male figure, lifeless (Sava) and of 
slightly dark complexion, is Nishkala 
Siva (Siva without attributes). His 
special complexion indicates colour- 
lessness (Vivarna), while His figure 
as a whole is a pictorial representation 
of the Shakta doctrine that Siva is 
powerless without Shakti. 

The second conception we refer to, 
that of Kali, symbolises Shakti as the 
Destroyer. She is represented as a dark 
coloured female figure of formidable 
appearance, with lolling tongue, rolling 
eyes and dishevelled hair. She has four 
hands, with one of which She is giving 
boons and with another protection, 
while in the other two She holds a 
sword and a severed human head. She 
too stands on the body of Siva, inert 
like a corpse (Sava), for it is not He 
but She, His Shakti, that is taking back 
the world into Her being. She is naked 
to indicate that she is now without Her 
veil of Maya (Avarana) which She 
assumes in the process of creation and 
differentiation. Her only adornment 
consists of a garland of human heads 
which are popularly regarded as the 
heads of slain demons, but esotorically 
interpreted as the fifty-six letters of the 
fl-lphabet, which as well as the universe 
cf which they are the seed-Mantras, are 
>^ow taken into Her being. The whole 
scene is laid in the cremation ground 


with jackals and carrion birds pecking 
at human flesh; for the cremation 
ground is a symbol of cosmic dissolu- 
tion. The Mother who seems so ter- 
rible in this guise to an ordinary indi- 
vidual appears to Her devotee as his 
benign Saviour who grants liberation' 
after having destroyed his gross and 
subtle bodies. 

The symbolic representation of 
Shakti as a woman has often raised a 
good deal of criticism from theists who 
are convinced of the masculine nature 
of God. In Sir John Woodroffe’s words, 
a critic of this school once described 
Shaktaism as ” a worthless system, a 
mere feminisation of orthodox Vedanta 
—a doctrine teaching the primacy of the 
female and thus fit only for 'suffragist 
monists’ God as the absolute is 
neither male nor female nor neuter in 
the sense anatomists and sociologists 
use the terms, but ' God is Mother to 
the Sadhaka (of the Shakta school) who 
worships Her lotus feet, the dust of 
which are millions of universes.' Says 
the Devi in Devi Bhagavata, “ That 
Male (Purusha) and myself are ever the 

same The Purusha is what I am, 

I am what the Purusha is.. .0 Aja, 

for the purpose of creation the differ- 
ence arises at the time of creation. It 
is only the difference between the seen 
and the unseen. At the time of dissolu- 
tion I am neither male nor female nor 
neuter. The difference is imagined only 
at the time of creation.” According to 
Shakta scriptures, it is Shakti only 
that manifests in the universe both as 
the male and female principles, but 
they symbolically consider Shakti in 
Her creative aspect as the female, be- 
cause it is the productive principle. On 
the basis of our worldly experience, the 
Shaktas have conceived of the Supreme 
Being as the Divine Mother, for like the 
human mother She is the more direct 
and active agent in the production and 
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Boarishment of the world-ohild. They 
therefore look upon all women as sym- 
bolio of the Divine Mother in a apeoial 
sense. As the Ohandi says in a prayer 
addressed to the Mother, ” 0 Mother, 
Tbon art all knowledge, Thou art mani- 
fest as all women in the world." Right- 
ly was it therefore given to a woman, 
the daughter of Sago Ambhrina to be 
the Bishi, through whom was revealed 


the famous Devi Sukta of the Big Veda 
which speaks of the glory of the Mother: 
"I am the Sovereign Queen, the Treasure 
of all treasures ; the chief of all objects 
of worship, whose all- pervading Self 
all Devas manifest, whose birth place 
is in the midst of the Causal Waters ; 
who breathing forth gives form to all 
created worlds and yet extends beyond 
them ; so vast am I in greatness.*’ 


ASHRAMA IDEAL IN POLITICS 

M. A. Venkata 22ao, ilf.A. 


cry is abroad that we must 
synthesise the old and the now. 
It is realised on all hands that there is 
a living continuity between the past, 
the present and the future, so that all 
reform must be rooted in the life of the 
past. All progress consists in adaptation 
and not in annihilation, of the old. But 
it is one thing to state the need and 
quite another to devise the modus 
operandi in terms of programme and 
ideal. It is universally recognised that 
the ' Ashrama ' ideal both in its indivi- 
dual and social aspects constitutes the 
basic principle of Indian society. But 
the dharma or scheme of rights and 
duties in which the ideal was sought to 
be realised is no longer applicable in its 
pristine purity and innocent simplicity 
to the bewildering world of the pre- 
sent. 

What is the message of the 'Ashrama* 
to the political world ? The time has 
passed when statesmanship was a here- 
ditary oeeupation of a single family or 
of a governing class. The time is gone 
by when a set of laws laid down by a 
few super-men, Manu or Mahomed, 
Solon or Calvin, could suffice for all our 
needs. Every problem of the modem 
State from the simplest to the most 


complicated, from the rule of the road 
to matters of international policy, has 
passed beyond ordinary experience. 
Political wisdom acquired by the ' light 
of nature ’ is no longer sufficient for the 
needs of the modern world. Sir Josiah 
Stamp commented the other day in 
New York on the contrast between the 
old and new diplomacy. He related the 
story of a diplomat of the old order who 
was overwhelmed with the problems of 
finance. The modern democratic world 
has tried the solution of differentiating 
between the amateur politician who is 
the representative of the people and the 
permanent civil service which is res- 
ponsible for tbe execution of polioy. 
Decision and control are vested in the 
chosen leaders of the people. The 
framing of polioy and the running of 
detail is a task of the expert. But this 
device is breaking down in country 
after country. The part-time politician 
is finding it impossible to oope with tbe 
complexity of the problems that be is 
called upon to face. The average repre- 
sentative of the people is everywhere 
feeling it impossible to find time, (even 
if he has the oompetenoe) to study all 
the ramifications of political and econo- 
mioal problems. He is content with 
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driffciDg and tmating to luck ; and so 
the world moves on from aooident to 
Aooident. The most vexed problem of 
the age is eoonomio. The world is now 
divided among a few great nations. A 
high level of prosperity is maintained 
among them artificially by the control 
they exercise over the rest of the globe. 
This is essentially an unstable equili- 
brium. We want men now whooan 
rise above national and other currents 
of feeling and point out with courage 
and single-minded devotion to truth 
the drastic revision in the economic 
policy which must be adopted by all the 
countries, if the world is to be saved 
from armageddon. Short-range adjust- 
ment and lack of oomprebensive vision 
are the order of the day, 

A new kind of leadership is therefore 
required to ensure orderly progress and 
rational control of situations based on 
soiontific study and prediction. Society 
must be studied in a rational and sy ste- 
matic way with the help of statistical 
measurement. And uniform tendencies 
of behaviour, types of situation and the 
laws of their interaction must be pati- 
ently unravelled and mapped out in a 
purely objective spirit. The spirit of 
science must pervade the social outlook 
of the new leader. Passion and prejudice 
must be set aside. The idols of the tribe 
and the theatre, the market place and 
the cave must be sternly disregarded. 
Society must make room for and foster 
a class of men who can set aside the all 
but overwhelming currents of the day 
which are everywhere upsetting mental 
peace and creating bias. The first re- 
Quisite, therefore, is a body of men who 
will have the pure ideal of knowledge 
and who will pursue truth at all costs. 
Ibey will make it their life-aim to 
study the major problems of mankind — 
economic, political and cultural, and 
eaark out the lines of advance in a clear 
and concrete way. Sociologists have 


said that the progress of society is 
marked by the ascent of intelligence* 
Lester F. Ward calls this factor Telesis 
or control of the future based on pre- 
diction. We have to control the rate 
of increase of population, food and other 
items of production, the spread of 
disease, the outbreak of lawlessness 
and the universal tendency to exploita- 
tion. All the knowledge of the present 
must be focussed into comprehensive 
plans of reform. Thought, in the words 
of Whitehead, is the eternal lure for 
feeling. We become what we contem- 
plate, according to Patanjali Yoga. If 
the national mind contents itself with 
orgies of sense-stimulation through the 
picture show, the cabaret and the dance 
hall, if it jumps helplessly from one 
extreme to another, from one passion 
to another, society becomes the happy 
hunting-ground for the charlatan and 
self-seeker, the political adventurer and 
the social upstart. We must plan our 
civilisation or we perish,*’ says Harold 
Laski, but does not suggest how. 
(Grammar of Politics). There must be 
some agency by means of which society 
can raise its mental and moral level. 
This does not happen by automatic 
means, by the increase of machinery, 
by the multiplication of wants or any 
of the paraphernalia of the modern 
fetish worship called ' progress.' 

But it is one thing to know and quite 
another to do. Clearing the vision is 
no doubt a great thing but it is useless 
if it does not issue into action. In the 
pregnant phrase of Prof.Badhakrishnan, 
' Light must become Life.’ Europe is 
not now lacking in prophets. The idea- 
lists in the League of Nations and 
others outside^-Gilbert Murray, Bert- 
rand Bussell, Bomain Bolland, the 
Quaker Community and Pacifists of all 
countries have an inspiring ideal of a 
renovated world, founded on peace and 
concord. But the vision in their hearts 
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is weak and flitting. As Bousseati 
points out, the law-makers of old olaim- 
ed Divine sanction, but that resource is 
denied to the secularism of the present 
day. He declared with remarkable in- 
sight that the only miracle which could 
win the consent of the masses must be 
performed ' in the soul of the reformer.* 
But our moderns lack the strength of 
spirit to move athwart the whole course 
of events, face the currents of feeling 
and seek to control the national mind 
even at the cost of martyrdom if neces- 
sary. This brings us to a new meaning 
of the Ashrama ideal in the social 
sphere. The world needs not only self- 
dedication for the work of thought but 
also . self-dedication for converting 
thought into reality. Here the old 
Indian insight that all knowledge, all 
beauty, all righteousness must become 
personal before they can be complete is 
a source of inspiration. Even philo- 
sophy in India is not a matter of intel- 
lectual dialectic but of integral expe- 
rience. The test of an ideal is its happy 
working in the medium of personality. 
The only genuine veriflcation of spirit- 
ual ideals lies in the stuff of experience. 
Spiritual nuclei in the form of Ashra- 
mas dotted all over the country are 
seeds of healthy growth and may yet 
be the source of saving the world. In 
the absence of a body of men pledged 
to righteousness, whose one passion in 
life is to make that righteousness prevail 
in the world outside, at whatever cost 
of personal suffering and sacrifice, 
society becomes the arena where con- 
flicting interests clash, the battle- 
ground of classes and the prey of 
chance. That is why the advice of the 
economists of the world in Conference 
regarding Tariffs remained impotent. 
This is a mental environment in which 
dictators thrive and flourish. Propa- 
ganda becomes the rule of the day. 
False prophets abound. The state of 


Europe at the present day is fraught 
with danger. 

There is unmitigated dictatorship in 
Italy where there is no pretence of con- 
vincing the opponent. National egoism, 
naked and unashamed, rules the day. 
This is a state of unstable equilibrium. 
The neighbours are uneasy, the sup- 
pressed classes within are restless. In 
Germany, nationalist organisations are 
growing militant. There seems to be a 
great desire to wipe out the disgrace of 
the war and the theory of German War 
Guilt. Unscrupulous adventurers are 
mobilising the forces of passion and 
prejudice in favour of quack remedies 
and shortcuts to salvation. Heroism, 
determination and self-sacrifice are har- 
nessed to political idealism in Russia 
but it is an idealism, harsh and narrow 
and intolerant. The communists have 
built their State on a theory and they 
dare not allow a generation to grow up 
with no faith in that theory. 

The only way for peaceful and order- 
ly progress is for each society to make 
room for little knots of communities of 
men inspired with the vision of eternal 
peace. Every society must let them 
free to think and carry on their way of 
life in an unfettered manner even 
though their ideals might conflict with 
the passions of the day or the interests 
of the powerful. Instead of suppress- 
ing the pacifists and other idealists as 
traitors, the State must find a place for 
them. Of course, it is entitled to ask 
for guarantees, bonafides and moral 
integrity. It is open to the State to 
require that no actual treachery is ren- 
dered possible in these Ashranaas. 
Instead of spying upon and harassing 
the dreamers of international peace, the 
State might very well watch them 
carrying on a way of life In little com- 
munities in the full blaze of publicity* 
Society needs architects of reconstruc- 
tion who meditate upon plans and liv^ 
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A life of discipline so that the body and 
the tnini may be the willing servants 
of the ideal. It requires thought, no 
doubt, to invent meohanioal devices. It 
requires concentration of mind to 
organise their utility ; but it requires a 
greater ' tapas * to build with the bricks 
of human nature. For this a greater 
and more prolonged system of selU 
training— prafyaftara— or detachment 
from the senses and the control of manas 
are required. This technique of self- 
discipline described at length in the 


Yoga, and still a living tradition in 
India, applied by self-dedicated souls 
in the service of social idealism, offers 
the only basis for durable peace and 
betterment. Only such diseipline can 
develop fearless readiness for imlf-saorl- 
fioe and it is only a life of utter since* 
rity and self-denial that can convert 
the world. It may be that Shantiniketan 
and Sabarmati are the two aspects of 
an identical contribution that India is 
making to the reconstruction of the 
world. 


ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 

By Dr, Mahendranath Sirhar, Ph, D, 
{Oontinued from page 153) 


(P') Types of Wise Men 
HE wise man, instead of passing 
Ip into the quiet of retirement, can 
live an active life ; for this is merely a 
question of habit and past accommo- 
dation. It must be pointed out that 
aotivity and passivity are of the relative 
consciousness, and does not in the least 
alTeot the emancipated consciousness. 
Emancipation is the transcendence of 
the relativistic consciousness. Activism 
and passivism are adaptations, ethical 
and biological. 

There are oases where the light of 
wisdom is so clear, and life is so finely 
attuned that it casts no influence if the 
wise man lives in the turmoil of life. 
They have the vivid knowledge of the 
self which does not allow the least 
ripple of being, and they can adapt in 
suy situation favourable or unfavour- 
able, because the secret of life stands 
olearly revealed before them. And the 
poise of their being has attained such a 
perfection as would allow the exact 
reflection of Truth* And, naturally, 
retirement from or participation in 
Motive life would not make the least 


difference. They are perfectly installed 
in Truth ; quietism and activism are for 
them only adjustments and adapta- 
tions, but not wisdom. 

This type is singularly blessed. Their 
being is transparent enough to reflect 
the Truth. No lees sensitive is it to 
reflect the forces which determine the 
outward conduct. This unique fitness 
is possible because of the transparent 
nature which keeps them aware of 
transcendence. It also enables them to 
evaluate the forces which give them the 
right adaptation* But this adaptation 
is more spontaneous than volitional, 
for the liberated consciousness is free 
from egoistic bent. 

The wise man, therefore, in every 
case does not seek retirement. In oases 
where the mind cannot with ease settle 
down and where the psychic being is 
not transparent enough to reflect Truth, 
retirement and psychic discipline have 
necessity, even after illumination, to 
make life completely fixed in trans- 
cendence. But where the psychic being 
has a transparent fineness to reflect 
Light, life can never deflect away from 
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il, and through all Its movements active 
or passive, it is always pointed to that 
Light. 

These two types are represented in 
the Upanishads in Janaka the King and 
Tajnavalkya the Sage. Yajaavalkya was 
the taaeher in the oonrt of Janaka and 
used to give illuminating discourses 
on the Transoendent Truth. In faot, 
he la the principal teaoher in the 
Upanishads. Janaka used to take aotive 
interest In these disoourses* He was 
the central figure of the esoteric circles 
that used to meet in his palace. Yajna- 
valkya once remarked to Janaka, " You 
are installed in fearlessness.’* {i* s. all. 
mortal fears have left him because he 
has illumination.) We are told that 
Yajnavalkya passed into the life of 
silent contemplation leaving his wives 
alone. He took up the life of renuncia- 
tion. But Janaka continued to be the 
King. This illustrates the difference 
between the two types. Yajnavalkya 
got the light but his being needed re- 
tirement to make the light a living 
light for him* But Janaka was above 
such requirement. 

But the emancipated consciousness 
has the effect of expansion upon moral 
life, and in oases where the mental and 
vital forces are strong, the dawn of 
wisdom has the force of expansion. The 
emancipated consciousness goes beyond 
the contraries of moral life, and is led 
by cosmic impelling. Their expansive 
vision and tranoendenoe put them on a 
superior plane and their ethics cannot 
be all on a four with the ethics as 
usually understood and as commonly 
practised. The rigidity of the latter is 
displaced by the elasticity of the former 
but this elasticity dispenses with the 
conflicts of the practical life and places 
the adept beyond the categories of 
common morality. 

The freedom from the restricted con* 
sciousness has the effect of sudden ex- 


pansion of being and the acquisition of 
new powers, for the man of emanoi- 
pated consciousness has the veils after 
veils of ignorance withdrawn from him 
and he becomes intimate with the secret 
powers and forces that play unseen and 
undiscovered. The whole of nature 
stands under his survey, beeause the 
vision of identity Is not only a theore- 
tical possibility, and when this theore- 
tical possibility is actually realised, it 
means the opening of the -finer psycho, 
logical possibilities which endow the 
adept with niceties of vision and wealth 
of power. And since be stands above 
the limitation of personality, he natu- 
rally cannot be bound down by the 
ethics of personality. He Is often a 
mystery to the mean intelligence, for 
he is not governed by the human ethi- 
cal code. He stands beyond virtue and 
sin, good and evil, right and wrong— 
ho is above the rigidity of moral life, 
for the ethics of preparation cannot be 
the ethics of consummation. 

Moreover in such lives the forces 
begin to move cosmically, and therefore 
they become the source of uncommon 
powers, possessors of unheard of wisdom 
and promulgators of great movements. 
The condition of unhindered power is 
not, therefore, a condemnation but 
rather a oommendation, as it demon- 
strates unmistakably that the emsnoi- 
pated oonsoiousness is beyond the 
restriction of a common life. 

The ideal appears not strictly moral 
to the superficial observer, because the 
ethics of personality has such a charm 
for us, that not unoften the ethics of 
preparation is thought to be highest 
moral ideal, and from distance it is not 
possible to judge the elasticity and 
freedom of a free life. The Jivan 
Mukta is freed from the sense of oom* 
pulsion, from the sense of responsi- 
bility, and when he moves, he moves 
on by the cosmic urges. 
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The moral rigidity in the life of pre- 
paration is displaced by the elasticity 
of being in the life of consummation. 
This elasticity is the fruit of wisdom. 
But this elasticity is no elasticity of 
the vital being with its desires and 
impulses, with its sense of increased 
life and activity, with its pleasures, 
joys and gratifications. This elasticity 

is, in fact, the truly spiritual expansion 
of our being freed from the sense of 
oonlliot or from the sense of hedonic 
relaxation and impulsion of being. 
This elasticity has an effect upon the 
complex texture of our being. It pro- 
duces a harmony between all the parts 
of our existence. The higher psychic 
forces are not in conflict with the vital 
forces. The loss of the sense of agency 
has the great effect of the infusion of 
fine powers into our being, for the sense 
of restraint which agency implies res- 
tricts the free and harmonious flow of 
life, vitality and ideas and powers. But 
elasticity touches every part of our 
being, and in this lies the secret of 
freedom, and Earma has no hold upon 
the liberated soul, because he is above 
the conceit of agency* 

The conceit of agency creates the 
sense of moral obligation and responsi- 
bility, and when the self is freed from 

it, the question of responsibility cannot 
rise for him. The more the self is freed 
from the restricted being of agency, 
the more it is detached ; the more it is 
fixed in its own being; the more the 
secret forces begin to reveal themselves 
through it. The liberated soul becomes 
the wielder of powers, though all along 
be knows he is far above and beyond 
them. Nature has in its gifts these 
privileges for the soul who is bold 
enough to forsake and wise enough not 
to seek them. Detachment is the secret 
of rare powers, and whether one wills 

not, the soul seeking and prao- 
tising transcendenoe becomes the posses- 


sor of uncommon powers. He may or 
may not exercise them. So wide and 
deep is the life of knowledge that these 
uncommon powers are looked upon with 
no oonoern. 

Professor Keith thinks that the 
emancipation is merely a condition of 
unhindered power, the ideal of a despot 
(p. 587). 

This shows the lack of sympathetic 
insight into the ideals of the Upani- 
shads. Emancipation is the freedom 
from the restriotion of an individual 
self. True, the emanoipated soul gets 
to the essence of being and is therefore 
not limited by the common ethical code. 
This acquaintance with the basic being, 
because of its being not merely inteU 
lectual, has wide implications in the 
conorete life, if life continues after the 
first glimpse of Light. 

Spiritual insight is not purely an 
intolleotual understanding, nor merely 
an occasional insight. True spirituality 
is the unceasing consciousness of the 
unity wherein the vital-mental complex 
stands revealed and completely exposed. 
Emancipation is not a mere logical 
oonoept, it is a psyohological revelation, 
and implies a psyohologioal rearing 
up. But the psyohologioal revelation 
has a tremendous moulding effect upon 
the entire nature of the adept, and its 
infiuenoo penetrates into every part of 
our being and transforms the mental 
and the vital covers. 

The philosopher walks with bis intel- 
lectual apprehension, leaving the rest 
of his being to adapt aooording to the 
conditions of normal ethics. The adept 
lives the truth, aupra-intelleotual. The 
spiritual insight into such a truth has 
its praobioal bearing iu all parts of our 
complex being. Intellect becomes intui- 
tive, feeling rises into fine shades of 
blessedness. The man is completely 
re- born. So great is the opening that 
the life's adaptation becomes completely 
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fcraosforniod. The menfcal and vital 
planes are no longer disturbed by the 
individual instinots, but are exeroised 
by the inflow of the oosmio life and in- 
sight. The adept shines in a new 
splendour. 

Spirituality is not an expression in 
emotion, nor an indulgenoa in senti- 
mentality. Spirituality is something 
superior to religion as ordinarily under- 
stood, It is the life of vision and a life 
of complete transformation. The spiri- 
tual Insight does not leave the lower 
nature cold. It affeots a complete 
change in that part of being. Its influ- 
ence permeates through the vital and 
the mental being, so that the supra- 
mental truth can be effective on the 
vital-psychical planes. 

Whenever there has been such a call 
there has been unhesitatingly a separa- 
tion from and a forsaking of tiic wonted 
course of life, for this call comes from 
the deep of being. The call may come 
in any stage of life, before or after illu- 
mination, but whenever it comes, it 
comes with an irresistible force. The 
call for illumination is to be distin- 
guished from the call for realisation. 
The former is a call for preparation and 
training, the latter for unbroken illu- 
mination. Both require a fitness, but 
the fitness for illumination is to be dis- 
tinguished from the fitness for its con- 
tinuity. In both cases the vital and 


the mental being are to be purified and 
sharpened, but in the latter they should 
be made gradually so transparent that 
the spiritual life can have the medium 
completely fit for its expression. 

The Jivan Muktas may not differ 
amongst themselves in their illumina- 
tion, and they make no difference in 
the logical sense. Logically Jivan Mukti 
implies the crossing of ignorance. But 
psychologically a difference exists 
between the Jivan Muktas, and this 
difference is indicated in the texts 
(Mundaka) in the oonoeption of 
Brahmavit, Brahmavitvara, Brahma- 
vitvarishta. Logically they are in the 
same category, for they have crossed 
ignoranoe, but life is greater than logic, 
and with the fineness of our psychlo 
being a difference in the power and 
illumination of the psychic being 
naturally results. The transocudonoc 
is the same overy where, but the fine- 
ness of psychic being and vision is not 
the same in these stages. The finer the 
psyohio being, the greater is the possi- 
bility of illumination being sustained 
longer. This psyohio being is reared up 
by discipline, it is the evolution of the 
finest mentality. The finer the 
mentality, the greater is the illumina- 
tion. The forces of our being become 
wonderfully balanced as the supra- 
mental light is focussed through the 
psychic being. 
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Prof, 7. Mascara 

g lNOB the flawn of Hisfcory, in 
differont oountrios and olinsates, 
there have been human hearts and 
minds that have felt the oall of the 
Great Beyond. That there is a Truth 
in the Universe, that there is a Law, 
that there is an illimitable Love, 
Dante's " I’Amorohe move il solo ol* 
altre stolle (Love that moves the sun 
and the other stars) ” has been deeply 
felt again and again by the mystics of 
the East and the West. 

In mysticism we have voices that 
speak to us from experience. They 
may belong to different religions, but 
their final experiences transcend the 
ritual and the dogma of their respec- 
tive creeds. They all go to the final 
goal, and the final goal that they seek 
is one and the same. The Faramesh- 
vara, the infinite Spirit of the Universe, 
is not the private property of any 
especial religion or sect. 

Europe has not produced a religiom 
Of the five great religions of the world, 
three were born in or near Palestine, 
two in India. But this does not mean 
that great religious people have not 
come from Europe. How great some of 
them were, a brief survey of Spanish 
mysticism will show us. 

For some seven hundred years 
(711—1492) the Arabs were in Spain, 
And until the beginning of 12th century 
they held most of the Peninsula. In 
the same year of 1492 that the Arabs 
were driven out of Granada, their last 
refuge in Spain, the Spaniards were 
discovering the vast continent of 
America. In the next oentury, the 


M.d., {Cantab) 

Spanish Emperor Charles V wielded the 
greatest individual power that probably 
any man has ever had on the earth or 
may have in times to come. It was 
during his reign, and during the reign 
of his son, that there lived the greatest 
mystics of the Spanish school. 

Leaving aside lalamio mysticism, 
that flourished with groat splendour in 
Spain, nearly all the Spanish mystics 
lived and died with the 16 th century - 
Whilst Spanish pioneers were discover- 
ing new worlds. Spanish saints were 
exploring the infinite regions of their 
selves, and discovering wonderful holy 
lands in their own souls. I believe 
that the sudden outburst of mystJoism 
in some religious minds of Spain was 
due iu part to the same enthusiasm 
that gave fire and light to the Spaniards 
of that century in all branches of 
human activity. 

No great mystics are known in Spam 
after 1600 and only one before 1600. 
Bamon Lull (1235-1315) stands as a 
great medieval figure. He was born In 
the beautiful little island of Majorca, 
off the coast of Spain, in the Medi- 
terranean, in the same oentury when 
Italy gave to Europe three of its 
greatest religious men, and one of the 
greatest poets the world has produced: 
the angelic St. Francis of Assfssi 
(1182-1226), St. Bonaventura (1221- 
1274), St. Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274), 
a mystic and one of the greatest think- 
ers of Europe, and the sublime poet 
Dante (1265-1321). 

Bamon Lull came from a distin- 
guished Catalan family and Mb father 
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went with King James I to oonquer 
Majorca from the Arabs in 1229. In 
his youth he was a page in the Boyal 
House and much addicted to the plea- 
sures of the world. At the age of thirty- 
one he had a vision of the Christ and 
his attitude to the world was changed. 
He sold his property and distributed 
it to the poor, retaining some for his 
wife and children, took the Franciscan 
robe, retired to a mountain of the 
Island, and there he remained for 
several years spending his time in 
meditation and contemplation. There he 
collected thoughts and emotions for 
his first works. He travelled several 
times through Europe, parts of Asia 
and North Africa, seeing Kings and 
Popes, preaching and teaching his 
philosophy. He founded the first 
College of Oriental Languages in 
Europe in a beautiful mountain of 
Majorca near tbe sea. He wanted to 
convert the whole of Islam to Chris- 
tianity through argumentation and love 
and not by the sword. He met a cruel 
death in his 80th year at a sea port in 
North Africa where he was stoned to 
death by an Arab mob. 

His work is an encyclopaedia of the 
knowledge of his time. More than 
300 works are attributed to him. He 
wrote in his own native language 
Catalan and not in Latin, thus being 
tbe first European to write philosophy 
in a vernacular language. 

His mysticism is concentrated in his 
little treatise "The Book of the Lover 
and Beloved.'’ This work is composed 
of 369 short prose paragraphs. The 
prose is fluid, clear and nearly always 
intensely poetical. In the following 
verse it is filled with sweet longing:— 
"The paths whereon the lover goes 
in search of his Beloved are long 
and perilous. They are peopled 
with thoughts, signs and tears. 
They are illumined by love." 


Sometimes Lull reminds us of the 
Indian mystics, of their identification 
of God with Nature : 

"The birds were singing the dawn, 
and the Beloved, who is the dawn, 
awoke ; and the birds finished 
their song, and the Lover died in 
the dawn for his Beloved." 

A touch of Oriental humour is felt 
in the following verse : 

"The Lover was sitting alone in the 
shade of beautiful trep : And men 
passed by and asked why he was 
sitting alone : the Lover answered. 
I am alone, now that I am bearing 
and seeing you. Until now I was 
in the Company of my Beloved,” 

Sometimes he concentrates in a few 
sublime lines the essence of the Yoga 
doctrine : 

The light of the Beloved’s chamber 
came to illumine the Chamber of 
the Lover, that darkness might be 
dispelled and that it might be iillod 
with joys, longings and thoughtg. 
And the lover cast everything out 
of his Chamber to make room for 
the Beloved," 

The lifo of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
(1491-1556), who opens the golden era 
of Spanish mysticism, was as full of 
adventure as that of Bamon Lull. The 
son of a noblo family in the North of 
Spain, he was an officer in the Spanish 
army until the age of thirty. He had 
to lie long in bed as a result of a serious 
wound received in battle, and during 
that time his mind pondered on the 
eternal problems of man* After living 
for a time in a cave in the sacred moun- 
tain of Monserrat, in the north of 
Barcelona, ho went to Borne and Pales- 
tine, and at the age of 33 he started to 
learn Latin with the children at a 
school in Barcelona. He went to the 
University of Paris and to London 
during a summer vacation, and after 
several years of residence in Paris took 
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his M.A. Degree at that University at 
the age of 44. Long was his struggle 
before the dream of his life could be 
fuldliod — the foundation of the Sooiety 
of Jesus. But difSoulties seemed to 
increase his energy. It has been said 
of St. Ignatius that " he was a mystio, 
but his mysticism made him assuredly 
one of the most powerful human 
engines that ever lived." 

His spiritual exercises, which with 
his letters constitute practically all his 
work, are a model of exposition of 
practical spirituality expressed in a 
forcible and concentrated form. I shall 
only refer to his three ways of prayer. 
The first is oral prayer. The second is 
mental prayer, when the mind medi- 
tates on the meaning of each word of the 
prayer. The third is rhythmic prayer. 
The breath is indrawn, and whilst it 
is resting in the body (Skt. Kumbhaka) 
the mind concentrates on the first word 
of a prayer. The breath is drawn out 
and drawn in again and then the mind 
meditates on the soeond word ete., by 
rhythmic breath. 1 have not seen a 
satisfactory commentary on this prayer 
of St. Ignatius: a comparative study 
of the same and of the Franayama in 
Yoga might lead to very interesting 
conclusions. 

Leaving aside St. Francis Xavier, 
well-known in India, we can go to the 
Franoisoan, Pranoisoo de Osuna (1497- 
1542), We know very little of his life, 
but we have his works in Latin and 
Spanish. His greatest works which he 
called spiritual alphabet reveal that 
intense praotioal spirituality which 
oharaoterised the Spanish mystios of 
^he golden age. They are not satisfied 
with uttering a few songs of longing 
love. They want some oonorete mental 
ways whereon the soul may walk to- 
wards the Great Goal. 

Three ideas ** says Osuna, " want 
We to give to those that seek God. The 
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first is that friendship and communica- 
tion with God are possible in this life. 

the second thati since God is 

impartial to all beings, this oommuni- 
cation is not less possible to you, Oh 
man, whoever you may bo, than to 

others The third is that in 

order to seek this communication it is 
necessary that the soul should have a 
continual intense longing and stop not 

until the goal is reached ".The 

work of Osuna had a great infiuenoe on 
St. Teresa and was her guide in her 
first struggle towards light. In spite 
of its importance there is no single 
translation of it in English. 

St. Peter of Alcantara (1499-1562) 
is one of the most sympathetic figures 
of that age. The son of a very import- 
ant noble family on the frontier of 
Portugal, he was sent to Salamanca 
University at an early age. At the age of 
fifteen ho took the Franoisoan robe, and 
his sanctity being soon rooognised by 
his brothers in the Order at twenty, he 
was made Superior of a monastery. 
The king of Portugal called him to bis 
court several times to oousult him on 
high problems of the State. In the last 
years of his life he had a groat personal 
infiaenca on St. Teresa, who has left 
some charming descriptions of hia per 
Bonality* She tells us that during 
forty years of his life he only slept an 
hour and a half a day, and never cover- 
ed his head or hia feet during that time* 
His cell was about five feet long, and 
he slept in it sitting on the floor. Hia 
austerities seem to have been rewarded 
with great miraoulous powers. People 
saw him several times rising in the air, 
rapt in contemplation. Unfortunately 
ho wrote very little, Only a little work 
of his is known — his “Treatise on 
Prayer an 1 Meditation " that was soon 
translated into English. I think, how- 
ever, that only part of this boqk wag 
composed by him. 
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Through wanfi of space, I can only 
mention the names of the great preacher 
Juan de Ayila (1500-1569), the Francis- 
can Juan de los angeles (1536-1609) 
and Diego de Estella (1524-1578), also 
a Franciscan. The chief work of Estol- 
la, " A Hundred Meditations on the 
Love of God” was translated into 
English by the English Jesuit, Bobcrt 
Southwell (1561-1595). The manus- 
cript was lost and edited during the 
last century as an original work of 
Southwell, and the last editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and of the 
Oatholic Cyclopaedia still mention this 
work as the original of Southwell. 

The Dominican Luis de Granada 
(1504' 1588) occupies a great position 
in Spanish literary history. He is 
the first great Spanish mystic to use 
the vernacular in a literary way. 
Bamon Lull had indeed preceded him 
by 300 years, but he had written in 
Catalan, and not in Castilian, the 
language that became the chief lan- 
guage in the Peninsula and is now 
spoken by some ninety million people, 
in nineteen independent countries* 

Luis de Granada has been called the 
"Cicero of Spain,” and certainly by the 
majesty of his prose he deserves that 
epithet. He was besides t-Iie greatest 
preacher of his time, and his name was 
known all over Europe. His works 
that are very numerous including 
those in Latin, were published in 
several printing houses of Europe, and 
some of them wore soon translated into 
several European language?. 

Luis de Loon (1527-1591) studied at 
Salamanca where ha soon joined the 
Augustinian Order, and afterwards 
became Professor of Theology at that 
famous University. He translated parts 
of the Old Testament into beautiful 
Spanish and also translated soma 
Greek and Latin poems. He was a 
great classic scholar, and in his 


original work both in prose and verse 
he, like Luis de Granada, has become 
classic in Spanish. His prose is perhapi] 
the most beautiful ever written in 
Spanish, purely from the point of view 
of style, and if his original poetioal 
production is very limited, some of 
his poems can rank amongst the 
greatest in European literature. The 
north star of those two greatest reli. 
gious man was continually their 
Beloved. 

We come now to the two greatest 
figures of Spanish mysticism. They 
are the moon and the sun of the 
mystic sky : St. Teresa (1515 — 1582) 
and St. John of the Cross (1512-1591). 

Born of a most virtuous family of 
some distinction in the little town of 
Avila in the west of Spain, St. Teresa 
gave to God from her earliest years hor 
beat thoughts and purest love. She 
became a nun at a Carmelite consent 
at a very early age, but it was nob 
until she was past forty that the doors 
of interior heaven were open to hor 
and she enjoyed the ineffable blisj of 
contact with the Beloved. She started 
a reform of her Order, and before lior 
death she founded some thirty convoats. 
She had to struggle against groat 
difficulties, but the ojuraga of a groat 
man dwelt in the hoirt of that kiadoit 
of women, and she succeeded ia her 
divine intentions. She wanted lur 
spiritual daughters to enjoy the highoat 
states of spirituality. 

Her works are delightful readiay 
even from a purely literary point of 
view, though naturally they lose a deal 
in being translated from the Spanish. 
She is always human, she wrote 
as it speaking; a delightful touch of 
humour, and simple and homely 
similes gave life to her narrations ; she 
touches the sublime at many a poinbi 
and w0 feel in reading her works that 
we hear the words of probably one o 
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thd graatesti women that have lived on 
this earth. Her ohiet works, from a 
spiritual point of view, are her Life 
and The Interior Castle, besides several 
others, and several hundred letters. 
The essence of her teaching is this. 

Our soul is a garden where flowers 
and foul weeds grow ; these are our 
virtues and our vices* We must have 
the virtues and take oare to water our 
garden with the waters of prayer, and 
the Lord himself will come one day to 
meet us amongst the flowers. The 
garden can bo watered in four ways ; 
by drawing water from a well, it is 
hard ; by a water-wheel and buoketa 
drawn by bullocks^ it is easier ; or the 
Lord may send rain from the sky, then 
the garden is watered at its best with 
no elFort on our part. These four 
wators correspond to the four degrees 
of prayer. With the last water the 
divine rain of grace ooinos. The four 
degrees of prayer are : prayer of re- 
colloction, when all the faoultioa of the 
soul are indrawn ; prayer of quiet, 
when love is peacefully reposing on 
tho Lord, though memory and under- 
standing may wander about dreams of 
tho senses, when the three faculties are 
resting on the Beloved, prayer of union, 
where human consciousness is lost and 
only divine consciousness remains. 
After that the spiritual marriage takes 
place ; the soul is merged in the divine 
soul as water falling into the sea or as 
sunlight coming from two windows and 
merging in a room. In the ecstatic 
state, breath stops, the circulation of 
tije blood gets paralysedi the body 
bocomes rigid. Notice the corrospond- 
onco of these stages with Pratyahara, 
I^barana, Dhyana and Samadhi in 
^oga. Supernatural phenomena some- 
iiinies take plaoe. St. Teresa desoribea 
moat vividly her impressions when she 
first folt her body rising from the 
firound into the air. 


St. John of the Cross was born from 
a very modest family, but sueoeeded in 
joining the Carmelite Order and was 
sent to the University of Salamanca 
where ho studied several years and took 
Holy Orders. He met St. Teresa when 
he was about twenty-seven and she was 
already fifty four. She induced him to 
start the reform of the Carmelite friars# 
He suffered subsequently a nine months' 
imprisonment at tho hands of some 
friars of his Order who did not like the 
austerity of the reform, and he suffered 
during that time much moral and 
physical torture. Like St. Peter of 
Alcantara he was known for his aus- 
terities* Ilo has left us four main 
w^orks in prose and a few poems. His 
poems are tho greatest lyrics in 
Spanish, and I bjlievo the greatest 
mystic poems in any European langu- 
age. Tho throe moat important ones 
are:— The Dark Night of the Soul, 
Fiarao of Living Love, and Spiritual 
Canticle. His prose works are long 
commentaries on these poems. 

In many ways St. John of the Cross, 
whom I should place still higher than 
St. Teresa, offers a contrast to that 
wonderful woman saint. His work in 
bulk is much more limited* He never 
tolls anything of his own life or perso* 
nality. Whilst St. Teresa’s work is 
permeated with a delightful realism, 
St. John of the Gross is the most 
metaphysical of the Spanish mystics. 
He seems to have loft the material 
world so far bohind that his mind is 
continually scanning the Infinite. 
Tho centre of his teaohing is that love 
transforms us into the objeet we 
love. If we love earth, wa become 
earth, if we love God we become trans- 
formed into God. Ho says : “ If thou 
attachest thyself to some thing, thy 
soul cannot plunge into the All "• 
" God will never be reached through 
love by those who love His things more 
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than they love Him Thus he intro- 
duoes us to his famous and mysterious 
“DarkNight of theSoul". The plea- 
sures of the senses have to be abandon- 
ed : that is the dark night of the 
senses. Then in the darkness of faith 
we must go through the terrible nights 
of the understanding, memory and will ; 
but the dawn of divine light will oome 
and the wanderer will find himself face 
to face with the Beloved. The Beloved 
is everywhere and in one of his poems 
St* John of the Gross exclaims : ** My 
Beloved, Thou art the mountains, the 
silent solitary valleys, the strange far 
away Islands, the sounding rivers, the 
whistling of the breezes. " 

St. John of the Gross stands high 
amongst those torch- bearers of huma- 
nity, who in the dark night of our 
souls, show us the path to the Great 


Beyond. Well could he say with a 
joyful assurance in one of his poems : 

** For well know I the fount that flows 
and runs, although It is dark ". 


Bibliographical Note There are good 
translations in English of the works of St. 
Teresa and St. John’’ of the Cross by tho 
Benedictines of Stanbrook Abbey and 
D. Lewis. 

The two volumes of Prof, B. Allison Pcorg, 
Studies of tho Spanish Mystics, are of value 
to English readers chiefly for their transla- 
tions and bibliography, and they are practi. 
cally the only works in English on llio 
subject. In touching the more subtle points 
in mysticism and pure literary criticism there 
is, however, a good deal of oontroversial 
matter in the work of Prof. Peers. It must 
also bo remembered that Spanish mysticism 
produced some four thousand works during its 
golden ago and tho ago following it. Miny of 
them arc still unedited. A serious historical 
survey of that great spiritual movement may 
not be possible for years to come. 


VEDANTA IN THE MAKING 

By Dr.Sarojhmar Das, MAu (Gal,) Ph» D, (London) 


^HILE ceasing to claim immuta- 
ble perfection for the hymns 
of the Ugveda, tho more rational pro- 
cedure would be to recognise distinct 
levels of perfection in tho Bgveda with- 
out prejudice to its integrity or inner 
continuity. As a matter of fact, conti- 
nuity of process, as we have recently 
learnt, does not demand that the last 
phase of it should be prefigured in the 
very first, but that it is perfectly com- 
mensurate with the emergence of real 
differences in respective levels of the 
process. Such is undoubtedly the case 
with the different strata of tho Bgveda 
against the background of a thought- 
continuity— not surely an ‘unbroken* 
continuity, if by that were meant one, 
exclusive of real differences. For, as 


the late Professor Wallace taughli U9 
long ago, ' all development is by breaks 
and yet makes for continuity ’ ^ 
There is, of course, no unanimity on 
the question of strata in Bgvedio 
thought. The stratifioation that will 
meet the ends of a philosophical study 
is the threefold one of naturalistio 
polytheism, monotheism, and agnostic 
monism along with henotheism, pan- 
theism, and panentheism as their 
correlates in their varied permutation 
and combination. As already observed, 
the inherent synoretlsm of the Bgvedio 
thought and oulture makes it well nigh 
impossible to mark off one stratum 
rigidly from another, each bei ng ess^ 

7. 'Wallace, Prolegomena to HegeVs Loo^ 
(2nd ed.), p. 476. 
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tlally a oomposlte structure comparable 
more or less to the Anaxagorean ** Ho- 
inomsrs,'* according to which ' in all 
there is something of all.* Now, as in 
the case of all first beginnings of a 
'thinking consideration of things* in 
the Hegelian sense, the naturalistic 
polytheism of the ^gveda is a conglo- 
merate mass of religions, mythology 
and philosophy, or science in the wider 
sense of the term, the pivot of which is 
a full and frank recognition of a plura- 
lity of gods. It must be distinctly 
understood, at the very outset, that the 
anthropological interest in the Vedic 
religion gives an initial misdirection to 
all dispassionate enquiry by assimila- 
ting it to animism, spiritism and the 
like. This serves only to mystify the 
issue instead of focussing its light on 
the central theme. The Kgvedio reli- 
gion, whatever else it might be. is not 
an anthropological specimen merely. It 
is, in all conscience, a naturalistic poly- 
theism, and not a polytheistic, or any 
other type of naturalism. It is no less 
different from naturalism in the modern 
sense of the term, than it is from the 
Greek prototype of the case in Hylo* 
zoism. Then, again, the religion of the 
Ijlgveda, although mainly nourished by 
its interest in the operations of nature 
or natural phenomena, is as much a 
natural as a social religion. 

The Devas or gods of the ll'^veda 
have had, like us mortal), their share of 
vicissitudes at the bands of its inter- 
preters. Some are of opinion that it Is 
one and the same God that beams 
through the protean masks of godhood, 
And , therefore, its apparent polytheism 
is but a masked monofiheism. Some, 
^gain, hold, in deference to the realities 
of the situation, as also a preponderate- 
ly theiatio interest, that the gods are 
only * the allegorical representations of 
the attributes of the Supreme Deity.* 
Others, again, believe the gods to be 
29 


mere magic formulae In the keeping of 
Levitioal priesthood of a primitive peo- 
ple. Sayana, whose commentary on 
the Ijtgveda stands to this day as the 
very monument of orthodox scholarship, 
favours a naturalistio interpretation of 
the gods. Although it sounds paradoxi- 
cal, all of these explanations, and none 
of these, are at onoe true, — in as much 
as eaoh contains only a fragment of 
truth, the highest plausibility belong- 
ing, of course, to Say ana's interpre- 
tation. Now, the plurality of the Bevai 
is frankly based on their functional 
differences. To put it bluntly, a Deva 
is what he does — a category that ig 
comprehensive enough to include the 
(unctions he is authoritatively invested 
wlth^. Accordingly, those who exploit, 
in the interest of non- dualism or sin- 
gularism, the promisouous naming of 
the gods, and the constant interchange 
of their functions, overlook this basic 
fact. It is their contention, pure and 
simple, that there is no distinction 
between the gods in respect of names 
and (auctions, and that this distinction 
between the gods has not been recogni- 
sed because of their oneness in respect 
of substantive or essential existence. 
What detracts from the cogency of this 
argument is the simultaneous acknow- 
ledgment made by these very people, 
following the Nirukia^i that all the 
gods are but the members of One 
Supreme Spirit. The metaphor that is 
drawn upon in this regard by the 
Bgveda itself, viz,, that of ' branches of 
a tree * is equally suggestive. What 
these two telling examples oonolusively 
establish, by force of their logical impli- 
oatioQ, is that the gods maintain their 

8 ^ sn 

— Nirukta. 

9 Uc4»nf5r 

NWtikta, vii, i. 


10 e. g. in V. 40 v. 
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integrity and individuality — a function- 
al difference, at least, though not a 
substantive one—without prejudice to 
the notion of distinction, without a 
difference, in the unity of the whole. 
There is no sense in speaking of the 
gods as parts or members of a unity-^ 
no matter whether it is the unity of a 
sacius, or a self* conscious being — unless 
these parts or members are recognised 
as such in the unity of the whole. 
Whether this * membership* in question 
stands committed to the Hegelian 
principle of 'unity-in difference 'need 
not deter us here ; but what it 
clearly demands is the recognition that 
the so-called 'members* are not like 
' elements * masked together in a dis- 
tinctionless unity — of the type of the 
' Absolute ' in which all cows are black. 
For, after all, there is a world of differ- 
ence between an ' element ' and a 
' member * of a whole, and it is only by 
an abuse of language that the two can 
be used synonymously. 

Here as elsewhere, Yaska's interpre- 
tation seems to be on the true line of 
advance, so far as it allows full latitude 
to varieties of function as the basis 
of multiple designations of eaoh god. 

— Nirukta, Daivatakan- 
dam, vii, 5.). It is on this basis that 
he proceeds to classify the Yedio gods, 
and proposes a triadic classification of 
these into terrestrial, aerial and oeles- 
tial, corresponding to the three regions 
of prthivi, antariksham and dyauh. 
Thus is laid the foundation of a science 
of mythological interpretation recog- 
nised by Yaska'-'the Adhidaivata, the 
Aitihasika, the Adhiyajna and the 
Adhyatmika school. Of these the 
Adhyatmika school of mythological in- 
terpretation which, in its enunciation of 
self as the central principle of explana- 
tion, distinctly anticipates the main 


findings of the Samkhya and Vedanta 
systems of thought, is worthy of our 
attention. Starting from the Purmha^ 
sukta (Bg. X. 90.) there is to be found 
a persistent effort to institute a close 
oorrespondenoe and affinity between 
the microcosm and the macrocosm. In 
the Purusha-sukta Itself, the gods are 
made ont to be the agents of creation, 
and the body of the great . Purmha the 
stuff of which the world is made. The 
creation act is figuratively spoken of as 
a sacrifice with ' the Supreme Puruaha 
himself as forming the victim.' Muir 
is staggered at the sacrilegious ' profa- 
nity * ’ ^ of such a representation. Those 
who bring an open mind to bear on 
the question would much rather testify 
to the profundity and grandeur of the 
theme. Leaving aside its later symbo- 
lism together with all its fantastic 
speculations, one is constrained to 
admit the force of its philosophic impli- 
cation. Creation is herein conocivod as 
a self-abnegation or a self-denying ordi- 
nance on the part of the Creator. It is 
suggestive of an original soU-heterisa- 
tion and a passing over into the other- 
ness of an external world as a point of 
extreme self-alienation. There can be. 
indeed, no suggestion of ' profanity ’ io 
a case of self- immolation or self-saori- 
fice— a voluntary acceptance, on the 
part of the Creator, of the bondage of 
oreation. Thus is also secured a funda- 
mental oneness of essonoa between the 
world within and the world without, 
between the subjective and the object- 
ive. without the suggestion of a basic 
dualism, which is too likely to creep 
into any story of oreation that is not 
otherwise armed against a radical 
antithesis between the two. What is 
further, noteworthy here from the 
philosophic point of view is the pros- 
cription of the anthropomorphic method 


11, Vide Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V. p» 373. 
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which has undoubtedly its 
nse 80 long as it is saddled with safe* 
guards* On the application of this 
method, what is interpreted as regards 
the gods {adhidaivatam) as earth, 
atmosphere and sky becomes mind, 
breath and speech as regards the self 
{adhyatmam) — wind, fire, sun, the 
quarters and the moon corresponding 
respectively to breath, speech, eye, 
ear and mind. The parallelism of the 
macrocosm with the microcosm, of 
the cosmic order with the psycho- 
logical functions of the man comes 
in for further elaboration, when the 
space within the heart is held to corres- 
pond to cosmic space, the breath of 
man to the wind, the speech to fire, 
the eye to the sun, the ear to the moon, 
the mind to the lightning. It is held 
that there are five cosmic spaces, five 
gods of nature, five classes of beings, 
and correspondingly we have five vital 
airs, five senses, five parts of the body. 
Finally, there is Dharma, law and truth 
for the world and for the man ; and the 
cumulative force of all these evidences 
of parallelisms proves that ' the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm are interrela- 
ted in an indissoluble union of recipro- 
cal service and support.’ These 
suggestions of parallelism, although not 
presented in a strictly philosophical 
form, are nevertheless fraught with 
immense importance for later philoso- 
phic constructions. Viewed in their 
historical perspective, they may be said 
to contain the germ-plasm of Idealism 
Asd Bealism in Indian thought with all 
their minute ramifications and notable 
variations. But in themselves they 
stand at the parting of ways, and are 
guaoeptible as much of a realistic, as of 

•^Nirukta, 

13. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
and ^anishadSf Vol. 11. 


an idealistic construction. From the 
standpoint of epistemology, the under- 
lying assumption of all these paralle- 
lisms is, as was also in the case of 
Empedocles of old, that like is known 
by like (similia similibus percipiuntur)^ 
It would be perhaps more to the point 
to compare here Schopenhauer's ' an- 
throposophy' with its view of the world 
imacranthropos) , according to which 
man as the union of will (which is the 
thing- in-itself) and body (which is only 
an objectification of the will) furnishes 
'the key to the whole question cf meta- 
physics.’ Such is indeed the implica- 
tion of the cryptic Saying current 
among thinkers of the Vaishnava school 
that what is in this pot of the human 
body is to be found in the world abroad 
(t. e.t the primordial egg). 

As already observed, the so-called 
' polytheism ’ of the R^veda does not 
stand for an unmitigated pluralism, 
bereft of any redeeming grace either 
from the logical or the religious point 
of view. Properly speaking, it marks 
a phase of qualified pluralism in the 
gradual emergence of a growing sense 
of the One in the many. This first 
feature cf Hindu theism is clearly evi- 
denced by the concept of organic de- 
pendence in the way of major and 
minor {angapratyanga bhavah) among 
the gods in their relation to one another 
— by the concepts, in particular, of 
reciprocal inherence {anyonyasrayah) 
and reciprocal generation {anyonyot* 
pattih). As against an anarchical re* 
gime of the gods implied in the term 
' polytheism,' the inherent unifying 
tendency of the Vedio religion exhibits 
itself without detriment, however, to 
the individuality of the gods distri- 
butively, in the collective concept 
of sarvadevata, or the one more com- 
monly used visvedevah. What such a 
concept clearly stipulates for is a fe- 
derated community of gods, without the 
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suggestion either of an absolute or 
limited monarchy , — if at all, only a 
divine sovereignty in a state of shifting 
equilibrium. Perhaps it would not be 
going too far to infer, from the non- 
elision of the infieotional suffix in the 
colleotive term ' visvedevah* that full 
oonoession has been made for the res- 
pective rights of each god in the 
pantheon, just as in stressing the in- 
dividuality of the component members 
of a collection or assembly, such as 
' jury,’ for example, the term is always 
used in the plural. To what extent this 
divine communism was influenced and 
moulded by the social environment of 
the people of that age, it is not easy 
to determine. The Vedio pantheon 
might have been, for aught we know, 
the replica of a particulate structure in 
ancient Indian polity, evolving from the 
association of free men as the basis of 
the corporate life in tribal assembly 
and village community and, through 
village government by such corpora- 
tions as sabhas and samitis, exhibiting 
its typical character in centrifugal ten> 
denoies against the incidence of a Cen- 
tral State with sola sovereignty, (vide 
Dr. B.U.SobiVs syllabus) It is, there- 
fore, quite in the fitness of things that 
the priest should no longer appear in the 
role of the mediator, but only as the 
agent and representative of the yojnika 
or the congregation before the altar 
united in mind and purpose. Nowhere 
does it come out so pointedly as in the 
high-pitched strain of unison on which 
the Ilgveda closes — United be your 
intentions, united (the wishes) of your 
hearts, united be your thoughts, so 
that there may be thorough union 
among you. It would be carrying 
a philosophical interpretation to its 

?niRr f: i 


breaking-point in trying, as some havs 
done, to elicit from the suggested view 
of unity of purpose between different 
minds, the metaphysical creed of Ad- 
vaitism with its doctrine of an existen- 
tial oneness of souls. 

It is necessary to consider certain 
accessory phenomena contributory to- 
wards the emergence of the next higher 
stage, namely, of monotheism. At the 
very outset one can not help comment- 
ing on the doubtful wisdom of coining 
the term * henotheism’ to designate a 
stage in the evolution of the religious 
consciousness of the race— a stage 
which is over in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and justifies itself only by 
a perpetual self-transcendence. The 
mental state that is supposed to have 
originated it clearly belies the clear- 
out neatness and definiteness that suoh 
a coinage of a new term is suggestive 
of. It is pre eminently a case of arrest- 
ed development, the accompanying 
mental state of the worshipper having 
only a transitive and not a substantive 
reality. While admitting that Heno- 
theism, as 'an unconscious groping to- 
wards monotheism’ seoras to be the 
result of the logic of religion, Prof. 
Radhakrishnan rightly observes tliat 
‘ the whole position is a logical contra- 
diction, where the heart showed the 
right path of progress and belief 
oontradioted it.’ Indeed, such a 
rotatory monotheism satisfies neither 
the requirements of logical rigour nor 
of religious integrity* Aooordinglyi 
there seems to be no exaggeration about 
Bloomfield’s desoription of it a® 

* polytheism grown cold in servioe, and 
un-nice in its distinctions, leading to 
an opportunist monotheism, in which 
every god takes hold of the sceptre and 


15. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 9- 
IG. The Religion of the Veda, p. 199- 

{To be continued) 



THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHIC ENDEAVOUR 

By G, V. Srinivasa Murthy, M. A. 


Introductory 

t HILOSOPHY which oneo enjoyed 
great prestige as the * queen of 
the soienoes ' has fallen into discredit 
in recent years. Philosophy, wo are 
told, has become abstract, barren and 
fruitless. The immense advance in 
science and scientific inventions, and 
the purely intollectualistio method 
employed by philosophers have been 
not a little responsible for the over- 
throw of philosophy from its original 
post of honour. The rescue of philo- 
sophy from its present plight consists 
in an endeavour to take into account 
the facts disclosed by science and to 
offer a solid foundation for human life* 
Such an achievement is impossible un- 
less we examine the nature of our task 
and the adequacy of our instrument. 
In this essay I propose to consider the 
nature of philosophic endeavour and 
the equipment necessary for successful 
philosophizing. We may describe the 
nature of philosophizing by way of 
pointing out its relation to science. 

II 

Philosophy and Science 
Philosophy docs not consist of a 
definite set of thoughts expressed in 
conceptual formulae. Wc cannot oven 
speak of philosophy but only of philo- 
sophizing. What the philosophers 
have is an experience, an understanding 
of it, and an attitude of mind. Science 
On the other hand, is an organised or 
Systematised body of knowledge. It is 
precise, exact, and quantitative. While 
Science deals only with a certain 


department of the universe, philosophy 
has the whole universe for its subject 
matter. While science starts with 
certain assumptions, philosophy criti- 
cally examines those assumptions. It 
is one of the virtues of philo- 
sophy that it takes nothing for 
granted. Everything must be tested 
by logic and life before it can be 
accepted as true. Though philosophy 
is not science it is scientific in its 
attitude in so far as it attempts to 
view things with freedom from pro- 
possessions and prejudices. But the 
scope and function of the two are 
different* The interest of science is 
mainly cognitive ; that of philosophy 
is the whole of experience, the cogni- 
tive, the emotional and the volitional, 
as well as the conditions that make 
possible such experiences. When either 
science or philosophy mistakes its 
vocation it goes astray. When phy- 
sical science pronounces the judgment 
that the whole world is material it 
goes beyond itself and so is led into 
error. When philosophy asserts that 
the whole universe can be completely 
explained merely in terras of mind, it 
makes the same mistake. Philosophy 
must evolve a method which does 
justice to all facts of life and views 
things in right proportion. Let us 
pass in review the leading methods of 
philosophic enquiry. 

Ill 

The Past Philosophic Methods 
Descartes was the first among the 
moderns, who, inspired by the mathe- 
matical spirit of the age, sought to rest 
all philosophical oonolusions on as clear 
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and distinct’ foundations as those of 
mathematical truths. He insisted on 
application of the mathematical method 
to philosophy in drawing out deduc- 
tively fresh conclusions from self- 
evident principles. But he gave a 
wrong lead to philosophic thought in 
his expression of the unbounded confi- 
dence in the ability of reason to reveal 
the whole universe. The exclusion of 
sense-experience from his theory of 
knowledge is at the basis of all evil in 
modern philosophy. The redaction ad 
ahmrdum of a purely rationalistic 
method is reached in the philosophy 
of Wolf. John Locke, the founder of 
British empiricism, sought to find an 
explanation of the whole universe on 
the basis of pure sense ‘experience to 
the exclusion of reason and the impos- 
sibility of such an one-sided method is 
clearly seen in the scepticism of David 
Hume. The sceptical conclusions were 
so clearly and unequivocally expressed 
by Hume that they ‘awoke Kant from 
his dogmatic slumber' and thus gave 
rise to a system of philosophy which 
was bound to influence all subse- 
quent speculation. Even Kant’s cri- 
tical method is not critical enough. 
While recognising the claims of 
reason and sense it failed to achieve 
a proper coordination of the two 
with the result a false theory of 
knowledge and a dualistic metaphysics 
came into being. Starting from a dis- 
cord between reason and sense Kant 
could not harmonise the two* Hegel 
outs at the root of the dualism of the 
phenomenal and the noumonal worlds 
by employing the famous dialectic 
method. Ho examines one category 
after another with a viev/ to discover- 
ing a concept which is self-consistent, 
which does not contradict itself. He 
arrives at the category of the absolute, a 
category which does not contradict 
itself but explains the whole of experi- 


ence* The phenomenal and the nou- 
menal worlds are not separate and 
independent but are the expressions of 
a single spirit. The same method is 
employed in the great work of F. H. 
Bradley, ‘Appearance and Reality*. 
But the dialectic method appears to be 
purely intellectualistic in character. 
The whole thing appears to be an 
unearthly ballot of blPodless cate- 
gories.’ 

IV 

Contemporary Methods : Bergson 
and William James 
The intuitive method of Bergson and 
the pragmatic method of William 
James enter a very strong protest 
against the purely intollcctualistio 
method. Wo must admit that those act 
as healthy correctives. The pragmatic 
method insisting on ‘ utility ’ as the 
standard has led to a very narrow 
world— the Industrial world and noth- 
ing more. The pragmatic method baa 
failed to give a sufficiently permanent 
and comprehensive speculative found- 
ation for the rapidly developing indus- 
trial America. It is this want that is 
very keenly felt by John Dewey in his 
address to the International Philosophic 
cal Congress of 1926 on * Philosophy 
and Civilisation ’ when he complains of 
the “ lack of imagination in generating 
leading ideas.” The method of intuition 
propounded by Bergson strikes a truer 
note. We must not be satisfied with 
merely knowing about the object, look- 
ing around it, but must have an insight 
into the inner nature of things. We 
must instal ourselves into the move- 
ment, be one with the life process in 
order to have a grip on fact. 

The Indian Point of Vieuo 
Though wo commend Bergson’s 
method of intuition we cannot be one 
with it. By our survey of the western 
methods of philosophizing we have seen 
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that they are more oonoerned with the 
mind than with the heart. The western 
oonoeption of the universe is very limi- 
ted. The idea of a large spiritual ex- 
perienoe to be lived out ' here and now ' 
is foreign to it. The Indian philosopher 
protests against the attempt at making 
philosophy merely " a thinking consi- 
deration of things." Philosophy is not 
the discovery of an abstract concept. 
It is not an empty vision. It is a 
concrete vision — a vision which inspires 
and is inspired by life and conduct. It 
is not something to be got by studying 
books, but something to be acquired by 
passing through an experience. It is 
something to be lived and realised. No 
theory, however original, can be of 
signidcanoe if it is contentless. Hence 
a certain environment, a certain dis- 
ciplining of life is essential to one who 
is intent on philosophizing, desirous of 
discovering a solid basis of human life, 
founded on a world-view which is logi- 
cally coherent and emotionally satisfy- 
ing. One cannot speak of an universe 
which one has not realised in one’s own 
experience. It is this attitude that is 
oharaoteristio of the Indian method of 
philosophizing. In India nobody has 
a right to philosophize unless he quali- 
fies himself for suoh a task. A certain 
daty is enjoined on him, failing to per- 
form which incapacitates him from pur- 
suing the quest of reality ; the successful 
performance of the same announces his 
fitness for it. The doty that is demand- 
6d by a philosophic life is marked by a 
largeness of experience and breadth of 
outlook. We may briefly describe the 
pi^eparation necessary to acquire the 
^igbt to philosophize. 

Adhikara {Fitness for Philosophizing) 

The most outstanding of the Indian 
Bystems of metaphysics is Vedanta and 
the qualifications required of a Vedantio 
student are described by Sankara. The 


description is marked by a brilliant 
psyohological analysis of a soul march- 
ing steadily towards the realisation of 
the universal life. The method aims 
not merely at moral discipline but 
intellectual conviction as well. The 
acquisition of the following four quali- 
ties makes one a fit dlsoiple of the 
Qoddess of Wisdom. 

1. "Discrimination between things 
eternal and non-eternal." This state- 
ment must be interpreted with caution. 
It should not be understood to mean 
that ' disoriminative knowledge' should 
be possessed whole and entire by a 
student who is still on the threshold of 
philosophio life. It only means that 
the student must have the power of 
thought to know that there are things 
of intrinslo value as distinguished from 
those of instrumental value and that 
the former alone ought to be steadily 
realised. What is required is only a 
certain capacity and a certain tendency 
which aotualise themselves as life pro- 
ceeds. 

2. " Renunciation of the enjoyment 
of the rewards here and in the other 
world." An action must be done, a 
rule must be followed, not because it 
brings reward of some kind or other but 
because it aids in the realisation of the 
Goal of existence. If the student of 
philosophy concerns himself with rela- 
tive goods and temporary satisfaction 
he loses the wood for the trees. Noth- 
ing in the empirical world can give final 
satisfaction. A certain detachment is 
essential to concentrate one's whole self 
on the ideal to be realised. 

3. " The possession of a group of six 
qualities." The first two of these Sama 
and Dama respectively represent the 
control of the mind and of the senses. 
Uparati denotes abstention from things 
which lack philosophio interest; Titiksha 
means the possession of fortitude and 
courage to ' bear the pairs of opposites 
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like heat and cold/ pain and pleasure. 
Samadhana is the power of oonoentra- 
lion on the ideal to bo realised. Sraddha 
is faith in the ide^l. It is respect for 
truth, which means readiness to work 
for its aohievement and is a groat help 
in securing stability of effort. It is a 
form of reverence and need not neoes- 
sarily be opposed to reason. It only 
excludes vacillation, of mind that leads 
to constant shifting of ideals.” 

4. " The desire for self-realisation.*' 
The possession of other qualities is use- 
less without an intense desire for self- 
realisation. It is this desire that acts 
as an effective spur to effort and acti- 
vity. 

Conclusion 

The acquisition of the qualities so far 
described fits one for the task of philo- 
sophizing. In insisting on the prepa- 
ration for philosophic life wo are simply 
following the example set by science* 
Nobody can bo a scientist unless he 
cultivates the spirit of impartial judg- 
ment and trains his powers of ohser- 
vation and interpretation. The scientist 


creates for himself the factors of his 
observation. So also the philosopher 
must equip himself by means of an 
effioient system of training, a system 
which enables him to live a dedicated 
life, which leads him to create an ex- 
perience in which the contradictions of 
life find a fruitful source of explanation. 
The Bucoess in philosophio explanation 
depends very greatly on jacts supplied 
by the richest experience possible, just 
as the success of scientific explanation 
depends on the exactness and precision 
of the facts supplied by experiments. 
If our philosophio endeavour is to be 
suooassfuli we must bring to bear the 
western intelleotualistio method to work 
on the experience which is as intense as 
it is comprehensive, an experience 
which is supplied by a disciplined life. 
The western methods have failed for 
want of a rich experienoo. The west 
has the * form ' and not the ‘matter.’ 
To uso Hogel's statement in another 
context ” the owl of Minerva docs not 
start on her flight until the shades of 
night begin to fall.” 


HINDI OR URDU AS NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

By Prof, P, M, Bhambhani, AT. A. 


^NDIA'S great men have cogitated 
^ and concluded that Uindusthan 
should have Hindi for her common 
language. And inasmuch as language is 
a medium for the expression of the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the human mind, 
they are certainly right in thinking that 
one language will help in making India 
one. Language is certainly not the only 
way to that end, but that it is one of the 
most direct ways to it, there can be no 
doubt. Now this being the importance 
of having one language for all-India, 
the question is whether the mere popu- 


larisation in all the provinces of the 
kind of Hindi we already have is 
enough, or wo should also effect some 
change in the quality of the current 
coin. This is a very important question 
and deserves to be solved, so that its 
solution may bo materialised as soonaa 
possible. 

As it is, wo find that the Hindi lan- 
guage is being highly Sanskritised. And 
the provincial Hindi apart, this is being 
done even when the thought it em- 
bodies is intended to soak into the 
entire body of the country. The result 
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]]) fchati when a layman to Sanskrit 
reads it, he notices that the language is 
hardly anything short of pure Sanskrit 
and feels that to spare us the untruth 
of adopting a false name we had rather 
call it Sanskrit, except for a small re- 
servation. Now this practice may 
satisfy the thirst for scholarship and 
learning, but cannot meet the demand 
for making a universal language for the 
whole of the country. There are four 
regular provinces in India in which 
Hindi is not understood except in a 
very meagre way. These are Sind, 
Gujarat, Madras and Bengal. And 
even in one of the remaining provinces, 
namely, the Punjab, the masses who 
are exclusively Punjabi-speaking people 
do not understand either Hindi or 
Urdu, except a smattering of it, that 
may be necessary for some such 
very ordinary things as shopping. 
And even among Sindis and Guja- 
raiiis who do really understand 
something of Hindi, they do nothing 
short of murdering the language both 
in pronunciation and composition al- 
though they may partly succeed in 
conveying their thoughts to others. 
Madrasis know it still less so much so 
that an advice is often given that in 
Madras a stranger should talk in Eng- 
lish rather than in Hindi even to the 
shopkeepers and gariwallas of that 
place* My Bengali friends tell me that 
it is generally not understood in Bengal, 
and that it is only Bengalis living in 
other parts of India who can under- 
stand and talk something of it, although 
oven Some of those are unable to speak 
it correctly and freely except, of oourso, 
those who by their long residence in 
U. P. are naturalised to Hindi, 
to be fair, the same is really the 
^•Be with the men of Sind, Gujarat and 
Madras, exoeptirg those who have a 
Particular aptitude for it or have 
>^^died it in the U. P. during the period 
SO 


of their education; Poor Language, it 
does not cry while it is killed, its only 
refuge being the ears that hear It killed; 
For these burst out not only with a 
heart of pity but often with a souiid 
of remonstrance and defence. 

Again in U.P., about half its educated 
population among Hindus are Urdu- 
knowing and adopt Urdu for their 
spoken and written vernacular; and' 
from among the other half, the strictly 
toohnioal or literary Hindi is only 
understood by a few, the rest using a 
mixture of the language. The uneduca- 
ted or illiterate are as a rule villagers, 
and they do not understand the Hindi' 
of the educated, their vernacular being 
the rustic or the villager’s language. 
This rustic language, in its turn, is not 
one bub many , because different dialOots 
are spoken in different villages which 
are scattered over the province. The 
strictly present day Hindi is only 
understood by a portion of the educat- 
ed mou of the province, who for this 
reason form a now caste based on 
their knowledge of a separate sort 
of language from that of a large 
portion of the masses who understand' 
almost nothing of it, this being a case 
similar to that in the Punjab where the 
Urdu of the educated is not understood' 
by the generality of the masses whose 
only medium of expression is the Pun- 
jabi. It is a pity indeed that the old 

orthodox Hindi, one form of which 

called the Brajbhasha is really very 
eloquent and elegant and in which is 
written that great book, the Bamayan 
of Tulsidas, that even today sways the 
miuds of India’s millions of far and 
near — is, in turn, cot understo. d by a 
good many educated men of the United 
Provinces. 

Then, again, take the case of Mahpm- 
medans, Parsis and Europeans living in' 
India. Everyone knows that not one' 
per cent, of Mahommedans understand 
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Hindi, even inoluding those who are 
residents of U.P*, their language being 
Urdu with a separate script. The same 
is the ease with the Farsis whose ver- 
naonlar is Gujarati. As to Europeans 
who can speak Hindi, it is no use 
saying anything, as every one knows 
what kind of Indian vernaoulars they 
speak. And the fact that there are 
exceptions to the rule does nol; affect 
the ease in point here. 

This general state of things is there- 
fore a plea that the Hindi of today, 
which is considerably alloyed with 
Sanskrit and which for this reason is 
called literary Hindi and is being 
copied even by the vernacular nevespa- 
pers and magazines in spite of the faot 
that they wish to influence the Indian 
popular mind, should be simplified, if 
it is to be an alMndia language. Ear 
its orthodox, t.s., its Sanskritised form 
is not understood alike by Europeans, 
Farsis, Mahommedans and a large 
portion of Hindus in India. The other 
day a Hindu friend complained to the 
present writer of the Sanskritised 
Hindi thus : " I am a man who can 
read both Hindi and Urdu and speak 
it just to make my thoughts fairly 
understood, of course with some diffi* 
oulty regarding its vocabulary, as I am 
unable to recall appropriate words for 
a fairly correct expression of thought, 
although in understanding written or 
spoken Hindi I do not as a rule feel 
such a difficulty. To my surprise, 
therefore, I found the other day that 
in my own article translated and pub- 
lished in Hindi I found a large number 
of difficult Sanskrit words. I wondered 
if the article was really mine, before I 
compared it with the original word for 
word, and even then the feeling of 
warmth and intimacy with which I 
oould call my own as mine was sadly 
absent* On the other hand. In the same 
paper there were some other articles 


which I oould easily understand, sines 
they were worded in easy colloquial 
Hindi mixed in many places with Urdu 
words : and they formed such an easy 
reading that I thought that even a 
Mahommedan oould understand them. 
This new quality of Hindi which is so 
easy to follow has already been popu- 
larly styled as Hindustani and I wish 
that in the interest of creating an all- 
India language it were adopted by all 
Hindi newspapers and magazines." I 
agreed with him ; and, indeed, if Hindi 
is to be made into a language of the 
whole of our great country, it must be 
made easy enough to be understood by 
all who are familiar with it in some 
form or other ; and in case it be neces* 
sary to know what particular oharaote- 
ristios will make it the kind of simple 
Hindi we want it to become, namely, 
Hindustani as our country's well wish- 
ers have already named it, it is oer- 
tainly worth our while to put our heads 
together and come to a definite conolu- 
sion without loss of time. 

The same must be said of Urdu. 
The highly Fersianised Urdu ought 
to come down from its Himalayan 
heights to peaks which stand lower 
down the slope where the common run 
of humanity reside, i,e„ men who do 
not possess an advanced knowledge of 
the language. Is it not a faot that even 
among Mahommedans there are iaos 
of men who do not understand Urdu 
at all or only understand a smattering 
of it, the smattering being certainly 
far from that Fersianised, literary or, 
what is called, scholarly Urdu ? Every 
one knows that even in U. F, and the 
Punjab where the use of Urdu among 
the Mahommedans may be expected to 
be the largest, there are thousands^ of 
Mahommedans among the working 
classes who talk the villagers' language 
which is oertaioly common between 

Mahommedans and Hindus. This is 
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espoolally so in the Punjab whore the 
Punjabi is spoken by all its inhabitants 
regardless of the difference of religion, 
u by Hindus, Mahommedans and 
Sikhs alike, and where the masses and 
the working classes hardly understand 
any Urdu or, for the matter of that, any 
language but the Punjabi. Should the 
editors of Hindi and Urdu magazines 
desire — and of all other people who are 
dubbed as benefactors of our country 
editors, certainly, are the most expected 
to desire — that the thought embodied 
by their magazines should vibrate 
through the length and breadth of the 
country, it is important that they bring 
the language of their papers to a level 
which the loss knowing brethren of 
our country may understand with ease; 
and these our less knowing brethren 
are scattered all over the world of 
Hind, not excluding the provinces 
where the knowledge of Hindi or 
Urdu is the most expected from its 
residents. 

One disadvantage of this proposal 
must be acknowledged, namely, that 
the high class vernacular must be 
brought down to a low level to suit the 
ordinary reading of laymen in the lan- 
guage; that if the proposal materialises, 
the scholarship and learning in the 
language will perhaps be discouraged 
and partly sacrificed* This seems to be 
a real difficulty but is not altogether 
without a solution. It is that we should 
have two classes of the vernacular lite- 
rature : (1) Magazines or Newspapers 
and (2) Books. The latter may try to 
soar aloft and rise in the scale of lite- 
rary learning, so that they may pro ride 
food for scholars and a field for the dis- 
play of their talent and scholarship. 
This will conserve the quality of litera- 
ture we have produced so far, and keep 
the way for further progress open. The 
former, on the other hand, may try to 
reach the level of the common mass of 


men by making the language of their 
papers as easy as they can follow. They 
form an easy and unfailing means of 
disseminating the country’s daily 
thought among mankind, and, indeed, 
the greater the number of men who 
can receive and appreciate this thought 
the better. As the more is the merrier 
in other things, so it is in this. 

The editors, moreover, have two 
other ends in view : (1) from the stand* 
point of business, they want as wide a 
circulation of their papers as possible, 
and this proposal, if aooepted, serves 
this end as well, while it fulfils the 
higher purpose of the oommunioation 
of thought as widely as possible ; (2) as 
benefactors of the country they should 
want to bridge the gulf between the 
two languages — Hindi and Urdu — so 
that it is neoGSSary that their articles 
in Hindi and Urdu magazines should 
really be couched in so easy a language 
that each party may understand the 
other’s magazines. It must be how* 
ever acknowledged that while a large 
number of Hindus in U. F* and the 
Punjab understand Urdu, it is a faob 
that a large majority of Mahommedans 
do not understand Hindi. It is only 
when the Hindi- reading publio and 
Urdu reading public find interest in 
each other’s language and literature 
that a war between the two languages 
will cease. 

Then, again, there is the question of 
the languages being acceptable to the 
men of other provinces where they are 
not much understood. For it is only 
when Hindustani becomes interesting 
to provinces outside its own that it oan 
hope to become a language for alMndiat 
Sanskritised Hindi cannot hope to 
become a language for entire India, 
when it is not understood by all even 
in U. P.i at least not until Sanskrit 
becomes once more a living language in 
India. Nor for the same reason can 
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Urdu aspiro to the same aim, until 
Persian is understood all over the ooun- 
try* To this pedestal, therefore, can 
only rise what we have called Hindus- 
tani, i* a., a language formed by a 
mixture of easy vocabulary from both 
the languages. 

. It is of course natural that the 
magazines and newspapers in question 
JBght shy of lowering the standard of 
their language by making it more 
popular than scholarly, Should we 
not ", they would say, '' care more for 
scholarship and publish masterful arti- 
cles which men learned in the language 
may find pleasure to read ? " The 
answer is that they should not. It is 
one thing to be natural or act in a 
natural manner, and another to be con- 
sistent with one’s end or aim. Their 
purpose is not the advancement of 
language, but the popularisation of the 
Indian vernacular and through it the 
disseixjination of the national thought 
which is current among the well* 
wishers of the country and humanity ; 
and inasmuch as the Persianised Urdu 
and Sanskritised Hindi cannot bo 
understood by a large majority of our 
countrymen, this Indian vernacular 
must become Hindustani, at least in 
newspapers and magazines. If there- 
fore by * soholarly ’ they moan a highly 
Persianised or Sanskritised language, 
they cannot consistently make the 
publication of scholarly articles thoir 
practice. They may however just to 
feed their literary taste publish a small 
percentage of their articles from the 
pen of masters in the language. But 
what exactly should be the proportion 
of such literary masterpieces to the 
rest of the paper is a quostion to which 
an answer must depend on the size of 
the paper as also on tho fidelity of its 
organisers to the main purpose in view, 
namely, tho one which has been stated 
above. 


This argument cannot apply to 
magazines in other vernaculars in the 
country, namely, Marathi, the Madrasi- 
languages, Bengali, Gujarati or Sindi. 
For these are only intended to serve 
their own provinces and not to be oir- 
oulated and popularised among men of 
other provinces. In the matter of 
linguistic learning, therefore, they may 
rise as high as possible and thoir 
writers may be among the very best of 
the country’s scholars and yet they will 
have a fair chance of being understood 
by the men of thair provinces : and the 
portions employing more difficult words 
in the expression of deeper thought 
will only encourage a deeper study of 
the language. But place before a man 
a very difficult article in a foreign 
language which he does not know, and 
in most cases he only throws it away 
instead of trying to road it. It will 
bear iteration to say that tho verna- 
cular magazines of the United Pro* 
vinoes and tho Punjab have a different 
purpose, namely, to make Hindustani 
tho alMudia language. Hence the pro- 
posal of this paper. Wore Hindi or 
Urdu a provincial language only, and 
had it no aspiration, i. c., did its work 
lie with one province only, and had it 
no aspiration to sway the mind of the 
entire country, it would bo free to 
pursue its course as high as within its 
own limits it can. As it is, the sacri- 
fice suggested here is only a price for 
the aohievomont of the great object of 
the unity of the Indian people through 
tho unity of language. 

Is this sacrifice a permanent one ? 
The answer is, No. For such a clinab 
down from a height and maintaining a 
lower level will not, in any sense, bo 
more than a temporary one. For if only 
we could work persistently, a decade or 
two of earnest labour will perhaps 
bring us in sight of the goal of sur- 
charging tho country with a 
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knowledge of Hindustani; and onoe 
this object is achieved, both Hindi and 
Urdu may do as other provincial lan- 
guages do at present* There will then 
be three languages : Hindustani, Hindi 
and Urdu, for Hindi and Urdu having 
married will then have produced 
Hindustani, the child of their union. At 
present they have to work under limita- 
tions, but when the end is attained, their 
{etters will exist no more and they will 
be free to soar as aloft as they may. 
They will moreover have the additional 
satisfaction of having produced a child 
which will have an advantage over the 
other provincial languages in the fact 
that while tho latter will yet be pro- 
vincial languages, the former will have 
become a language for the entire coun- 
try. What we have at first to do is to 
make Hindustani a languge for the 
people of tho whole country ; and when 
this has been done we may do what wo 
like, to answer to tho needs of the 
higher level which is certainly tho level 
demanded by the provincial classes for 
which the two languages primarily 
exist. 

This is also being done for the Eng- 
lish language which aspires to become 
the world language. A large number 
of magazines are being issued just with 
a view to popularise the language ; and 
there are also especial journals which 
are written in language easy enough 
for the less read, although it is true at 
the same time that tho higher level of 
the language is also kept up by issuing 
other magazines and books. But tho 
Engliah language has one other advan- 
namely that English schools are 
oponed almost all over the world and 
^ho teaching of the language is also 
prooooding equally apace* This is 
exactly what we should do in tho case 
Hindustani as well, and then the 
eiffioulty felt in bringing down the level 
the present day language will 


gradually beoome less and less and its* 
limitation less and less rigorous. But 
inasmuch as Hindi (or Urdu), which is. 
at present only a provincial language, 
aspires to be an all-India language, the 
sacrifice is worth making. Gradually, 
as we find our ideal slowly but surely 
coming nearer and nearer, we might 
even start a few magazines especially 
dedicated to this purpose and so having 
Hindustani for their medium of expres- 
sion. But short of this saorifice there 
seems to ba no royal road to the attain- 
ment of this end. 

The existence of a single all- India 
language has the advantage of socially 
uniting India, as that of many languages 
divides it. It is a pity that there are 
proposals to open Universities in India 
on the basis of its linguistic difTerenoes 
between provinces. Little do the pro- 
posers think that the free intercourse 
which is now possible botweeu the edu- 
cated men of different provinces will 
exist no more. At present there are 
hundreds of people who are. for the 
sake of work, scattered over different 
provinces to which they do not original- 
ly belong. A common language helps us 
to learn others’ manners, inereases our 
experience, broadens oar outlook and, 
what is more, loads to the mixing up of 
manners. And by thus creating common 
sympathies, it makes us men of one 
feeling and forms a considerable factor 
in goading us on to the goal of a com- 
mon brotherhood of men. Our aim must 
be to eliminate the provincial feeling 
that wo call Bengali -non-Bengali 
feeling, Madrasi -non-Madrasi feeling, 
Pun jabi-non- Panjabi feeling, Sindi- 
non-Sindi feeling, Gujarati- non Guja- 
rati feeling etc., and one very important 
method for achieving this is to have a 
oommon language. I confess that lan- 
guage is not tho only means of attain- 
ing to this sort of democracy of feeling ; 
and that a hundred other things muat 
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be done before the goal could be ex- 
pected to be clearly in sight. But as far 
as it is the function of language to help 
in the attainment of this aim by bring- 
ing hearts together, the goal will cer- 
tainly be more in sight when oneness 
in language is attainedi 


There is a tide in the affairs of 
nations, as in the affairs of men, and 
its rise and ebb are controlled and 
guided by a star of their destiny. And 
one of the rays in this star is the exist- 
ence of a common language. And this 
achieved, much will have been achievod. 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Mystehious Kundalini : 
3rd Edition^ Bevised and Enlarged ; 
by Vasant 0, Bele : Published by D. P. 
Taraporevala Sons & Go,, '' Kitab 
Mahal", Hornby Boad, Bombay— Price 
Bst 3 - 8 * 0 * 

This book was the result of an 
attempt to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the various wonderful feats, 
such as the stopping of the heart-beat 
at will, performed by one Deshabandhu 
before the Bombay Medical Union in 
1926. The author has here utilised 
the subject matter of such books on 
Yoga, as Ilatha Yoga Pradipika and 
Shat Chakra Nirupana, and tried to 
harmonise it with the conclusions of 
western anatomy and physiology. Ue 
has ably shown that the anatomy of 
the nerves given in the Tantrik 
manuals ean stand comparison with our 
present knowledge’* and that " Yoga is 
the science which raises the capacity of 
the human mind to respond to higher 
vibrations and to perceive, catch and 
assimilate the infinite conscious move- 
ments going On around us in the 
universe”. In his own characteristic 
way he says that it " makes one a 
broadcasting as well as a receiving 
station of radio-activity with the mind 
as the aerial”# Begarding the conclu- 
sion that Kundalini is the Bight Vagus 
Nerve, there has bean difference of 
opinion, Sir John Woodroffe, for 
instance, writing in the Preface that 
Kundalini is a ” Power” and as such 
cannot be a nerve, or any other subs- 
tance or mental faculty. It seems to us, 
however, from the main drift of the 
author’s thesis that his ” nerve” means 
not merely the inert substance of the 
nerve but the conscious “Power” which 
travels ^long it, using it as its channel 


of expression. The value of the book, 
at any rate, lies not simply in the ex- 
planation that it has offered but also 
in the example it has shown of a bold, 
laborious and scientifically conducted 
research into the various processes and 
possibilities of Yoga. The present) 
edition is a considerable improvement 
in every way upon the previous ones. 

The Karnatak Historical Br- 
viEW : Published by the Karnatak 
Historical Besearch Society, Dharwar» 

The objects of the Society arc, among 
other things, to promote historical 
research and to organise a research 
library and museum in the Karnatak. 
We welcome the Boview which is tho 
Society’s organ for communicating to 
the public from time to time the valu- 
able results of its long-continued 
labours. 

The Orient : Edited by Mr. U. D. 
Sethna, M.A., 6 Military Square, Fort, 
Bombay, Annual Subscription Bs. 4. 

This is a Bi-monthly Journal dealing 
with a variety of topics such as the 
general culture of the East and the 
West, politics, philosophy, economics, 
psychology and art in its different 
branches. A high standard is main- 
tained throughout. The printing and 
got up are excellent. We are sure that 
the annual subscription of Bs. 4 will 
not be considered too high by any one. 

Baja Yoga or Occultism: By 
H. P, Blavatsky : Published by the 
Theosophical Co. {India), Ltd , Bombay* 

Pages 132. Price Be. 1. 

Those who have been accustomed to 
think that Baja Yoga means ^ 
planation of the Yoga Sutras of Fata • 
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jftlii or all leasb expeot it to give them 
gome " praotioal instruotions" regarding 
jneditation or psyohio control, are 
sure to be disappointed after going 
tbroQgb this book. For this volume 
merely contains a series of arbiolea 
from the pen of Madam Blavatsky 
getting forth a few of the principles of 
Theosophy. Neither are these seeing 
the light of day for the first time, for 
they have all appeared in some month 
or other in the columns of the Lucifer, 
The Path or the Theosophist. Some 
sections are devoted to the discussion 
of Elementals", " Astral Bodies". 

" After-life" and " Hypnotism", and 
are presented mostly in the form of 
dialogues. While these topics may be 
of interest only to a particular type of 
people, the chapter answering why 
" the signs and wonders with which 
Neo-Theosophy was ushered in" are no 
more forthcoming, and whether the 
" age of miracles" is over once for all 
for the Society, will be found suggestive 
by all classes of readers. Phenomena. 
W6 are told by way of reply, were 
presented only as instances of a power 
over perfectly natural, though un- 
recognised, forces which are latent in 
all men, and can be certainly develop- 
ed and wielded by the sincere aspirant. 
It has been found by experience — and 
that discovery was made by the pio- 
neers of Theosophy too — that the 
attempt to arouse higher aspirations 
by bolding forth the attainment of 
*' superior powers" as a bait was almost 
always fraught with evil oonsequenoes. 
By such attempts the goal of the self- 
culture or Sadhana, chalked out not 
only by Theosophy but by the different 
organised religions as well, will surely 
be misunderstood, and a most vicious 
tendenoy will be created in the aspirant 
to test every now and then how far he 
has progressed in the “ art" of controll- 
ing " others" and manifesting psychic 
phenomena. To avoid this evil, the 
author has taken pains to show that 
true oooultism is the great renuncia- 
tion of self, unconditionally and abso- 
lutely in thought and action". All 
those who are " susceptible to the 
blandishments of the short and easy 
path" and fall a prey to the ** quick 
Jesuits promised" will do well to read 
^bis book oarefallFi and to imbibe the 


spirit underlying the Preface and the 
chapter on Ohelas. 

Awakening : By Togacharyya Sree- 
mat Abadhuta Jnanananda Deva : 
Published by D. P. Shrivasiava, Sri 
Advaita Press, 10, Shyama Gharan 
Da St., OalGuUa. Pages 202. Priee 
Be. 1-12. 

This is the translation of the Bengali 
work " Chaitanya Ba Sarva Dhurma 
Nirnaya Sara" of the Avadhuta Jnana- 
nanda Swami, also known as Sree 
Nityagopala Deva. The translation 
was done by Sree Nityaswarupananda 
Avadhuta, who however did not live 
long enough to revise it and put it 
through the press. This book breathes 
an air of purity and simplicity from 
beginning to end. The topics dealt with 
cover a vast range and have been 
arranged in six parts. Maya, Faith and 
Belianoe, The Oaste System and Its 
Corruption, Asoetioism and Renuncia- 
tion are some of the many chapters 
which will be found very suggestive. 
The main aim of the book is a synthesis 
and the alternative title given on the 
cover is " The essence of the Determi- 
nation of the Universal Religion," 
There is yet no systematic discussion, 
properly speaking, neither any bus* 
tained argument, as we are ordinarily 
familiar with. The subjeots are merely 
presented from a few soattered stand- 
points, every remark being, of course, 
illustrated by some example from 
ordinary life or from scripture. The 
total effect nevertheless is quite refresh- 
ing and if one pieces together the 
remarks one gets a satisfaction not in 
any way inferior to that which a con- 
tinuous and learned argument oan give. 
This book we commend to all who 
look, not for scholarship but for real 
suggestivity, in works on spiritual 
culture. 

The Heart op Bhagavatam : By 
Mr. Susarla Siinivasa Bao, Betd. 
By. Collector, Bamraopet, Cocanada, 
Published by the Sri Vyasa Press, Tiru* 
pati. Pages 179. Price Be. 1. 

The Mahabharata of Vyasa, we read, 
ran the risk of being considered by 
some people to be mainly an exposition 
of the duties of man in relation to the 
world. Another treatise was therefore 
found neeessary to teaoh olearly and in 
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nnmistfiftkabld tefxns bis duties towards 
the Supreme Being. It was thus that 
the famous Bhagavata had its origin. 
But because of the very magnitude of 
the work and its commentaries, and 
also beoause of the intersperaion of 
numerous stories and poetical desorip- 
tions, it became impossible for ordinary 
readers of later days to grasp the 
central idea, viz.^ contemplation of and 
surrender to the Lotus Feet of the 
Lord". For the benefit of such persons 
Bri Jayatirtba Swamin known as 
Yishnutirtha selected 365 verses, 
calculating one verse for each day of 
the year, from the entire Bhagavata, 
and wrote a commentary of bis own on 
them. These with the addition of two 
verses of introduction and valediction, 
are arranged into 30 chapters each 


dealing with a separate topic, as for 
example, the qualifications of a Mumu* 
kshu, the importance of association 
with the great or the worship of the 
gross and subtle forms of the Supreme 
Being. These verses were translated 
into Telugii in 1928, and as the book 
was favourably received by the public 
the idea arose to bring out an English 
translation for the benefit of those who 
knew neither Sanskrit nor Telugu. The 
verses (with the number of Skandha, 
Chapter, etc., noted against them) are 
printed in Sanskrit characters, and 
below are given the translation and 
such notes as are required to connect 
the ideas. We are sure that this book 
will help to make most readers desire 
to know more of the original work of 
Vyasa. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Triumph op “ Soul force” 
Through the Grace of the Lord and 
the loving co-operation of the leaders, 
the supreme penance of Mahatma 
Gandhi has triumphed at last. For an 
understanding has been arrived at 
between the " Separate Electorate" 
section of the Depressed classes and 
the rest of Hindu India. His immediate 
objective, namely the maintenance of 
Hindu solidarity at any cost” being 
thus achieved. Mahatma Gandhi feels 
satisfied that the letter of his vow has 
been fulfilled, and has accordingly 
broken his self-imposed fast* The 
leader's safety thus ensured, people can 
certainly afford now to speculate 
whether the Depressed classes as a 
whole have not been able on account 
of this fast to bargain more efiSciently, 
and to wrest privileges far in excess of 
what the Government, as their cham- 
pion, had decided to lay down in tiseir 
Award, or what the so called higher 
castes would under normal circums- 
tances have oared to concede. Farther, 
considering the Mahatma’s threat that 
ha might be compelled to give notice 
of a second fast, some might also, in all 
sincerity, start philosophising on the 
propriety of self-immolation for forcing 


reforms, however good, down the throat 
of an unprepared society. We, for our 
part, are simply overpowered by this 
tremendous manifestation of ''Soul 
Force". That a single individual, sincore 
to the core, and disciplining himself 
into perfect tune with the rest of 
humanity, can by his prayerful eager- 
ness rouse up sympathetic responses in 
the hearts of millions less disciplined, 
and break through their walls of ortho- 
doxy and superstition, has now been 
amply demonstrated. Let us, there- 
fore, instead of frittering away our 
energies by vain scrutinies and spooula- 
tions, take the fullest advantage of 
this rather rude " half-awakening " the 
Mahatma has given us, and proceed 
without delay to do effective construe- 
tive work for tho welfare of those who 
have hitherto been despised and denied 
human rights. Lot iniquities be no 
more perpetrated, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, in tho name of Hinduism 
whose scriptures, more than those of 
any other religion, voice forth in the 
clearest terms that every human soul is 
divine. Let tho all embracing lov0i 
devotion and spirit of solf-sacrifioe ot 
the Mahatma enter the hearts of all oi 
osl 



Iiel me tell you, strongth is what we want, and the first step in getting 
■trength le to uphold the Upanishads and heliovo that " I am the Atman". ' 

— Swflwi Vimka/i(MnAa 
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Attachment and aversion of the senses for their respective 
objects are natural ; let none come under their sway ; they are the 
foes of the seeker after Truth. 

It is desire — it is anger, born of Rajoguna, of great craving ; 
and of great sin. Know this to be man’s foe in this woNd. 

As fire is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by dust, as an 
embryo bjr the seoundine, so is knowledge covered by desire. 

0 son of Kunti, knowledge is covered by this, the unappeas- 
able fire of desire-~the constant foe of the wise. 

BnAOAVAD Gita, Chav. ui. ; 
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SRI RAMAERIBHNA'THE GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradanamla 
{Continued from Page 204) 


The Same Oraee of the Master 
upon Lady Devotees 

f HE lady devotee continued, 
“ The following day we again 

went to Dakshineswar. The 

* 

mommt we appeared before him he 
camellear us and said, “ I ate up 
nearly the whole of the cream 
brought by you. Very little was 
left I have got no illness. Only 
the bowels have been irritated a 
bit." 1 was astonished to heat it. 
Nothing suits his stomach and yet 
he has taken such a large quantity 
of cream I Then we came to know 
that being in a divine mood he did 
so. We were told that the Master, 
after taking food at Master Maha* 
saya’s house, came to Dakshineswar 
at 10-30 F.u. Shortly after his 
arrival he was in a state of divine 
inspiration, and in a half conscious 
mood told Bamlal Dada, " I feel 
very hungry. Give me anything 
that is in the house." At this 
Bamlal Dada brought the cream 
given by ns and placed it before 
him. The Master took the whole of 
it I We now recollected those stories 
which we had heard from the Holy 
Mother and Lakshmi Didi about 
his taking too much of food every 
now and then while in an ecstatic 
state of mind and digesting it all 
without trouble. How much of grace 
did we obtain from him ! The 


extent of his compassion cannot 
be made intelligible by words t 
We ourselves do not understand 
how and why we were attracted 
towards him and could behave with 
him in that way then. But at 
present, strangely enough, wo 
cannot go on foot in the same way 
to an unknown gentleman’s house, 
without previous intimation, for the 
purpose of seeing a Sadhq or listen- 
ing to religious discourses. The 
power, which used to embolden ns 
to do so, vanished with him ! 
Losing him, why we yet retain life 
we are at a loss to understand.” 

In this way many more illustra- 
tions can be cited. Those who 
never stirred out of their houses 
were made by him to buy provisions 
from the market and beg from door 
to door like ordinary beggars in 
order that they might shake off 
their pride or egoism. He some- 
times took them along with him to 
visit the public celebration at 
Peneti and such other functions. 
They too out of immense joy carried 
out the orders of the Master with- 
out the least hesitation. A little re- 
flection would show that this was a 
matter of no mean significance. All 
their doubts and misgivings, arising 
from the perception of differences, 
were for the time being swept away 
by the surge of a mighty wave of 
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knowledge. All considered them* 
selves blessed to find the perfect 
ideal of their own spiritual thoughts 
in the person of the Master, a 
shining concretised embodiment of 
spiritual moods as he was. Men 
bowed down thoir heads finding the 
perfect development of manliness 
in him. And on observing the 
manifestation of all womanly 
characteristics in him, women too, 
in their turn unhesitatingly accept- 
ed him as the nearest of the near. 

Imitation of Womanly Manners 
by the Master 

At times the Master used to imi- 
tate womanly manners in our 
presence. We would be surprised 
to observe so much of exactitude in 
this action of his. With reference 
to this matter a lady devotee once 
told ns that one day the Master 
began to demonstrate before them 
the gestures and postures of women 
at the time of catching sight 
of any man. “ Their way of pul- 
ling the cloth over the head, 
drawing the hair away by the ear- 
side, their way of covering the 
breast, of conversing with various 
physical movements — all these as 
depicted by him were exact in every 
detail ! At this we began to laugh. 
But at heart we were ashamed and 
felt sorry to think that the Master 
was thus holding up to ridicule all 
Women. We thought, ‘ Why, are 
ell women of this nature ?’ After 
<^U we were none other than women 
and if anybody criticises women in 
that way we shall quite naturally 
Set ofiehded. At once the Master 


came to know what was passing in 
our mind and began to say, ‘Well, 
1 am not referring to yourselves. 
You are not the embodiments of 
evil powers. Only those in whom 
such powers predominate act as I 
have shown.’ ” 

Blending together of Both the Manly 
and Womanly Sentiments in the 
Personality of the Master 
Every devotee of the Master 
realised to some extent a harmo- 
nious mingling of both male and 
female characteristics in him. Bea- 
lising thus, Sjt. Girish said to the 
Master one day, “ Well, sir, are you 
Purusha, or Prakriti ?” With a 
smile the Master told in reply, “ I 
do not know.” Who will now decide 
whether he spoke thus in the light 
of the men of self-realisation who 
declare, ' We are neither «men nor 
women,’ or because he observed in 
himself the balanced development 
of the feelings of both sexes ? 

The Master being ever in Bhava 
Muhha coul l grasp theThoughts of 
All 

Being absorbed in Bhava Mukha 
the Master, who was an embodi- 
ment of all sentiments, could thus 
rightly understand the inner 
thoughts of everybody and act as a 
woman before women and as a man 
before men. He personally enlight- 
ened some of ns on this point. 
One lady devotee ’ of a supremely 
devotional bent of mind told ns 
that the Master was one day 
speaking thus to her : “Looking at 

' The Mother of Uwami I lemanandaii. 
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people I can know of what mettle 
they are. Who is good and who is 
bad, who is lawfully begotten and 
who is otherwise, who is a Jnani 
and who is a Bhakta, who can 
become religious and who cannot 

all these I can know, but I do 

not speak out as they will be 
grievously hurt in mind.” Because 
he would remain in Bhava Mukha, 
the whole world would always 
appear before him as being a 
concretised form of thoughts alone. 
It would seem as if men and 
women, cows and horses, wood and 
earth, were all rising up and floating 
as so many bubbles of ideas in the 
cosmic mind. And through that 
veil of the mental plane the inflnite 
and indivisible expanse of Absolute 
Existence and Absolute Knowledge 
was manifest to a little extent here 
and to a greater extent there. 
Again, somewhere, due to the 
thickness of the veil, it got so 
completely enveloped as to appear 
to be non-existing. The Master, 
who was a spotless spiritual child 
to the Blissful Mother of the Uni* 
verse, oflered his body, mind, intel* 
lect and everything at Her lotus 


feet, and experiencing in the super* 
concsiouB state that incorporeal 
bliss of Hex Self, was about to 
merge himself eternally into Her, 
But reaching there, he came to 
know the Mother’s will to be other* 
wise and in obedience to Bet 
command, he forcibly enwrapped 
his mind with the covering of 
Vidya (knowledge) and remained 
thenceforth carrying out Her 
orders at all times. The Universal 
Mother of infinite mental expres- 
sions was pleased with him, and 
although She made him still retain 
his physical frame. She always lifted 
up his mind to such a great height 
of singular consciousness that his 
mind could invariably grasp all 
the ideas that were arising in the 
infinite cosmic mind. Those ideas 
were so much owned by him that 
it seemed the Mother was, as it 
were, the child itself and the child, 
the Mother ; — “ Name, place and 
Shyama (Mother) are all embodi- 
ments of consciousness 1” 

Header, we have described as far 
as we can. Now, decide for your* 
self who was this Master, this 
personification of infinite thoughts ! 



HINDUSTANI CULTURE— I 


his brillianfi address ai: the Mysore 
& Muslim Eduoational Conference 
Yakub Ilassan made some 
interesting remarks about the past and 
the future of what he calls the Hindu- 
stani Culture. According to him, this 
particular culture has two characteris- 
tioB— firstly, that it is purely Indian, 
having developed into its present form 
in the regions of the royal cities of 
Delhi and Lucknow, and thence spread 
to other parts of India, and secondly, 
that it is the outcome of the common 
life that the Hindus and the Muslims 
had to share in weal and woe for seve* 
ral centuries and the resulting fusion 
of the two cultural streams they 
originally represented. The Maulana 
points out that in the regions where 
this culture developed and has taken 
root, there is, in spite of religious 
differences, a remarkable oneness bet- 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims in 
their language, social customs, style of 
living, etiquette, dress, etc*, and that 
the unique growth of art and architect- 
ure in the heydays of this culture was 
the result of the mutual understanding 
and harmonious working of these two 
religious communities. This common 
oulture of the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims is, according to him, bound to 
spread over the rest of India and take 
firm root wherever it has hitherto not 
done so, and the Hindustani which has 
been recognised as the Lingua Franca of 
India is the channel through which this 
is going to be accomplished* Since the 
Hindustani culture is therefore a matter 
of national importance, we shall spend 
some thoughts on its origin and growth, 
ftnd the contribution it has made to the 
onriohment of India's national life. 


Of the two elements that have 
entered into this oulture— the Muslim 
and the Hindu — the former was the 
more dominant one, and that natu- 
rally so. The social and political in- 
stitutions of the Hindus of Medieval 
India amply demonstrated their inade- 
quacy when they failed to keep order 
within and prevent incursions from 
without, and the Muslim conquest 
of the country came as a legitimate 
consequence of this. As the dominant 
people working a successful eystem of 
administration and leading the most 
efi&oient armies of the day, it is but 
natural that the Muslims should de- 
sign the pattern of the new oulture and 
the Hindus play the less important 
part of providing some of its raw mate- 
rials and working out its details. 
The Muslims came to India as a set of 
conquerors, and it took several centu- 
ries before their pride of conquest 
could mitigate and give place to that 
sober mental attitude required for ab- 
sorbing elements from the indigenous 
oulture. The period of the Sultanate 
of Delhi was an ora when the bitter- 
ness of conquest stood in the way of 
any compromise or reconciliation bet- 
ween the two parties, and the Sultana 
had to rule as the heads of a small 
body of military adventurers, alien in 
language and manners and hostile in 
religion to the mass of inhabitants of 
India, deriving support chiefiy from 
descendants of similar adventurers who 
bad settled in northern and western 
India during the preceding five centu- 
ries. But an era of peace and good- 
will between the conquerors and con- 
quered began with the secure found* 
ing of the Mughal Empire by Emperor 
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Akbar,the greatiesii of India's statesmen- 
rulers, and the ^rst perhaps of her 
nationalist statesmen. Illiterate though 
he was, he had the statesman's in- 
sight and vision that could grasp the 
essentials of a difiQoult situation and 
plan and execute with an eye to the 
distant future. “ The Sultans," says 
V.A. Smith, "had oonsidered India to 
be a Muslim country and had taken 
credit to themselves whenever they 
allowed the Hindu majority to pur- 
chase their lives by the payment of a 

special tax Akbar at an early age 

saw the nnsoundness of that position 
and realised that a stable Empire could 
not be established on the principles of 
the Sultanate. The most original of 
his ideas consisted in his recognition 
and practical acknowledgment of the 
principle that the Hindus as well as 
the Muhammadans should be const* 
dcred eligible to the highest offices in 
the State, civil and military, and the 
adherents of every creed should have 
complete liberty to worship God after 
their own fashion." On the day this 
principle was recognised, we may say, 
the Hindustani culture was born. Its 
decay too might be traced from tho 
day the same principle was revoked by 
Akbar's great grandson, Aurangzeb. 

Though its birth was delayed for 
several centuries, its growth was how- 
ever phenomenal from the very time of 
its inception. Akbar's reign saw its 
birth as well as tho beginnings of its 
heydays. In his court and administra- 
tion the Hindus and the Muslims met 
on OQual terms and learned to respect 
each other’s feelings and ways of life. 
Among his officers, civil and military, 
Baja Todar Mall and Baja Man Singh 
ranked the highest. His nine personal 
friends, known as the nine Jewels of his 
court, consisted of both Hindus and 
Muslims. Three of them, Baja Birbal, 
Baja Man Singh and Baja Todar Mall 


were Hindus and the fourth, Tanson, 
the musician, was a Hindu convert. 
The introduction of Persian in tho 
Bevenue Department by Baja Todar 
Mall forced all Hindu officers to learu 
that language, and the way became open 
for them to rise to position and in- 
fluence in the State in larger numbers. 
The same liberal policy was pursued by 
Akbar's son and grandson — Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan—, and favoured by the 
cordial relation that consequently sub- 
sisted between the two communities, 
the culture of Hindustan rose to 
magnificent heights. We shall consider 
below some of its distinct features and 
contributions. 

The basis of this culture was the 
Mughal State. It is true that tho 
Mughal State was an autocracy, mili- 
tary in character. Though the king, 
according to the Koran, is the com- 
mander of the Faithful responsible to 
tho general body of Muslims, he was 
practically an autocrat in the absence 
of any constitutional body like tho 
modern Parliament or the Boman 
Senate to chock his power. But to 
conclude from this that the Mughal 
State was wholly based on force will bo 
pursuing the fallacious procedure of 
applying our modern standards too 
rigorously to ancient institutions. No 
doubt there was no constitution in the 
modern sense, and the State was mili- 
tary in organisation through and 
through. Every important officer was 
enlisted as a member of the army, 
holding his rank as a Mansabdar with 
command over so many troops, and was 
promoted also in this capacity. Their 
pay too was sanctioned by Bakshis or 
Military Paymasters, and in strict 
theory there was no civil treasury. 
Yet in a sense, the State rested on 
popular sanction. In the 16tb and 
17th centuries the art of warfare had 
not yet become a specialised function as 
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today, and every man with a stout 
heart and a sturdy frame was a soldier 
fit to take the field at any time. Be- 
hellions were easy to organise, and it 
was more true then than today that no 
State oonld last for any length of time, 
if it stood diametrioally against the 
popular will. Henoe if the Mughal 
State endured for over two oenturies, 
strong and useful, It was because it 
fulfilled certain popular aspirations like 
the despotism of Fisiatratus in Athens, 
Augustus in Borne, Charlemagne in 
Germany and the Tudors in England. 
In the first place they fulfilled the 
greatest need of India, uts.,the preserva- 
tion of internal peace and security from 
foreign invasions. For, as Sirkar has 
remarked, ** Given peace without and 
spirit of peace within, the Indian 
people can advance in wealth, strength 
and civilisation with a rapidity rivalled 
only by the marvellous growth of thoir 
vegetation after tho first monsoon 
showers." The unanimous testimony 
of Indian chroniclers and foreign tra- 
vellers assures us that the Mughals 
secured this condition perfectly until 
tho latter halt of Aurangzeb's rule, and 
this together with tho prosperity 
accompanying it enthroned their rule 
in the hearts of the people. Next, they 
assured freedom of worship and belief 
to all religionists. The Mughals in 
their palmy days freed the State from 
priestly influence and tried to establish 
a national government. Akbar not only 
removed tho Jizya but even abolished 
the office of the Sadar or the highest 
eoclesiaBtical officer. His Divine 
Monotheism was a sincere attempt at 
bunding a religion in which both 
Hindus and Muslims might participate. 
His successors also followed the same 
liberal policy, and as a European tra- 
^Ibr of Jahangir’s reign remarked, the 
Hindus and the Muslims lived "all 
“^'xt together and peaceably because 


the Grand Mogul ••.although he bo 

a Muhammadan (but not a pure one, ao 
they report) makes no difference in 
his dominions between one sort and tho 
other : and both in his court and his 
armies, and even among men of tho 
highest degree they are of equal account 
and consideration." In addition to this 
liberal policy, the State received popu- 
lar approval for its strict non-inter« 
ferenoe in social matters and the res- 
pect it showed to village autonomy. It 
is not too much to say that the govern- 
ment that could give them comparative 
prosperity — for even V. A. Smith grudg- 
ingly admits that the hired landless 
labourers in the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir had more to eat in ordi- 
nary years than he has now — peace, 
and freedom to follow their own reti" 
gion and social and communal life un- 
molested, had the popular support in 
addition to tho strength it derived from 
armies. Henoe, though Sirkar is right 
in saying from a constitutional atand- 
point that " the glitter of the gold in 
the Taj Mahal or tho peacock throne 
ought not to blind us to the faot that 
in Mughal India man was considered 
vile — the mass of the people had no 
economic liberty, no indefeasible right 
to justice or personal freedom," the 
Mughal State, when viewed against the 
background immediately behind it, 
marked a progressive step in India’s 
political lifo. We have therefore to 
say with Shafat Ahmed Khan, " The 
Mughal Government, it must be clearly 
understood, was essentially a national 
government. It was not the preserve 
of a narrow oasto ; it exeroised no 
monopoly over tho conscience of the 
individual ; and no ebullition of fana- 
ticism prevented it from performing its 
national polioy with oharacteristio 
vigour. Its wonderful growth, remark- 
able persistenoe, and unique popular- 
ity wore due mainly to its skilful 
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oombinatlott of the noblest features 
of Hinduism with the demooratle 
prinoiples and spiritual energy, of 
Islam." Henoa we oonolude that 
though the State was autooratio 
and military in organisation, and 
though it had no declared polioy of 
Boplalistie work as modern States, it 
had none the less noble aims and the 
hearty support of the people behind, 
since the interest of the sovereign and 
the people ooinoided in the best days of 
Its rule. As Beni Prasad has pithily put 
it, it was not a police State but a oul* 
ture State. 

This Mughal State, as we have said 
before, was the basis of the culture of 
Hindustan, and it was largely through 
the functioning of the State that it 
developed and spread. Its achieve* 
ments are, therefore, the achievements 
of Hindustani culture. Among these, 
the first was an administrative machi- 
nery on which was modelled the 
governments of even independent States 
of the day. A Hindu revivalist like 
Shivaji, as well as vassal Bajas like 
those of Jaipur and Bundelkand, 
copied it in the same way as the Indian 
States are doing today with regard to 
the British administration. The system 
itself was a compromise between the 
foreign Persio-Arabio system of the 
Abbaside Caliphs of Iraq and the 
Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt — the most 
efiBcient administrative systems of the 
day — on the one hand, and the indigen- 
ous Hindu traditions on the other. 
The principles of government, church, 
rules of taxation, departmental arrange- 
ments, the titles of the officials, etc., 
were all imported, but the Indian 
system was adopted in less essential 
matters as the spectacular side of 
politics, village administration, revenue 
oollection, and the lower rungs of the 
official ladder. The Padshah was the 
supreme head of the State, assisted by 


eight ministers who owed their position 
entirely to him. Whereas all other 
departments of the State were divided 
among these ministers, the supreme 
command of the armies was always 
retained by the Emperor, and was 
never vested in others. Of the minis- 
ters, the High Dewan alone strictly 
deserves the title since the others were 
really only Secretaries under him. The 
High Dewan was directly in charge of 
the Exchequer and Bevenue, besides 
supervising the general administration ; 
the Khan-i-Samau, of the Imperial 
Household ; the Imperial Bakshi, of 
Military Pay and Accounts ; the Chief 
Kazi. of Law, both criminal and civil; 
Sadari of Endowments and Charity; 
Muhtasib, of Censorship of Publio 
Morals ; and Mir Alsh, of Artillery. In 
the provinces or Subas, a more or less 
exact miniature of this system worked. 
Tho Padshah's part was played by the 
Subadar or Provinoial Governor, and 
among his officers the chief was the 
Dewan* Dirootly appointed by the 
High Dewan, he reported to him every 
month about the happenings in the 
Suba, along with statements of oash 
balances, and acted as a cheek on the 
Provincial Governor. Besides him, tho 
central government had public news* 
reporters and spies appointed by them, 
who sent weekly reports giving ah 
details regarding the happenings in 
the Suba and the provinoial courts, 
inolucliog the conduct of officials high 
and low. In district towns, offioers 
called Faujdars preserved peace and 
order and backed the revenue offioers 
with necessary force in oolleotlon work. 
The actual work of revenue oollection 
was done by the Eroriea or Collectors, 
assisted by Amins who acted as arbi- 
trators between the State and the 
peasant in assessment, and the Quanan- 
goes or village officers who provided 
all infoMnation regarding procedure, 
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preoe^ent. hiabory of the land, eto.. 
for facilitating assessment. The system 
^as a heritage from the old Hindu 
rulers, and was retained with little 
modification. In all important cities 
(here were Kotwals or City Police 
Officers with sufficient number of troops 
under them. Every provincial town 
had a Kazi who settled cases that were 
taken to him, but the State arrange* 
ment for administration of justice 
being insufficient, most of the disputes 
were settled in the village assemblies 
themselves* So too the neglect of the 
villages necessitated the villagers them« 
selves preserving peace in the villages 
with the help of their own officers, the 
Chowkidars. In fact the neglect of the 
villages and insufficient ariangemant 
for administering justice were the 
worst features of the Mughal system. 

But in spite of this it may be said 
that the Government aimed high even 
in these matters, as may be seen from 
the instructions issued to the officers, 
and the solicitude of the Emperors for 
giving justice to the poor and establish- 
ing peace and security ; but if corrup- 
tion and inefficiency defeated their 
purpose, it was beoause political Insti- 
tutions were still in their infancy, at 
the time we are dealing with. What 
was more, the system gave a greater 
homogeneity to India than ever before. 
Spreading as it did over a greater area 
than the Empires of Asoka or Samudra 
Qupta, it gave India for over two 
hundred years one official language, 
administrative system and popular 
Franca, Officers and troops 
were frequently transferred from one 
Part to another of this vast Empire, 
and traders and travellers too moved 
irom plaoe to place unrestricted, thus 
helping the people to realise the one- 
jicss of the Empire* If the political 
lustitutiona peouliar to Hindustani 
CQltnre did not develop true national 
82 


spirit, it at least created a greater 
sense of India’s homogeneity in the 
people's minds. 

On the purely cultural side, its 
aohievements were still greater. Among 
those the most important contribution 
was perhaps the oreation of a profuse 
historioal literature. The old Hindus 
were woefully lacking in historical 
sense, and except four political biogra- 
phies. all of them without dates and 
hopelessly marred by rhetoric and 
tricks of style, Sanskrit literature has 
left no histories worth the name. But 
the Muslims introduced the historioal 
spirit of the Arabs into our country, 
and thereby in the wake of the Hindu- 
stani culture an excellent historical 
literature full of facts and dates sprang 
up. 

In the field of religion the Hindu? 
stani culture sought to bridge over the 
gulf of difference that separated the 
Hindus and the Muslims. We have 
already spoken of the splendid example 
of religious toleration sot by Akbar and 
his two immediate sucoossorg. Among 
the people too, at least among those at 
higher levels of oultura, movements 
for unification arose. The presence of 
Islam with its libaral social ideals in 
the neighbourhood called forth many 
dissenting movements in Hinduism, 
which sought to provide a common 
platform for both faiths by not insist- 
ing too much on rituals, dogmas and 
external marks- Suoh in fact were the 
aims of Kahir, Dadu, Nanak and 
Ohaitanya, who received converts 
from both Hindus and Muslims, reject- 
ing the views of orthodox Brahmins and 
Mullahs alike. Similarly, among the 
Muslims, there was the Sufi movement 
which was popular among the liberal 
and cultured Hindus and Muslims 
alike. In fact, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries the movement was so popular 
among the Hindus that a great mass 
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of SaS literatard, bhoagh of poor 
quality, oame to ba wiitten by them. 
Sufism was, however, an intelleotual 
and emotional enjoyment reserved for 
the cultured philosophers, mystios and 
authors. Some time back Justioe 
Banade and Sir Akbar Hydari in our 
own times have maintained that during 
the 17th and 18th centuries a cultural 
union between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was in progress, but we wish 
to point out that this was the case only 
among the cultured classes who oame 
under the influence of Sufi and other 
liberal religious movements. As for the 
masses who could not appreciate these 
lofty ideals, petty customs and long- 
standing animosities were more real 
than the thought of the same God, and 
a common ideal of perfection they alike 
cherished* They lived amicably aide 
by side, to be sure, but the religious 
neutrality held good only so long as 
the local society was static. 

It was, however, in the field of arts 
and architecture that the Hindustani 
culture achieved its highest success. A 
new language, the Hindustani, came to 
be evolved as the result of the contact 
of Persian with the Yraj Bhasha of 
India, and it can for ever be a proud 
boast of Hindustani culture that the 
language that sprang up in its wake has 
come to be recognised as the Lin'jua 
Franca of India. But its literature did 
not develop in those early days owing 
to the passion of cultured Muslims for 
Persian while its purely Hindu form, 
known as Hindi, received a great 
stimulus and produced such illustrious 
literary geniuses like Tulsi Das* In 
the realm of music, Tansen created a 
great tradition for it, and with the 
active patronage of the rulers and 
aristocrats many musical academies 
flourished in the country. In the field 
of painting, a new school of arts called 
the Mughal school, noted for its 


immense vitality and delicacy of de- 
sign, oame into existence, and it is a 
notable fact that this school stilt pre« 
vails in the country as our national art 
under different names. Its foundations 
were laid in the reign of Akbar by his 
drawing master Abdu-s Samad, a 
master artist of the Persian school of 
painting. The foreign system thus 
introduced soon adapted itself to 
Indian conditions, for India's long 
artistic tradition of Ajanta fame still 
survived in the country, and though 
do not find noted productions for a few 
centuries preceding Akbar, the artists 
of the indigenous school were able to 
make a mark in Ak bar’s court and soon 
assert their influence in the revival of 
painting introduced by Abdu-s -Samad. 
Abu-1 Fazl testifies to their skill in 
highly eulogistic terms : " Their pio- 
tures surpassed our conceptions of 
things. Few indeed in the whole world 
are equal to them.” Of the seventeea 
noted artists of Akbar’s court, thirtoea 
were Hindus, Basawan and Daswanath 
being the most eminent among them. 
The active patronage of painting con- 
tinued through the reign of Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, and the specimens as 
well as the traditions it has left behind 
form one of the brightest features of 
Hindustani culture in the past. 

As in the case of painting, so too in 
architecture Hindustani culture intro- 
duced a new era of great splendonr 
and refinement. The ^Muslim builders 
and the Hindu artisans, guided by the 
taste of cultured Emperors, produced 
a number of marvellous edifices, civil 
as well as eoclesiastical, that still 
decorate the great cities of Northern 
India. The semicircular radiating arohi 
vaulted dome and geometrically design- 
ed gardens were the peculiar con- 
tributions of the Muslims, and these 
combined with the vast technical ski 
of Indian artisans in carvingi inlsy*®^ 
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ftod otiher kinds of ornamental work, 
prodnoed those wonderful buildings 
oulminating in the great Taj of the 
master-builder, Shah Jahan» The 
desiguoTs were free to plan according 
to their ideas without any considera- 
tions of race or religion, and the best 
product of the eoleotio style resulting 
from it is the famous Fatbpur-Sikri. 
This eoleotio style can claim to be a 
really national system since it harmo- 
niously combines the best features 
of Hindu and Muslim architecture. 
When Indians in future seek to express 
their national aspirations through 
magnificent edifices, they cannot neg- 
lect the style which Hindustani cul- 
ture developed in its palmy days. At 
a time when no State in the world had 
any educational policy worth the name, 
the cultured minds of the Mughala 
pitched upon the liberal patronage of 
fine arts as a suitable substitute, and 


the artistic genius of the Indian people 
consequently entered into a period of 
great fruitfulness in literature, paint- 
ing, music and architecture. 

Thus the Hindustani culture arose 
as a result of the fusion between Hindu 
and Muslim civilisations. It spread its 
influence ;over the whole of India 
through the Mughal State which exer- 
cised authority over a greater part of 
the country than any empire before. 
Its achievements in the field of politi- 
cal and military organisation were con- 
siderable, and in its best days it 
brought the unity of India to the 
minds of the people with greater force 
than in any previous age of India's 
history. What it achieved in the field 
of fine arts is perhaps unsurpassed by 
any other culture, ancient or modern. 
But still it failed to solve the national 
problem of India, and we shall see why 
in the next issue. 


WAS THERE A UNITARY KARMA DOCTRINE ?* 

By 

H. D. Bhattacharifya, M,A>, B,L,t (P.B.S,), Darsanasagara 
(Continued from vage 183) 


jf/pE pass on now to consider the 
theistio view of the doctrine of 
Karma. In ordinary usage a great gulf 
is set between daiva and purusakara — 
the grace of God and the gift of Fate, 
and much ingenuity has been spent to 
find out the exact proportion of each in 
the production of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing. We may have a number of alter- 
natives in this matter. Thus it is quite 
conceivable that God has already de 
®rood as to who should bo saved and who 


damned and that in spite of our per- 
sonal exertions we are unable to change 
our position in the divine scheme of 
things. This kind of predestination is 
not altogether unknown in Indian 
religious speculations ; but it must be 
confessed that extreme Oalvinism of 
this type is very rare in India inasmuch 
as it is regarded as a negation of the 
law of moral action. The Hindu has 
been accused very frequently of denying 
the reality of the world, but it is seldom 


* It ia regretted that in the September issue the title should have been printed as 
the vicissitudes op the karma doctrine under which title the writer oontri- 
^cted an article to the Pandit Madan Mohan Malsviya Commemoration Volume. 
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that he haa denied the reality o( moral 
rospoDBibility— one or two stray pas- 
sages asserting that our wills are not 
really our own but channels of divine 
activity, are rather exceptions that prove 
the rule. There was a strong resentment 
against the view of non-action [dkriya- 
vada) and mechanical perfection (a kind 
of moral orthogenesis) advocated by some 
of the heterodox teachers of the time 
of Mahavira and Buddha, and people 
have preferred to risk their salvation 
rather than accept the position that 
they would bo saved without merit. 
They have been obliged to postulate, 
of course, a succession of lives to give 
to struggling mortals as many chances 
as they like to have in order to attain 
liberation ; but they have strenuously 
resisted the temptation of making 
easy by leaving things to the arbitrary 
decree of God, or proposing a single life 
for mortals and then providing a mes- 
siah to act as an intercessor and a 
redeemer. Predestination being thus 
excluded, there is the possibility that 
exertion and grace may jointly operate 
to produce a good result — that it is 
neither by grace alone nor by action 
alone that we can better our heavenly 
prospects. One will readily remember 
in this connection the simile of the oat 
and of the monkey used by two differ- 
ent schools of thought in South India. 
According to the first, it is not the acti- 
vity of the kitten but the love of the 
oat that is responsible for removing the 
former from place to place — the cat 
takes the kitten in its mouth and depo- 
sits it wherever it pleases ; while ac- 
cording to the latter the mother-monkey 
does indeed carry the young monkey 
from place to place, but then the young 
monkey has to clasp the mother firmly 
lest it should drop. According to the 
former, grace acts without referenoc to 
merit, while according to the latter 
merit alone does not sufDoe and grace 


must supplement the personal oontribu- 
tioQ towards immortality. 

That the introduction of the theistic 
element into a fairly self-oontained 
theory was no easy task may be proved 
by the fact that the tbeists themselves 
did not know what exact amount was 
to be left to the initiative of the deity. 
Thus in Pauranio speculations we find 
that sometimes a god would be oursed 
in heaven and be sent down for expia- 
tion to this earth and in order to rouse 
the vengeful ire of God perpetrate dire 
mischief till the great God in anger 
destroys him after incarnating Him- 
self. We are told that in spite of the 
fact that in his life he did nothing to 
merit a good fate, the mere fact that he 
died at the hands of a divine incarna- 
tion would entitle him to ready salva- 
tion. This is true also of demons and 
men who die at the merciful hands of 
God. We are sometimes told that it is 
far better to oppose God for throe lives 
than serve Him for seven, for His 
anger terminates the life muoli more 
quickly in the former case, and as 
death at liis hands is always welcome 
for its bonefioial ofifect the immoral 
life that provokes His anger has no 
injurious eflect at all. All that we 
want to know is whether this kind of 
grace is really operative in the case of 
those who are not living on earth as 
gods condemned but as genuine men 
(and demons) who cannot claim to 
have been sent down to earth for ex- 
piating the sins of their heavenly life* 
The general tendency is to regard this 
method as reserved for condemned gods 
who are supposed to have suffered 
enough by thoir earthly residence and 
whose immoral actions on earth are 
without effects on their destiny. Tho 
theory was propounded that one who is 
hostile to Gcd is in a sense occupied 
with Him as muoh as a devotee is ; 
does he not think always as to how he 
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oaaapite God and mar Hia oraation 
ju&t as a devobee speads his time in 
thinking how he oan best servo Qod 
aod improve His oreation ? This 
negative preoooupation with God is 
supposed to be almost as meritorious 
as positive adoration of Gcd-^God is 
as muoh an obsession with the enemy 
of God as with His friend. Eortu- 
natelyi this doctrine is oonhned within 
a very narrow oirole of believers or its 
effect upon the lives of sinners would 
have been incalculably mischievous, as 
it would have promised as muoh to the 
good as to the extremely bad. 

It is curious to note, however, that 
except in the later theiatio systems of 
India the gods were needed more for 
worldly benefit than for heavenly pros- 
perity. The Vedic tradition of 
imploring the deities to help the 
worshipper in hia earthly career by 
a liberal bestowal of children and 
cattle and by killing his enemies, 
though temporarily oclipsod in the 
Upanishadio times, did not take long 
to revive and it was freely believed 
that the worship of gods brought imme- 
diate results in the shape of worldly 
advancement. The gods were regarded as 
boon givers and when properly ap- 
proached they did not fail to satisfy the 
desires of their devotees here below, 
whatever might be the additional 
benefit accruing hereafter in hoavon. 
In the Puranas one meets with long 
lists of benefits resulting from certain 
^ujas and ohanting oortain hymns, the 
burdon of the prayers being the attain- 
ment of sons, woalth and prosperity in 
general and the burden of the promises 
at the end of the hymns being the at- 
tainment of these objects without fail. 
It is evident therefore that gods could 
telescope time in fruotifyiog the acts 
ef worship— >000 need not wait till next 
birth to reap the fruits of religious 
PtaotioQB. What else is a god good for if 


he cannot grant the rewards of actions 
immediately or at least within a rea- 
sonable time ? 

What is reprehensible, however, is 
that gods wore sometimes regarded as 
tools for carrying out evil projects. 
How else oan we explain the dark 
praotioes that were observed to bring 
injury toothers svith divine aid— soduo- 
tiou, death, eto. ? Unless one thought 
that gods oared more for flattery than 
for morality, one oould not invoke 
divine help to realise one’s immoral 
objeotivos. Here the old doctrine of 
the helplessness of the gods before a 
saorifioe correctly performed oama to 
reinforoe the belief in the omnipotenoe 
of the gods : how oould gods refuse to 
oblige one who has been so persistent 
even in unreasonable requests and has 
pleased them so muoh with offerings ? 
After all, it is open to the aggrieved 
party to oome forward with greater 
assiduity and better goods and the gods, 
unless they had irrevocably oommittod 
themselves, would reconsider their 
first decision and, if necessary, over- 
rule it. And thus the game goes on. 
To add to the bitterness of the strife, 
if one god sides with one supplicant, 
another god oan bo persuaded to taka 
up the side of the other party ; and 
thus human quarrels may assume 
cosmic proportions and the powers of 
the world may be ranged on opposite 
sides to oblige devoted servants con> 
tending for oontradiotory blessings. 

That the danger is reU and not 
merely imaginary is evident from the 
fact that in later litoraturo formal ex- 
piation took the place of contrition 
of heart and people oould perform a 
oruel act to please the gods and then 
perform an expiatory oeremony to take 
off the guilt of oruelty . The matter be- 
came worse when a mechauioal money 
equivalenoe of moral guilt was evolved 
and it was supposed that as soon as a 
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certain atnount of money wa9 paid to 
the Brahmin the guilt wa3 taken ofif. 
Here and there the remnants of a 
theory of genuine repentance survived 
and a heinous moral oilenoe was re* 
garded as irremediable by formal 
prayaschitta ; but for the moat part the 
same old doctrine of the efficacy of rites 
asserted itself and it was thought that 
there was no guilt that could not be 
properly expiated in a formal way. 
The expiation served to cancel the evil 
effects of immoral action and thus 
squared the heavenly accounts here be- 
low* The popular theory was much 
like the Iranian belief that it is the 
balance of merit that matters in salva- 
tion and that the earthly ledger could 
be shown to carry a credit balance 
provided precaution was taken to 
scotch the evil effects of immoral ac- 
tions as they arose. There is nothing 
bad in this way of thinking and in fact 
almost all religions have been obliged 
to postulate something of this nature to 
hearten the fighters against evil ; the 
danger lurks in the supposition that 
there could be a monetary compen- 
sation for a spiritual injury to the 
soul. 

But the medieval faiths of India 
provided a way of escape from 
the blank prospects of personal endeav- 
our. Possibly the belief was nursed 
in non-Aryan soil, as almost all the re- 
ligious faiths of India have come from 
the South in their present form. The 
Aryan mind was prone to treat the 
gods as tools — it worshipped the gods 
and yet did not think generally that 
good came from them as gifts. It 
tended to think on the whole that the 
gods were pegs to hang one’s Mantras 
on and that the good that came was 
almost automatic and did not need the 
consent or compassion of the gods. 
When magical effectiwas so confidently 
expected and gods could prevent neither 


the accrual of fruits nor their maiures- 
cence in the next life, it is no wonder 
that the Aryan mind, though moral and 
spiritual in tone and outlook, should 
find thefsm hanging rather loosely 
round about itself. No wonder, there, 
fore, that practically all the philosophi- 
cal systems of India should preach a 
kind of colourless theism when they 
were not definitely atheistic. Vedanta 
is the only noble exception, but then it 
was put into religious use mostly by 
South Indian thinkers in close alliance 
with sectarian gods. 

The theistic faiths found it necessary 
to change the whole outlook upon life 
in their endeavour to bring the Karma 
doctrine within religious limits. Some- 
times it was laid down that Karma 
was inert in character and therefore 
required the activity of God for getting 
into matter and producing the next 
embodiment. Karma by itself does 
not bring about the assemblage of 
material particles and provide a new 
body to the transmigrating soul. But 
theism was not bold enough to assert 
that God could ignore altogether the 
results of the actions of past life : what 
it did was to slur over this vital part 
and think that somehow the will of 
God remained unfettered even though 
it had to take note of the merits of a 
past life. 

Theism did something more. la 
order to keep unaffected the initiative 
of God it laid down that God was able 
to suspend the operation of the energy 
of moral action by bringing about the 
dissolution of the whole world 
{Pralaya) irrespective of the fact that 
possibly all souls did not deserve a 
simultaneous dissociation from their 
bodies. The reason given was that the 
merciful God took pity on struggling 
mortals and gave them a temporary 
respite from the interminable toils of 
metempsyohosis. At the end of the 
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period of dissolntion the process started 
from where it had stopped and this 
starting of the world process in creation 
^as also done according to the will of 
God and not timed by the destinies of 
souls. An antomatio dissolution of the 
world and its recreation with the sleep 
and waking of God were also some- 
times conceived — the world went back 
to its casual state and remained in 
suspended animation till the stirring 
life of God waked it to fresh activity. 

Genuine theism, however, went fur- 
ther. It laid down that God could 
make light of all types of action and 
save whomsoever He pleased although 
it did not for very good reasons think 
that He could damn any one Ue 
pleased. God could help men in two 
ways — He might change their heart and 
thus make them fit for spiritual reward 
indirectly, namely, by predisposing 
their mind towards good and thereafter 
rewarding their virtuous actions. Or 
He might grant them a good hereafter 
even though they have not deserved it 
by their own merits, which is a greater 
manifestation of His mercy. Stories 
are told of persons who have manifested 
nothing but hostility towards God and 
yet God in His infinite mercy has pur- 
sued them till they either repented 
or perished at His hands and in both 
oases they have reaped a blissful here- 
after. Theism has even gone further 
and laid down easy methods of salva- 
tion. Strenuous thinking is not neces- 
sary to please God — rather the pride of 
intellect has proved many a man's fall. 
It is the lowly in heart that God loves 
most and without any knowledge of 
Mantras, any performance of sacrifices, 
aot of charity or any mortification 
of the flesh a devotee may reach a eon- 
dition which is the envy of the wise 
*^Ddthe adept. Abject self-surrender 
[^rapatii) and intense devotion 
are the essentials of spiritual 


good— not Jnana or Karma bat Bbakti 
is the key to all blessedness. 

Even sin oan be expiated without 
formal penanoe. To feel that one does 
not deserve good by one’s unaided 
effort, to lay before God all personal 
weakness, to confide in Him all the 
temptations of life and to seek His help 
in overcoming them, to take the help, 
if need be, of an intercessor, — of 
Lakshmi, for instance, in Yaishnavism. 
and of the Guru in most cults — are the 
ways of the spiritually wise. If know- 
ledge and action are enjoined in the 
Shastras it is because through them 
Bbakti makes its appearance in the soul 
— without this culmination those two 
are useless. It is not necessary to re- 
tire to the forest to meditate on the 
soul or to go through the formalities of 
a costly sacrificial programme in order 
to be a Bhakta — in the everyday rela- 
tions of life there are enough inkliugs 
of the attitude that the soul should 
take towards God, A father's affection, 
a mother’s love, a wife's attachment, a 
husband's passion may all be a revela- 
tion of that yearning which the soul 
should have for God ; and the response 
of God to the advances of the human 
heart is similarly measured not by the 
cold precision of an appraiser but by 
the warmth of parental solioitude^God 
gives more than He receives or how 
else would man be saved ? How little 
do we deserve and how much do we 
receive 1 

And the gods are pleased with very 
little indeed. Take their names and 
worship their idols, visit their famous 
earthly seats and be kind to their fol- 
lowers— and you have deserved well of 
them by these small services. Above 
all, you are to feel that you are a tool 
in the band of God and you are to consi- 
der all acts as proceeding out of Him. 
Nothing that is wrong oan please 
Him and by wrong is not meant a 
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derelietion of formal rites but a genuine 
falliog away from the ways of Qod. 
Dedioate the fruits of action to Him and 
feel that yours is to do your duties— the 
results of action lie in the hands of 
God. Abandon the conception of right 
in your dealings with God and do not 
think that you can coerce Him into 
any act of reward or punishment. You 
may deserve well and yet whether you 
would get the meed of your action or 
not depends entirely upon the will of 
God. 

It is evident that we are here in an 
altogether different atmosphere and the 
language of religion wears here an 
entirely distinctive look. The Karma 
that saves is the worship of God and the 
adoration of His followers and devo- 
tees, and even that when God so 
pleases. All ideas of eoeroion of the 
gods and a quantitative equivalence of 
deed and fruition are at a discount. 
Simultaneously with this altered con- 
ception of Karma there reappears the 
theory of heavens of different types, 
meant for different sects. The objec- 
tive now is not to attain a state but an 


abode, not to lose oneiolf in the Abso- 
lute but to enjoy the blessed company 
of the adored deity in a heaven where 
all the denizens are devoted to the 
same God. The strenuous life of a seeker 
after spiritual illumiuation and the 
hard existence of a mendicant materially 
soften. Sometimes a perverted sense 
of what pleases God and His earthly 
representative, the priest and the Guru, 
brings about social corruption and 
debased cults make their appearance. 
Sectarian organisations which leave 
little scope for individual judgment 
and independent devotion make reli- 
gion more monotonous and lifeless when 
not intimately accepted in spirit and in 
truth; cireumambulation, pilgrimage and 
daily round of devotional duties (per- 
formed more out of habit than out of a 
felt need) stifle spiritual quest. The 
fluency of sooial life hardens into sects 
with hostile allegiances and the hori- 
zon of sympathy narrows down till it 
is felt that it is a part of religious 
merit to hate people of other denomi- 
nations and to persecute them in the 
glory of God. 


{To be continued) 


BHAKTI RASA versus KAVYA RASA 

By 

Prof. Oirindra Narain Mallik, M.A. 


^pHE theory of Basa undoubtedly 
Ip forms one of the most important 
problems — at the same time a veritable 
puzzle— in the sphere of Sanskrit Lite- 
rature- It appears mainly in three 
phases, viz., in the Natural Sciences, 
in Poetics, in Vaishnava Theology. 
From whatever standpoint considered, 
pleasurableness is the distinctive feature 
of the concept of Basa. Tet it cannot 
but be admitted that there is a good 


deal of difference in the character of 
the three kinds of pleasure. The plea- 
sure we are concerned with from the 
standpoint of the Physical Sciences is 
transient and ephemeral owing to the 
impermanence of the qtimuli as well as 
of the substratum of the pleasure. As 
contradistinguished from this normal 
pleasure of the world, the pleasure that 
characterises Basa in the two other 
provinces is something of a high order. 
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Bail the mere fact of superior pleasure 
ableness would, I am afraid, go little 
^ay lu explaining the clear concept of 
Basa, the more because there is a good 
deal of difference between the Basa of 
the rhetoricians and the Basa of the 
Yaishnava theologians. It is meet, 
therefore, that we should examine the 
doctrine of Basa a little minutely and 
oritioilly so as to arrive at the true 
oonoept of theological Basa as distin- 
guished from the Basa of the rhetori- 
oians. 

The Doctrine of Natakiya and Kavya 
Basa critically examined 
The doctrine of Basa appears in the 
sphere of Poetics as Natakiya Basa and 
Kavya Basa. Of these the former is 
regarded as the source of the latter. 
Now the oldest systematic exponent of 
the doctrine is Bharata. His theory 
of Basa is very tersely indicated in the 
formula 

— a formula which is so very 
ambiguous with respect to the exact 
significance of the two expressions 
and that it has caused a 

great deal of controversy in the inter- 
pretation thereof and thus has given 
rise to a good number of theories of 
Hasa. Examining these later theories 
which are based more or less on the 
philosophical bias of the exponents, we 
may briefly indicate thus the doctrine 
of Kavya Basa in the language of Dr. 

S. K. De ** The Basa is viewed as a 

pleasant sentiment belonging to the 
reader whose dormant emotions derived 
from experience or inherited instincts 
ere evoked by the reading of poems into 
ideal and impersonalised form of 
: an appreciation or enjoyment con- 
Bisting of a pleasant mental condition 
'Q which the reader identifies himself 
^ith the feelings of the hero and expe- 
jmnoes them in a generic form, the 
ttHuegg of enjoyment depending upon 
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the nature and experience of the parti- 
cular reader. The sentiment thus 
evoked is essentially universal in char- 
aoteri and the aesthetic pleasure result- 
ing from it is not individual (even 
though enjoyed as an intimately per- 
sonal feeling) but generic and disinter- 
ested, being such as would be common 
to all trained readers ; it is therefore 
described as something supernormal 
{Alowkika) and invariably pleasant, not 
to be compared to the normal pleasures 
of life which have always a reference 
to one s personal relations or interests 
and which may be pleasant or painful." 
Basa is described here as a pleasant 
sentiment, and the pleasure with which 
it is concerned is an impersonalised 
form of joy ; and by the term ' imper- 
sonalised ’ is evidently meant perman- 
ent.' Indeed Basa, if its concept is 
rightly understood, is permanent, and 
in this, its distinctive feature, it is to 
be carefully distinguished from the 
normal transitory feeling of joy that is 
to be experienced in the phenomenal 
world. In this sense it is that rhetori- 
cians describe Basa as an Alowkika joy. 
In the language of Principal Shairp 
" Basa is that intense intuition which 
goes straight to tbe core of an object 
and lays hold of the essential life of a 
scene; it is that by which Shakespeare 
read the inmost heart of man and 
Wordsworth of Nature. It is accom- 
panied by a delight in the object or 
truth beheld, a thrill which is one of 
the most exquisite moods that man 
ever experiences." (Aspects of Poetry, 

pp, 6—8), 

The Alowkika Character of Kavya and 
Natakiya Basa cannot be upheld 
If Basa is thus a permanent joy quite 
different from the normal pleasures of 
life, the question arises * how can such 
Alowkika joy come within the sphere 
of what is desoribed as Kavya Basa 7 • 
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The heroes and heroines {ihat play their 
parts in giving rise to the Eavya Rasa 
are all individual beings of flesh and 
blood appearing temporarily in the 
world. An impermanent exciting cause 
can not possibly give rise to a perman- 
ent e£feot in the shape of some supreme 
joy. Hence it is that Vaishnava theo- 
logians consider as mistaken in views 
those that hold that phenomenal beings 
as Vibhavas give rise to Rasa, their 
reason being that such beings, them- 
selves being attached to ephemeral 
objects, can cause nothing but an 
averseness in the mind, not to speak of 
their giving rise to a state of relish. 

Tlie Locality of this Basa is not 
settled 

Besides, from the standpoint of Rhe- 
torics the locality of Rasa cannot be 
unquestionably settled. To elucidate 
further, Eavya is mainly olassifled into 
two kinds, vw.— Drsya (W) and 
Sravya (^^). In the former, the Vibha- 
vas etc. are represented in words and 
exist only in the shape of Natas 
and their peculiar gestures and move- 
ments; in the latter, these are repre- 
sented in words only. They thus 
having got no concrete existence and 
being regarded as things of the past, it 
cannot be said that Rasa is localised in 
them, or in the poem itself which, being 
a mere collocation of words, has its sole 
function of merely exhibiting the ex- 
citants etc. without the potency of 
aotualising the state of relish. Nor is 
Basa to be localised in the Natas, for 
they in most cases, being but skilful 
practised imitators of the acts etc. of 
the heroes and heroines, cannot pos- 
sibly have any feeling of joy, not to 
speak of that transcendental joy which 
constitutes Basa. If in any case an 
actor is to be found as experiencing a 
state of joy in which all thoughts of 
temporal objects are effaced altogether 


it must be admitted that he, like a 
Jivanmukta soul doing the normal acts 
of life, does this thing in oonsequenoe 
of antenatal impressions and hence is 
to be treated for the time being as play, 
ing the role of a Samajika. The locus 
of Rasa, therefore, is to be fixed in the 
soul of the reader or hearer that enjoys 
a state of relish by identifying himself 
with the object of enjoyment. Although 
thus the locality of Basa is rightly 
determined by rhetoricians like Yiswa- 
natha in the spectator yet 

the defect of this view is that it cannot 
explain the reason why the mind 
attains to the state of imbibing the 
relish called Rasa. The pleasure colla- 
teral upon the sentiment of Rasa 
is no doubt supersensuous and trans- 
cendental, and to be the fit receiver of 
such joy the mind which is but a 
sensuous thing must already have 
undergone a transformation. If, again, 
it is redargued that the supreme joy in 
the mind of heroes and heroines is 
transfused into the mind of the Sama- 
jika, there comes in an objection : bow 
can such transfusing take place on 
account of the medium of the poem or 
the oharaoters thereof — a medium in 
which there is no sentiment at all ? 

Its Genuineness as Basa indirecthj 

Denied by a Class of Bhetoricians 

Moreover, the fact that Eavya Rasa 
is not a genuine state of relish is in- 
directly admitted even by a class of 
theorists on Pootios. Thus the author of 
the Rasagangadhara while quoting the 
view of some contemporary writers saySi 
— '* In po0jry as well as in Drama- 
turgy, in the midst of the Vibhavas 
etc., displayed by poets and Natas. the 
Bati of Sakuntala etc., towards Dush- 
yanta and the like, being given out by 
means of the process of explication, the 
thought of the Samajika which U®® 
within his mind in the form of a® 
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impression and which is now regarded 
ag an error or defect, causes him to 
identify himself with Dushyanta etc., 
that is to say, gives rise to an asorip- 
tion of Dushyantahood ; his ego then 
becomes pervaded by this ascribed 
concept which is evidently an unreal 
idea, and in the ego so afifected the Baii 
in respect of Sakuntala etc., flashes 
forth just in the same way as the notion 
of a piece of silver appears over a piece 
of nacre pervaded by ignorance. The 
"Bait thus becoming sensed is termed 
Basa. Basa, therefore, is actualised 
by means of an erroneous notion just 
as the erroneous notion or ignorance 
gives rise to nacrine silver ; and such 
Basa would necessarily disappear with 
the disappearance of that defect.^ If 
Basa, thus, as conceived by rhetori- 

* 0. f. !T5m^ ^ 

(Kasagangadhara of Jagannalha raudiiraja 
p. 25, Bombay Edition.) 


Clans, is originated from a false notion, 
it must be admitted that it is not a 
genuine state of relish, and oonse- 
Quently its obaraoter of permanence 
must be denied. 

The Doctrine of BhaJeti Basa must be 
Upheld 

In the face of the above objeotions, 
the theory of Kavya Basa cannot stand 
the test of the true signifioanoe of Basa. 
All that can be said in its favour is 
that the pleasure derived from the 
reading and hearing of Eavyaa and 
Natakas is something of a superior 
order, being higher in character than 
the normal pleasures of ife. But if 
Basa is to be understood as the mental 
state of relishing some supreme perma- 
nent joy, the several excitants, 
ensuants and accessories that go to 
constitute the inseparable factors in the 
aotualisation of that joy must them- 
solves be permanent and supreme. In 
other words, the doctrine of Basa as 
genuine Basa holds more plausibly in 
the sphere of Vaishnava Theology than 
in that of Poetics. What now is the 
signiheanoe of Basa according to Yaish- 
nava Theology ? 

An answer to this question will be 
the subjeot-matter of our next article. 


{To be continued) 


srg: ! i 

^ 5r5fRT ii 

0 Lord, iust as rivors, rising from 'mountains and made fall by Indra 
(>ains), enter the one sea from all directions, so do all the courses of worship 
finally find their goal in Thee. 


Bhagavatam, Sk. X, Ch. 40, V. 10. 
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^jj^HE first thing that arrests our 
attention in this steady advance 
towards monotheism is the idea of a 
transcendent reality — a world of Forms 
or Essences — standing over against the 
phenomenal world. This is clearly 
implied in the distinction that is con- 
sistently made between the two aspects 
or forms — one supreme or refined (^) 
and the other lower or gross — 
of each of the more important gods, 
such as Agni (fire-god), Vayu (wind- 
god), Indr at (the sovereign or champion 
god, the Indian Zeus), Soma (the moon- 
god, the Ood of inspiration or elixir of 
life), and Suryya (the sun -god). Accord- 
ingly, the gods have been characterised 
as the ‘ twice-born ‘ For 

example, Agni is invoked, and the pray- 
er runs thus : 0 Agni, we shall offer 

our homage unto thy higher ancestry, 
glorify with hymns thy lower or proxi- 
mate place of birth.”! Then, again, 
in the famous context in which mention 
is made of the last rites of the dead 
and the belief entertained that the eyes 
relapse unto the sun and breath unto 
the wind, Agni comes in for a double- 
edged reception. Beferring to the fire 
on the funeral pyre, the worshipper ex- 
claims : " I repudiate this Agni which 
is the consumer of flash; let this muck- 
carrier retire into the abode of Yama, 
the god of death. May the other Agni,X 
who is here, knowingly carry the obla- 

* Bgveda, VI. 60 ii. t Ibid. II. 9. iii. 

Ibid. X, 16 ix. 


tion unto the godsj" By way oi 
precedence, therefore, that Agni is in- 
voked who is supposed to be the custo- 
dian of the immortal part of the dead, 
and is importuned thus : " 0 Agni, do 
thou transport, by virtue of that gra- 
cious appearance of thine, this departed 
soul unto the abode of the virtuous." * 
This invocation irresistibly reminds 
one of a kindred prayer in the Isa> 
vasyopanishad, addressed to Pushan,\ 
the solar god and, what is more to the 
point, to Agni in the same context : "0 
Fire, lead us on by a virtuous path to 
our reward. 0 God, thou knowest all 
our deeds ; take off the crooked things 
from us* We offer addresses in homage 
unto you.” (^ ^ 

^ W ^ ll) The point to be 
specially noted here is the investiture 
of Agni with an all-embracing know- 
ledge and custodianship of the moral 
distinctions. Similarly, Vayu is sup- 
posed to possess a superior and an 
inferior form—in its superior form 
going by the name of ** Matarisva • + 
In the case of Indra, Soma, and Suryya 
(as sometimes also in the case of Agni) 
three, and not merely two forms are 
recognised — the lower or gross, the 
higher or refined, and the highest, sup- 
reme or eternal* Indra is hold to sustain 
two orders of existenco and the third 
abides eternal and immutable i*^ 

• Ibid, X, 16, iv. t Verse 16. 

} Bgveda, I. 168. i~vi ; VII; 66. 

VIII, 94, ii— X ; X, 186. i-iii. 
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hbtkyen* This is in substantial agree- 
oaent with the asoription oi “three 
strides “ ^l)t> one of them being 

designated the perfect or the supreme 
Icons standi q^q), revealing itself 
to the wise and sustaining within it a 
fountainhead of neotar I. 

So far as Soma is concerned, people 
think that they can partake of Soma 
by extracting the juice from the Soma- 
plant, but the wise alone know that 
the true Soma is beyond the reach of 
mortalsll, is the seer of all. and shin- 
ing resplendent in his third abode 
Wr)§. Finally, in the well- 
known Bk (viz. that numbering 10) of 
the 50th Sukta of the 1st Mandala, 
Suryya appears as having three forms 
or levels of existence ; one is the gross 
form (^) which dispels the darkness of 
the terrestrial region, the next higher is 
that of a god among the gods and 

finally the highest is that of supreme 
effulgence which is but the Supreme 
Being/'* 

The other notable factor in promot- 
ing the advance from polytheism to 
monotheism is the concept of Bia 
as the sustaining principle alike of the 
gods and the world. Standing, as it 
does initr alia, for an impersonal order 
or law, pervading the physical and the 
moral world, it may be said to have 
created a landmark in the history of 
Vedio thought and culture. With 
regard to the meaning of a term of such 
mighty importance, doctors must needs 
differ. In the very first Sukta of the 
Ist Mandala, there occurs the term Bta 
(wherein Agni is being extolled as the 
Bustainerand glorifier of the a), and 
Bayana interprets it thus : 

* Ibid VII, 61, iv & 62, vii. 

t Ibid, I, 22, xvii & xx, 

t Ibid, 1, 164, V. 

)i Ibid, X. 86. iii. S Ibid, IX, 96, xviii. 

** Ibid 1, 60, X, 


Yaska favours 

the interpretation of it as 
In tracing the origin and growth of the 
meaning of the term, Max Muller* has 
recorded the opinion that the term Bta 
originally stood for the appointed course 
of the sun, the moon and the stars ; 
subsequently, it came to mean the 
'sacrifioe' regulated by their periodical 
movements and, finally, law or dharma 
in its ordinary usage. Prof. Keith’s 
construction of the term, with varia- 
tions in emphasis, provides an interest- 
ing study. “ In the physical world,” 
says he! “ there rules a regular order, 
Bta, which is observed repeatedly, and 
which is clearly an inheritance from 
the IndO' Iranian period and “ from 
the physical it is an easy step to the 

conception of the Bta in the 

moral world.” Later by way of deve- 
loping the point of ethical interest in 
Bta be proceeds to observe that “ the 
term for cosmic order, Bta, and its 
opposite, Anrla, express also moral 
order as in the dialogue of Yama and 
Yami ; Bta forbids and doubtless also 
commands positive action. Bta is more 
than truth, Satya, nor can we say with 
Wundt that Vedic India makes the 
good and the true identical, though 
truth is given an extraordinary high 
place, in its various senses of accuracy 
of statement, faithful performance of 
promises, and the assurance that what 
should happen will happen, and that 
the order of things is as it ought to be. 
Law is denoted by Dharman, which 
denotes that which supports and that 
which is supported ; it applies like 
Bta to all aspects of the world, to the 
sequence of events in nature, to the 
sacrifice and to man’s life.”| But the 

* Vido his Origin and Growth of Eeligion, 
pp. 246—60, 

t Tho Religion and Philosophy oi the 
Vedas and Upanishads, Vol. I, p. 88. 

t Ibid, pp. 248—9. 
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cumulative force of all textual eriti- 
oisms and inferences seems to be nulli- 
fied by the somewhat damaging state- 
ment that ' the moral element in the 
Baveda and the subsequent literature 
is of comparatively small extent, and 
the vast majority of the Vedio hymns 
are not concerned in the remotest degree 
with questions of morals.** In meet- 
ing the point of criticism, well-informed 
as it is, one should not take one’s 
stand upon the quantitative aspect of 
the question : non multa^ Bed multum 
should rather be the guiding principle 
here. For, truly a grain of philosophic 
insight can remove mountains of tex- 
tual interpretations. There is hardly 
any room for doubt that these hymns 
of the Bgveda which are indisputably 
enunoiative of a moral tone cannot be 
counterbalanced, far less outweighed 
and overruled, even by a ‘ vast majo- 
rity’ of hymns that are morally neu- 
tral. If it can be proved that the 
Bgvedic gods, as the prius or precondi- 
tion, both logically and causally, of the 
physical or natural order of things, are 
the sustainers of, and sustained by, the 
Bta, the moot question of the ethics of 
the Bgveda will no longer remain a 
dubious issue. 

That all the gods, both coUootively 
and distributively, are presiding over, 
and permeated by, tbe Bta is almost a 
perpetual refrain in tbe Bgveda, In- 
stead of hunting after isolated state- 
ments, the more judicious course would 
be to appeal to the famous Ilanisavati 
Bk (IV. 40. V.) where its re- 
cognition has been urged as a matter 
of principle. It is held therein that 
everything in this universe has its res- 
pective sphere or locus— -the sun in the 
sky, the priest at the altar, the guest 
in a house. But the Bta is here, there 


• Ibid, p, 249. 


and everywhere dwelling among mec, 
in places glorified and of sacrifice, in the 
water, in the sky, in sunlight, in tiie 
mountains, and in truth. Sayana 
thinks that this Bk only purports to 
establish a triune Essence or a perfect 
oneness of the following three of the 
trinity— the golden-headed Deity that 
presides over the sun, the univecpal 
physical principle or ^soul subs^nce 
immanent in all living beings, and the 
Supreme Being or Brahman devoid of 
all determinations. One may reasonably 
refuse to follow Sayana’s lead here; 
but, then the Bk, taken by itself, is a 
standing testimony alike to the moral 
grandeur of the theme, and the pre- 
eminently ethical character of the Bta, 
Thus the point we sought to establish 
— namely, a pre-established harmony 
and reciprocity between the gods and 
the is here proved to demonstra- 
tion. Although the gods, as a rule, 
stand intimately related to the Bta, it 
is the triad of Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryyaman that is credited with the 
guardianship of the moral law, or the 
Bta, All the relevant hymns are, by 
way of pre-omineoce, addressed to 
Varuna of fixed purpose who 

along with his inalienable partner, 
Mitra, is the custodian of the moral 
order of the world, the Bta, with its 
double aspects of orderly conduct; 

and essential nature of things (m). 
It is in the deviation from the esta- 
blished order of things and customary 
morals that the consciousness of sin or 
moral delinquency consists, and nearly 
all the hymns to Vdruna throw into 
prominent relief an acute sense of 
moral guilt on the part of the wrong- 
doer who trembles * likes a guilty thing 
surprised * before Varuna, the omni- 
scient and the omnipresent, who has a 
thousand spies, and knows all things— 
who is present as tbe third wherevei 
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two men pome together*. These 
furnish the most oonvinoing proof, if 
proof at all were needed, regarding the 
indigenous origin and growth of the 
notion of sin in the Vedas. Even 
Prof. Keith found a hard nut to oraok 
here. “ It is ”, he observes, ” by no 
means certain exactly in what way the 
oooception of the connexion of Yaruna 
.with sin sprang into such prominenoe, 
if we assume, as we must in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, 
that the conception of sin as punished 
by Varuna is an Aryan one, and not a 
conception borrowed from a Semitic 
race. " f Beginning, therefore, with the 
concept of Bta as the natural or phy. 
sical order, there is a steady and con- 
tinuous advance through the interpre- 
tation of it as social law or customary 
conduct till it reaches its culminating 
point in a cosmic justice or equity, a 
moral order of the world. The Bta 
thus stands as much for a physical as 
for a moral order — the former standing 
in an instrumental or subordinate 
relation to the latter. What affords 

* Keith, The Religinti and Philosophij of 
the Vedas and Upanishads, p. 247. 

I Jhicl, p. 246. 


an historic parallel to this is the Stoic 
maxim of ' life according to nature', 
which is but another way of say- 
ing ' life according to reason ' inas- 
much as the whole world is pervaded 
and penetrated by a ' fiery breath ' 
which, in the Stoic rendering of 
it, is a 'germinative reason*. If, 
therefore, an ethics of the Bgveda, 
rooted in the Bta, be at all conceded, 
it is not to be construed as an ethics of 
Naturalism with its apotheosis of la 
bete humaine. It provides, in the strict- 
er sense, an ethics in aocor lance with 
the highest human ideal which was 
destined to realise all its ethical im- 
plications in the Law of Karma. Of 
that there is surely no room for mis- 
givings ; for accredited exponents of the 
philosophy and history of religion, like 
Pfleiderer, * view * the Bta and Karma 
of the Hindus * as more or less hyphen- 
ated in their nature, and classify them, 
on grounds of functional similarity, 
with the Nemesis of the Greeks, the 
Ashavaista of the Persiaus and the Too 
of the Ohinese. 


* Vide his Philosoidiy and Development of 
Religion, Vol. I, sec. TV. 

(To be continued) 


THE BHAKTI CULT IN INDIA 

By K, A, Krishnaswamy Aiyar, B.A. 


^ HE course of religious and philo* 
Sophie development in India has 
been peculiar. The primitive elements* 
or what might be regarded as such, 
have been later growths, and what is 
highly metaphysical and could not 
have been arrived at without a long 
course of mental preparation is found 
to have been widely flourishing in the 
earliest ages. Long before concepts of 
^onotheism came to prevail, there was 
J^^^eed a belief in various gods who 


were the personified powers of Nature, 
such as Varuaa, Rudra, Indra, Mitra, 
Vishnu, etc., but even when the 
rituals reigned supreme as in the 
Brahmana period, an enlightened faith 
in one Great Principle of the Universe 
dominated the views of the sages. 
These virile thinkers, the Mimamasakas, 
boldly emphasised the duty of 'action* 
as the only legitimate purport of the 
Vedas, irrespective of rewards in a 
higher world, and even of its reality 
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or that of the gods. Beligions works 
had to be performed whether the gods 
existed or not, and whether the per* 
formanoe led to heaven or not. When 
the popular mind stood aghast at suoh 
a severe and unemotional declaration, 
the writers cf Puranas supplied the 
supporting assuranoe, by a vivid and 
realistic description of the numerous 
heavenly worlds, and the incom- 
parable joys and pleasures of a life 
therein, awaiting the souls that had 
acquired merit by a meticulous adher- 
ence to the ritualistic observances. 
Similarly, faith in a personal God, 
clothed with Power and Mercy, came 
to displace the ancient doctrine of a 
single Principle, and of the multi- 
plicity of the Vedic gods. 

But it would not be safe to assert 
that the conception of a personal God 
is altogether new. Among the gods of 
the Vedic Period, some were raised 
above the rest, such as Brahma, Budra 
and Vishnu, who thus came to enjoy 
a temporary equality. The process of 
elimination, however, continued till 
Brahma disappeared from the earth, 
and Budra under the name of Siva, 
and Vishnu iu the form of Bama or 
Krishna were left to contend for 
mastery- Although a Modern Hindu is 
strictly monotheistic, the war between 
the two rival sects of Siva and Vishnu 
has not ceased, and each has a strength 
of following and sacred literature to 
support its claims. The cult of devo- 
tion to one God, without any irrever- 
ence to the inferior gods, has become 
wide and popular. 

After Buddhism dealt a deadly 
stroke at the sacrifices, the latter no 
doubt have continued to be honoured 
in a harmless form, but in no sense 
can they be regarded as retaining that 
life and prestige in Modern Hinduism 
that they did in the Pre-Buddha age. 
Impact with Mahomedanism also con- 


tributed to lay a stress on the two 
principles of the Bhakti cult, viz,^ 
U) The One God as a Personal Being 
and (2) the equality of all souls. 

In the earliest Upanishads, the 
seekers after Truth were divided into 
two classes, the one relying on medita- 
tion and the other on reasoning. The 
former soon crystallized into the Yogio 
school and the latter into the Vedantio. 
About the beginning of the 11th oen- 
tury A. D. Modern Hinduism arose by 
absorbing the beliefs and practices of 
the Non- Aryan Hindus who were now 
taken into the fold, and by adopting 
the higher doctrines of Buddhism which 
had appealed to the people, and this 
readjustment was made necessary to 
make Hinduism as attractive as Bud- 
dhism had been, before it was driven out 
from its motherland. In fact this 
adaptation and modification, so vital to 
the interests of Hinduism, began with 
the appearance of Buddhism, and has 
continued even after it vanished. 
Those that wonder with pride and 
complacence at the survival of Hin- 
duism, in the midst of immense anta- 
gonistic forces, rarely realise through 
what perilous straits it has passed, 
how many of its pet doctrines were 
flung away, and what new beliefs and 
rites it had to take into itself before 
attaining to suoh a miraculous Ion* 
gevity. 

So long as the Hindu Aryans were a 
small and homogeneous group of a 
highly intellectual, spiritual and moral 
order, the Vedic injunctions would be 
strictly enforced, and Vedantio ideals 
appreciated and honoured. But with 
the growth of society, with the ad- 
mission of new heterogeneous elements, 
and with a powerful rival in the shape 
of Buddhism, Hinduism had to change 
its policy and even its fundamental 
tenets, to secure its own preservation. 

The abstract oonoepts of the 1 
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gnppliod DO Bolaoe to the average soul, 
and Yogio meditattooB and praotioes 
were beyond the reach of the common 
people. A principle was to be formu- 
lated which welded the various commu- 
nitieB into a homogeneous entity and 
bound them in a common faith. The 
rules of caste had to be relaxed, and a 
spiritual democracy was to be acknow- 
ledged. Such was the origin of The 
Bhahti Cult. 

Both Brahmins and non-Brahmina 
strove without distinction for this 
Unification of Beligion. In Bengal, the 
Panjab, the Mahratta Country, in the 
east and the south of the Peninsula, 
holy men arose who lived by their faith, 
renounced the world, and preached love 
and mercy to all beings. Some of them 
were devoted to Vishnu, and some to 
8iva. Moving accounts have been 
written of the miracles wrought by 
them, their trials and tribulations and 
of the numerous instances in which 
they experienced the Grace of God and 
His immediate presence by their un- 
wavering faith in Him, to the exclusion 
of all learning and logic-chopping. The 
Bhakti Cult, or the cult of Faith was 
BO called because its followers by a con- 
qaest of the flesh and rising above all 
worldly desires devoted their whole 
lives to meditation on God. and his 
infinite attributes, singing His praise, 
serving Him, and preaching His Mercy 
Mi the hours of day and night, and 
depending wholly on public charity for 
their own physical sustenance. It is 
but natural that such selfless souls 
should have exercised an unlimited in- 
fluence upon those who came in contact 
With them. Their simplicity, sincerity 
and purity impressed the people as no 
fine-spun theories or abstruse doc- 
Wnes could. Some of them were 
^uat thinkers like Bamanuja and 
yrilabha, while others were poets like 
*^ikka Vasagar, and singers like 
84 
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Ohaltanya. The leaven of Devotion 
soon spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and from a mere 
spark the new spirit grew into a 
conflagration. While the roots of the 
metaphysical Truth were still watered 
and kept alive by a handful of the 
learned, the plant of Faith rose into a 
tree bearing blossoms and fruits which 
fed and comforted the large majority 
of the common people. Modern Hin- 
duism has thus acquired strength, 
beauty, and what is more, life and in- 
telligibility to the masses— a fact which 
has made it invulnerable to the assaults 
of alien faiths. Idolatry, no doubt, has 
not become less popular, but it has 
acquired a new meaning, and provides 
a new comfort which the dry argumen- 
tation of the philosophers could no 
more claim to possess or produce. 

The first and foremost of the prota- 
gonists of the new cult was Bamanuja 
a Vaishnavite reformer of Southern 
India (1150 A.D.). He declared that 
faith was above the distinctions of caste 
and acknowledged the sacred character 
of the pious hymns composed by various 
devotees in Tamil, and gave them a 
place side by side with the Vedas. In 
his famous comment on the Brahma 
Sutras, he attacked the Illusionism of 
Sankara, and gave faith a higher place 
than that accorded to knowledge. All 
souls were equal and were equally 
entitled to the Grace of the One God 
Vishnu. ” He converted the Jain 
prince of Mysore to Vaishnavism and 
accepted converts from every class." 

Fifth in the apostolic succession from 
Bamanuja was Bamanand (1300—1400) 
who spread his doctrines in Northern 
India. He chose his disciples from 
" the despised classes." " The life of 
a disciple was not one of ease. He was 
to forsake the world and live on alms. 
His old age found an asylum in some 
Monastery of the brotherhood." (P. 868 * 
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Sir WvHunters Indiin Empire). Whilo 
Ramanujik wrote in Sanskrit and 
addressed the pure Aryan castes, Ratna* 
nand appealed to the masses in their 
own dialects, which led to the develop* 
ment of the Hindi literature. 

His disciple Kabir spread the cult in 
Bengal a380~1420). He tried to 
build up a religion that was a blend of 
Hinduism and Mahomedanlsm. Ho 
laid stress on purity of life and a perfect 
faith in God. " Behold.” he said, “but 
One in all things* He is both Ali and 
Rama." Eabir had numerous followers 
in the Central Provinces. Guzerat and 
Deccan. Ramanand had identified the 
deity with the worshipper. Kabir ex- 
tended the doctrine by explaining all 
distinctions of life as due to Maya or 
illusion. “To recognise the One divine 
spirit under these manifold illusions is 
to obtain emancipation and the Rest of 
the Soul.“ Offerings and sacrifices 
were of no avail, but the true means 
were faith and meditation. 

Ohaitanya (1486 — 1527) carried for- 
ward the cult into Orissa* Ho re- 
nounced the world at twenty four, and 
vigorously preached the doctrine of 
faith. All men were capable of faith 
and all castes bscame by faith equally 
pure. He taught that liberation did 
not annihilate the individuality of the 
soul but meant freedom from the stains 
and frailties of the body. The released 
souls dwelt for ever in regions of bliss 
and beauty. The descendants of tha. 
followers of Chaitanya are known as 
Gosains. After Ghaitanya’s death a 
sect arose among his followers who 
asserted the spiritual independence of 
women. 

Vallabha Swami was the next great 
Vaishnavite reformer (1520). His doc- 
trines were unique* God, ha said, was 
to be worshipped notin poverty and 
and solitude but in the midst of: life’s 
enioyments. He wrote a commentary . 


on the Brahma Sutras, and identified 
Vishnu with Bila Gopala or Krishna. 
This sect seeks its converts not among 
the poor and low classes but “ among 
wealthy bankers and merchants to 
whom life is a thing to be enjo^ ed, 
pilgrimage a holiday excursion, or an 
opportunity for trade*” 

The progress of Vaishnavism in the 
North had its repercussions among the 
Baivites of the South, and great teachers 
arose who taught devotion to Siva as 
the only means of obtaining emancipa- 
tion. Immense volumes of Tamil lite- 
rature were written, in which the lives 
of Tamil Saints were described in detail 
— one of the most famous of these was 
Nanda, a Pariah slave, who obtained 
salvation through the grace of Siva at 
Chidambaram. 

On the whole the Bhakti Cult has 
proved a spiritual prop to the dilapidat- 
ing structure of the national faith and 
but for the cult, Hinduism with its 
out-of-date practioas. unpopular rites, 
and abstract concepts must have long 
ago been swept into the limbo of 
oblivion or neglect, and remained only 
as an interesting curiosity to the student 
of extinct human institutions. 

There is still a sunset radiance which 
keeps alit the religious horizon of 
India. Ceremonials of private worship 
in Hindu homes, and of public ador- 
ation in holy temples are mechanically 
maintained. Divine acts of bathing, 
yachting, sporting and wedding are 
annually celebrated and thousands of 
pious spectators turn out from towns 
and villages to witness the Gar festivals. 
But there is a melancholy cast over ail* 
The old enthusiasm has vanished, and 
the interest created is artificial, depend- 
ing on fireworks, music and dancingf 
and trade activities. Recitala of ths 
adventures and sufferings and triumphs 
of great devotees are indeed held under 
the name of Harikathas, ‘ but they 
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aUraot mostly women and the ignorant. 
The great work aooomplishod by the 
strenuous labours of the Bhaktas 
threatens to oollapse, in the indifference 
to religion and spiritual ideals that has 
supervened owing to the publio mind 
being now deeply agitated by political 
and economic problems. 

India is rapidly passing through a 
terrible crisis. No prophet can foretell 
what shall be the religious future of 
India. For one thing it is certain that 
orthodox views are doomed to evaporate. 
Nor is there any human probability 
that Ohristianity, Mahomed an ism or 
any other foreign faith can have a better 
ohanoe with the nation. Skepticism 
sits like an incubus on every one of 
them. Modern science and philosophy, 
the race for power and wealth, the com- 
petition for public honours, adoption of 
Western modes of life, the spread of 
newspapers and light literature— those 
inducing in the public mind, a spirit 
bordering on aversion to those sublime 
ideals for which the sages of ancient 
India lived and died. ' This-worldism ' 
is slowly swallowing up the glories of 
the Fast. 

Critical Value of Faith and Reason 

It is difficult to adjudge the claims of 
faith and reason to supremacy in the 
formation of belief. While life is action, 
conscious action proceeds on belief. A 


man of faith jumps to his belief without 
going through the intermediary steps of 
reasoning. A man qf reason makes sure 
of every one of these. Faith is bold, 
quick and impulsive: reason, suspicious, 
slow and deliberative. Faith is credul- 
ous, flexible and generous : reason cal- 
culating, steady and circumspect. Faith 
promotes superstition and questionable 
practices. Ileason is cautious, discrimi- 
native and iconoclastic. Some tempera- 
ments favour faith, while reason is the 
professed guide of all. Questions, such 
as the existeuoe of God, and of a future 
life are insoluble to dualistic reason^ 
but faith finds a ready solution for 
them. Ethics to dualistic faith rests on 
authority and tradition, while reason 
supplies it with a speculative basis. 
Faith comforts and reason convinces. 
Faith flies to unknown regions, while 
reason is content to walk the solid earth. 
Faith relying on sudden intuitions may 
delude itself and reason depending upon 
assumed premises may be often fallaci- 
ous. Even sticklers for reason may be 
often obliged to act on faith, while men 
trusting to faith may feel the need to 
defend it on rational grounds. The 
omorgencies of life require both, and 
cannot be met by a fanatical repression 
of either. But whore reason distinctly 
points to one way, it is unwiso to be 
led by faith into another. 



ETHICS OP THE SPANISH A1)S 

By 

Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A,, PhD. 
(S) The Jivan Mukia 


^PhE different stages in Jivan Mukti 
are, therefore, a psyohologioal pos- 
sibility based upon the rearing up of the 
mental and vital life in a way whioh 
can reflect the light of the soul in 
uninterrupted perpetuity. The osoilla- 
tion of the mental dynamism cannot 
•top unless the forces are completely 
exhausted ; and, therefore, with the 
visitation from the living soul, the 
desired consummation, the forsaking 
of the mental, vital, physical sheaths, 
does not at once take place. Nor can the 
vision of troth leave the mental being 
blank with its native forces moving 
in it. The Jivan Mukta gets his 
psyohio being finer and finer, and 
therefore, his mental dynamism works 
in a different way from the rest. It is 
finer and therefore can be wielded in 
any way, for surer and finer activity. 

But with the finer vitality and men- 
tality, with the quicker and subtler 
dance of life, with greater freedom 
over the flesh, the emancipated souls 
sometimes become the centres of 
uncommon power, what Keith calls 
“unhindered powers, the ideal of a 
despot". The wide diffusion of their 
mental being has the effect of having 
the subtle forces of nature at their 
command. The great illumination gives 
them a transcendence and a psychical 
being with fine receptivity to catch 
and command the subtle forces. The 
Jivan Mukta, therefore, transcends the 
ethics of common adaptation, for if his 
vision gives the freedom of being, it 
also endows him with powers. Powers 


follow illumination ; the psyohio change 
is the secret of powers. 

The powers that wcirk in him 
are cosmic : and therefore his con- 
duct more often baffles our moral 
estimate, by its overpoweringness and 
incaloulability. The Ohhandogya gives 
a description of the complete autonomy 
of will of the liberated souls. Their 
will is unfailingly effective not only 
on the physical but also on the finer 
planes of existence. Their wills are 
immediately creative; and in this respect 
their will has a supernatural bant in 
as much as they do not require the inter- 
vention of any other thing to give them 
proper shape and effective expression. 
Though this autonomy of will is a 
source of uncommon power, liberated 
souls do not disturb the cosmic harmony. 
They cannot. They will not. Because 
the world-harmony reflects the greatest 
wisdom and the highest power of 
Isvara, the autonomy of will and 
powers however high and great, cannot 
interfere with cosmic will and power. 
And there is no necessity of interfering 
as the cosmic order seems to the privi- 
leged knowledge as perfectly regulated. 
And from the nature of the case they 
cannot interfere. The identity of being 
is a fact in transcendence, but the 
ideutity of being cannot give the 
identity of powers, for powers are the 
possessions of the divided souls. The 
Upanishads emphasise the identity of 
being, but not the identity of powers. 
Powers are the possessions of per- 
sonalities, and personalities have 
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hierarohied aooording to their psyohio 
fitness and possibilities. 

Bat power is not the ideal sought. 
It it oomes it comes unawares, with 
purity and elasticity of being* It 
ehould not be lost upon us that the 
transcendence of nature's forces endows 
u 8 with a mastery over these forces, 
and in the wise man the supra- human 
forces become active. The greater 
knowledge gives more facilities. The 
loss of individuality, the creation of 
nature, is replaced by the awakened 
self and the sleeping powers soon begin 
to stir in the wise. But the ideal of 
power has never been groat in the Upa* 
nishads, for the wise man is beyond all 
that can be wrought by engrafting of 
psychio powers. He is always awake in 
transcendence. The mental being re- 
oovers itself from the intoxication of 
powers. Powers follow when they 
are least sought, and the wise never 
fall a prey to them. Tliey become in- 
different to forces. The more this ideal 
is actuallsed, the more the adept 
becomes free from psychism, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Wisdom is, therefore, 
80 complete and unique a transcen- 
dence that nothing can quite describe it. 
The psyohio powers may move with 
the relaxation and elasticity of psychic 
being, but these arc of no consequence 
to the wisdom of transcendence. 

The Jivan Mukta, therefore, in the 
long run becomes anxious to be more 
and more completely transcendent not 
only in wisdom, but in adaptation, for 
the more oomplete is the vision of 
transoendence the greater is the free- 
dom from psyohio powers. The silence 
is the ideal, and in the oomplete frui- 
tion of individual life, the adept leaves 
aside the psychical and the physical 
oomplex and passes into the calm. 

Keith thinks that the Jivan Mukta is 
the Ideal of a despot, but Keith is wrong. 
^Daauoipation puts us beyond the 


limitations of life, ethical or spiritual, 
as commonly understood. He is above 
all the sense of a personality and an 
agent. He moves but really he moves 
not. He has the vision of oomplete- 
ness. Therein he is fixed. He has no 
desire, he has no end, either personal or 
cosmic in the true sense of the word. 
He is truly detached. True detaoh« 
ment follows the transcendent vision. 
It sees DO value either in shrinking or 
in assertion. It maintains the even 
attitude in both, because it knows that 
the self transcends both. The emanoi- 
pated soul is, therefore, in every state 
and station of life quite indifferent to 
the urges of life. He avoids both the 
positive and the negative attitudes of 
life, but he feels he is the fullness and 
the completeness of life. A despot is 
conscious of his powers; a Jivan Mukta 
is not. He is not to be supposed as the 
product of a long evolution through 
which he has acquired powers. Powers 
he does not seek, powers seek him. And, 
therefore, no virtue can be attributed 
to him. He has transcended both 
activism and quietism. He is free from 
the impelling of life, individual or 
cosmic. 

There is, therefore, a difference be- 
tween the person moved by a oosmio 
impelling and the Jivan Mukta serving 
a oosmio end (if we are permitted to 
speak in this strain). The for- 
mer is oonsoious as an agent, the 
latter is not. The former is con- 
scious of his responsibility, the latter 
is not. The former may be attuned 
with the oosmio life, the latter trans- 
cends it and hence if the latter moves 
for a oosmio end of humanity, he is not, 
strictly speaking, so oonscious* He is 
oonsoious of the completeness, of the 
timeless eternal, and therefore what is 
realised in him has no meaning for him. 
This detaohment, absolute detachment 
to both the denials and assertions of 
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life, is what makes the JivaD Mukta 
different from the spiritual personal!* 
ties who are oonsoious of the ends and 
their powers. 

The Jivan Mukta, therefore, is not 
aotive in the usual sense. He merely 
exhausts his residual Karma, of which 
.be is not strictly oonsoious, for he 
•is no longer a person. Karma shapes 
.itself through personality, when the 
sense of personality is lost. The 
Jivan Mukta cannot be held to be 
working out an end. For the idea of 
an end or a direction or of march- 
ing towards something which implies 
the reality of time and progress has no 
meaning for the Jivan Mukta. He lives 
in the eternal present, for he sees the 
complete. The time-sense has no value 
for him. Hence the Jivan Mukta 
has DO personality in the true sense of 
the word. Personality is the creation 


of time. It is false. It is at least eon. 
oomittant with it. The Jivan Mukta 
transcends time* Evolution or progress 
has, therefore, no meaning for him. 
He sees the Truth eternal. He feels he 
is the Truth transcendental. When the 
Truth has been fully grasped, the adept 
can live any form of life, since his reali- 
sation of Truth puts him on a vantage 
ground of complete freedom. This free- 
dom is fostered in detachment to active 
seeking or passive withdrawal. Both 
are impellings of a restricted life, but 
the Jivan Mukta is beyond such res* 
triction. The autonomy he enjoys is 
not the restricted autonomy of will, or 
freedom of a person in a community of 
persons. It is the autonomy of know- 
ledge- It is freedom from the illusions 
of personality. Karma and striving, 
which endows the adept with Peace 
attending the fullness of Life and Light. 


{concluded) 


SAT SANGATWAM OE GOOD COMPANY 

By 

M, Onanasambandam, B,A, 


I 

t o sang the illustrious Sankara in 
sublime verse regarding the glori« 
•ous effects of good company. The truth 
is told by him that before one can appre- 
ciate solitude, one must previously have 
bad the experience of good company. 
To train the vacillating mind to 
remain steady the company of wise and 
good men is strongly urged. Without 
the mental discipline and outlook 
which is the result of pure and good 
company no enjoyment is at all possible 
in solitude. According to Sankara, Sat 
Sangatwam will pave the way for Nm- 


sangatwam. Direct effort at aocom- 
plishing Niseangatwam will be prema- 
ture and abortive. This is proved by 
the sad experience of (Bobinson Oruece) 
Alexander Selkirk in his lonely island 
when he gave vent to his feelings thus; 

“ 0 Solitude I whore are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

Sat Sangatwam is the basic founda- 
tion npon which the superstructure of 

Nissangatwam can bo securely built. 
Good books, no loss than good men, 
breathe good thoughts and so const 
tute good company. The mind which 
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is purified and ateadied by good com- 
pany will be able to rejoice both in 
ootnpany and in solitude but the Impure 
and unsteady mind precipitates itself 
into the region of suspicion and distrust 
and feels horror and dismay even before 
it becomes aware of its surroundings. 

It is not what we like that we should 
adore, but it is rather, that which we 
would naturally adore is what we 
should rightly like. Adoration must 
indicate and encourage liking and not 
vice, versa* We can get anything in the 
world such as fame, name, power or 
position but we cannot expect to have 
permanent good company except by 
6od*s grace and our own eagerness and 
earnestness. As we adore and love the 
good people we must also become like 
unto them. We should like good men 
because we really adore them. The 
liking to them must grow with the 
sense of adoration. A man likes money 
but that is no reason why he should 
adore it; but a man adores God and it is 
quite right that he must also like God. 
Therefore the sense of adoration which 
precedes the sense of liking rightly 
indicates and points to the ideal while 
the sense of liking unsupported by the 
sense of adoration falls short of the 
ideal. A man who adores God reaches 
the ideal while he who adores money 
fails. The true test of the excellence 
of a thing is its power to oompel our 
Benso of adoration first. The enduring 
sffect produced in us by Sat Saugatwam 
is the realisation that our happiness 
flows, from within and is not thrust 
from without. The Sadhus lead us to a 
genuine knowledge of the Sat or Beal 
iu os and when this consoiousness is 
awakened in os, we reach a stage where 
outer environments fail to affect us. 
lo illustrate materially th$ part whioh. 

Sadhus play when they coma in 
louch with ordinary men, let us take the 
tasgof a gas light. In that light whioh is 


kept up by kerosine oil, contact with the 
flame of spirit (corresponding to Sat 
Sangam}is in the first instance essential 
before the kerosine oil is converted into 
the gas whioh becomes the means of 
shedding powerful light all around. 

One important lesson we learn Jfrom 
real Sadhus is that we oannpt serve 
God and Mammon simultaneously. That 
is why Jesus said. " It is far easier for 
a oamel to enter the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of God." Good people expect 
nothing from others. They freely give 
but they will not receive. They are 
like roses and jasmines demanding 
nothing for their beautiful service. 
Those flowers yield their best to you 
and after doing so wither before your 
very eyes. Is there not a vary close 
resemblance between them and the mes- 
sengers of God who are really the 
flowers of humanity ? Just as the 
blooming flowers wither and fade in 
our very presence so the messengers of 
God meet death after delivering their 
sweet messages of love and harmony to 
the world in which they are born. The 
plants and creepers producing these 
charming flowers laboriously basked in 
the sun and stood the rain and wind 
for months before the flowers came out. 
It is a grim truth that there is no reali- 
sationwithout sacrifice. Success marches 
on the broken limbs of dying soldiers 
in battles. There is no smooth and soft 
road to realisation* What untold sacri- 
fices were for instance made by Swami 
Yivokananda before ha was able to 
spiritualise his vast and perhaps un- 
believing hearers? Nature supplies 
many good lessons if we have eyes to 
see and ears to hear. Sat Saogatwam 
shapes and consolidates our sense of 
love and devotion and teaohes us the 
Truth whioh ever abides. Let us yearn 
and seek for Sai Sangatwam and imbibe 
all the good things it can confer on U0« 



WORSHIP WITH SAMENESS OP VISION 

By S. 27. Suta 


S KE of the most interesting portions 
of the Bhagavata is that which 
deals with the teachings of Eapila. 
Kapila, the father of the Sankhya 
system — which in its Niriswara form 
explains Samsara (round of births and 
deaths) and its conquest without posit- 
ing a God — is. according to the author 
of the Bhagavata, the Lord Himself 
incarnated as the son of Eardama 
Prajapati and Devahuti for giving a 
clear conception of the Tat was, and 
thereby enabling spiritual aspirants to 
attain freedom from all limitations. 
We are told that when Kardama took 
to the path of the Faramahamsas, 
Devahuti, in obedience to her husband’s 
instructions, approached the Divine 
Child and requested Him to give her 
spiritual advice. Kapila accordingly 
began a discourse on the Tatwas which, 
as presented in the Bhagavata, no 
doubt retain the Sankhya form, 
but as a matter of fact have been made 
to take a complete Yedantio turn by 
the introduction of the Supreme 
Lord’s energy at every step in the 
modiBcation of Prakriti. Kapila is 
next shown as describing to His mother 
in great detail the path of Bhakti Yoga 
characterised by meditation on the 
glorious form of the Lord — a portion 
which will amply repay careful read- 
ing. 

What we wish to emphasise here, 
however, is the very next portion which 
deals with shrines and image worship 

.Temples as 

we understand them at the present day 
were not important, much less inevit- 
able, factors in the scheme of worship 
prevalent among the ancients ; yet 


what the Bhagavata lays down as the 
mental requisites for any worshipper 
of images cannot certainly fail to hold 
good in the case of the temple- worship, 
pers of our own time* 

Bays Eapila to Devahuti : 

“ I am ever existing in all beings as 
their very soul, but man neglects Me 
so present and makes a sham of wor- 
shipping images.” Lest people should 
interpret this to mean a wholesale 
damning of all image worship, one com. 
mentator says : sf 

:-“Thi8 oondem- 
nation of something which does not 
deserve it Is meant not as mere con- 
demnation, but as a means of extolling 
what ought to be done. And what ought 
to be done is explained subsequently. 
Meanwhile more verses are given to 
show the folly of most worshippers in 
failing to remove from their minds all 
Bheda Buddhi or notions of various 
invidious distinctions. “He who foolish- 
ly neglects Me,” says Kapila, “the 
Supreme Baler and Atman present in 
all beings, and worships images, is 
really throwing his offering into 
ashes ” — 

The expression ‘ neglects ’ is rather 
mild, henoe stronger one are used. We 
read, ” Santi (the oalmness or serenity 
of Freedom) is not attained by the 
mind of that man who hates Me while 
present in the bodies of other beings, 
and who, proud of his understandinlt 
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looks upon Me with an eye of differenoe 
and oherishea enmity towards other 
beings — 

fitw; flt *nf^^ f5rvRf5r;r: i 

ST *nsr; II 

Positiye danger too Is indioated, an4> 
special attention drawn in the sucoeedv 
ing verse which says, " I am not pleased- 
with that worshipper who scorns other 
beings, although his worship may bo 
acoompanied with the various presv 
sribed articles *’ — 

Much worse things are in store for 
the person who makes the least differ- 
me between himself and ' another *, for 
the liord who is in the form of Death 
will cause him great fear and keep him 
still in Samsara (which every devout 
Hindu yearns to transcend) — 

fIFT »T^?§?5Riq II 

What then Is the correct attitude 
which must aooompany worship — or 
for the matter of that, any activity of 
ours— so that not only may evil not 
happen, but positive good may result ? 
Says Kapila : 

m Jjt i 

II 

— “ With love and an equal eye, root- 
ing out all notions of diHeronce, make 
charitable gifts and perform respectful 
acts^ and thereby worship Me who have 
taken up My abode in all hearts as 
their inner Euler.” 

One should also mentally (not by 
outward signs merely) bow dowri to aU 
icings, holding them in high regard 
^ith the conviction that the glorious 
Supreme Lord has entered into the in- 
dividual beings as their inner Buler 


A faithful praotioeof this Instruotlon 
would have ushered in a democracy 
aurpassing any that the modern world 
oan show. 

The Upaniahads and philoaophioal 
speoulations which aim directly at the 
destruetion of Bheda Buddhi may have 
remained, either by the natural unfit* 
ness of the mind or through the com- 
pulsion of others, beyond the grasp of 
many in the past. But no kind of 
objection oan now be raised with regard 
to works like the Bhagavata whiob 
were composed by sages of unerr- 
ing vision " for the enlightenment 
of people of ' all Varoas and Ashra? 

mas" (THNqrf«Wl«lf ). 

Bheda Buddhi, whioh oauses excessive 
olinging to one's interest at the expense 
of even the most elementary rights of 
the rest of humanity, is the greatest 
obstacle in the path of progress, indivi- 
dual as well as oolleotive. Time was 
when the injustioe of some groups 
monopolising temples and similar insti- 
tutions and shutting out other groups 
from every chance of spiritual advance- 
ment through suoh means, did not 
sufiioiently dawn upon the public mind. 
But now, as it has not only dawned 
but has even mounted high in the 
sky, is it not our boundeu duty to 
make one supremo effort to wipe out 
suoh invidious distinctions and prevent 
our well- meant offerings from getting 
deposited " in the ashes" instead of 
in the holy fire ? Or shall we refuse 
to change, priding ourselves on the pos- 
session of latent divinity, and to our 
eternal shame wait till govornmeot 
legislation, the polioomao and the 
court of law will force us to acknow- 
ledge that same divinity in others 
grudgingly, tremblingly, and in a 
manner least creditable to our reason, 
or piety or fellow-feeling ? 


3S 



MANDUKYOPANISHA.D 

(With Gaudapada’s Eaihka and Sankara’s Commentary) 
By Dr. M. Srinivasa Bao 
Vaitathya Pbakabana 


Oaudapada's Karika 
After a determination of the exis- 
tence and nature of the rope and 
non-existence of anything besides 
it, all superimpositions disappear. 
Similarly, the determination of the 
real nature of Atman (is the requi- 
site for the disappearance of all 
Buperimpositions on it). (18) 

Sankara's Commentary 
When one makes certain that there 
is only a rope, all the superimpositions 
Buoh as a snake» etc. (on it) will come 
to an end. The non duality of the 
rope is also established* Similarly, 
from the teaching of the scriptures 
(Sastras) such as " not this, not that " 
one gets to know that Atman is devoid 
of all relation to the phenomenal 
world (Samsara) : from such an experi- 
ence which is as clear as the light of 
the sun, the realisation of (the nature 
of) Atman comes. The Upanishad 
texts confirming this knowledge are 
the following : All this is Atman " 
(Ch. Up.) : ** The Atman is devoid of a 
beginning, an end, an interior or an 
exterior” (Mund* Up.):“ He is both 
without and within and has no origin ” 
(Mund. Up.) : ** He is undecaying and 
deathless and Fearless (Brih. Up.) : 
and ” He is one without a second 
(Ch* Up.). 

Gandapada's Karika 
(On this Atman) are superimposed 
numberless objects beginning with 


Prana (life-force). This (super- 
imposition) is the M&ya of that 
Lord (Atman). From this (Maya) 
He Himself is deceived. (19) 

Sankara's Commentary 

If you ask, " If the truth is that 
Atman alone is real, how comes it 
that innumerable objeots like Prana 
(life- force) are superimposed on it ?*', 
(we reply), listen : This superlmposi* 
tion is the Maya of the Lord (Atman) 
(Maya is the wrong knowledge or be- 
lief that a non-existent thing exists). 
Just as a magician (or juggler) makes 
the clear sky appear as if it was full of 
trees having loaves and flowers, so 
also here the Lord (Atman) by his 
Maya (makes the phenomenal world 
appear), and is deceived by it Himself. 
That is to say. He looks as if he were 
deceived. (Lord Sri Krishna says) in 
Gita, My Maya is hard to sur- 
mount.” 

Gaudapada's Karika 

The knowers of Prana call it 
Prana. Knowers of the elements 
call it the Elements. Knowers of 
Gunas (Sattva, Bajas and Tamas) 
call it Gunas. Knowers of Tattvas 
call it the Tattvas. (20) 

Knowers of Padas (feet or quar- 
ters) call it Padas. Knowers of 
objects call it objects. Knowers of 
the words (such as Svarga, etc.) call 
it the worlds and knowers of 
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Deities (saoh as Indra) call it the 
Deity. (21) 

Enowers of Vedas call it Veda. 
Enowers of sacrifice call it sacrifice. 
Enowers (of Atman) as enjoyer, 
know it as the enjoyer. Enowers of 
the objects (enjoyed) call it the 
object of rajoyment. (22) 

Enowers of the subtle call it the 
subtle ; knowers of the gross know 
it as the gross ; knowers of form 
know it as having form ; knowers 
of the formless, call it the form- 
less. (23) 

Enowers of time call it Time ; 
knowers of space call it space. 
Knowers of sciences (such as astro- 
logy, alchemy, etc.) call it science. 
Enowers of Bhnvanas (the 14 
worlds of the Hindus' call it 
Bhuvanas. (24) 

Knowers of mind call it mind ; 
knowers of Buddhi call it Buddhi ; 
knowers of Ghitta (memory) call it 
Chitta ; knowers of Dbarma and 
Adharma (right or wrong) (or merit 
or demerit) call it Dharma and 
Adharma. (25) 

Some (Samkhyas) conceive it as 
the 25th. Others (followers of Yoga 
think it to be the 26th- Some(Pa8U* 
patas) think it to be the 31st. 
Others believe it to be numberless. 
(26) 

Enowers of people call it people ; 
knowers of Asramas (such as Brah- 
maoharya, etc.) call it Asrama. 
Enowers of Linga (Grammarians) 
call it the male, the female and the 
*euter. Others take it to be the 
higher and lower Brahman. (27) 

^hose that believe in creation, 
tall it creation. Believers in dis- 


solution, call it dissolution; believers 
in sustenance call it sustenance. 
In fact all these (above named) are 
always superimposed on Atman. 
(28) 

Sankara's Commentary/ 

Prana is the same as Pragna and the 
root-oanse* All the other things 
(mentioned) ending with "sustenanoe" 
and all the other phenomena in the 
univergei are produced (that is, super- 
imposed) by him, just as the snake and 
other things are superimposed on the 
rope. The final purport is, that all 
these distinctive things have been 
superimposed on the distinctionless 
(that is, non- dual) Atman, by reason of 
wrong knowledge, due to the non- 
determination of the true nature of 
Atman. As no useful purpose is served 
by describing in detail the various 
things, beginning with Prana, such an 
attempt has not been made. 

Gatidapada*s Karika 

That object which has been 
pointed out to him (as being 
Atman, by a teacher or a well- 
wisher), that he comes to know. 
That object becoming one with the 
knower, protects him. That concep- 
tion comes to take hold of him. 
(29) 

Sankara's Commentary 

What is the good of any more details ? 
When anything such as Prana, men- 
tioned above, or any other objeot cot 
mentioned, has been pointed out to a 
person, by a teacher (Aoharya) or a 
trustworthy well-wisher (Apta) as the 
Beality (Tattva); that person comes to 
think of that objeot as his own self 
(that is, superimposing on his own 
Atman something which has no real 
existence) or as belonging to himself 
(that is, imputing a relation which does- 
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DOt exist). That object becomes to him 
the reality (Tattva) and protects him 
by surrounding him on all sides (that 
is, prevents him from having any other 
thought or conviction). He comes to 
be attached to that object in the 
belief that it is Tattva. By saying that 
"the conception takes hold of him", 
we mean that the object becomes 
identified with his self. 

Gavdapada's Karika 
(The Atman) apart from whom 
there are no objects, appears as 
distinct objects. He who under- 
stands Atman as he really is, may 
undoubtedly superimpose anything 
on Atman. (30) 

Sankara's Commentary 
Though Atman is the inseparable 
basis for the superimpoaition of Prana 
and other objects, the ignorant people 
convince themselves that Atman is 
something separate from the objectSi 
just as the snake is believed to be 
separate from the rope. To enlightened 
people, however, Prana and other 
things do not exist apart from the rope. 
Tho authority for this, is the statement 
in Brih. Up. ** All this, la this Atman". 
He who knows conclusively that apart 
from Atman, there can bo no super- 
imposed object, just as there can be no 
superimposed snake without the rope, 
and that Atman alone remains with- 
out any superimposition, that man 
devoid of all doubts, may and can 
determine that such and such is the 
meaning of the particular portion of 
the Veda and that such is the meaning 
of another portion. Ho who has no 
right knowledge of Atman, cannot 
understand the truth of the Vedas pro- 
perly. There is a saying of Manu to 
the effect that " whoever has no proper 
knowledge of the nature of Atman, 
oannot derive any benefit from hiu 
actions*" 


Gaudapada's Karikct 

The wise have seen from the 
Vedanta soriptures, that the uni- 
verse is as much an appearance as 
a dream or magic or castle-in-tbe 
air. (31) 

Sankara's Commentary 

The duality which has been shown 
to bo unreal on the authority of reason, 
is now shown to bo unreal on the 
authority of Vedanta statements. 
Though dream and Maya have boon 
proved to have no reality, ignorant 
peoplo consider them as having reality. 
Just as a city- in the air, with rows 
of well furnished shops, houses and 
palaces, full of people both male and 
female, going about their business, 
appears for a moment and vanishes tho 
next ; and just as both dream and magio 
are seen to be unreal, the whole of the 
dual universe is seen to have no reality. 
To the question as to whore this is 
stated, we reply that the following 
Vedanta quotations, — "Hero there is no 
manifoidDQSs" (Br. Up.) : " Indra the 
magician" (appears in various forms) 
(Br. Up.) : "All this was Atman in 
the beginning" (Ait. Up.) : " This 
was Brahman in the beginning" (Br. 
Up.) ; " Fear arises from duality" (Br. 
Up.) : " But there is no duality" (Br. 
Up.) : " When everything becomes to 
him his own Atman" (who can boo 
whom and by what ? (Br. Up.) and 
other texts also (speak to the samo 
effect). By " the wise" is meant those 
learned men who can see into the real 
nature of tho thing. The authority for 
this is the following verso from Vyasa 
Smriti. (The wise consider duality) 

as unreal as a crack in the ground 
seen in darkness, as an air bubble io 
rain-water, as constantly liable to des- 
'traction, as having no bliss and as hon- 
exiktidg after destruction. 
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Thk Kathopanishad and the 
Gita: By Prof. D, S* Sarma, Presi- 
dency College, Madras; published by 
il/. jB. Seshan, Publisher, Triplicane, 
Madras; Pages 99; Price Be. h 

Among tho reconti publioationq of 
Sanskrit texts baaring on the religion 
and philosophy of the Hindus, Prof. 
Sarma's edition of the Kathopanisbad 
scorns to be one of the most important. 
The text is regarded by Western 
scholars as a perfect specioiCQ of the 
raystio philosophy of the ancient 
Hindus vxA it embodies tho cream of 
the Upaniahadio toaohinga. As a 
student of Sanskrit, as a professor of 
English, but as ono who has been trying 
to translate into his own life the 
ancient Hindu ideal, Professor Sarma 
is eminently qualified for the task of 
editing the text with introduction, 
translation and notes. 

The Introduction from which is 
derived the title of tho edition is, as 
Professor Sarma holds, an imporUnt 
one ; for here an attempt is made to 
synthesise tho Upanisbad and the Gita 
by an analysis of both. It is an inter est- 
ing thesis that ho has elaborated that 
the Gita has (or its source the Eatho- 
panisbad, and it is interesting reading. 
But a oritioal student must raise the 
question : cannot the Oita be the source 
of the Kathopanisbad? Apart from this, 
Prof. Max Muller has suggested— and 
this is noted by Prof. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan— that the Kathopanisbad has 
different strata in it and may not be 
an original Upanisbad in the strict 
sense of the term. Again, the closing 
verses of Chapter III necessarily raise 
the authentioity of the suooeoding 
chapters. There is also tho question of 
flifferenoes in readings. While wo are 
thankful to the author for the Appen- 
dix which gives us the story of 
Naohikotas as found in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana wo feel that a consideration 
oi these general and textual problems 
^ould have added considerably to the 
Vftlue of the edition. 


The translation is not always strictly 
sciontific ; but it is very roiidable and 
it may well bo pronounced to be a 
success, bocauso it enaldos the general 
reader to fed, in somo measure at least, 
tho innor pulse of the original. It is 
cloar that tho author has been very 
critical in the choice of language and 
in the understanding of the text and he 
has tried to bring out the idea that Sri 
Sankara finds in it. Bat one is afraid 
that he lias sometiriioa been ovor- 
cvitical. Consider tho rendering of the 
word jyara^ occarring in 3-10 : wo are 
afraid that tho idoa of Sri Sankara is 
not conveyed by tho term beyond. 
Again, the interpretation of tho expres- 
sion mat'prosrstah in 1-11 and the 
rendering of the word vyatrnat in i-1, 
do not strike us as very appropriate. 
Prof. Sarma recognises the difficulty of 
interpreting the verse Janamyahamiti 
(2*10); bub his explanation and inter- 
pretation do not tend to elucidate the 
text hotter. The translation of the verse 
2 21 does not bring out the essential 
point fitressod by Sri Sankara, while tho 
charge levelled at him, notes page 86, 
appears to us to be rather clumsy. We 
do not wish to further elaborate this 
point; but enough, we bollove, has been 
said to show that it is possible to 
differ from Prof. Sarma on many 
topics, oven essential ones* But here 
lies one aspect of the greatest of out 
sacred texts. They do not make the 
same impression on all alike : this 
differs according as the Adhikari 
differs. Naturally tborafore differenoes 
of opinion do not in any way belittle 
the value of tho work ; they only 
olucidato the ossoutial nature of these 
and such other texts, 

Barring a few misprints and typo- 
graphical errors and the absence of 
diacritics, the volume is very neatly 
printed and got up. It is a handy 
edition and serves as a good introduo- 
tion to the study of the ancient Hindu 
philosophy. 

Prof. K. Rama Pisiiaeoti, m.a. 
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NEo Hinduism : By Mr. D. V. 
Athalye^ Published by D* B. Tarapore- 
vala Sons d Co*, Kitab Mahal, Hornby 
Boad, Bombay. Price i?s.'5-8'0. Pages 
220 . 

There is a speoial^ appropriateness as 
well as significance in the title that the 
author has chosen for this excellent 
book ; for the Swami Vivekananda. 
whose teachings Mr. Athalye tries to 
expound herein, was responsible more 
than any other single individual for the 
great transformation that has come 
over Hinduism in the last few decades. 
At the time when the Swami appeared 
Hinduism was at its lowest ebb. On 
the one hand its orthodox champions 
discredited its name by their narrow 
interpretation of the Dharma — an 
Interpretation that stood in violent 
opposition to modern thought, and the 
progressive and humanistic tendencies 
associated with it. On the other its 
enemies were trying their befst to blow 
up its ancient structure by their mis- 
representation of its teachings calculat- 
ed to discredit it in the eye of its 
followers and the world at large. It 
was the life-work of the Swami to 
remove the misconceptiions arising from 
this twofold distortion of the Hindu 
religion and present its teachings in 
their pristine purity as a rational system 
of thought that was quite consistent 
with science, patriotism and humani- 
tarian ideals. This liberal interpreta- 
tion by the Swami has now been so 
widely accepted in modern India that 
to identify his teachings with Neo- 
Hinduism is in no way an incorrect 
use of language. 

Beginning with a biographical sketch 
Mr. Athalye gives an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Swami s teachings in the 
nine succeeding chapters with appro- 
priate headings. In the second chapter 
entitled ‘‘Thoughts on Hinduism in 
General'* we are told in what respects 
Hinduism requires adjustment today, 
how the diverse philosophical inter- 
pretations of Hindu scriptures can be 
unified, what constitutes the common 
principles running through all the 
sects of Hinduism, and in what respects 
it stands as a unique system of spiri- 
tual discipline and metaphysical 
construction. The next four chapters 


are devoted to the four Yogas— -Bhakti 
Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Karma Yoga and 
Baja Yoga. These are the four paths 
that the Hindu scriptures set forth for 
the practical guidance of spiritual 
aspirants. Mr. Athalye gives their 
salient features as expounded by the 
Swami in his famous series of lectures 
on the Yogas. The chapter on Practical 
Vedanta is perhaps the most important 
and instructive section in the book ; 
for the original contribution of the 
Swami to modern Hinduism consists in 
his application of the highest teach- 
ings of Vedanta to all the problems of 
everyday life. Mr. Athalye has shown 
with appropriate quotations from 
the Swami’s works, how the Vedantio 
doctrine of the Atman is the only 
sound basis of self-reliance— a quality 
unavoidable for success in life —how. 
its ideals of non -attachment and 
dispassionateness are conducive not 
only to mental peace but even to the 
highest type of ability met with in the 
world, and how its doctrine of seeing 
God in everything is the only solution 
for many of the grave problems facing 
society today in India as well as 
abroad. Mr. Athalye concludes his 
discussion on practical Vedanta with 
the pregnant words : On the indivi- 
dual side practical Vedanta moans the 
destruction of privileges and establish- 
ment of equality* Both in individual 
sense as well as in social sense practical 
Vedanta means more and more tbd 
perception and observance of unity all 
round.” In the eighth chapter Mr. 
Athalye has given a connected account 
of the Swami's views on other religions 
of India — Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity. The last twd 
chapters are devotod to the Swami’s 
views on the social reform movement 
of his days and to his ideal of patrio- 
tism in which his love of country 
blended in harmony with his desire for 
the spiritual regeneration of mankind. 

From this brief account the impor- 
tance of Mr. Athalye’s book in a study 
of modern Hinduism as expounded by 
its best representative will bo quite 
evident. The works of the Swami are 
today available to the English reading 
public in seven bulky volumes, but the 
very size of the literaturs will dissuade 
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busy of the world from starting 
on a study of it in the original. Mr. 
Athalye's work is invaluable to people 
of this kind, who are none the lass 
anxious to know something authentio 
about the trend of Modern Hindu 
thought. In brief compass he has dealt 
with all aspects of the Swami*8 
teachings. The treatment is quite faith- 
ful to the spirit of the Swami’s works, 
and the elaborate quotations with 
which the Volume is interspersed every- 
where add to its authenticity without 
in any way marring the beauty and 
general effect of the book. Mr. Atbalye 
is a talented writer, his style being 
simple and forceful, and this together 
with his enthusiasm for the message 
of the Swami makes the book attractive 
from the literary point of vie 97 also. 
The general reader who wants to know 
what Modern Hinduism is in a nutshell 
oau find no better volume for his 
purpose. 

Two Dialogues op Plato; Pub- 
lished by the Shrine of Wisdom^ Lon- 
don, Pages 186. Price Sh, 4-6 NeL 

This volume is " a new translation " 
of the First Aloibiades and The Mono, 
brought out by the Editors of the 
Bhrine of Wisdom. Politics nowadays 
looms large in the public eye, and it is 
becoming the cherished ambition of ail 
educated young men to have a ' voice* as 
well as a ' hand ’ in the administration 
of the country. To all such the con- 
versation between Socrates and Alci- 
biades will undoubtedly have a living 
interest. Aloibiades, feeling proud of 
his ancestry, good looks and education, 
believes he is competent to offer advice 
to the Athenians regarding peace, war 
and such other weighty matters. 
Socrates, the ' lover, ’ in his inimitable 
fashion drives him back from point to 
point and finally makes him realise his 
extreme ' ignorance, ’ his ' most sbame- 
iullackof culture ’, which was thus 
snaking him rush into politics before he 
had been taught. It is rather hard to 
tell whether any would-be political 
leader of the present day would err so 
grievously as Aloibiades who thought, 
hesides, that his ' contest ' was with 
the ' untrained men ' of the Assembly 
naturally concluded that there was 
^0 need for him to practise or learn 


anything. Any way, Socrates* warn- 
ing-— Train yourself, my dear sir, and 
engage in polities when you have learnt 
what is necessary *’, t.e., the nature of 
his own self^-would be felt by all to 
carry with it a living freshness, 
although centuries have passed since it 
was first uttered- The second dialogue 
enters directly into a discussion of 
what virtue is. This virtue, we are 
shown, is not attained by nature* nor 
through man's efforts alone. Neither 
can it be ' taught *• The soul possesses 
the latent knowledge of virtue, as of all 
other things, through the ' innate ideas ' 
and it only needs to educe these " 
to become actually conscious of that 
knowledge. The publishers in our 
opinion have indeed done a signal 
service by bringing out these two 
dialogues at a time when our welfare 
has come to rest more than . ever upon 
the faithful practice of the lessons they 
contain. 

Sacred Moments \--Compikd and 
published by Earn B, Motwani, Lalka- 
chahri, Larkana, Sind, Pages 42, Price 
Annas 8, 

This is a neatly got up little volume 
containing sublime sayings of master 
minds. Each day of the year has been 
given one saying oonsisting of a single 
sentence and each month is wound up 
with an extra passage from the great 
teachers. If made a companion for all 
spare moments, this book will exert a 
silent inlluence upon the mind and help 
to make it healthier, purer and nobler 
in the long run. The dedication is to 
Mr. Jamshed N. R. Mehta, the Parsi 
philanthropist, an embodiment of the 
ideal of Daridra Narayana Seva. 

Original Programme of the 
Theosophical Society: By H. P. 
Blavatshj, Published from the Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar, 

When the Theosophical Society and 
its President, Mr. Olcofet, were very 
badly accused by Mr. Mohini M. 
Ohatterji and Mr. A. Gebhard, Madame 
Blavatsky made a dignified and able 
defence which is printed in this volume 
under the heading " The Original Pro- 
gramme’*. The full text of the accusa- 
tion is given in an appendix. The last 
seotion of the book oontains the 
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Memorandum of the Bsoterio BeoUon^ 
drawn up by Blavatsky herself. Even 
non-theosophlsts will find many states 
menta valuable and suggestive — for 
example : " The superSoial and inatten-. 
tive habits of thought engendered by. 
Western oiviliflatlon shall be given up" 
and " Students are required to praotise 
the habit of careful and constant con- 
centration of mind upon every duty 
and act in life." 

Ohelbder Gan or The Songs op 
Boys (in Bengali) : By Swami 
Chandikananda. Published by Sri 
Eamakrishna Math^ Wari Po, Dacca t 
Bengal, Price Annas 3, 

The author of this small booklet has 
made an attempt to compose songs in 
simple and homely Bengali and set 
them to music in different tunes 
(Bagams). The songs are all devotional 
and most of them deal with the two 
aspects (terrible and loving) of the 
Universal Mother, The rest relate to 
Lord Sri Krishna and Bamaohandra^ 


The composition la original and stands 
as a type by itself, quite different frot^ 
songs of its kind both ancient and 
xpodern. A work of this type will 
supply a great want in Bengali a^' 
dartainly be useful to those who arq 
Interested in muslq/ The get up of 
the book is very daoont and att'raotive* 
Besides the present book the Swami 
has brought^ out three more books of 
songs of which two are in Aasatnesq 
language and the third in Bengali. 

Sri Bamakrishna Upadesa (ih- 
Guzarati) : Published by Swami 
Bhaveshanandat Sri Bamakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, Bajkot, Kathiawari^ 
Pages 152, Price Annas 4* 

This is a free translation of the 
Bengali book of the same name. The 
language is siiuplo. homely and charm- 
ing, and we hope that this handy' 
volume will help to spread among our 
Guzarati-speaking brethren the spiri- 
tual teachings of the Saint of DakshU 
neawar. We are sure that no one will 
find the price too high. 
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Opening of a New 
Students' Home 

Ever since the Mysore branch of the 
Bamakrishna Math was started seven 
years ago, its work has boon mainly 
among the students. Beligious classoa 
are being held by the members of the 
Ashrama in the hostels and educa- 
tional institutions of the city. Many 
friends of the Ashrama have often 
urged the need for a Students’ Home 
conducted by the Ashrama to which 
they could sand their children, being 
coniident that they would make the 
most satisfactory progress under 
proper supervision. Thanks to the 
generous gift of a building very near 
the Ashrama at Yontikoppal by 
Mr, M. S. Bangaoharya, Advocate, 
Mysore, and thanks also to the 
donations of Ks. 1 000 by Mr. M. 
S. Manjappa Gowda of Shimoga and 
Bs. .100 by Mr. D. B. Manappa, also of. 
Shimoga, for the above purpose, the 
Ashrama was able to start the Home, 
on Monday, the 20th Juno 1932. The 


opening ceremony was conducted in 
the morning with the installation of 
Sri Bamakrishna and Goddess Saras- 
wati in the Uomc shrine followed by 
Puja, Homa, devotional music and 
Vodio chanting. The function was 
attended by many friends* In thd 
evening there was a meotiug attended 
by about two hundred elite of the city. 
Swami Srivasaiianda who was mainly 
r03pf3ngiblo for starting the Sri Bama.- 
krishna Mktbs at Bangalore and 
Mysore before, presided over the fimo*- 
tiou. The Swami spoke of th.e ideals* 
of such Soudonts’ Homes. The object 
of the Home is to give moral, religious^ 
social, intellectual and physical train- 
ing, laying stress on character forma-^ 
tion and on the dignity of labour. 
The daily routine and the rules of the 
Home have been so framed as to realise 
fcbo objects with which it has^ been 
started. After devotional music thtf 
pleasant function was brought bo a 
close with Mangalarathi and distrib^^ 
tion of Prasadam to the assembled 

citizens. 



Let mo tell you, btrciigtli is what wo want, and iho first step iii getting 
jtrength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ [ am the Atman”, 

— Swami ViveUananda 
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The senses, the mind and the intellect are said to be the 
abode of this (desire) ; through these, it deludes the embodied 
being by veiling his wisdom. 

Therefore, 0 Scion of the Bharata race, controlling the senses 
at the outset, kill it — the sinful, the destroyer of knowledge and 
realisation. 

The senses are said to be superior to the body ; the mind is 
superior to the senses ; the intellect is superior to the mind ; and 
that which is superior to the intellect is the Atman. 

Thus knowing Him Who is superior to the intellect, and res- 
training the self by the Self, destroy, 0 mighty-armed, that enemy, 
the unseizable foe in the form of desire. 

Bhagayad Gita, Chap. Ill, 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 
( Continued from Page 84d) 

Second Chapibb 


" Ilear thou again My supreme word, 
the profoundest oi ail ; beoause thou 
art dearly beloved oi Me, therefore will 
I speak what is good to thee.” 

—Gita, xviii— 64. 

A Few Thoughts on Bhava, Samadhi 
and Visions 

will not be auperflaons to say 

that before the advent of the 
Master, all the educated and unedu- 
cated people of Calcutta were com- 
pletely in darkness regarding jBAaua, 
Samadhi and the extraordinary 
visions and experiences of the 
spiritual realm. The illiterate 
masses, imbued with a feeling of 
awe and wonder, entertained a 
very queer conception with 
regard to all those things. The 
up-to-date educated people, on 
the other hand, threw themselves 
altogether into the drift of Godless 
foreign education and considered 
all those experiences to be absurd 
or born of mental derangement. 
The physical changes, brought about 
by Bhava Samadhi that occurs in 
the spiritual domain, would appear 
to them to be but the result of a 
fainting fit or a bodily disease. In 
modern times although circum- 
stances have changed to a consider- 
able extent, still there are very few 
persons who can rightly grasp 


Bhava and the mystery of Samadhi. 
Moreover, in order to understand 
in the least the state of Sri Eama- 
krishna Deva’s being in Bhava 
MtiJeha, a fairly broad knowledge of 
the theory of Samadhi is very essen- 
tial. We shall therefore endeavour 
now to make the readers acquaint- 
ed with some points in connection 
with this theme. 

Samadhi not a Disease of the 
Brain 

What is not experienced by the 
common run of mankind i-> usually 
said to be ‘ abnormal.’ But the 
subtle truths of the spiritual realm 
can never be perceived by ordinary 
gross human minds. For such per- 
ceptions special training in that 
line, as well as initiation and con- 
stant practices arc necessary. All 
those extraordinary visions and rea- 
lisations sanctify the aspirant day 
by day, infuse a fresh strength and 
a new spirit into him at all times 
and gradually entitle him to the 
attainment of eternal peace, la it 
therefore rational to designate 
those experiences as abnormal ? 
It must bo admitted on all hands 
that every abnormal condition debi- 
litates men and causes deterioration 
of intellect. But when the fruits 
of religious experiences are seen to 
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be of quite an opposite character, 
the causes also must be admitted to 
be totally difierent. So, all such 
occurrences can never be considered 
as the effects of brain disease or 
any other ailment. 

Spirituality and Eternal Peace 
ohtainaJ le through Samadhi alone 

The characteristic experiences 
in the spiritual path have ever been 
gained through such visions, etc. 
But until a man attains to the 
Nirvikalpa state of mind with all 
his mental modifications at a stand* 
still and remains poised in Advaita- 
consciousness, he cannot be worthy 
of experiencing the everlasting 
spiritual bliss. As Sri Kamakrishna 
Deva used to say, “ If one thorn 
has got its entrance, it is to be 
drawn out by means of another and 
at length both should be thrown 
off.*’ Lack of God-consciousness 
has brought about this sort of 
worldliness. All these changeful 
perceptions of various forms and 
tastes are undermined by spiritual 
visions and realisations which again 
gradually elevate the human mind 
to the plane of AdvaiU-conscious- 
ness. Heing in that state of mind 
man realises the true import of the 
declaration of the Vedic Beers — 
“That is Bliss itself”“-and becomes 
truly blessed. Such is the process, 
and all the doctrines, experiences, 
visions etc., of the religious world 
lead men to that goal alone. Sree- 
mat Swami Vivekananda described 
these as milestones on the onward 
anarch of an aspirant towards the 
Soal. So, let not the reader think 


that the culmination of religious 
life is reached only when anybody 
visualises one or two forms of gods 
through a little predominance of a 
particular spiritual mood or by 
dint of meditation. If he does so, 
he will be committing a great 
blunder. And aspirants often do 
lose sight of the goal on account 
of being liable to such a gross error 
in the spiritual path. Being aim* 
less, they grow partial in their 
views and become filled with jea- 
lousy and hatred towards one 
another. Getting deluded thus in 
their attempt to evince devotion 
towards God, they fall a victim to 
fanaticism and stubbornness. Such 
a defect on their part stands as a 
great obstacle in the path of devo- 
tion and has its origin in the lower 
propensities of the human mind. 

It is not that, ivithotit obtaining 
a Vision of Gods no Progress in the 
Spiritual Path can be made. 

Moreover, putting their faith in 
those visions many think that he 
who has not experienced such 
things is not religious at all. 
Religion and miracle-mongering 
appear to be the same to them. Im- 
pelled by such a tendency men, in 
stead of growing in spirit, get 
enfeebled in every respect from day 
to day. That which does not bring 
about one-pointedness of mental 
faculties and strength of character, 
which does not enable men to stand 
on the firm ground of purity and 
defy the whole world for the sake 
of Truth, and led by which human 
beings, in stead of being free from, 
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desires day by day, get entangled 
more and more into diverse cravings 
for enjoyment,— is certainly outside 
the pale of religion. If experiences 
of extraordinary visions do not pro- 
duce such wholesome changes in 
your life still, it must be understood 
that you are sway from the spiri- 
tual realm and that such visions 
are consequences of mental derange- 
ment and have got no real worth. 
But if you find that you are gain- 
ing in strength even without having 
those metaphysical experiences, 
yon must know that you are pro- 
ceeding in the right path and that 
in course of time experiences of a 
genuine type will appear. 

Renunciation, Faith and Strength 
of Character the Signs of Spiritual 
Progress 

A certain friend* of ours once 
grew very much impatient when he 
came to understand that many 
among the devotees of Sri Bams' 
krishna had been experiencing 
spiritual trances and that nothing 
of the sort had been occurring in his 
case although he had been paying 
visits to the Master for a long time. 
So with tears in his eyes he appear- 
ed before the Master one day and 
began to give vent to his inner feel- 
ings. At this Sri Eamakrishna Deva 
consoled him thus, “ Yon are a big 
fool, 1 see. Do you think then that 
^hat is everything ? Is that a very 
great acquisition? Enow for certain 
that true renunciation and faith are 
of far greater importance than all 
this. Scarcely do we find such 

* Sj, Gopalchandra Ghosh. 


things in the case of Narendra 
(Swami Vivekananda). Still, you 
see, what a spirit of sacrifice, faith, 
mental strength and devotion he 
has got ! ” 

The Higher Self and Pure 
Thoughts : Jivanmukta, Adhika- 
rika, or Iswarakoti and Jivakoti 

When the desires of. an aspirant 
are curtailed by means of mental 
one-pointedness, strong faith and 
intense devotion, and when the 
time arrives for being established in 
the consciousness of oneness with 
God, then due to previous impress- 
ions, sometimes such holy ideas 
arise in the mind of some, as for 
example, “I shall do good to people 
and act in such a way as will lead 
to the happiness of many”. Actu- 
ated by such a desire the aspirant 
becomes unable to remain in perfect 
Advaita-consciousness. Descending 
a bit from that higher mental 
plane he moves again in the region 
of I-ness and My-ness. But 
that I-ness is always based on a 
closer divine relation — the feeling 
of one’s being a servant or a ehiU 
or a part of the Lord. By that 
‘ ego ’ the constant enjoyn'ent of 
wealth and women is no longer 
possible. That ‘ ego ’ considers God 
to be the most substantive Being 
and does not hanker after the 
enjoyment of names and forms of 
this world. It voluntarily accepts 
only so much of sense-objects as 
will lead to the fulfilment of its 
aim or purpose. Those, who were 
bound souls in the beginning and 
have attained perfection afterwards 
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by means of spiritaal practices and 
are spending the remaining pari of 
their life in some sort of divine 
mood, are designated as '^Jivan- 
muktas. Those, who are born 
with the consciousness of a certain 
relation with God and in this life 
have never been subject to the 
bondage of the world like ordinary 
persons, are described in the Scrip < 
tures as 'Adhikarika Souls’, 


HINDUSTANI 

SN the last number we spoke of the 
rise and aohievemonta of Hindu* 
stani Culture. In its palmy days it 
gave India an efhoient administrative 
system and a sueoessful military organi* 
sation, created a valuable historical 
literature and introduced an era of 
artistic activity which marked an 
epoch in the annals of man’s quest after 
the beautiful. It also brought tho 
larger part of India within its in- 
fluence and sought to effect a political 
and cultural union of tho diverse 
peoples inhabiting this country. But 
none the less it failed ultimately in the 
supreme task of national solidification 
of India, as later events proved it to be 
the case. For the fact remains that in 
the end a large section of people whom 
this culture sought to bring within its 
sway revolted against it, and brought 
s-boub the disruption of the political 
structure that was sustaining it till 
then. And what is more, its failure is 
shown by nothing so remarkably as by 
its inability to create, after more than 
two centuries of undisturbed rule, 
Something corresponding to tho 
national sentiment that could success- 
*nlly withstand the menace of foreign 
oonquest which the country had to 


2^5 

‘Iswarakoti ’, ‘ Nitya Mukta ’ (ever- 
free) etc. Then again, there is 
another class of aspirants who, 
after they attain to Advaita-con- 
sciousness, never come down to 
do good to the people at large 
either in this life or in the life 
hereafter. They are called ‘ Jiva- 
kotis ' and we are told by our 
spiritual teacher that they are 
more in number. 


OULTURE~II 

face in later times. We shall there- 
fore enquire into some of those fea- 
tures in the sooial and political life of 
Medieval India that lad to the collapse 
of the Hindustani Culture 
Although we may say that, ultima- 
tely speaking, irieconcilable social 
differences between tho rulers and the 
ruled were responsible for the down- 
fall of this culture, we have to look 
into the political conditfon of its 
declining period, if wo are to gain a 
correct appreciation of tho forces work- 
ing for it 3 downfiiU, For it was the 
political structure of the Mughal 
Empire that stood as its frame -work, 
and when that structujo went to pieces, 
the culture too was bound to decay and 
cease to function as a living unity. Tho 
Mughal Empire sought to achieve a 
great purpose, a purpose that was the 
dream of all the statorinaen of India bo< 
tovQ,viz.^ the political unification of the 
country. Tho conquest and Cvonsolida- 
tion of Northern India had boon achiev- 
ed during the reign of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, but the Deccan and 
the extreme south still stood beyond the 
pale of Mughal rule* It was the cherish* 
ed object of Aurangzeb to complete 
this work of political unification, but it 
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proved fcoo bard a task for the 
resources of the Empire duo to the 
natural difficulties involved in the task 
as well as other complications arising 
from Aurang/iCb's unatatosmanlike 
policy in religious matters. Before the 
modern methods of transport had over- 
come the difficulties of communication 
between the North and the Deccan, 
the invasion of the Southi and much 
more a continuous campaign there, 
were not much loss difficult than the 
invasion of the North from the regions 
beyond the Himalayas. Hence when 
Aurangzeb started upon the conquest of 
the Deccan, he was starting upon an 
adventure fraught with tremendous 
difficulties. Yet with the help of the 
enormous resources at his disposal and 
his own consummate generalship, he 
could have achieved thi^i difficult task 
had he been more of a statesman than 
a narrow-sighted bigot. In the con- 
quest and consolidation of Northern 
India the liberal religious policy of the 
Mughala had served them in good 
stead. The two powerful political 
classes of Northoru India were the 
Afghans and the Rijputs, and the 
Mughals wrested tho country from the 
former with the co-operation of tho 
latter. But in his conquest of the 
Deccan Aurangzob had to face all the 
politically powerful sections of the 
Deccan with no allies to help him in 
the huge enterprise. What was more, 
his own kingdom in the North was in 
ferment because of his illiberal religi- 
ous policy, aud the imposition of the 
Jizya as a last resort to roploniah his 
impoverished treasury had alienated 
his Hindu subjects. Thus with his 
own home in smouldering discontent, 
he had to face two powerful enemies, 
tho Muslim kings of the Doccan and 
the more formidable Mahrattas whose 
new tactics of guerrilla warfare wore as 
baffiing as they were surprising to the 


Mughals. For over twenty^five years 
Aurangzeb followed a policy of con- 
tinuous warfare in a fruitless effort to 
subdue these enemies and in so doing 
exhausted the resources of the Empire. 
Without intervals of peace to recupe- 
rate and reconstruct, no policy of 
conquest involving such prolonged war- 
fare can ultimately succeed, bub 
Aurangzeb considered continued per- 
sistence superior to suoh a policy of 
cautious inactivity. The result was 
the collapse of the political frame- work 
that sustained the Hindustani culture. 

The disastrous consequences of this 
quarter century of warfare on tho 
economic resources of the country need 
some mention. We had stated before 
that the establishment of peace and 
order was the greatest justification o£ 
Mughal rule in tho country. During 
tho latter half of Aurangzeb’s reign this 
peace — the sole justification of the 
Mughal Empire — no longer existed. 
Since Sivaji’s time the Mahrattas harried 
tho Empire from all quarters. They 
carried warfare into the very hearb 
of the Empire, demanding Chouth frona 
Mughal subjects, and plundering and 
destroying tho towns and villages that 
did nob pay the same. The Emperor’s 
efTorb to suppress them was not only 
fruitless but also disastrous to the 
Empire in as far as it intensified tho 
economio distress. His continuous 
warfare involving innumerable siogos 
destroyed trees in the forests and grass 
in tho plains, aod cousequently had a 
most disastrous effeot on agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. Several lakhs of 
imperial troops with ton times their 
number of camp-followers marched 
from one part of the Empire to another 
eating up tho resources of tho coun- 
try and trampling upon all the crops 
on the way. When Aurangzeb retired 
from the Deccan after his last campaign 
“ he loft behind him the fields of the 
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provinces devoid of trees and bare of 
orops. their place being taken by the 
bones of men and beasts. " The 
labouring populations suffered not 
only fi^om violent capture, forced 
labour and starvation, but also from 
epidemics that were frequent during 
the campaigns. Even in the imperial 
camp the annual loss of life consisted 
of one lakh of men and three lakhs of 
horses, oxen, camels and elephants. As 
a result both the Government and the 
people became bankrupt. Finanoial 
exhaustion forced Aurangzeb to empty 
the vaults of Agra fort of the accu- 
mulated savings of his ancestors from 
Akbar onwards, thus utilising oven 
the last resources of the Empire. 
Peasants on their part, finding agri- 
culture unprofitable under the existing 
unsettled conditions of the country, 
took to highway robbery as the next 
best means of livelihood. What with 
Mahratta raiders and what with local 
brigands roads tbccame unsafe, and 
commerce and along with it indus- 
tries perished. Thus an Empire with 
even its last financial resources ex- 
hausted, its population reduced to the 
lowest taxable capacity, its roads 
rendered unsafe, its best talents wasted 
in fruitless warfare and its boundaries 
frequently enoroaohed upon by power- 
ful enemies, could no longer be an 
instrument of a vigorous and unifying 
culture. The political struoture of the 
Mughal Empire was thus sinking into 
& hopeless state of dilapidation, and 
along with it the culture that rested on 
it too declined. 

But the decline could have been 
arrested, and the political life of the 
country and, along with it, its cultural 
integrity preserved, had it not been for 
the vital defects in the social ideals of 
the governing olasses. As the dominant 
people, the Muslims, we have said, were 
the active agents in the development 


of the Hindustani culture. But they 
ultimately failed either to acoommo- 
date themselves harmoniously to Indian 
social conditions or to create a new 
political sense akin to modern national- 
ism that could fuse the diverse peoples 
into a unit in spite of religious differ- 
ences. The liberal and far-sighted 
policy of Akbar, devoid as it was of all 
narrowness, could have achieved this 
task, had it been carried to its logical 
conclusion. But unfortunately his 
son and grandson, though they did not 
go back upon thoir great ancestor's 
policy, had neither the imagination nor 
the insiglit to go ahead, while his groat 
grandson, Auiangzab, actually reverted 
to the political principles of the Sulta- 
nate, thus undoing the work of three 
generations. The exfcrome piety of the 
Emperor made the country too hot for 
his non-Muslim subjects to live in. 
Schools of Hindu learning came to be 
broken up, and Hindu places of worship 
to be demolished. One had to shoulder 
extra fiscal burdens for the simple 
fault of remaining a Hindu, besides 
bearing a public badge of inferiority. 
This denial of social and political 
rights to the Hindus not only led to 
constant revolts that ultimately caused 
the disruption of the Empire, but also 
to the deterioration in intellect, organi- 
sation and economic rasourcas of more 
than two-thirds of the imperial subjects. 

This narrowness in ideals and out- 
look that characterised the imperial 
policy in later days was also shared 
by the governing classes in general. 
The Turks who formed the majority of 
the governing class among the Mughala 
were mainly a military people, with 
little talents for anything else except 
fighting. Their manhood was a natur- 
ally embodied army, and even their 
civilian ranks showed garrison manners. 
Lack of imagination and progressivenesa 
are obaraoteristic of such a raoe of 
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soldiers, and when a oultivaied sense of 
conservatism sanctified by religious in- 
fluences adds its strength to them, the 
effect can be nothing short of cultural 
degradation. This was what happened 
with the Muslims in India. Their pecu- 
liar position in the country and the 
attitude they came to adopt towards 
things indigenous led to their intellec- 
tual decline* Though they came 
originally from outside, large scale 
conversions, intermarriages and con- 
tinued stay in the country had made 
them Indian in race and language. 
In fact the change that had come over 
them was eo great that in the 17th 
and 18th centuries it was becoming 
increasingly diillcult for them to absorb 
Muslims coming from outside India. 
But inspite of this Indianisation in 
various respects, they were artificially 
trying to maintain their foreign char- 
acteristics. Their sacred language was 
Arabic and cultural language Persian, 
while the language they spoke at home 
and in the camps was Hindustani* But 
they had a supremo contempt for this 
last, their mother tongue, and in fact 
produced no literature in it until late 
in the 18th century. Although they 
devoted all their energy to the cultiva- 
tion of Persian and Arabic, few could 
gain sufficient command over these 
foreign languages as to produce any 
literature of note. The writings of 
Indian Muslims drew the contempt of 
born Persians and &mir Kusru, the 
best Persian poet of India, was consi- 
dered only a third rate writer by critics 
of Persian poetry. This linguistio diffi- 
oulty stood in the way of the higher 
intellectual aohievements of Indian 
Muslims. To make matters worse 
orthodoxy taught them to be not of 
India though living in India, lest 
by taking too deep root in the soil 
they should imperil their soul* Thus 
as Sirkar has remarked, " The 


Muslim in India was an intelleotual 

exotic; he could not replenish 

his strength by coming into oontaot 
with his mother earth. He must not 
adapt himself to his environment* The 
Quranic precepts for the guidanoe of 
civil Booiety and the regulation of 
human oonduot were framed in a far-oS 
age for a nomadic people. It was absurd, 
as a rationalist like Akbar argued, that 
they should be binding on men of the 
17th oentury living in a country that 
had nothing in common with Arabia.” 
This false sense of pride verging on 
bigotry made them assume a negligent, 
if not contemptuous, attitude not only 
to things indigenous, but also to foreign 
ideas other than their own. For 
example, though the Muslim rulers were 
convinood of the superior ability of 
Europeans in gun making and military 
organisation, they made no systematic 
efforts to study their methods or gain 
their technical skill except in so far as 
they employed mercenaries whenever 
they could. No one mastered European 
languages or went out to learn what 
Europe had to teaoh. In their contemp!; 
for everything foreign, oharaoteristio 
of all decadent people, such an idea 
did not strike their mind. It is also 
surprising that there were very few 
interpreters in the imperial court, who 
were proficient in any western langu- 
age* And what is more, we can very 
well imagine the absolute intelleotual 
inertia of the times when we oonsider 
the fact that suoh a useful invention 
as the printing press, which the Fortu* 
guese had introduced in Goa at that 
time, did not attract the attention of 
our rulers or the people, and the coun- 
try had to wait for a century more 
before it could receive the benefit of 
the printing press. 

The Hindus too were in no way 
much better. When the Muslims ulti- 
mately failod in their work of buildin 
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op the Hindustani oulture, the Hindus 
were not found fit to take up their place 
as the leaders of sooiety. During the 
supremacy of the Mahrattas and the 
Sikhs the balanoe of politiaal power 
was in favour of the Hindus, but 
the standard of oulture that these 
powers rose to was much inferior to 
what prevailed among the Mughals 
in their heydays, and their politioal 
predominanoo therefore could not 
achieve what was left undone by the 
desoendants of Akbar. The rise of the 
Sikh power, for example, meant only 
the establishment of the politioal pre- 
dominanoe of a purely military olaas, 
while the Mahratta rule was vitiated 
by its close association with brigand- 
age and rapacious exactions. Neither 
the court of Poona nor that of Lahore 
could rise to the level of artistic 
achievement and administrative abi- 
lity reached by the court of Delhi ; 
much less could they conceive, as 
Akbar did, of a broad and far-seeing 
policy that could weld the divergent 
elements of India's population into a 
united whole. The rise of these 
powers was more of sectarian rather 
than national importance. Even from 
the Hindu point of view the ultimate 
benefit of these revivals was in some 
respects questionable. If 'they strength- 
ened the sense of self-respect 
among Hindus as a whole, they 
wore quite barren of result in a 
matter of vital importance for the 
Hindus, viz,, the unification of the 
Hindu society. Often they resulted in 
the intensification of communal 
difieronoes centering round rights to 
chant the Vedas, to wear the sacred 
thread and enter the temple, and the 
Government in Hindu States gene- 
sided with orthodoxy as opposed 
to the lower classes clamouring for 
social rights. As an example may be 
pointed out that the Hindu revival 
87 


under the Pashwas, in spite of leading 
to the domooratisation of Hindu 
society, led to the further suppression 
of the lower classes by the higher with 
State assistance, and to increase oaste 
bickerings between sub- divisions of 
Decoan Brahmins, and the Brahmins 
and the Prabbus. 

Thus in the 18bh century, when the 
nations of Europe were forging ahead, 
India was passing through one of the 
darkest periods of her cultural as well 
as politioal life. Until the time 
of Bam Mohan Boy in the next cen- 
tury, not one original thinker arose 
in the country whoso life and message 
could stand as a beacon light to the 
nation during the dreary days that 
followed the downfall of the Mughal 
State- The leading luminaries of the 
times were neither sages, nor thinkers 
nor far-seeing statesmen, but political 
adventurers and military chiefs. All 
prospects of the political unification of 
India vanished for the time being with 
the oollapse of the IMughal Empire, and 
the country came to be divided into 
oountless indopendent States, some of 
them big and others small, but all to- 
gether presenting an excellent field for 
the maobinations of Clives and 
Dupleixs. Polities desoended from 
the heights of a unifying constructive 
polioy to the low level of selfish strifes 
and treacherous intrigues that ulti- 
mately led to the conquest of the 
whole country by a small body of 
merchants from the West. A redeem- 
ing feature was perhaps the absenoe 
of religious persecutions after the 
time of Aurangzob save for oooa- 
sional outbursts when a Bandah sought 
to avenge the wrongs of the Sikhs or a 
Tippu took to forcible conversions 
under a passing eooentrio mood or 
as a politioal expedienoy for tighten- 
ing his hold over newly conquered 
territories. . . 
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Thus the Hindastani oulture reaohed 
its lowest ebb dnrteg this period- How- 
ever great its ideals might have bean in 
its palmy days, its degradation went un« 
oheoked until it culminated in foreign 
oonquest. The influence of the thought 
and achievements of the outside world 
which the Muslims and Hindus sedu- 
lously avoided with a sense of proud 
disdain, was by force, as it were, 
brought to bear upon their life when 
the English established their supremacy 
in the country. With the influx of this 
new thought-current a spirit of self- 
criticism and a desire to compare notes 
with other peoples have begun to mani- 
fest in our national mind, and the mod- 
ern revival of our cultural life is large- 
ly the result of this tendency. Tet the 
old spirit that did havoc in the past 
often cries out from its ashes when the 


Muslim seeks to stand aside from Iq. 
dia*8 national life and enter into alli^ 
ance with Persia or Afghanistan iu a 
spirit of Pan-Islamism, or when the 
* touchable ' Hindu refuses to admit big 
' untouchable ' brethren into the tem- 
ples and the orthodox Pundit con. 
demns all modern innovations as the 
unavoidable calamities of the age of 
Kali. The Hindustani oulture can re- 
vive and reach its full, development 
only when all sections of Indians, Hin- 
dus as well as Muslims, identify their 
fortunes with the destinies of India, 
when the high and the low alike re- 
alise their common dignity as men ir- 
respective of their position in life, and 
when our wise men shake off their 
ignorance born of pride and recognise 
that there is much to learn from the 
experiences of other nations. 


SANNYASA AS TAUGHT IN THE GITA 

By 

Surendramth Ultra, M.A., B. So., L.T. 


Xn the firsb chapter of the Gita we 
^ find Arjana in the midst of the 
whirlwind of a serious oonfliot of duties, 
in the battle-field of Eurukshetra- He 
is strongly inolined to ohoose a life of 
passivity to escape the storm and stress 
be feels unable to ovaroome. This atti- 
tude of Arjuna typifies the oontradio- 
tion between the life of action as a 
dutiful member of society and the life 
of renunciation of social duties— 
between the life of Earma and the life 
ofSannyasa. The rest of the Gita is 
occupied chiefly with the task of recon- 
ciling this contradiction. So far all 
the commentators of the Gita agree. 
But concerning the nature of thareeon* 
dilation offered by Sri Krishna, their 
views disagree. For the purpose of 


this article their interpretations may 
be divided into two classes 

(i) Those that assert that the life of 
Earma and the life ofSannyasa are to be 
adopted successively, the former beiog 
a purificatory stage preparatory to, and 
ultimately to be given up for the latter, 
so that Earma is the indirect and 
Earma- Sannyasa the direct means to 
the attainment of iiberation 

and 

(ii) Those that assert that the life of 
Earma is to be led in the spirit of San- 
nyasa, so that a synthetic biending of 
the two is a direct as well as the best 
method of reaching the ultimate goal 
of life. By the spirit of Sannyasa is 
to be meant the renunciation of the 
desires of enjoyment of all fruits of 
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aotionfl for the individual (*.«., the 
embodied) self. 

The first of the above two classes of 
interpretations I would oall. for brevity, 
the doctrine of graduated selection, 
and the second the doctrine of synchro- 
nal combination. 

Practically all the ancient commen- 
taries of the Gita, that are extant, 
uphold the doctrine of graduated selec- 
tion, although they all differ more or 
less on some vital points. Of course, 
there are a few commentators of the 
Bhakti School, «.(/., Madhwacharya, 
Booording to whom it is immaterial 
whether one renounces the life of action 
or not after one's mind is purified 
enough by it to become an abode of an 
undivided love of personal God 
srn). The commentaries of these Acha- 
ryas I include in this class, since they 
consider action to be ultimately super- 
fluous and not neceBsary for liberation. 
I include in this class the commentaries 
of those Acharyas of the Bhakti school, 
too, who dwindle the range of Karmas 
to ceremonial worship and to actions 
involved in supplying the barest needs 
of life ; because such actions are rather 
an apology of Karma understood in the 
wide sense of the Gita to include all 
aspects of social duties, such as the 
political and the military. 

Of all these commentaries that of 
Sankaracharya Is the most ancient. 
But in this commentary Sankara takes 
great pains to combat a then existing 
olass of commentators of the Gita who 
upheld the doctrine of synohronal com- 
bination {of* the Bbashya of Sankara 
on the Gita II, 11, as an example). 

Thus it is obvious that interpreta- 
tions of the Gita based on the doctrine 
of synchronal combination were not 
only prevalent, but also commanded a 


great influence, before the time of San- 
kara, although none of them have oome 
down to us. So, if any attempt be now 
made to interpret the Gita from the 
standpoint of this doctrine, it should 
be considered rather as a revival than 
as an innovation. 1 propose to make 
such an attempt here, as much as it is 
possible for my limited humble capa- 
city to make within the scope of this 
article. The pioneer-work in this direc- 
tion has already bean very successfully 
done, in his Gita Bahasya, by the sin- 
gularly brilliant genius of the late 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who 
combined in his person a sound reason- 
ing, a penetrating insight, and a pro- 
found scholarship in a remarkable 
degree, and brought the combination 
to bear upon a complete and compre? 
hensive treatment of his subject. 

In the beginning of the Gita we find 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna exhorting 
Arjuna to get up for fighting by shaking 
off his petty sentimental weakness 
(II, 2). Towards the end of the Gita, 
too, we find Arjuna oome to himself 
and determined to fight, after having 
his doubts removed and his sentimental 
infatuation ) destroyed by the grace 
of the Bhagavan (XVIII. 73). It is 
also described in the Mahabharata, of 
which the Gita is a part, that Arjuna 
did actually fight after this. Moreover, 
we find Sri Krishna repeatedly urging 
Arjuna to fight or act in the course of 
his teachings in the Gita (II. 18 ; III. 
30; II. 33 ; IV. 15 ; XI. 34, etc.). The 
doctrine of Karmayoga as a means to 
the attainment of the summum bonum 
of life is a novel feature of the Gita, as 
it does not appear so clearly empha- 
sised and developed in any other of our 
scriptures. The revival of the doctrine 
of Karmayoga is to be considered as 
the chief purpose of the teachings of 
the Gita, since, on Sri Krishna’s own 
admission in the Gita, this most effec- 
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tire and highest Yoga 

had been lost for a long time (IV. 1-3). 
Tho Karmayoga has also boon praised 
as'superior to every other means (^) 
to the realisation of the highest purpose 
of life (V. 2 ; Yl. 46, eto.). And, again, 
the dootrine of Earmayoga has been 
supported by means of reason, too, in 
tho Gita, by Sri Krishna, with a refuta- 
tion of several counter-arguments. 
Thus, applying an old traditional exe- 
getio devioo of tho Mimangsakas, if we 
examine tho beginning, the end, the 
repetition of a particular teaching, its 
novelty, its special purpose, its praise, 
and its rationale, * we find that the 
main purpose of the teachings of Sri 
Krishna in the Gita was to urge Arjuna 
to fight, i,e.t to toaoh him the Karma- 
yoga. 

Although the commentators agree 
that the main purpose of Sri Krishna 
was to exhort Arjuna to fight, they 
contend that what was the best course 
for Arjuna is not the direct means to 
liberation* They maintain that Arjuna 
was not competent to practise the disci- 
pline meant to achieve tho end directly. 

Of all the reasons given for such an 
explanation, Sankara s being the strong- 
est, to my mind, I propose to discuss 
this one hero, in short. This reason is 
based on the assumption that action is 
impossible without the idea that the 
self is the enjoyor of its fruits as well 
as its agent, whereas the self is neither 
the one nor the other(^^?rf and 
As it is impossible for any person to be 
actuated by two sets of contradictory 
ideas at one and the same time, tho 
doctrine of graduated selection is the 
only one that is valid. (Gf., for 


example, Sankara Bbashya on the 
Gita IL 11). 

Now, with the utmost deference to 
Sankara’s extraordinary genius and the 
greatest reverence to his unique per- 
sonality, which it is possible for me to 
command, I beg to raise a sincere 
objection to this argument* 

As for enjoyments and suffer ings — and 
every person, chained or liberated 
(^^)i has his own share of them, due 
at least to the inertia of his previous 
actions that have already begun to 
take effect the attitude which 

a Karmayogin has towards them has 
been described by Sri Krishna as one 
of indifference (e.( 7 *, in II. 38 of the 
Gita). Andy regarding the Earma- 
yogin's attitude as an agent of actions, 
too, Bhagavan says that tho Karma- 
yogin has no sonse of tho self being the 
agent (XVIII. 17 of the Gita)* If it 
bo said — as Sankara does say— that 
this saying of Bhagavan is applicabh 
to the Karma-Sannyasin, and not to the 
Karmayogin, then the reason for this 
inferenoe has to be stated, sinoa this 
saying speoially refers to the act of 
killing involved in tho fight, in which 
Sri Krishna exhorts Arjuna to engage 
himself ^ 

and benoa it plainly refers to 

Arjuna. 

Now, Sannyasins, too, have gob to 
perform actions involved in begging 
their food, sitting down, standing up 
walking about, hearing or reading the 
Scriptures, reasoning about them, con- 
templating on them 

and in various other activi- 
ties necessarily associated with lifQ* 
Truly has it boon said by Sri Krishna 
that nobody can over remain without 
aotion, all being compelled to work 
aocording to the Gunas of Prakriti 
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(Gita. Ill, 5)*« Every action, in fact, 
proceeds from a will caused by a desire, 
which, in its turn, is caused by some 
knowledge. § This knowledge certainly 
includes the knowledge of the purpose 
to be achieved by action, of the method 
of performing it, of the impediments 
lying in the way, and also of the agent 
that has to perform it—whether the 
action be done by a Karma-Sannyasin 
or by anybody else. If knowledge of 
the real nature of the self 
be necessarihj inconsistent with actions 
it must bo so in the case of the Karma- 
Sannyasin as well as in that of the 
Karmayogin. So far as I know, Sankara 
has not mentioned anything special in 
the action of the Karmayogin which 
must necessarily keep him ignorant 
about the true nature of the self. 
Bather he says that as soon as know- 
ledge appears, the Karmayogin cannot 
but take to Karma-Sannyasa. But, 
what is the cause of the production of 
this knowledge ? Certainly, it cannot 
be Karma- San nyasa, since that has yet 
to come. If it be Karmayoga, then 
Rarma-Sannyasa becomes superfluous, 

ffl I ii 

Sankiira brings in the word (= ignorant) 
<18 understood iftcr (=all) and interprets 
this verso as aiipliciiblo to the ignorant only, 
and not to tho wise Karma-Saunyasins also, 
Sreedhara Swami, however, docs not do so, 
and takes the to mean everybody, 

ignorant or wise Wl). Tho plain 

meaning of this vorso as interproted by 
Sreedhara Booms, to my mind, to baqnito 
consistent even with Sankara’s view of action ; 
since, Sankara, too, admits that oven 
bannyasins cannot avoid oorlivin actions, snob 

begging, walking abont etc. 

?i5r5r;iii 

ffewn %2Fir?qi ii 


since knowledge alone is the direot 
means to the attainment of liberation, 
acoording to Sankara. If it be said 
that Karma- Sannyasa is necessary for 
maturing tho knowledge 
as suggested by Sreedhara Swami, then 
is it not reasonable to say that the 
maturity of the knowledge is only a 
question of time and further operation 
of the very cau«o which produces it, 
viz,, of Karma yoga? Nowhere do we 
obsor/e an odcct produced by one 
cause and matured by another. 

Perhaps it is tho perception of this 
diflioulty of tlic problem that led 
Vaobaspati Misra, in his Bhamati, to 
declare that tho purification of the 
mind produced by Karmayoga consists 
in the desire for knowledge 
and not in knowledge itself. According 
to him all tho specid actions of a 
Karmayogi mu3b bo abAndonod as soon 
as an intoiiso desire for knowledge is 
produced by them. Then taking to 
Karma- Sannyasa, tho aspirant, through 
actions peculiar to Sannyasa, such as 
the hearing or study of Soripturea from 
a competent toaohor, reasoning about 
them, and meditating on tho ounclu- 
siona arrived at {^m, 
acquires tho knowledge which directly 
loads to liberation. 

But, another Aeliarya 
of the Sankara- school objects to this 
view. He says that if Karma produces 
ncthing but tho denre for knowledge, 
then tho production of knowledge bo - 
comes accidental, since it must depend 
on the condition of getting a competent 
teacher as well as on conditions favour^ 
able for Sravana, Manana and Nididh- 
yasana. Hence, according to him, the 
effect of Karma is not only a desire for 
knowledge, but also knowledge itself. 
But knowledge being impossible with- 
out the special actions of Sravana, 
Manana and Nididhyasana, Karma* 
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Sannyasa is also neoessaryi so that the 
special duties of Earmayoga as well as 
those of Karma* Sannyasa jointly pro- 
duce knowledge. The special function 
of Karma- Sannyasa, according to him, 
is the removal of the wandering of 
attention due to anger, passion, etc. 
(f^r5h?Pr|^). But, in the stages of life 
other than that of Sannyasa (Brahma- 
oharya, Garhasthya, and Vanaprastha) 
too, it is possible for some people to be 
free from the wandering of attention, 
and also to have Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana, in the intervals of 
their special duties. Hence, Karma- 
Sannyasa becomes superficial for them. 
To overcome this problem, Vivarana- 
kara says that it is not the Sravana, 
Manana and Nididhyasana practised in 
the intervals of duties, but practised 
incessantly^ that can produce know- 
ledge, and ho supports his view by 
quoting from the Srutis, the passage 
which he interprets 

as follows : '*He who is constantly occu- 
pied with things coucerned with Brah- 
man attains immortality." 

Here, too, we can ask, " If actions 
like begging etc., do not produce any 
break in the occupation of the mind 
with thoughts about Brahman, in the 
case of a Karma-Sannyasin, why should 
the discharge of the spooial duties of a 
Earmayogin do it ?" In the case of a 
Earmayogin, tooi it is equally possible 
to make the ideals and thoughts 
derived from Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana underlie all his actions* 

Moreover, in the case of classes, for 
whom the Ashrama of Sannyasa is 
supposed to be prohibited in the Sastras, 
Sankara himself admits the possibility 
of Jnana arising out of a hearing or 
Study of the Itihasaa (the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata) and the Puranas. 
So we see that Sannyasa is not ulti- 
mately necessary for Tattwajnana, or. 


for the matter of that, for Moksha, in 
their case, on Sankara’s own admission.* 

The great geniuses like Janaka, 
Aawapati, Jaigisavya and Veda Vyasa, 
and the Avataras like Sri Krishna, did 
not give up actions involved in the 
discharge of social duties, although they 
were liberated. But. according to 
Sankara (Brahma-Sutra-Bbashya, 3. 3, 
32), they are a class by themselves, 
called the Adhikarikas. ' They, being 
endowed with special capacities of 
doing good to the world, go on acting 
for the good of the community 
of living souls in all the worlds 
(Lokasangraha), even in the liberated 
condition. So, we see here, too, in the 
case of the Adhikarikas, that activity 
for social good is not inconsistent with 
Jnana. Why is it not possible, then, 
for the same Jnana to underlie the acti- 
vities of Karmayogins, too? Are the 
Earmayogins, who are not Adhikarikas, 
deprived of all capacity of doing good 
to society after attaining Jnana ? Is it 
not possible for all Earmayogins to do 
good to society at least to the extent 

l (Vedanto-Sutra-Sankara- 
Bhashyam I. 3.38) There Is no obstaclo 
to the produotion of Jnana in tho case of 
Sudras, like Vidura, Dharmavyadha, etc., on 
account of the effect-producing power of 
actions performed in previous lives (as mem- 
bers of tho twioo-born olassoe) ; in such cases, 
tho production of knowledge is inevitable. 
All tho four Varnas have competency to be 
instructed In the Itihasas and tho Puranas, 
according to the following text of the Sastras. 
* Instruct all the four Varnas.* But, t ® 
Sudras cannot get knowledge throug^^ 
sludyoftheVedaa-^^HoAtiB what is enjomea 
in the Sastras.*' 
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that ignorant people may not grow 
more or less idle by misinterpreting 
and wrongly following their examples, 
if they leave the world ? You should 
oontinue doing your duties as a member 
of sooiety at least tor the sake of doing 
good to the worlds (Gita : III. 20)— this 
ig Sri Krishna’s instruction to Arjuna^ 
who was certainly not an Adhikarika 
Furusha, at least aoeording to Sankara. 
Gertainly, then, Lokasangraha is not a 
monopoly of the Adhikarikaa! In the 
Gita, Sri Krishna says that the wise 
should go on working for the good of 
the worlds, remaining unattached to 
actions, just as the Ignorant, attached 
to actions, do (Gita : III. 25). Here, 
Sri Krishna refers to all the wise irres- 
pectively, and not to a particular class 
of them, viz.t the Adhlkarikas* 


from them. Jnanayoga and Karmayoga 
are both rooted in the same knowledge 
of the nature of the self, and Bha« 
gavan advises Arjuna to adopt the 
element of knowledge only of Jnana- 
yoga without renouncing his social 
duties, Henoe in the next line he says 
take recourse to 
Jnana (not to Jnanayoga), The reason 
he adduces makes this meaning still 
clearer — — those that 
desire fruits of action (for individual 
self-gratification) are pitiable, indeed. 
If the word Karma had meant Karma- 
yoga here, this reason would have been 
quite inconsistent, since in Karma* 
yoga, there is no desire for fruits of 
aotions(for individual self-gratification), 
according to the teachings of Sri 
Krishna in the Gita. 


Most people think, however, that 
there are some passages in the Gita 
which declare the superiority of gradua- 
ted selection and cannot be explained 
from the point of view of synohronal 
combination without text- torturing. I 
can only invite such critics to study 
the explanations of these passages offer- 
ed by the lata Mr. B. 6. Tilak in his 
Gita-Bahasya. In this short article I 
can but deal, in brief, only with a very 
few of them as typical cases. 

First, let us take the passage, 

SRt (Gita, II. 49) 

which Sankara quotes so often to sup- 
port his view. This passage clearly 
leeans that ' Karma is far inferior to 
Jnanayoga,' But Karma is not the 
same thing as Karmayoga, Karma, 
being bound up with an egoistic sense 
of agency as well as with a 

desire for Individual gratification of 
soM or is 

oortainly far inferior to Jnanayoga, 
which is free from these. But here 
^bere ii no comparison of Jnanayoga 
with Karmayoga, which is equally free 


Next, let us consider the passage 
^ (Gita. 

IV, 33) — * all actions, 0 Arjuna, culmi- 
nate in Jnana. ' This does not mean 
that with the dawning of Jnana, the 
Karmayogin should take to Karma- 
Sannyasa. Bather, Arjuna is advised 
in the tenth verse from this one, which 
is in the same context with it, to get 
up for fighting as a Karmayogin 
(IV. 42). Jnana, when combined with 
social duties as well as with an un- 
divided love of God, is the best of all 
disciplines, according to the teachings 
of Sri Krishna in the Gita—" ^ 
f^Rqpi (VII. 17). 

Lastly, let us discuss the verse, 

5(Pi: (Gita, 

VI. 3). This verse really means that 
one who aspires after becoming a 
K armay ogin can achieve bis object by 
means of Earma or social duties (even 
if he is unable to abandon completely 
the egoistic sense of the agency of the 
self as well as the desire for indivi* 
dual self-gratification) ; but when he 
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becomes fully established in the 
Karmayoga, his peace of mind (due to 
oomplete treedom from egoism and 
desires, on account of perfection in 
Jnana) becomes the moans (of doing 
bis special duties of the same Karma- 
yoga) — that is, his duties are then 
performed with a perfect peace of mind. 
The interpretation of the word 
in the vorse as a Karma* Sannyasin, 
and not a Karma-Togin, is a violent 
twisting of the meaning of the word. 
Clearly, in the first half of the verse, 


Karma is spoken of as the means; 
but what is the end? Evidently, ^47 
(peace of mind) occurring in the second 
half. But. in the state (i. 

in the state of perfected Karmayoga). 
this relation of means and end is 
reversed ; and it is this that is men- 
tioned in the second half of the verso. 
The terms of relation remain the same, 
the relation itself being reversed. 
Some may understand this reversal of 
relation better, if they compare it to 
reversible reactions in chemistry. 


(To be continued) 


SWAMI EAMAKRISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 
By Sister Devamata 


V. 

^^WAMI Bamakrishnananda was not 
a philanthropist, yet his whole 
life was consecrated to the service of 
humanity. He did not carry food to the 
hungry or clothe tlie naked, yet he gave 
to men with bountiful hand- His delight 
was in service and whatever ho did glow- 
ed with the warmth of his own fervent 
spirit. I remenaber still the light that 
shone in his face as he moved about 
supervising the preparations for a festi- 
val day at the monastery, during which 
thousands of poor people were fed. Yet 
there was nothing in his manner which 
indicated that he thought be was ''doing 
good." His attitude towards such 
forms of practical service was not the 
usual one. Work for others is self- 
amelioration," was the way he defined 
it to me one day. Helping others was 
an opportunity for the giver and laid 
no weight of obligation on the one who 
was helped. " We need to serve others," 
he claimed, " in order to lift ourselves 
up out of the state of degradation and 


selfishness into which we have fallen. 
Wo should be grateful to the needy for 
making it possible for us to raise our- 
selves. That is the only real good that 
comes out of all that we do for others, 
we merely better ourselves. 

To seek commendation for a kindly 
act invariably drew forth a caustic 
response from the Swami. He showed 
little mercy toward anyone who was 
vain of his good deeds. The merit; of 
service in his measure of values lay, 
not in giving, but in giving freely-- 
without a sense of giving. “ Swami 
Vivekananda was right,” ha declared, 
" when he said, " Let the receiver 
stand up and permit ; let the giver 
kneel down and give thanks that he has 
been given a chance to unfold himself. 
This is no exaggeration. It is literally 
true ; for what happens when you do 
good to another ? Yon expand yoar 
own heart and grow more unselfish. But 
suppose there were no needy or unfor* 
tune souls, what would happen ? You 
would become a selfish brute." And he 
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added. " If you do anyfching to make a 
man happy, no matter what it Is. be 
glad of It. You have done well. But 
try never to bring misery to any living 
being* This is the only sin." 

One sultry evening a number of 
friends had oome directly from their 
ofiSoestothe monastery, as was their 
frequent oustom. and had gathered 
round the Swami near the north door 
of the monastery hall. As he talked 
to them his face was alight with a 
radiant smile and his body rooked baok 
and forth in rhythm with the rise and 
fall of his voice. One of the gentlemen 
asked ; *‘l8 it possible really to work 

for man until you have realised Qod 
The Swami replied : “ Work I What 
do you mean by work for others ? You 
oando nothing unless you have the 
commandment of God. Without that, 
if you try to work for others, you are 
Bare to be lost in the meandering paths 
of the world." Then after a moment's 
pause ha continued : *lf you would 
help others, you must look on the 
bright side of every one. Every man 
has his weaknesses, but you must 
overlook them and see only his good 
qualities. You must give up all fault- 
finding ; or if you find fault, let it be 
with yourself." 

Swami Bamakrishnananda was at his 
best in this informal mode of teaching. 
He never counted his audience. 
Whether he was speaking to two or 
two hundred or two thousand, the 
same ardour gave force and warmth 
to his words* He did not measure 
out his inspiration according to the 
number of his listeners. It came 
from within and came abundantly, 
however few were present. Once when 
be had talked long and impressively 
a lofty Bubieot.I exolaimed: “Swami, 
talk to me as if 1 were an audi- 
of a thousand." “You are," he 
^Pliod quietly. But whether he spoke 
38 


from the platform or in oonversatlon, 
his message was always peonliarly his 
own. He admitted to me one day that 
bis Master had entrusted to him a 
oortaiu special message to oonvoy to 
the world which he did not give even 
to Swami Vivekananda. “Swamijl was 
given the big, all-round message but 
a little message was kept for me," he 
said. That he transmitted it faith- 
fully and forcefully none can doubt. 
He sought no glory for himself in 
doing it. He rarely referred to his own 
experience in his lectures and olasaes. 
His Master was the paramount autho- 
rity oited at all times. The Swami 
was not an eloquent speaker, not even 
a fluent one ; but what he said 
carried. It had the weight of realisa- 
tion behind it. He never resorted to 
oratorical subterfuge to stir his list- 
eners or hold their attention. His sola 
oonoern was by simple, nnobtrusive 
means to create a new and higher point 
of contact for their thought. He sought 
less to help than to awaken, that those 
who heard might help themselves. 

His was a voice from the heights. 
Ho never defined his method or inten- 
tion to me, but he held, 1 believe, that 
as he had ohosen the highest vocation, 
what he gave the world must be on 
the same lofty level. His appeal was 
always to man's soul-nature. “You are 
pure, you are perfect, you are divine 
by your nature," were reiterated words 
on his lips. “A man may mistake a 
rope for a snake, but any amount of 
imagination will not turn the rope into 
a snake. So you may think you have 
committed many sins or been guilty of 
wrong-doing, but nothing oan ohanga 
your pure, divine nature. That remains 
always the same and you are always 


“ Without the help of Qod, no one 
oan realise his eternal nature, however 
indestruotiblo it may be. Sri Krishna 
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Bays plainly In the Oita : * Thia Maya 
with whioh I oovar myself, no one can 
pierce through. They only can pene< 
trate it who take refuge at my Feet.' 
And again : * If you would gain wis- 
dom or the knowledge of your infinite 
nature, you must go to one who has 
realised his Infinite nature and serve 
him ; then bring forth your doubts and 
you will be illumined.' That means, 
you must be humble. Knowledge of 
the Atman or Higher Self comes only 
through humility." 

To the man who was absorbed in his 
material problems the Swami may have 
soemodtoo feransoandontal, but in real- 
ity he was pre-eminently practical ; 
for the one sure remedy for anxiety, ho 
claimed, was vision. " When worries 
and perplexities rise in our mind," he 
said, " it shows we have ceased to be- 
lieve in God, and that He is oaring for 
us. If wo have real faith in God, wo 
can never grow anxious." He knew 
too well that solving a problem did not 
bring release : that oat of that solution 
would spring a new problem. The only 
way of escapo lay in cutting the end- 
less chain of perplexities by rousing in 
man that which was superior to all 
outer material conditions. 

" Why should you throw away your 
perfect nature and take an imporfoot 


nature ? " ha asked. Why do you 
give up your infinite life for this perish- 
able life of a few years ? You have 
degraded yourself. The omnipotent, 
omniscient, immortal, eternal being la 
imagining that he dies ; that he la limit- 
ed, ignorant, weak and helpless. You 
are pure, yon are spotless. Do not give 
way to false imagination* This false 
imagining will make you what you are 
imagining yourself to be. You are like 
a man who hears the false news that 
his entire fortune has been lost and 
begins to lament and ask : ' What 
shall I do ? How shall I live ?*; while 
all the time his lands and money are 
there as before. So you are imagining 
that you are miserable and helpless; 
but you have not lost your infinite 
glory. Yon are absolutely perfect, all- 
blissful, immortal. 

" This outer body of yours is only an 
instrument and oannot limit you, ex- 
cept as you give it the power. You 
have actually need of nothing; you arc 
already oomplete, but you have forgot- 
ten it. You have thrown away the 
real jewel and are making much of the 
pebble in the street. Do not be oontout 
with the little things of this world. 
This universe is a baby’s toy. Throw 
it away. Claim your infinite heritage. 
This little span of life is not yours ; 
your life has no beginning and no end.” 
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S HEBE now romains to consider 
only the last form of the Karma 
doctrine, namely, the material-acoU 
dental type. According to this the 
smiles of fortune come not from moral 
actions nor from the piety of others 
nor from the grace of God but from 
pure accidents of the external world. 

It would be necessary to trace the 
history of this belief a bit in order to 
understand it in its correct perspective. 
We have already alluded to the fact 
that a sacriiioe was a very complicated 
affair and that a slight fault anywhere 
in its performance might outweigh the 
entire set of proprieties observed 
tborein. Now a sacriffee involved a 
number of factors — seasonal, personal, 
material and formal. The time must 
be correctly diagnosed — a sacrifice per- 
formed out of time is of no avail. That 
means some knowledge of the move- 
ments of heavenly bodies as also of tbo 
time suitable for particular sacrifices. 
Then again the persons that are to take 
part in the sacrifice are to be correctly 
chosen and their order of precedence 
is to be nicely determined if they are 
taking part as priests. The principal 
and, if necessary, his wife are to 
observe the rules about cleanliness and 
continence and the preliminary vows 
associated with the various sacrifices- 
They must also bo in a state of cero- 
monial purity and free from all such 
bodily ailments that take away from 
the validity of a sacrificial act. Where 
substitution is permitted the represen- 
tative of the principal must satisfy the 
oonditions of valid sacrifice as the 


principal himself was expected to do. 
Then again the materials must be 
correctly chosen. Oblations are offered 
with different articles in ’ different 
sacrifices and the preparation of viands 
for the gods as well as for the priests 
and the principal is to be made in a 
definite way. Here again the migration 
of the race from its original home must 
have necessitated a fairly extensive 
substitution of original prescriptions, 
as many of the articles prescribed must 
have been unavailable in its now 
homes; but once the substitutes were 
fixed upon they must be adhered to at 
all costs or the whole sacrifice would 
bo vitiated. To give one illustration, 
tbo corn most used in ancient sacrifices 
was probably barley ; but when the 
population moved east and south 
sesamum took its place and now every 
nindu rite requires this article with- 
out allowing a substitution by mustard 
which has however replaced sesamum 
for cooking food in North India. As a 
matter of fact, some sacrifices fell into 
disuse solely because the main ingredi- 
ent was not available in the new 
places, e. (/., the Soma sacrifice. Some- 
times advanced conceptions of morality 
had a similar effect, as when animal 
sacrifice gave way to symbolic sub- 
stitutes of a vegetable kind or when 
wine disappeared from worships- The 
formal element of sacrifice, namely, the 
order of the Mantras to be chanted and 
the materials to bo offered with the 
Mantras as well as the proper intona- 
tion of the hymns and songs, could cot 
be obviously dispensed vrlth ; but new 
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saorifioes and worships were instituted 
and a new kind of Sanskrit was evolved 
to offer prayers to the gods, and when 
any default was feared expiatory and 
apologetic verses were composed to 
placate the annoyed deities. In short, 
the entire attempt was to stereotype 
the sacrificial programme as much as 
possible and to make concessions to 
circumstances and localities only when 
otherwise there was some danger of the 
cult being discontinued altogether. 
This ensured a kind of religious uni- 
formity among the entire Aryan 
population, but because the area was 
large and quick change in one spot 
could not be followed up easily else- 
where (as culture diffuses slowly and 
innovation in religious matters is 
difficult to secure), a certain amount of 
conservatism was inevitable and thus 
the ancient rituals of India have 
remained far more constant than later 
rites evolved locally. Their freedom 
from sectarian influences also tended 
to keep them inviolate over wide areas, 
and being couched in obsolete Sanskrit, 
the ceremony could be less tampered 
with by later reformers. Their religious 
value could be differently appraised no 
doubt and some even questioned their 
utility, but when performed they had 
to be done in a proper manner with 
suitable Mantras and materials. 

We shall concentrate now upon the 
materials of sacrifice. An uninterrupt- 
ed association with a particular mate- 
rial in any undertaking is likely to give 
rise in course of time to the belief that 
that material has a religious value inde- 
pendently of its being a symbol of 
adoration for which any other article 
might as well have been chosen. Ilonoe 
it would be natural to suppose that 
without that article the sacrifice itself 
would be infructucus, if not productive 
of an opposite effect. When the con- 
cept of sacrifice does not rise above the 


material plane such a crude belief is 
not easily removed — ^as a matter of fact, 
many seasonal worships have been fixed 
with the particular materials available 
at the time in view. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that this narrowness of the 
sacrificial cult should spread to the 
theistio religions and elaborate pres- 
criptions laid down about the flowers, 
plants and fruits that this or that god 
likes and without which the worship 
would lose materially in efficacy, Can 
any one now dream of offering Tulasi 
to Siva and Bilva-leaf to Vishnu? 
Would any Vaishnava agree to count 
the names of Hari with Budrakhsa 
seeds or any Saiva use Tulasi-beads in 
his rosary ? Even the sectarian marks 
are unalterable and no two Vaishnava 
sects would wear the same marks when 
performing their Pujas of the same God. 
Apparently, here we are in the realm 
of magical efficacy and sectarian 
aloofness and not of reasonable proba- 
bility and large-minded toleration. 
We believe, in short, that it is not the 
faith that counts but the materials 
through which we express that faith. 
It is assumed, in fact, that as for inter- 
viewing a great personage, we must bo 
properly dressed and carry proper pre- 
sents — otherwise no interview is likely 
to be granted. All religions have insist- 
ed more or less upon special vestments 
for religious devotees, possibly for the 
psychological effect that they produce 
upon the mind by way of reminding 
them of their occupation of the moment; 
but when the primary intention is for- 
gotten and the emphasis is shifted to 
wrong quarters then obviously a great 
spiritual danger is ahead and we may 
begin to think that it is not what we 
think but what wo carry on our body 
that matters in worship. 

A similar danger lurks in taking the 
time element too seriously. We are 
unable at this distance of time to deter- 
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mine what prompted the first Aryans 
to fix the times of their saorifioes-'it is 
not improbable that soma saorifioes 
wore primarily thanks-offerings like 
the Navanna (new-rice) Sraddha which 
is celebrated when the harvest has been 
gathered. Some of the Yratas were 
similarly necessitated by climatic 
conditions, e,g , the Ohatarmasya Yrata 
which closely resembled the Yassa (the 
rains) residence of the Buddhist monks 
for four months in one place when the 
country became unfit for travel on 
account of the swollen rivers and 
temporary marshes of the rainy months. 
A certain amount of star-gazing was 
also necessary to fix the times of the 
various sacrifices* But in all these 
procedures there is a hidden danger, 
for it might be supposed that time is of 
the essence of the sacrifice as it is of 
natural events and that things of tho 
spirit obey tho laws of time as much as 
the things of nature do. 

We shall study now the applications 
of these observations to the doctrine of 
Karma. We have seen already that 
tho theory is really meant to explain 
the law of moral aotion ; but when the 
complication was introduced that mora- 
lity could not be dissociated from 
certain conditions of material and time, 
the effect was that the spiritual and 
moral elements were subordinated to 
the extranoous factors of time and 
material object. So long as these were 
taken in their theistlo setting the 
injury was not very great, for after all 
it was also necessary that the peculiar 
religious disposition should also be pre- 
sent in a worship or sacrifice. But 
what happened was that they were 
Boon dissociated from religion alto- 
gether and treated as independent con- 
ditions of good or evil results. 

Let us take first the element of time, 
^’rom the fact that certain conjunctions 

Planets and stars are necessary for 


the performance of saorifioes it was 
gradually supposed that they them- 
selves had mystic influences over men’s 
fate and that, irrespective of whether 
religious things are done under their 
auspices, they themselves should be 
regarded as producers of good or evil. 
Thus it is not what we have deserved 
by our actions in the past life (or lives) 
that matters but how wo are born’— tho 
constellations that are in the ascendant 
at the time of our birth determine what 
kind of earthly life wo are likely to 
lead. It is not by the merit of our past 
lives that we expect to enjoy conjugal 
happiness but by choosing a partner in 
life having the proper astrological 
influences about her, and we may cut 
short our life by making an injudicious 
selection. Nay, even a child inauspi- 
oiously born may kill its father or 
mother or brother and it may do tho 
samo thing by cutting its first teeth 
out of timo. You cannot marry on any 
day you ploaso nor at any time of the 
day if you wish to live long, nor can 
you afford to die at any time, for surely 
you may very easily oatch some Dosha 
(fault) and jeopardise your future and 
become an ugly ghost needing expia- 
tion for redemption. A whole life time 
spent on good works may thus be 
spoiled by an inadvertent timing of tho 
moment of death. It is very seldom 
suggested that a particular birth may be 
an index and not a cause of a parti- 
cular life— that , birth under certain 
stars and a particular form of life are 
oo-effeots of the same cause, namely, the 
kind of past life we led ; for in that 
ease propitiation of the hostile powers 
would not prevent the maturosconoe of 
the fruits of a past life* What is 
boliovod rather is that it is the stars 
that are responsible for certain typos of 
future, but also that the olevorness of 
man has been able to discover at the 
same time the antidotes against their 
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malign influences, and not only prayer 
and Puja but also amulets and charms 
that check their baneful effects are 
remedies that are available to counter- 
act planetary influenocs. 

It is not only at critical periods of 
our life that these planetary bodies 
work their misohlef or good. Astrolo- 
gers are able to tell us the law of their 
operation at all seasons In relation to 
different types of men, t. e., men born 
under different influencea, and it 
behoves us to consult the daily 
almanac to determine whether on a 
particular day or at a particular 
moment an undertaking should bo 
begun. In addition to the special 
influences there are again general 
influences that operate impartially for 
good or evil on all alike and theso are 
to be observed by all. It does not 
matter with what span of life you were 
born — ^you may out it short by an 
inauspioious journey, say, under 
Magha or Aslesha or on a Tryahasparsa 
day or on a Pratipada Tithi or on the 
first day of the month (on which day 
the sago Agastya began his famous 
journey to the South and never return- 
ed) or under adverse conjunctions of 
stars and Tithis (e. Papayogadosha, 
Masadagdha, Pakshantadosha) or 
during prohibited periods of the day 
and the night (Vara vela and Kalavela). 
No amount of previous merit will avail 
against the potent influenoe of the 
stars and so unless some loophole can 
be found to frustrate their vindictive 
wrath (r. p., by getting hold of some 
Amritayoga at that time) or somo 
ceremonies are performed before or 
after to sootoh the malign influences of 
hostile bodies, there is sure to bo some 
misfortune at somo time or other. If 
the bad influence is continuous in 
character, then it may be necessary to 
wear some amulet (Kavaoha) or gem 
(Batnadharana) or to perform some 


Svastyayana (bringer-of-gdod) cere- 
mony to dispose the stars in one’s 
favour. The entire idea is to square 
the aooounts here below and to 
eounteraot the evil ptodnood by astral 
influenoes by proper steps as soon as 
it is threatened. Men suffer not bo- 
oause of vioious actions but beoauso 
they have been unfortunate to oomo 
under the influence of certain stars ; 
and the suffering oan bo avoided not by 
moral action but by performing placa^ 
tory ceremonies or wearing oharms* 
If men wish to win fame or pass an 
examination or win a law-suit, all that 
is necessary is that they should wear 
certain Kavaohas (and those Kavacbus 
are now produood on a largo soale and 
not with a partioular person in view as 
in the past). Thus a ma^s production 
of oharms (corresponding to the 
manufacture of indulgences in Boaian 
Oatholioism) Irrespeotive of the time 
of birth of partioular persons is in full 
swing just now in India, and oredulous 
persons catching at a straw to save 
thoir ruined fortunes (or health) readily 
fall a victim to oatohy advortisemonfis 
and buy them in the fond hope that 
they would thus cheat the gods of tho 
punishments duo to their faulty past 
lives. 

There is no doubt that tho ordinary 
people are inoapable of approoiating tho 
mysterious working of a past whiob 
they do not remember. They see tho 
visible offeots of the sun and the moon 
on the external world and naturally 
infer that a similar influenoe is exerted 
on themselves also — where they go 
beyond the premises is that they ima- 
gine that this influenoe extends to 
their spiritual entities also and is not 
limited to their bodies merely. Thus 
a propitious birth may endow them 
with all good qualities, confer on them 
longevity and make their lives happy 
unless by ill-advised undertakings and 
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alllanoea the prospect of good is marred 
by personal volition. At every step, 
therefore, one ought to bo oiroumapeot 
for the stars are always operating (at 
later times even the days of the week 
were imagined to have similar effects) 
and if perchance any lapse has occurred 
immediate steps should be taken to pro- 
pitiate the gods and counteract the 
oonseauenoes of their offended majesty. 
The chances of offence were enormous- 
ly multiplied and so also the cere- 
monies of expiation, for to every default 
it is possible to put forward an expia- 
tion — mostly a monetary equivalence 
of moral lapse, and men might get bad 
results not only by their own evil deeds 
but also because they have got mixed 
up vpith an unexpiated affair of other 
persons. Thus a Brahmin might catch 
a sinful infection by touching the 
corpse of a Sudra and any one burning 
a person who was suffering from a 
loathsome disease and had not expiated 
it by Chandrayana is likely to get bad 
results for contact with such a body 
whatsoever might be the merit of help- 
ing in a cremation. 

When gods take offence so quickly 
provision has necessarily to be made 
for a quick change of their temper in 
one B favour. It is no longer necessary 
to suppose that moral actions alone are 
pleasing to the gods. Pilgrimage to 
their famous seats and death there are 
sure ways of gaining salvation. Thus 
the matorial-aooidental aspect of Karma 
comes into full view. If you die at 
Benares Siva will save you, aud so also 
will Vishnu if you lay down your body 
at Brindaban or Tirnpati. Nay, bathe 
in any of the saored streams and you 
ftre sure not only to save yourself but 
also to save your ancestors unto the 
n-th degree, espeoially if snob bath has 
been performed in a proper season. Of 
<^ourse, the more arduous the pilgrim- 
age and the bath the greater the reward; 


but during an eclipse and on certain 
festivals and auspioious moments merit 
can be more easily acquired by a plunge 
even though there is nothing to show 
that barring a temporary attitude of 
devotion (and even that may not be 
necessary to get some benefit) there 
was anything to deserve meritorious 
results. Orematlon at Manikarnika 
Ghat at Benares is supposed to save and 
so large sums are paid to have this 
privilege of burning there ; similarly 
Sraddha at Gaya saves without refer- 
ence to merit. We see how merit is 
now determined by localities and how 
sinful souls rush to these places for 
spiritual safety at the time of death 
just as at one time criminals used to 
taka refuge in temples in Rome to es- 
cape the clutches of the law. The 
main thing to remember is that it la 
not always faith and abject surrender 
that are practised by the dying soul to 
win the right to salvation — it is rather 
believed that the effect Is meohanioal 
and all that Is necessary is that one 
should roach the zone of safety in time. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that this belief in the effioaey of me- 
obanical aids and looalities oharao- 
terises only the later period of deoad- 
enoe. Even as early as Charaka we 
meet with a list of things that aot as 
antidotes against premature death (in 
which for very obvious reasons 
Charaka believed, for who would con- 
sult a doctor if the span of life has 
been unalterably fixed at birth by the 
results of our past actions ?) and this 
includes mantra, ausha Ihi, mani, man- 
gala, ball, upahara, homa, nlyama, 
prayasohitta, upavasa, svastyayana, 
pranipata and gamana (pilgrimage)— 
this makes it clear that material and 
spiritual things wore supposed to be 
equally effioaoious in warding off the 
evil effeots of a past life. But super- 
stition has liberally lengthened this list 
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and now you may risk your life by 
starting when any one sneezes or a 
lizard ticks or any one oalla you from 
behind. You. are not to start within 
seven days of an eclipse*— a superstition 
practised by the Greeks also,— unless 
you wish to tempt your fate. In this 
way events of the physical world, es* 
pecially those of a casual and unexpect- 
ed nature, get oonneoted with our 
destinies and, in spite of all that we 
have deserved by our moral deeds, prove 
our undoing. Oonversely, we may 
augment the favours of fortune by 
placing auspicious things on our way 
when we start and we may get 
signs from the gods about the 
success or failure of our undertakings 
as we see certain things to our right 
or to our left — a jackal or a corpse 
on the left, for instance, indicates 
success. 

It may be freely admitted that in 
many of these superstitions the pri- 
mary impulse comes from a desire to 
lift a little the veil of mystery that 
shrouds the operation of the law of 
Karma in our lives. The stars and the 
omens toll us what to expect in life and 
if the gods are not wholly impotent we 
may take timely action to change the 
course of our destiny. Who would 
agree to float helplessly on the tide 
of fortune, believing that the course of 
life has been unalterably fixed at birth? 
May there not be also a secret link 
running through the entire creation 
whereby the material things of the 
earth may ward oil the subtle influ- 
encos of planetary bodies just as they 
act against bodily infirmities ? These 


beliefs have been possible because 
there has never been a unitary theory 
of Karma and ethical needs have been 
freely supplemented by divine possibi- 
lities. Social charity would dry up 
If matters have been finally settled in 
the scheme of the world and no 
improvement is possible anywhere ; and 
love that conauers death will have no 
opportunity to express itself if relatives 
are merely helpless spectators of 
Buffering here and hereafter.' So popu- 
lar thought has shown scant courtesy 
to logic in a matter which affects man 
not only intellectually but also affec- 
tively and volitionally. Karma binds 
us and yet we must be free ; we are 
weak and yet we must be saved ; things 
of the external world affect us for good 
and evil and so other things of the same 
world must act as antidotes— these 
necessitate contradictory forms of faith 
in Karma and thus ethical, religious, 
vicarious and mechanical modes of 
operation of Karma have been formu- 
lated without much reference to their 
consistency. Some have emphasised 
this aspect and some that, some have 
believed in gods and souls and others 
have not, and yet there has been a 
singular unanimity of belief in the 
existence of an exorable law of moral 
justice in India in spite of much 
credal difference. The object of the 
present article is to draw attention to 
the protean forms of this theory and to 
the necessity of re-thinking the whole 
problem in the light of man's moral 
and spiritual experiences. Would light 
come again from South India as it 
has so often done in the past ? 


{OGncludi,d) 



CAN PHIIiOSOPHY COMB BACK ?* 

By Benjamin Qinzhurg 


t UB age has not been an age o< 
philosophy and in fact the very 
idea of philosophy as an intellectual 
discipline is held in disrepute in many 
countries, particularly in the United 
States. One has only to oompare the 
amount of newspaper interest devoted 
to a oongress of philosophers and that 
devoted to a congress of scientists. 

Were philosophy a specialised art or 
a specialised science, one might accept 
its present low status as one of the 
vicisstitudes of time and wait for a turn 
of the wheel. Thus at certain periods 
a particular science such as physics has 
been in the ascendant among the whole 
group of sciences ; at ether times bio- 
logy has been in the ascendant and 
physios has been almost backward. This 
does not raise a problem, any more 
than the fact that one age has specially 
cultivated music while another age has 
cultivated the plastic arts. 

But philosophy cannot bo regarded 
in that light. It is not a specialised 
discipline, but a general approach to 
human experience. For this reason its 
present backwardness must mean either 
one of two things. Either the philo- 
sophical approach is thoroughly and 
radically bankrupt, and humanity 
should actively abandon philosophy as 
a useless and mischievous dissipation 
of energy ; or else it is not the philo- 
sophical approach that is bankrupt, 
but social and cultural conditions, in 
which case it becomes our duty to 
Sound an intellectual call to arms. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, Auguste 
Oomte formulated a law of history 
which In efifeot doomed philosophy as 


an obsolete method of thinking. First, 
he said, there came the theological stage 
of thought, then the metaphysical, and 
finally, in modern times, the soientifio 
stage. The implication of this law is 
that philosophy has now to give way 
to soientifio specialisation, and this has 
indeed been the feeling of modem 
times, although few have attempted to 
express this feeling in a reasoned intel- 
lectual form, in the manner of Oomte. 
Only recently IL G. Wells gave public 
expression to this belief when he said 
that the value of science lay in the fact 
that it offered us an escape from philo- 
sophy and religion, both of which will 
eventually have to be abandoned as 
unsuitable for our essentially practical 
minds. 

Wide-spread as this point of view is, 
it does not stand up under any sort of 
critical examination. In fact it is 
self- refuting as soon as it is recognised 
that knowledge and thought require 
not only analytic speoialisation but 
also synthesis and critical reflection on 
fundamental principles. It does not 
matter by whom this work of synthe- 
sis and reflection is carried on : the 
point is that it is an essential part*—if 
not the most important part — of the 
intellectual process, and that this 
phase of the process has a different 
look and different characteristics from 
those suggested at the moment of 
specialisation and quest for facts. 
Critical reflection cannot of necessity 
possess the same character of fixity 
and positiveness as soientifio fact- 
finding in which no questions of 
principle are involved. 


(Reprinted from The Nation,” Wednesday, August 31, iy;j2.) 
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It may ba said that the whole idea 
of regarding the knowledge prooeaa as 
the dividing np of a field into so many 
ipeoialised soientifio homesteads grew 
up at a time when the fundamental 
principles of science were for the 
moment so stable that they did not 
need to be discussed or criticised. But 
in a period of accelerated scientific 
progress, like the present, it becomes 
apparent that there are no fixed 
fundamental principles, and that the 
scientific process taken as a whole 
involves philosophical reflection on 
fundamental oategories concurrently 
with the quest for speoifio facts. Eins- 
tein confesses that be derived the 
idea for applying a new geometry in 
physics from reading the philosophic 
writings of Henri Poincare, who in 
turn followed out a line of critical 
enquiry begun by Eant. Similarly, 
the German physicist, Max Planck, 
concludes a survey of the new quantum 
physios with the advice that phy- 
sicists consult the views and ideas of 
the great philosophers on the problems 
connected with determinism and 
causality. Obviously, the advice was 
not offered on the theory that philoso- 
phers possess some power or mystical 
illumination not given to experimental 
scientists. Bather was it given with the 
realisation that the experimental facts 
involve fundamental categories whose 
relationship bad been the subject of 
reflective study by the great thinkers. 

Once it is recognised that even 
natural sclenoe involves philosophic 
criticism, the whole perspective with 
regard to the social sciences must 
undergo a radical change. A great part 
of the energy of social scientists has 
been spent not in collecting facts or in 
systematising principles, but in a sort 
of mad attempt to run away from 
philosophical ideas in order better to 
live up to the stage conception of 


science. A recent historian of experi- 
mental psychology publicly admits 
that experimental psychologists have 
sought to run away from philosophy 
and have in consequence merely 
passed off bad philosophy under 
the label of scientific psychology. 
But instead of asking psychologists 
to master the philosophic problems 
Involved in their science, the same 
historian wants psychologists in the 
future to leave philosophy completely 
and severely alone. If physicists 
have been able to get along without 
worrying about what the philosopher 
says, why should not psychologists ? 
The answer is, in the first place, that 
physicists have not been able to keep 
entirely away from philosophy; and 
in the second place, that in psy- 
chology there happens to bo less 
natural leeway for routine specialisa- 
tion without philosophic reflection, 
than in the physical or biological 
sciences. What is true of psychology is 
true of all the social sciences as a class. 

In addition to the value of philoso- 
phical criticism in connection with 
both the natural and the sooial 
sciences, there is the far more import- 
ant value of philosophy in crystal- 
lising the spirit of social disinterested- 
ness and idealism, on which all ethics, 
all orderly life in society must 
depend. Thought, consciousness, is 
not merely a tool for achieving 
greater knowledge of the externa! 
world and for helping us to mani- 
pulate external objects more success- 
fully ; it is also the source of that 
movement of unification between man 
and man which tempers our biolo- 
gical selfishness to fit a framework of 
ideal Interests and social sympathies. 
In the past this function of unifying 
idealism was fulfilled by rellgioni 
which is after all a rough and 
rather naive philosophy of human 
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experienosB. Today religion has broken 
down I largely beoanse its institn- 
tional oommltments prevent it 
from modernising its ideas in line 
with the progress of soientifio know- 
ledge. Bat while religion has broken 
down, it does not follow that the need 
of orystallising a moral and social 
oonsoiousness has disappeared. Quite 
on the contrary, the need is greater 
than ever because we can no longer 
count upon the passive Inertia of habit 
and custom, or upon the instinctive 
fear of the supernatural to instil a 
semblance of order in human affairs. 
Today men need ‘to be convinced by 
reason, and the only type of reason 
which is here convincing is to show, 
both by logic and by example, that 
man as a conscious being has interests 
far transcending his biological appet- 
ites. And who can undertake such a 
demonstration and its practioal appli- 
cation in concrete problems except the 
philosopher who is interested in study- 
iog the total place of reason in human 
experience and who has no commit- 
ments except to seek the truth ? 

No, it is not because the philosophic 
approach is bankrupt or because philO' 
Bophy baa no longer any functions to 
fulfil, that philosophy does not flourish 
today. The reason is in part the in- 
tellectual confusion that has developed 
around the success of science, but in 
greater part it is the mechanisation of 
social life which has intensified the 
practioal struggle for existence and 
has left less and less place for disin- 
terested thought and disinterested 
leadership. Human nature is about 
the same as it has always been : there 
are the same idealistic instincts as 
in the past. But the important tact 
is that it is harder to make a living 
today. It may indeed be harder to 
philosophise today because of the 
increase of tnan’e knowledge and per- 


spective, but even before the stage 
of thought is reached, it has become 
tremendously more diflScuIt to put 
oneself physically in a position to 
think honestly and disinterestedly. 
And in this problem of making a 
living, disinterested thinking is quite 
useless — useless to the indvidual as an 
eoonomio weapon for gaining a living 
and meaningless to a public that is 
exhausted with economic cares. Science, 
to be sure, constitutes an exception to 
the rule, but it is only by accident that 
disinterested scientific thinking has 
been fitted into the machine. 

In the case of philosophy it is idle 
to suggest that society accept philo- 
sophy as an economic calling and that 
it endow more philosophic chairs in 
the universities. For while science 
can flourish as an endowed speciality, 
philosophy is too closely connected 
with the social consciousness to be 
able to exist as a specialised calling 
unsupported by direct public partici- 
pation* The condition of philosophy 
at the universities today is a mute 
testimonial to this truth. Philosophy 
has become a museum speciality, a life- 
less play of systems and concepts to 
which the public can point in derision 
to justify its contempt for it. Philo- 
sophy will not flower until our present 
high strung eoonomio life gives way to 
a regime in which it will be possible to 
cultivate the love of wisdom. 

Fortunately, there are signs that our 
eoonomio Frankenstein is due to break 
down from its own internal weaknesses. 
The fate of philosophy is thus tied up 
with the fate of social reform. And it 
becomes more than ever the duty of 
those who can muster disinterested 
thought at a time when such thought is 
at a premium, to work for a new society, 
a society in which there will be room 
for reason and in which ^ the admin- 
istration will be in the bands of reason, 
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^PHUS, aloDg these two lines of re 
flexion—vijs;., that of a transoen- 
dent Beality beyond phenomena and an 
impersonal Law — we are led to tho 
idea of a Supreme Being as Person 
which forms the pivot of a 
spiritualistic Monotheism. The first in 
importance is that of Uiranyagarbha 
we come across in the opening verse of 
X, 121 where he is represented as the 
'first-born * and as installed 

to sole sovereignty over all created 
beings, and is finally identified with 
Praiapati^ as the lord of all creatures. 
From parity of functions it is clear 
that the Prajapati, again, is the god 
Visvakarma, tho Indian Vulcan^ — the 
maker and architect of all, and the 
equation has been made in so many 
words, in Satapatha Drahmana, 
Even in the Bgveda^ Vismkarma is 
invested with a pre eminence that 
alone squares with the status and 
function assigned to Hiranyagarbha 
and PrajapcUi* Now, there is, strictly 
speaking, no inaptitude in the equation 
thus efTeoted between the first' born 
Biranyagarhl„a and Prajapati or 
Visvakarma in the role of a Supreme 
Creator. Likewise it is maintained 
that from the Purusha Virat was born, 
and from Virat proceeded the Purusha, 
The point of all such equation is a 
scrupulous regard for obviating tho 
difficulties that beset the conception of 
a First Creator. Truly speaking, 

' contentment with the regress to a 


God-creator or some similar notion is 
the true mark of speculative indolence'. 
For, an abrupt arresting of the causal 
regress at a First Cause or God- creator 
lays itself open to the most pertinent 
question of the child: ‘'Who made 
God 7 " One way of escape from the 
impasse is a straightforward denial of 
creation in the strict sense of the term, 
accompanied by the demonstration 
that the supreme reality is, as in 
Erigena and Bruno, at once natura 
naturans and natura naturata. But 
no less marked is the tendency in the 
Bgveda to stave ofi the inoidonoe of 
this pantheistic denial, and to envisage 
fully the problem of creation in a 
theistio regard. It is the far-famed 
Nasadiya Sukta (Rg. X. 129) that 
affords a striking evidence of the 
‘ bitter earnest * with which the prob- 
lem of creation has been approached, 
and presented with a telling offeot 
through an imagery that is commensu- 
rate with the grandeur of the theme. 
Here we have the unambiguous asser* 
tion of ‘ That one ' with its 

central importance in a creative re- 
ference, who ' breathed by itself with- 
out breath, other than it, there was 
nothing ' Although there is in the 
opening Bk ’ot this Sukta a problematic 
admission of a primeval deep abyss— 
and elsewhere t a clear enunciation 
of an all-encompassing water as a co- 
operating condition oo oval with tho 
Creator— tho Nasadiya hymn may be 

* Bgvedii, X, 129, ii. t Ibid, X. 72, vi ; X. 

121, vil. 


* VII, 2. i, 10 ; VIIT, 2. iii, 13. 
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taken as the very text of nnoompromis- 
iog moDothoism, rounding itself off in 
a oharaoteristio Bpeoulative monism of 
the agnostio or mystio type, with its 
inevitable ignoramuz at the end. This 
is surely better than the story of orea- 
tion told by a world-arohiteot, a 
D^miurgus as the fashioner or mani- 
pulator of a pre- existent unformed 
matter. In respect of its philosophic 
implications, the hymn compares more 
favourably with the cryptic utterance 
in the Book of Genesis where * the 
Spirit of God ' moving ' on the face of 
the waters ' is said to have imparted 
a quickening impulse to the creation of 
all that was to be. 

The original brooding or inward 
concentration of the creative impulse 
is suggested by the term * tapas * (^:) 
which is, at least in the Upanishads 
identified with the creative principle or 
its modus operandi* The primary 
manifestation of this spiritual fervour 
of inwardisation is the impaot of Desire 
{Kama) as ^ the primal seed of mind ’ 
which, as the fourth Bk clearly lays 
down, serves to explain ' the root of 
Being in Non-Being.' Although this 
original seed of mind 
clearly involves self-consciousness as 
its logical prius, the question of histori- 
0)1 priority of the one or the other is 
irrelevant in a philosophical reference. 
The query— which precedes which— is 
as futile as the squirrel’s chasing its 
own tail within the enclosure of its 
caget As it has been well remarked, 
there is no first, but always, a second 

* (i) cTwi m cRitsfwfJrsn# i 
Jiwit w: m 

g ll — Mundak* Up. I. i, 9. 

(ii) i u ii 

l-TaMtiyaUp.Il.6. 

(iii) cwt Rilfir-- III. 1. 


moment of consciousness* Accordingly 
this original desire, which'is confessedly 
the outstanding feature of a self-consci- 
ous Purusha points unmis- 

takably In the direction of an I-ness 
[Ichheit), as Fichte would say which 
comprehends as well as transcends the 
opposition of the ego and the non-ego, 
the subject and the object — a pure Ego, 
which is not so much a fact as an act, 
of which strictly speaking, nothing can 
be predicated except the bare fact of its 
being. Thus, the note on which the 
hymn closes ia one of ultimate doubts 
and uncertainty ; for, here we perceive 
that we have come to the end of our 
tether. The essential mystery of the 
creative act is clearly the burden of the 
last Bk of the hymn in which we are 
told that He from whom this creation 
proceeded, whether He made it or did 
not, the highest seer in the highest of 
heavens. He forsooth knows it, or He 
might as well not know it!'*’ Again, It 
is held, f as the concluding reflection of 
the Bgvedic seer, that people do not, 
and cannot, comprehend Him who has 
created this universe; inherently mysti- 
fied they indulge in speculations of 
various kinds, while they go about 
catering to their brute necessities and 
uttering hymns or invocations ad 
libitum. The sentiment that inspired 
this reflection naturally looms large 
across the perspective of ages and com- 
mends itself to our acceptance when we 
find a noted philosopher of the present 
age confirming substantially the very 
same outlook. “ We admit,” says 
Bradley in summing up his ' ultimate 
doubts,’ " the healthy scepticism for 
which all knowledge in a sense is 
vanity, which feels in its heart that 

As agniust the agnostio strain in which 
tho Ilk is interpreted by European pcholare, 
Biiyaua, however, iutorprets it ub ' Ho alono 
knows it.’ 

t Kgveda., X, 82, vii. 
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solanoe is a poor thing if measurad by 
the wealth of the real nhiverse. We 
jnstify the natural wonder whioh 
delights to stray beyond oar daylight 
world, and to follow paths that lead 
into half-known, half*anknowable re- 
gions. Oar oonolnsion, in brief, has 
explained and has confirmed the ir- 
resistible impression that all is beyond 
as”*— the impression entertained 'upon 
instinot’ ' that to love unsatisfied the 
world is mystery, a mystery whioh love 
satisfied seems to oomprehend.’ f 

It is then the logic of speculative 
thought that bids us march past the 
last outpost of monotheism with its 
basic concept of one Supreme Being or 
Purusha. As soon as this one Qod or 
God-creator emerges into limelight, He 
loses himself in light, or at host, ia resur* 
rectod and recognised as the One of 
philosophic formulation or speculative 
monism. Thus is ushered into exist- 
ence the last or final phase of ^fivedio 
thought, following strictly the lead of 
a logical order of development. The 
Nasadiya hymn may, therefore, be said 
to stand at the crossways, pointing on 
the one hand to religion and, on the 
other, to philosophy, and marking, in 
effect the transition from religion to 
philosophy. It is only superficial 
analysis that assimilates this hymn 
to that of Cleanthes to Zens. 
The 'that one' of Nasa- 

diyaSuhta has much more doctrinal 
afiSnity with the 'One Existent’ of the 
famous ESvedic text ; "This one 
Being the wise call by various names 
Agni, Yama or Matarisva”§ than with 
Zens, 'nature’s Great Sing' 'God, most 
glorious, called by many a name.' This 
is, however, not a solitary instance of 

* Aj)piarMee and Reality 3nd &d. F. 649. 
t Ibid, Preface. 

— Bgveda, 1, 164. xli?. 


tha speoalatlve monism otiho Bgveday 
bnt there are to be found scattered in 
it texts definitely inonloating a rigor- 
ous philosophioal monism* Take for 
example, the refrain that ooeurs at the 
last line of each of the twenty.- two 
hymns of Sukta 55 of MandaU 5 : "The 
great divinity of the gods is one'* 
Then, again, it is 
maintained that this one beoame all 
these {By. viii 58. ii), or that the sages 
represent in various ways this One 
Being {Ibida X. 114. v). Now the generic 
feature oommon to all these texts is a 
pronounced unity coupled 

with omniformity — that is 

to say, a unity in variety, whioh is at 
the farthest remove from a barren 
uniformity. There is no denying 
the fact that the unifying tendency of 
Bgvedio thought, as of Indian thought 
in general, has not infrequently come 
under the spell of the mystic’s ’One’ 
along with the false glamour encircling 
it. With 'a cloud of unknowing' on 
its face, the mystic’s 'One* or ’Absolute’ 
is too apt to lose itself in the clouds, 
or through sheer excess of light to 
suffer itself to be enveloped in a 
'Divine darkness.’ The effect, however, 
is the same in both the oases ; and the 
mystic’s desire to exalt the One, how- 
ever laudable within limits, illustrates 
the fate of 'Vaulting ambition, whioh 
o'erleaps itself and falls on the other.’ 
Nevertheless it must not be forgotten 
that the mystic contention that 'a 
comprehended God is no Qod’ has a 
saving grace as against a cheap gnosti- 
cism. "What discredits religion,’’ as 
Dr. L. 0. P. Jacks rightly observes, 
"is not the unknowableness of God 
but the knowableness of Mumbo- 
Jumbo.’”*’ 

The culminating point, however, in 
this last phase of speculative monism is 


*Il$alities and Shams, p. 19, 
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raaob^ {n lha aubatantiUtloii of khe Saif 
or BgQi as Ihe aapreme creative prinei- 
pie. w))ioli may be said to mark the 
bealnplng of ego-oentrie worship 

In the first Instanoe what 
Is oalled the Vamadwiya Sultia^ Ineul- 
oates the trnth In Its own figurative 
way thus : " I have been Mann, I have 
been Snryya, 1 am the wise Bshl Eak- 
shlvan. While even in the womb I 
eame to learn in due course about the 
nativity of these gods. Bnoased pre- 
viously in a hundred bodies of iron, I 
have now emerged with the velooity of 
a hawk." All that the last passage 
implies, as Sayana clearly brings out, 
is that Vamadeva emerged from the 
womb only when he realised that the 
soul substanoe is distinct from the 
body and the rest of the material world. 
Stripped of all metaphor and myth, 
what this aneedote hints at*is the truth 
that the inherent materialism of lump- 
ing together the body and the self, 
spells the bondage of the latter, and the 
knowledge that the self Is essentially 
free can alone release it from the 
bondage in question. That is what 
later eame in for recognition as scrip* 
tural wisdom or spiritural outlook 
In view of the progressive 
emphasis upon, and consolidation of, 
this ego- centric point of view in the 
Brhadaranydka Upanishad,\ in the 
Brahma sutras, 

I- 1*30) and in Sankara, in parti- 
oular, the importance of the Varna- 
deviya Sukta in the Bgveda oannot 
possibly be overestimated. This point 
of view is further re-inforced by 
another famous hymn, known as the 
Vak Snkta.§ Here Vak, the presiding 
deity over speech, is believed to be the 
seer or author, and represents herself 
as the sole oreator and governor of all 

* Bgveda. IV Suktas 26 and 27. 

f I, W. 10. 
s Bgveda.x, 126. 


—as one whose glory is too great to be 
fully enoompassed either by heaven oir 
by earth. 

Beviewing the growth of Qgvedio 
thought as embodied In the hymns dedi- 
cated to their respective specific gods, 
the following graded hierarchy may, 
with a fair degree of aceuraoy, be made 
out : (1) Dyaue or Dyava-prithivi as 
the god of nature-worship ; (2) Varuna. 
as the moralised deity of awakened 
moral reflection of a later period; 
(3) Indra, as the jealous god of the age 
of conquest and domination ; (4) Praia- 
patit as the God-creator of the mono- 
theists and (5) Bkam or the One. as the 
maximised essence of each of the gods 
of the preceding sbages.'*' The grada- 
tion satisfies at once the requirements 
of logic as well as chronology. Hero, 
as elsewhere, chronological considera- 
tions oannot be rigorously followed out 
on account of the inherent syncretism 
of Indian thought. The signifioanoo of 
the Bgveda in the making of the 
Vedanta lies not bo much in any posi- 
tive contribution towards it. but in pre- 
paring the field for the reoeptiou of the 
Vedanta. Although the main linos on 
which Vedautic thought was destined 
to develop hereafter, lie prefigured here- 
in, the value of the Bgveda is to be 
measured by what it aspired to be and 
was not in actuality. It begins with 
that infantile wonder and its native hue 
of creative imagination, which is not, as 
yet, ' sioklied o’er with the pale oast of 
thought.’ Later, reflective thought 
supervenes and seeks to introduce 
system and order into the reign of law* 
less mythologising and god-making« 
Once oritioism is aroused, the mongrel 
method of allegorizing is steadily on 
the wane, until the repugnant elements 
in that patohed-up unity break asunder 
and dissipate it alt ogether. Before the 

* Cf. Badhakriehnan, Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. 1. Cb. ii. 
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noon<day aohiavemanta of refiaotira 
thought, tha twilight of mytbopoaio 
aotivity doas admittedly pale away 
into inaigoifioanoo, and thna all ita 
findinga ara aafaly ralagatal to a for* 
gotten obaptar in the history of man's 
aearoh after trath. Nevertheless tha 
Bpveda,with all its baekwardnesa, may 
truly ba said to hava aueeeeded in 
what it Beams to hava failed in : its 
twilight of god-making eagerly antioi- 
pates the dawn of a new intalleotnal 
era. Its failure, if it is to be at all 
oallad by that name, is but a triumph's 
evidenoo — an evidenoe of tha perpetual 
urge of refleative thought in the saaroh 


after truth. In this long and arduous 
pilgrimage, the truth-saekeir ,1s too apt 
to ba deterred on tha waj side by 
alluring allegories and myths mas- 
querading as philosophlo truth. Aeomd- 
ingly, in tha making of tha Vedanta, no 
prayer is mora to tha point than the 
one that has gone forth from the heart 
of tha Isavasnopanishad : 

" Tha entranoe to troth is ooverad 
up by a shining disk ; that do thou, 
O Sun-god, remove so that tha true 
essenoe of things may be envisaged"— 


(Concluded) 


TEMPLES AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES 

By S, N. 8nta 


|HILE in oerftain western lands the 
fortunes of places of worship 
have taken a decidedly downward curve, 
here in India, among the Hindus, oir- 
oumstanoes appear favourable to a revi- 
val surpassing all previous records. This 
does not mean that the Harijans ( the 
"Untouchables" for whom this new name 
has been made current in the country 
by the Mahatma) would as a body, 
either immediately or after some gene- 
rations, rise to an onpreoedented spiri- 
tual height by taking advantage of the 
facilities which temple worship can 
give them. Such a claim would be as 
absurd as a counter-claim, supposing 
one such were to be made, that those 
caste Hindus, to whom the right of 
temple entry has descended by simple 
heredity, have by the exercise of that 
right alone, risen as a body to any 
spiritual height worth the name. Ail 
that is meant, and can be reasonably 
urged too, is that human nature is the 
same in the " suppressed" oommunitieg 


also, in as much as it is sure to wake 
up and tread the path of progress when 
the way is convincingly demonstrated 
and tha necessary facilities generously 
and reverently provided — not grudgingly 
conceded from a high pedestal, for such 
an attitude does not tend toward any 
one’s progress, the receiver’s or the 
giver’s. From this standpoint, there- 
fore, it is possible for an impartial 
observer to conclude that as genera- 
tions pass, millions of Harijans would 
avail themselves of all the avenues of 
progress which temples contain, would 
subject themselves voluntarily to such 
disciplines as any pious caste Hindu 
finds practicable in his own life, and 
thereby raise themselves and the entire 
Hindu world to a distinctively higher 
level of culture. Orthodoxy’s bitterness 
too would never be transmitted to 
posterity, as that posterity would insist 
on taking stock of the situation after 
Independent observation, and come to 
realise that after all nothing was lost 
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by any Individual bub thafe muoh was 
gained by the oomtnunity as a whole. 

Some people seem to believe that the 
temple as an institution sprang into 
ezistenoe in a perleoted oondltion itself, 
or at least that it reached its maximum 
possibilities quite long ago, even many 
oenturies back. All that we have to 
do henceforth is therefore, they say, 
just to do what our immediate prede- 
cessors didi as muoh as we can under 
modern conditions, although it would 
amount to just allowing the house of 
God to 'breathe on', as it were, endea- 
vouring in vain to bring within its 
embrace all its " admissible" worship- 
pers, whoso number, however, is fast 
thinning in proportion to the spread of 
western culture in the country. We 
find it hard to entertain such a view. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the 
very spirit which has prompted some 
trustees to utilise in their temples suoh 
modern conveniences as electric light- 
ing or methods of office management 
based on government model, can, in 
due course and if approached properly, 
bo made to introduce other wholesome 
changes capable of turning the temples 
once again into the vital centres of cul- 
ture that they were intended to bo. 
What then are the facilities these 
institutions now provide or can bo 
made to provide in the future ? 

Starting from one extreme, we find 
that many temples scattered in different 
parts of India still do permit animal 
sacrifices within their preointa.IIinduism 
iu ancient days never hesitated to take 
in people from even the lowest levels of 
culture and prescribe for them methods 
for achieving gradual enlightenment 
without causing violent breaks with 
their past. But as it is muoh easier 
for people to slide down than to 
oUmb up, many who think themselves 
ou a higher level, can also be found 
msorting to this manner of propitiating 
40 


the deity though they may (for reasons 
of their ownj hand over the actual work 
of killing to " others." Appealing to 
one and all without distiuction, oomo 
the periodical festivals and processions 
held by almost ail temples. With the 
elaborate offerings and chant! ngg In the 
inner shrine, demonstrations outside it 
by experts in every department of life, 
arts especially, and more particularly 
the native dramas and expositions of 
the scriptures, well conducted festivals 
are ever bound to have supreme educa- 
tive value on the minds of those who 
throng to witness them. The proces- 
sions and other showy sides are calcu- 
late! to impress at least the young and 
the imaginative while items like the 
pulling of the oar are certain to bring 
about a closer bond for howsoever short 
a time, between all the castes. Coming 
up nearer to the temple, we invariably 
find the tank, largo or small, paved or 
otherwise, according to the wealth of 
the locality where it is situated. Our 
wise ancestors laid down that the deity 
should have occasional baths in the 
tank, so that, at the least, the pious 
devotees would never fail to keep them- 
selves as well as the tank scrupulously 
clean at all times. As for the temple 
structure itself, it is a meeting of ail the 
best arb which it was in the power of 
our ancients to command. Wherever 
one turns, one sees the Puranio heroes 
iu morbar or in painb. With western 
criticisms in our mind we might ridi* 
oule the monstrous manner in which 
villains etc., have been depicted, not 
only in the temples but in the stories 
as well, but we scarcely pause to think 
of the absurdities which the fashionable 
cinema of the modern days unrols 
before our unsuspecting eyes. To the 
credit of the Puranio stories it must be 
admitted that although they painted 
grossly exaggerated pictures, they 
always insisted on the villain or the 
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moral wroDg-door being inoesaantly 
as it were, by thq Lord and 
made to recognise the Divine Order of 
tbiogB. The Puranas wore bound there- 
fore to put one oonstantly in mind of the 
gupreme Being. The modern cinema, 
however, presents to the applause of its 
votaries, villains successfully escaping 
from the clutches of man-made law, or 
exciting scenes of love, often illicit, 
which cannot have the faintest chance 
of evoking any but the carnal instincts 
in man. And for exaggerated size, one 
has only to look at the posters on 
the roadside, advertising the cinema 

themes This brings us naturally 

to the Mandapam (temple hall) where 
stories from the scriptures are to be 
narrated. This appears to ua to have 
great value for the future, as in the 
hands of competent and scholarly 
devotees this branch of the temple work 
can bo utilised for FHEE education of 
the masses. When we point to the 
marked differenoe in the level of culture 
between the Ilarijans as a class and the 
group of '* adraisslbles," and on that 
score vindicate the former's exclusion 
.from our temples, do we suspect that it 
was this very exclusion that blocked 
from outside their natural impulse to 

rise up and bridge the gap ? As for 

the worship proper, it is calculated to 
create a sense of the Lord's presence at 
all times. We might wind up now, for 
brevity’s sake, by referring to the pro- 
.vision made in most temples for feeding 
travellers or other deserving men, the 
standard of deserts differing in different 
places, but unfortunately never oaring 
to include any one of the Harijan’s 
typo at the present day. 

It has to be admitted that owing to 
the general degeneration that has over- 
taken our land, the temple, like any 
other institution or department of life, 
has oeased to be a source of strength, 
comfort or inspiration to the people. 


Many do visit temples even now ; but 
they are never moved by the desire to 
explore all possibilities of utilising the 
various branches of the institution (or 
reviving fresh vigour and oonrage, a 
spirit of original and daring research or 
self- sacrifice and heroism. It Is not 
that the capacity for putting forth 
efforts is totally lacking, for one has 
only to watch with what enthnsiasm, 
vigilance and resourcefulness people 
would push on with the pleasant work 
of seouring their own material pros- 
peots. But the temple is unfortunately 
not any one's own in such sense, and 
ptiblic property has, as we all know, the 
least oare bestowed upon it. In many 
oases genuine attempts are no doubt 
made to increase the prospects of the 
temple, but as yet the financial side 
alone is stressed, and that too, often 
not in a very praiseworthy manner. 
Some of tho big temples have thus been 
literally filled with shops, and no 
wonder if the spirit of shop-keeping has 
entered the hearts of the devotees also. 
And what to speak of the method of 
lotting out the oocoanut gardens of the 
temples for toddy-tapping " when 
tho host brains and stoutest hearts cf 
the land are engaged in a life and death 
struggle against drink? 

But as nothing positivo is gained by 
harping on dofoota of the past, lob us 
doviso ways and means for making the 
temple onoe again a fountainhead of 
our national virtues. Let us not forgot 
that unless educated men enter the 
field with tho firm oonviotion that this 
work can and ought to be done, no for- 
ward step will ever be possible ; for tho 
rest of the public whom wo have boon 
derisively oailing the “ illiterate ” havo 
always been clinging to the temples in 
the most “ obedient ” fashion, though, 
of course, they have not shown much 
progress, progressiva ideas not being 
made current among them by 
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“leaders" otfehougbli. It seems tons 
that if the temple is to radiate a whole- 
some spirit of devotion and mutual love, 
of Tyaga (self-saorifiee) and heroism, 
proper men should be made to oiBciate 
in all its various funotions. Educated 
men taking up the important duties like 
the daily servioe and, if possible, dwel- 
ling in the temple preoiuots, devoting as 
much time as they oould spare, for 
studying as well as teaching and preaoh- 
ing, will at onoe generate an atmosphere 
of reverence and devotion, making other 
desirable changes a more question of 
time. Even in the most degenerate 
times our country has never failed to 
produce self sacrificing men in abund* 
ance. If some of their modern proto- 
types oould therefore be spotted out, 
brought out from their retreats and 
persuaded to take up their abodes at 
the house of God, many of the initial 
difficulties oould bo easily surmounted. 
Instead of feeding facilities being taken 
advantage of by anybody with only 
birth to his credit, as at present, they 
oould more reasonably and profitably 
be utilised for the maintenance of these 
disinterested and selfless teacher- priests. 
Their own study and their teaching of 
others would be rendered easy and 
Bubstantial if a well-selcoted set of 
books, if not a full- developed library 
itself, can be made part of every tem- 
ple’s equipment, appealing directly to 
the minds of the devotees, instead of 
indirectly only, as through decorations 
and oars and music. If it is proper to 
organise an office section in each temple 
to sot right its financial and temporal 
concerns, its idea-spreading seotion, wo 
suppose, has a far greater claim to be 


thoroughly overhauled and organised 
on an equally western model. If this 
is done, we might gradually see the 
temple tank, for example, kept sornpu- 
iously clean, the oooasional festivals 
conducted on more inspiring lines, — 
reminding one least of ” fancy bazars" 
—and groups of people, young and old, 
thronging eagerly to the various Man- 
dapams or corridors to hear the "pious" 
leaders discourse on philosophy (eastern 
and western), narrate devotional 
stories, or explain the ordinary matters 
of hygiene or the subtler processes of 
meditation. 

If, as a modest beginning, a few 
trustees, trusting in the divinity 
of themselves and of others^ can 
generously remove the present inyi- 
dious restrictions regarding admission 
into their temples—no doubt keeping 
cleanliness and other conditions as 
safeguards to be applied in the ease of 
every caste— and conduct experiments 
on the main line indicated above, 
posterity, we are sure, will be the 
riohor for their daring and faith. A few 
blunders, "Himalayan" too, in their 
nature, might probably be oommitted 
by the '* evolving " leaders, as it is 
often bound to happen during all tran- 
sitional periods and experimental 
stages ; yet experience shows that 
before long the Divine Hand works 
through these same disinterested 
leaders, making them smooth ohannels 
of communioation by which we, the less 
fortunate and less disciplined brethren, 
may aspire to approach His benign 
presence, withotU having necessarily 
to undergo the state of abject slavery all 
along while in this world of His> 
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(With Gaudapada*s Kauika and Sankara’s Commentary) 
By Dr. M. Srinivasa Bao 
Vaitathya Prakarana 
(Continued from Page 276) 


Gaudapada*s Karika 

There is no dissolation, no crea- 
tion : there is no one bound and 
no one working for release : there 
is no one desirous of release and no 
one released. This is the sole truth. 
( 32 ) 

Sankara's Commentary 

This sloka is meant as a final sum- 
mary of what has been said till now. 
When onoe it is established that duality 
is unreal (false) and that there is only 
one non-dual real Atman, then it also 
becomes clear that all worldly and 
Vedic experience is referrable to wrong 
knowledge (Avidya). In that case, 
dissolution, creation, a person bound 
by Samsara or working for release 
or desirous of release, or a person 
released from the bonds of Samsarai 
all these cannot be true. In the 
absence of creation and dissolution, the 
real truth is that there can be no one 
bound etc. How can it bo said that 
there is no creation nor dissolution ? 
To this we reply : because there is no 
such thing as duality. The following 
quotations from various scriptures 
support our contention that there is 
no duality : "When there is an appear- 
ance of duality" (there is danger) 
(Br. Up.) : ** Who sees here any 

variety" (passes from death to death) 
(Katha Up.) : “ All this is Atman" 
(Ch. Up.): “All this is Brahman" 
(Mund. Up.) : “ One only, non^dual" 


(Oh. Up.) : " All this is what is known 
as Atman" (Br. Up.). Creation and 
dissolution can be predicated of a thing 
that exists and not of a thing that does 
not exist, as the horn of a hare. Non- 
duality can neither be created nor 
dissolved. To say that non- duality is 
subject to creation and dissolution, is 
contradiction in terms. 

The objection that in Prana and other 
forms, there is an experience of duality, 
has boon already met by the statement 
that it is a mental superimposition like 
the suporimposition of a snake on a 
rope. The mentally superimposed forms 
of snake and other things, are not 
created in the rope, nor destroyed 
there. The rope- snake is not born in 
the mind nor destroyed there. It is 
not right to say that it is born in both 
(rope and mind) and destroyed in both. 
Similarly, as duality is mere mental 
superimposition (it has no birth or 
death). In the controlled state of 
mind and in (deep) sleep, duality is 
not seen at all. Therefore it is a 
settled fact that duality is mere mental 
suporimposition. As there is no duality 
at all, the real truth is that dissolution 
and other things have no existenoe. 

(It is objeotod) : If so, the purpose 
of scriptures (Sastras) is to deny the 
existenco of duality only, and not to 
establish non-duality. For (Sastra 
would bo) contradioting (itself) (a^ 
Bastra would be one and non-duality 
another). If there is authority (proof) 
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for establishing Advaita and It there is 
no duality, it would end in being a 
Void (Snnya). (We reply that) it is not 
80. What is the use of your reourring 
to the point whioh has been answered 
before, that without a basis such as the 
rope, the superimposition of a snake 
cannot ooour ? (The objeotor save) 
the illustration is not appropriate, as 
the rope on whioh is superimposed tho 
snake, is also an object of super- 
imposition. (To this is replied) that 
when all superimposition disappears, 
that on whioh there is no superimposi- 
tion (that is, tho superimposer) persists 
on account of there being no super- 
imposition. (The objector retorts) that 
like the rope-snake, it is also false. 
(Wo reply) this is not so. For before 
the knowledge of the unreality (non- 
existonoo) of the snake, the rope was 
not the subject of any superimposition. 
Similarly, that on whioh there la no 
superimposition whatever, must be 
tho reality. Moreover, everybody 
admits the existence of the person who 
superimposes, before there can be any 
superimposition : therefore, nobody 
can deny his existence. (In cases of 
superimposition) we speak of this rope, 
this snake etc. While the rope, the 
snake, etc., have different speoial 
features, what we imply by this always 
remains unchanged. So ' this* is tho 
real basis of all superimposition. 
Moreover, all disputants admit the 
priority of tho existence of the supor- 
imposer and that without him, there 
can be no superimposition at all. So 
the basis for superimposition is this 
Atman. Even when the superimposi- 
tion is shown to be unreal, there 
remains the Atman who is non-dual 
^nd requires no authority (Pramanam) 
to prove hiB oxistence. Even to deny 
his existence, we must predioato a 
oonsoiouB Atman already existing. (It 
fa objected) if scripture (Sastra) cannot 


make us understand the real nature of 
Atman, how can it bring about the 
disappearance of duality ? (We reply) 
there is no difficulty. Just as the snake 
is superimposed on the rope, the whole 
duality (of the world) is superimposed 
on Atman through wrong knowledge. 
All such ideas as ' I am happy', ' 1 am 
miserable', ' I am born', ' I am dead', 

' I have become old', 'I have a body' 

* I am seeing*, ‘ I am seen’, * I am un- 
seen', ' I am tho doer', ' I am the 
enjoy or’, * I receive this*, ‘ I am depriv- 
ed of this’, * I am lean*, * I am fat’, 

‘ This is mine' etc , are all super- 
imposed on Atman. In all these super- 
imposed conditions, the Atman remains 
(unchanged as their substratum). It 
is not absent in any of these condi- 
tions. Just as in the snake, the line of 
running water and other superimposed 
objects, tho rope remains (so the 
Atman is, in all superimposed condi- 
tions)* Therefore, as the knowledge of 
the real nature of tho substance 
(Atman) is always the same, scripture 
has no need to create anew (tho real 
substance.) Scripture may be able to 
create a knowledge which did not exist 
before. (Otherwise) it cannot be the 
authority, if it creates the knowledge 
that existed before (the scripture). 
Therefore, the obstacle to the proper 
knowledge of the real nature of Atman, 
is tho superimposition on it, of such 
ideas as ' I am happy', etc. Emancipa^ 
tion is merely the realisation of the 
real nature of Atman. Texts from Br. 
Up. such as " not this, not that", " It 
is not gross", etc., teach us that Atman 
is not one on whom is superimposed 
ideas such as "I am happy", and are 
intended to remove such superimposi- 
tions* Atman exists everywhere but 
tho qualities such as happiness, implied 
in the superimposition " 1 am happy", 
do not exist in all other states. Other- 
wise, just as the quality of coldness 
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does nob exist in the hot fire* the qnali* 
ties snob as happiness came to be 
superimposed on Atman. (The inten- 
tion of the scriptures is to remove the 
Buperimpositions on Atman, such as 
' 1 am happy* etc., and not to assert that 
Atman is of the nature of unhappiness. 
If unhappiness is the real quality of 
Atman, it should be in Atman always. 
If Atman is by nature unhappiness, 
one cannot superimpose on Atman the 
idea ' I am unhappy*. All qualities are 
really superimpositions on Atman). 
Therefore such ideas as ' I am happy', 
etc., are superimpositions on Atman 
who is devoid of all qualities. All 
references in scriptures such as un- 
happiness, to Atman are intended to 
deny the attribution to Atman of 
qualities such as ' I am happy', etc. 
This is the decision of the scriptures. 
There is an aphorism of the knowers of 
Agamaa (Vedas) to the effect that the 
authority of Sastra (scripture) is settled 
when it negates (the qualities that do 
not pertain to Atman). 

Gaudapada's Earika 

The Atman has superimposed on 
his own non-dual self, numerous 
objects which are really non-exist- 
ent. The objects themselves (are 
superimpositions) on the non-dual 
Om (Atman). Therefore, non- 
duality alone is of an auspicious 
nature. (33) 


Sankara's Commentary 
Here is given the reason of what has 
been described in the previous verse. 
Just as on a rope are superimposed a 
snake, a line of water, and other non- 
existent objects, and just as one and the 
same real rope is mistaken for a snake 
a lino of water or a stick, similarly the 
forms of Prana and of numerous other 
objects which are really non-existent 
are superimposed on Atman. These are 
not the real forms (of objects). Por 
without the activity of the mind, no 
object can be perceived. The Atman is 
free from all activity. Wo cannot 
consider as real, those objects which 
are perceived only during the activity 
of the mind. The eternally unchang- 
ing and existing non-dual Atman forms 
Himself into a true and non-dual sub- 
stratum like the rope, and superimposes 
on the substratum the innumerable 
non-existent objects like Prana <&o. 
Even the objects like Prana are super- 
imposed on the only real and non- dual. 
Atman. For there can be no super- 
imposition without any substratum 
Therefore, the non dual Atman, without 
ever undergoing any change in His 
nature, » forms the basis for all super- 
impositions and even during the state of 
superimposition, retains His non-dual 
form and is auspicious. Superimposi- 
tions are inauspicious, for like the ropo- 
snake, they create fear and other feoh 
ings* In tbo non-dual state, there can 
be no fear and therefore it is auspicious. 
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VEDAKTA Dabsak : {In Bengali) By 
Profeesor S. N, BhaUacharyya, M.i., 
fi. N. College, Patna* Pages 642+73. 
eloth'bound, Prioe Be. i ; good printing 
and g$t up. 

The revival of Vedanta, the olassioal 
philosophy of the Hindus, is the base- 
ment of cultural Benaissanoe in modern 
Bengal. That is why the standard 
works on Vedanta, all of which are 
originally in Sanskrit, and consequently 
sealed toxes to the overwhelming 
majority of Hindus, are being trans- 
lated into the vernacular. Prof. Bhatta- 
oharyya’a “ Vedanta Darshana '* under 
review is one such treatise* In order 
to allow that a oonvincing knowledge of 
Vedanta is possible only if one is tanght 
directly by an illumined soul, the author 
has written the book in the form of a 
dialogue between a Guru and a diaoiple. 
This has made the book more interest- 
ing and readable. 

Vedanta Darshana is the name goner- 
ally given to the commentary of San- 
kara on the 555 aphorisms of Brahma 
Sutras of Vyasa. Sankara is the first 
and foremost Hindu philosopher who 
expounded Vedanta into a scientific 
system of philosophy. All subsequent 
Acharyas of almost all later sects of 
Hinduism, such as Bamanuja, Madhwa, 
Bhaskara, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Bala- 
deva, Haradeva, Srikanta, etc., have 
each commented upon the BrahmaSutraa 
to establish their view points, but San- 
kara alone is the singular exception who 
based his exposition on the Vedio Beve- 
lations while all others based theirs 
ohiefiy on the Puranas. Sankara has 
anticipated the arguments of Yisishtad- 
vaitavada of Bamanuja, Purnaprajna- 
vada of Madhwa, Sudhadvaitavada of 
Vallabha, Vedabbedavada of Bhaskara, 
Dvaitadvaitavada of Nimbarka and 
Aohintyabhedabhedavada of Baladeva 
and refuted them with subtler argu- 
inents, and has thus established his 
Advaitavada in a unique way. Nay, 
if we study Sankara’s Vedanta Darshana 
between the lines we shall find that his 
intuitive genius based on superoonscious 
wisdom had anticipated all the stand* 


pointt of even western philosophies and 
found them wanting. Sankara- Vedanta 
does not reject any view-point as abso- 
lutely nothing. Sankara holds that from 
raspeotive stand-points they are relative- 
ly real, but that from the Paramartbio 
stand-point of the Absolute, Advaita 
alone devoid of Sajatiya, Vijatiya and 
Swagatabheda is ultimately real. 
Vedanta negates no thought system but 
acoepts them all and harmonises them 
according to their respective doctrine 
of values on the background of Advaita. 
Vedanta is thus the harmonising factor, 
the synthetic basis, the unitary sym- 
phony of all philosophies and all reli- 
gions not only of the past and the 
present bub those of the future also. 
Saukara thus establishes the Absolute 
Reality of Brahman, and propounds 
the theory of Maya, the much mis- 
understood and misinterpreted aspect of 
the Vedio Religion. The thoughtful 
reader will find for himself in these 
pages of Vedanta Darshana how Vedanta 
can supplement all thought-systems and 
reinterpret them in a comprehensive 
way. 

For an Advaitist is neither a Saiva, 
nor a Vaishnava, nor a Buddhist, nor a 
Christian, nor a Muslim, nor Shakta, 
but he is either none or all of these. 
For, starting with his individual Ishtam, 
say, the personal aspect of Godhead he 
realises it and then transcends the 
same and readies the Advaita or The 
Absolute. One is a Christian because 
one’s Ishtam or chosen Ideal is Christ. 
One is a Saiva because Shiva is one’s 
Ishtam. But an Advaitist is he who 
realises the transcendental Absolute 
beyond all personal aspects of the 
Divine. Thus Vedanta is the summa- 
tion of ail religious. And this we find 
exemplified almost literally in the 
unique life of Sri Bamakrishna* The 
author who has carefully studied the 
record- beating expansion and upheaval 
of modern Hinduism, beautifully re- 
marks in the inbrodnetion that the age 
of Bamakrishna predominates the 
Hindu Religion in the new era. We 
beg humbly to submit that the age of 
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Bamakriahna prevails not only In 
Hindniam alone bat in the whole of the 
religious world of today* The author 
aaiiguinely predicts (and we too endorse 
his views whole-heartedly) that Hindu- 
YeJanta with its twofold genius of 
absorption and expansion, will, in its 
modern revival, assimilate Brah- 
moism, Aryaism and other religious 
seots of New India as well as the two 
Bemitio faiths, as it did in the past in 
the case of Jainism and Buddhism. If 
one studies the historical evolution of 
Indian thought and culture as a living 
organism, one cannot overlook the Vedio 
Bhakti at work from the ancient times 
down to the modern age, in which this 
Sbakti is most wonderfully manifest. 

It Is admitted by all scholars includ- 
ing our present author that Sanskrit, 
otherwise known as Dava-Bhasha or 
Brahma-Bhasha has such charming 
beauty and compelling force that the 
original grandeur of Vedanta is not 
available in translations, yet to the 
general Bengali public not versed in 
Sanskrit this book is indispensable for a 
proper understanding of this system. 

The author has also given the literal 
meaning of every Sutra and appended 
two indices, one of the technic U Sans- 
krit words and another of all Sutras, 
thus enabling the reader to master this 
grand philosophy independent of others. 
The prioe also is comparatively cheap 
with a v^w to popularise Vedanta. 
We stron^y recommend this book to 
every Bengal student of this ancient 
Darshana. 

Karma-LBSS-NESS : By 0. Jinara- 
jadasaM Published by the Theosophical 
Publishing Houses Adyar^ Madras* 
Pages 138. Price Board Be, 18 0, 
Cloth Be. 2. 

Earma-less ness is the author’s new 
name for Liberation, and this book is an 
admirable attempt to explain how real 
Art achieves Earma-less-ness, unfolding 
the Divinity inherent in us. The trua 
artist, we read, Intuits something of the 
exquisitely beautiful Flan of God and 
tries to body it forth here below. And 
by means of bis detachment from his 
environments, by his creating the best, 
slowly he begins to ** dominate life." 
And as he so dominates ", he becomes 
a channel of that power, of that joy and 


vlolory of the Perfect Artist who is 
God. This is the main trend of the 
argumsnt followed by the author. The 
ouostion is then naturally asked : what 
oan Tbeoaophiets do to assist the 
artist? In each Theosophical Lodge, 
wa are told by way of answer, there 
should be an atmosphere of sympathy 
towards artists, so that when an artist 
feels that the world is not inspiring 
him, is giving him diseouragement, he 
oan oome to the Lodge, and although 
not a Theosophist, meet with people 
who reoognise that the artist is the 
prophet of a new age to oome. We 
wish not only Theosophists but others 
also to adopt such an attitude towards 
genuine Art. 

(1) Letters that have Helped 
Me; (2) The Secret Doctrine 
Instructions; (Nos. 16 and 16); 
and (3) H. P. Blavatsky ; Published 
by the Theosophy Company {India) 
Ltd., 61, Esplanade Boad, Bombay. 
(1) Pages 140. Price Be* 1. Best Price 
1 anna each. 

The first volume contains a number 
of letters written for solving many 
doubts that have occurred in an indi- 
vidual’s practice of Theosophy. In 
this book it is the general spirit of the 
explanations, and not the details, that 
will be useful to the average readers, 
especially non- Theosophists To cite 
some examples of useful hints, page 11 
shows that no matter where we are, 
the same spirit pervades all and is 
accessible, change of place alone, there- 
fore, being of very little oonsequenoo. 
Page 9 gives the valuable oantion not 
to be over-anxious for results, as pertar- 
bation and harsh straining only raise 
barriers against progress. For the care- 
ful reader, thus, there are many passages 
that give food for refleotion. The 
pamphlets on the " Secret Doctrine " 
are more or less annotations and oan be 
understood only in the light of the 
original and of the general oonoeptiona 
of Theosophy. But the pamphlet on 
H. P. Blavatsky will be found interest- 
ing by all readers. Besides the story 
of the defamation snlt which she filed 
once against the New York Sun, it 
oontains a fine sketoh of her life “ 
**The Esoteric Sho’*i written by Wil- 
liam Q. Judge. 




Swami Subodhananda 


Let mo tell you, stronglh is what wo want, and the first stop in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ T am tho Atman”. 

Swami Vivekananda 
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Speak the truth. Do thy Duty. Do not neglect the study of 
the Scriptures. Having gathered for the preceptor the wealth he 
desires, (thou) shouldst never cut oil the thread of progeny. Do not 
swerve from the truth. Do not swerve from duty* * Do not deviate 
from what is beneficial. Do not neglect the path to greatness. Do 
not neglect the study and teaching of tho Scriptures. 

Let thy mother bo a God to thee. Let thy father be a God to 
thee. Let thy teacher bo a God to thee. Let thy guest be a God to 
thee. Let only those actions that are blameless bo done by thee, 
and not others. Only those deeds of ours should be followed by 
thee, that are good, and not others. 

Taitxibiya Upanishad 

The Oonvoofttion Address of tho preooptor to tho students on the ovo of 
their leaving his abode to take np the housoholder's life. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 
By Swami Saradannnda 
{Continued from page 286) 


Grades of Advaita Realisation 

among those who, after 
the attainment of Advaita 
consciousness in the manner des- 
cribed, come down from the super- 
conscious plane for the welfare of 
people at large, there are degrees of 
realisation of oneness with the in- 
divisible Exiatence-Knowledge-Bliss 
Absolute, the cause of the Universe. 
Some have looked at the sea of 
spirituality from a distance ; some 
have approached further and touch- 
ed it while others, again, have 
tasted a little of its water. Sri 
Ramakrishna often used to say, 
“Devarishi Narada came down after 
a mere sight of it from a distance, 
Suka Deva touched it thrice and 
Shiva, the Lord of the Universe, 
lay flat like a dead body after sip- 
ping just three handfuls of it!” To 
be absorbed in the Advaita state 
even for a moment is what is known 
as Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 

SaviTcalp^ Samadhi resuliuig 
from the Intensity of Santa^ Dasya 
and Other Moods 

As there are differences in the 
depth of Advaitic realisation, so 
there are various stages also in the 
attainment of lower moods such as 
Santa, Dasya, Sahhya, Vatsalya, 
etc., or such moods as gradually lead 
the aspirant to the perfect Advaita 


consciousness. Some are blessed 
with the complete realisation of 
any of these moods while others 
remain satisfied with a mere 
glimpse of it. The perfect know- 
ledge of any of these lesser heights 
of the spiritual plane is what is 
called ‘Savikalpa Samadhi' in the 
Yoga Shastias. 

Physical Modifications invarvibhj 
accompanying Mental and Spiv 
itual Bhavas 

In all kinds of Bhava, whether 
of the higher type of Advaita 
consciousness or of the lower type, 
namely the Savikalpa, extraordinary 
changes in the body and wonderful 
visions are experienced by the aspir- 
ants. These physical modifications 
and strange revelations appear in 
different ways in different persons. 
In some these changes become per- 
ceptible with the beginnings of 
realisation while in the case of 
others very little manifestation is 
visible even though they may be 
deeply immersed in spirituality. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say, ‘ If 
one or two elephants get down 
into a small stagnant pool, its 
water becomes tossed and violently 
agitated ; but in a big tank, even 
if scores of such elephants des- 
cend, the water remains as calm 
as ever.*’ 
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Distinction between the Higher 

and the Loioer BhavxSamadhis 

It is thus seen that physical 
changes or visions are not the true 
criteria for judging spiritual great- 
ness. The depth of realisation has, 
on the contrary, to be inferred, as 
we have already mentioned, from 
the degree of steadiness, the spirit 
of renunciation, strength of charac- 
ter, control of worldly desires, etc. 
attained by the aspirant. How 
much of adulteration there is in 
the Bhava Samadhi can be tested 
in no other way than on such 
touchstones. Therefore, it is quite 
clear that a genuine and perfect 
development of any of such moods 
as Santa, Dasya, SaJehya, Vatsa^ya 
or Madhura, is possible only in 
those personages who are free from 
all material desires and have re- 
alised the pure, effulgent and free 
Atman, and not in those who are 
overpowered by lustful cravings and 
desire for wealth. He who is blind- 
ed by lust, can know the passionate 
impulses only. How can he appre- 
ciate the yearnings of a heart free 
from the least trace of desire? 

We shall try here to relate in 
brief the philosophical import of 
Bhava Samadhi as we have heard 
from the lips of the Master. 

Incarnations of God alone Can 
Realise All Varieties of S'piritnal 
Moods, Illustration- Story ahut the 
Master's Samadhi 

It is necessary to narrate 
briefly some incidents about Bhava 
Samadhi so that the reader may 
clearly understand it. From these 


statements regarding the differences 
observed among aspirants in the 
attainment of Santa, Dasya, Advaita 
and such other moods, no one 
should infer that even the incar- 
nations of God are bound down by 
limitations in the higher region of 
thought. They can, whenever they 
so desire, give in their life full ex- 
pression to the Santa, Dasya or 
other moods. They can also ad- 
vance so far in the realisation of 
oneness with God that the Jivan- 
mukta, theNityamukta, thelswara- 
koti and other Jivas lie far behind 
them. After fully identifying him- 
self with that Love and Bliss 
Absolute, it is not possible for an 
ordinary Jiva to separate himself 
from Him and descend again to the 
plane of I-ness and My-ness. Such 
coming down is possible only in 
the case of those who are known 
as incarnations of God. The Vedas 
and other religious scriptures of 
the world had their origin by plac- 
ing on record the extraordinary 
experiences of such great ones. So 
what wonder is there that their 
spiritual realisations will excel, in 
many respects, the truths already 
embodied in the Vedas and other 
scriptures ? Sri Eamakrishna often 
used to say '' Attainments of this 
(pointing to his body, i.e,, of his 
own self) have far exceeded all the 
teachings of the Vedas and the 
Vedanta.” Being foremost among 
persons of this type, he could in spite 
of his continuous stay for six 
months in the state of perfect 
monistic identity, come back to 
the plane of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’—for 
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the welfare of the many and for the 
imparting of lessons to humanity. 
It will not be out of place here to 
tell the reader a few words regard- 
ing the subject. 

BrahmanVs Prohibition of 
Vedantic Culture 
On the third day after his 
initiation into Sannyasa by Srimat 
Totapuri, the Master entered into 
the Nirvikalpa Samadhi or the final 
consummation in realising oneness 
with God, as taught in the Vedanta. 
At this time he had finished all 
the Tantric practices, and the pro- 
ficient Bhairavi (whom the Master 
used to designate before us as 
Bamni) who assisted him in his 


A POINT 

wish to draw the attention of 

our readers to Prof* Surendra 
Nath Mitra’s artiolo on " Sannyasa as 
taught in the Gita ” of which tho first 
part appeared in the previous issue and 
the sesond part is appearing in the 
present one. Since the article in question 
raises several objections against some 
important principles of Sankara’s 
system, we propose to give here a few 
comments on it, chiefly on Prof. Mitra’s 
criticism of tho doctrine of opposi- 
tion between Jnana (knowledge) and 
Karma (action). In estimating how far 
the criticism is just, it is necessary in 
the first place to ascertain what Sankara 
means by this doctrine* Moreover 
Sankara’s attitude in this matter can 
be fully appreciated only when we 


practices by procuring the prescrib- 
ed things for his Sadhana and 
showing him the methods of using 
them, was staying with him at 
Bakshineswar. We have heard 
from the Master that the Bamni 
or Bhairavi would ask him not to 
mix intimately with Srimat Tota- 
puri, saying, “Well, my child, do 
not associate so much with him. 
Their (Yedantins’) ideas are all 
insipid. If you keep frequent com- 
pany with him your sentiments and 
loving instincts will all disappear.” 
But the Master was not perturbed 
in the least by her words and on 
the other hand engaged himself 
day and night in reflecting upon 
and realising the Vedantic truths. 


OF VIEW 

view bis doctrine in relation to the 
times in which he lived* Many an in- 
fluential thinker of his day held that 
the summum honum of life is to bo 
attained by Karma and Karma alone. 
By Karma most of them meant the 
Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya Karmaa 
—in fact those ritualistic peiformancea 
inculcated by the Vedas for freeing 
man from sin and giving him felicity 
in this life and in lives to come* It 
was hold by many that the 
honum consists in a happy lifo m this 
world and enjoyments in heavenly 
regions, followed by births again on 
this earth for securing merits leading 
to another term of heavenly life* Others 
who discarded this materialistic view 
and looked upon the summum houunn 
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as a state of changeless existence, still 
held that the way to it lies through 
the performance of the obligatory rites 
which are intended to remove their 
Bins ; for according to them, when the 
sins are destroyed, liberation would 
naturally follow. Whatever their view 
on the ultimate destiny of man, they 
all alike sought to bind him hand and 
foot to the Vedio injunctions irres- 
pective of his mental progress, and 
bonce refused to admit a stage of life 
devoted exclusively for the contempla- 
tion of the highest truth. The fourth 
Ashrama or the life of Sannyasa, with 
its characteristic exemption from 
all Karmas — Nitya, Naimittika and 
Kamya alike— was looked upon by 
many of them as quite unknown to the 
Vedas, and oven when they grudgingly 
admitted it a place in the Yodio 
scheme of life, they maintained that it 
was meant only for people who wore 
weak and disabled and therefore unfit 
to psrform Karmas or to earn their 
livelihood in any other way than by 
begging. Suoh was the position held 
by many an eminent thinker of 
Sankara's time— a position that directly 
went against the dignity of the life of 
pure spiritual contemplation and 
reduced man to the position of a slave 
bound hand and foot by Yedic com- 
mandments consisting of injunctions 
and prohibitions. It was to free life and 
thought from the chain of rituals that 
Sankara waged relentless war of pole- 
mics with the Karmakandins (ritualistic 
philosophers), and in so doing he too 
bad to take up another extreme posi- 
tion— the inoompatibility of Karma 
and Jnana, which was the opposite of 
the doctrine of salvation by work* 

We shall now briefly state Sankara’ s 
criticism of tho ritualists. If the 
ritualists look upon a happy sensuous 
life within tho round of transmigra- 
riug existence as tho stmmum bonum 


and work as the means thereof, Sankara 
has no quarrel with them. He would 
however oontond that such a sum* 
mum homm is no summum bonum 
at all according to Veda or to 
reason. His quarrel is really with 
those who associate Karma with 
his ideal of knowledge— tho know- 
ledge of the non-dual Self, — and con- 
tend that through Karma one can gain 
liberation which consists in a state of 
awareness whore there is neither 
subject nor object. Sankara would 
say that from Karma no such 
result can arise. Tho very basis 
of Karma lies in the notion of 
duality relating to tho diflerenoo of 
action, agent and result. Unless one 
is prompted by the egoistic fooling that 
one is tho actor working for the attain- 
ment of something that is for the 
present different from oneself, and that 
there are means outside oneself for 
accomplishing the purpose in view, no 
Karma, however exaHed, is possible. 
Moreover, the performance of Karma, 
also requires that one should be imbued 
with the consciousness of one's own 
qualifications or fitness for the same — 
a consciousness which involves the 
superimposition on the Atman of the 
idea of body, capacity, needs and other 
egoistic notions. How can actions 
whose foundations lie rooted in the con- 
sciousness of duality be a direct aid in 
rising to that level of non-dual con- 
sciousness which negates the very pri- 
mary requirements of Karma? In the 
words of Sankara, “tho knowledge of the 
Self, this Atman of all, which abhors 
all perception of difference, cannot! 
possibly co-exist with Karma whose 
basis is the perception of the difference 
of agent, result, etc." Such being the 
basic opposition between Karma and 
non-dual consciousness, those who are 
established in the latter must be ao- 
oommodated in an order of life that U 
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free from the obligation of disohargiog 
duties both public and private. Espe- 
oially was this so in the age of Sankara 
when the tradition of Varnasbrama 
Dbarma was still strong in the land 
and it was considered sinful for an 
individual, and harmful fur sooiety in 
general, if one remained in the state of 
a householder without performing tbe 
ritualistic and other duties relating to 
one’s Ashrama. Sankara therefore in- 
sists— as against those who either 
denied any place for the fourth 
(Sannyasa) Ashrama in the Vedio 
scheme of life or stigmatised it as the 
privilege of good-for-nothing people — 
that Sannyasa was the natural state for 
persons who are established in Brah- 
man, in whom the consciousness of 
non-duality has engendered a natu- 
ral distaste for all undertakings based 
on tbe notion of duality, as works 
generally are. As a general rule San- 
kara would also lay down that such 
a state of being grounded in Brahman 
to the exclusion of all activity is im- 
possible for persons belonging to other 
Ashramas (Brahmacharya, Grihastha 
and Yanaprastha) ; for the scriptures 
declare they incur * loss ’ (2. e., sin) by 
the non-performance of the works on- 
joined on their Ashramas. The 
Sannyasin, on the other hand, who has 
discarded all duties can suffer no loss 
owing to Eon-performanco. Such vir- 
tues as are incumbent on him as the 
restraint of the senses ar«d the like, are 
not opposed to tbe state of being 
grounded in Brahman, but are rather 
helpful to it. Thus, from the point of 
view of orthodox Varnasbrama ideas, 
Sankara justifies Sannyasa, accom- 
panied by freedom from all injunctions 
relating to work, by making the state 
of being grounded in Brahman (Brah- 
masamstha) the exclusive virtue of that 
order, and denying the same to the 
other orders because of its incompati- 


bility with the mode of life required of 

thorn. 

At this stage a question naturally 
arises, especially in this age when 
tbo rigid rules of Varnasbrama 
Dharma have slackened to a vanish- 
ing point and the ideal of citizenship 
has received the place of paramountcy 
in tbe minds of men. Why should 
one grounded in Brahman give up his 
hearth and home and become a mendi- 
cant doing nothing for the good of the 
state or the welfare of his fellowmen ? 
Why should ha not remain in the 
old state itself, that of the citizen and 
probably of the householder too, and 
discharge his duties in a spirit of non- 
attachment and without assuming the 
idea of agency, as the Gita seems to 
ask one to do ? Is not such a course of 
life quite consistent with the state of 
being grounded in Brahman ? If tbe 
Sannyasin, who is supposed to have 
given up all actions, begs his food and 
performs other bodily actions like 
walking, sitting, speaking, etc., why 
should the undertaking of such actions, 
as are conducive to tbo welfare of other 
human beings, alone be discouraged ? If 
the former type of actions will not 
affect the Sannyasin’s absorption in 
Brahman, why should the latter alone 
be supposed to do so ? This is the 
line of thought that a modern mind 
pursues in relation to an actionloss 
state, and this too is the main trend of 
the criticism that Prof. Mitra levels 
against Sankara’s doctrine of incom- 
patibility of action and knowledge. 

A criticism of this kind, wo feel, 
arises from a basic misunderstanding 
of Sankara’s point of view. Sankara 
is not the man to say that a person 
who is established in Brahman should 
behave only in this way and not in any 
other, that ho should be bound by this 
injunction as opposed to that. In fact 
bis vehement protest is against the 
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tendency of his contemporary think* 
era to bring even the man of know- 
ledge within the ambit of Yedio com- 
mandments. In Sankara’s own days 
those who pleaded for the combina- 
tion of Karma and Jnana, as against 
his doctrine of an aotionless state, 
maintained that even the man of 
knowledge must perform his obligatory 
duties at least, because the scriptures 
enjoin them on all, and that their non- 
performance would therefore entail 
sin. Their modern prototypes enlarge 
this idea in the light of the current 
humanistic tendencies and argue that 
the Jnani must work for the good of 
society, not so much because the Vedas 
enjoin work on him as for the reason 
that our modern social opinion com- 
mands him to do so. Prof, Mitra would 
olothe this rather pragmatic test of 
perfection in more philosophical lan- 
guage and say on the authority of the 
Gita that without Loka-Samgraha 
(which he explains as doing good to 
others) perfection has not come to its 
real mark. This may or may not be 
so according to other systems of philo- 
sophy, but if one subscribes to the 
metaphysical principles of Sankara one 
cannot consistently hold to such a 
view. For the Jnani is beyond all C 077 i- 
mandmentSf whether Vedic or sociaL 
As Sankara has pertinently remarked, 
" If it be said that scriptural injunction 
will be his motive (for work), it cannot 
be, because he has realised as his Atman 
that Brahman who is not subject to 
injunction. Moreover even the Vedas 
are born of him and cannot enjoin any- 
thing on him.” The point is that the 
Jnani in Sankara’s philosophy stands 
on a level by himself, quite apart from 
ordinary men who are still within the 
domain of law. Students of modern 
scientific thought are familiar with the 
difference generally drawn between life 
and inorganio matter, that the move- 


ments of life are quite spontaneous and 
unpredioable, unlike those of lifeless 
matter, which are guided by Inexorable 
mechanical laws. The same is true in 
a more real sense with regard to the 
Jnani. His being has been liberated 
from the shackles of egoism and has 
oome to recognise its identity with the 
Supreme, Changeless, non-dual Beality, 
free from the relation of cause and 
effect- The apparent spontaneity of 
life is manifest in him in its unmodi- 
fied form. All that can be said of 
him is that he may act or he may 
not ; but neither alternative can be 
regarded as a test of his knowledge- He 
may not act, because in the absence of 
the ego and desires he has no motive to 
act or any purpose to strive after. He 
may act too, because he being beyond 
the domain of law, no one can lay down 
a hard and fast rule with regard to him, 
that be should not work- If ha acts, 
ha does so seeing inaction in action, as 
the Gita itself has put it. Being iden- 
tical with the changeless and non-dual 
Witness of the fleeting phenomena of 
name and form, the Self can never be 
said to be involved in action which 
means change. What acts is the 
psycho-physical organismt and its action 
is attributed to the Self by an ignorant 
man, because he identifies the ego with 
it and looks upon it as the Self. But 
in the case of the knowing one, the ego 
having disassociated itself from the 
psycho- physical organism and dis- 
appeared in the Self, any action that 
the body and the mind may do can in 
no sense be attributed to him, except it 
bo from the standpoint of ourselves, 
ignorant men, toho still continue to 
identify his body and mind with the 
Self, As for himself, ho perceives the 
Self as quite different from the body 
and mind, and if any actions are per- 
formed through them he can say in the 
words of the Gita, that it is the^Gunas 
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that act, not the Self. Even in the case 
of the so-called actionless onesj the 
performance of bodily functions like 
eating, walking, sitting, etc., must be 
explained on this basis. Though these 
actions may not apparently be of signifi- 
cance to the world at largo, there is 
no reason why the same explanation 
should not apply to them too. Hence wo 
have to attribute the aotivicies of the 
Jnani not to the impellings of the ego, 
but to the workings of the cosmic forces 
that mould the destinies of the world. 
In Vedantic terminology the manifesta- 
tion of the cosmic forces through the 
individual in relation to his bodily and 
mental past is called the Frarabdha 
which is invoked so often as the expla- 
nation of the actions of the knowing 
one from the point of view of men in 
ignorance. The body and mind of the 
knowing one being supremoly pure in 
nature due to the absence of the ego, 
the works that are done through him 
always contribute to the ultimate good 
of humanity- Untouched by egoism 
and free from all motives, oven from 
that of doing good to the world, these 
actions result in real Loka-Samgraha 
(welfare of the world)- If a person is 
conscious that ha is working for the 
good of others, he is not a Jnani of the 
type that the knowledge of non- duality 
produces. He may bo a good Sadhaka 
(aspirant), but not a Siddha (adept)* If 
be is a real Jnani, the works that are 
done through him will invariably be in 
the best interest of humanity and 
others will say that he is working for 
Loka-Samgraha (good of the world), but 
be himself is without even this sublime 
motive, the most exalted one that we 
ignorant individuals can conceive. For, 
the knowing one is free from all pairs 
of opposites, even from love and 
hatred. 

Sankara recognises both these types 
of Jnanisi those whose lives after reali- 


sation are of significance for the world, 
and those whose lives are not so appa^ 
rently. His Gita Bhashya (commen- 
tary on the Gita) bears out the troth of 
this statement. But he would emphati- 
cally protest against applying this ques- 
tion of work, whether it be of the nature 
of Loka-Samgraha or otherwise, as the 
test of the Jnani’s perfection, as Prof. 
Mitra does. For him both these types 
are equally perfect, their ^perfection 
consisting not in the quantity of work 
that the cosmic forces do through 
them, but in the fact of their being 
grounded in Brahman. We may speak 
of them both as actionless too, because 
they are not acting in the sense men 
in ignorance arc acting. But it must 
be pointed out that the so-called active 
Jnani and the Karma- yogi are not the 
same, as Prof. Mitra seems to hold. 
The Karma-yogi as well as the Jnana- 
yogi are Sadhakas, aspirants who 
strive for perfection through different 
methods ; the Jnani on the other hand 
is a Siddha, one who has reached per- 
fection. What is a matter of discipline 
and effort in the case of the first two is 
an accomplished fact in the case of the 
Jnani. Prof. Mitra contends that the 
Karma-yogi acts without the idea of the 
Self being the agent. But we think it 
would be more correct to say that he 
tries to act in that spirit, unlike the 
Jnani for whom such an attitude is not 
a matter of effort but a state of mind as 
natural as breathing. If Prof. Mitra’s 
interpretation that the Karma-yogi is 
one who is already established in that 
attitude of non-identification with 
mental and physical actions be true, 
there is no meaning for the many 
passages of the Gita that speak of an 
ultimate goal for the Karma-yogi— 
Naishkarmya-Siddhi which consists in 
the complete and unobstructed reoogm* 
tion of the Self as unconnected with all 
activities. 
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If Sankara’s view be sneh, $•$., if he 
admits that a Jnani can be apparently 
active too, how are we to reoonoile this 
with his opinion on Karma-Sannyasa 
or the giving up of the householder's 
life and adopting the aotionleaa life of 
the mendicant on the dawn of know* 
ledge ? To our mind the reoonoiliation 
aaems to lie in the recognition of the 
two following points : In the firat 
plaee what Sankara advocates in the 
pase of the Sannyasin is the giving up 
of Vedic rituals and all other actions 
prompted by the sense of ego, even in 
its exalted manifestation as the love of 
mankind ; for every impelling of the 
ego, and every passion and prejudice, 
however noble thoir effects may be from 
our point of view, are really signs of 
bondage from the standpoint of the 
highest Beality, By such giving up 
the Sannyasin, as we have already 
explained, may become actionless or he 
may act as the cosmic forces utilise his 
psyoho-pbysioal organism. Anyway 
what really takes place in the giving up 
of actions is the complete abandonment 
of the petty ego, and along with it of 
the idea of agency in the activities that 
may flow through the body and mind. 
In many oases the giving up actually 
results in the body and mind becoming 
better instruments for the work of 
human upliftment ; for freed from the 
retarding effect of the patty ego, 
Nature’s forces can work through them 
with unrestricted freedom. The best 
illustrations of this type are perhaps 
Sankara himself and his disciples, all 
Jnanis not Karma- yogis, whose Sannya* 
8a made them only better instruments 
in the hands of Divine Wisdom in the 
Work of re organising the spiritual and 
80oial life of India. But the words 
^ust or must not should find no place in 
^ssoribing the conduct of the Jnani. 

Again, throughout his commentaries 
We find that Sankara has to speak with 
42 


a double voice, as the theologian and 
social leader on the one bandt who had 
to defend and justify the fioriptnres of 
his faith and the institution supported 
by them, and on the other as a philoso- 
pher and spiritual genius whose mie* 
sion it was to expound and uphold the 
principles of universal reason and the 
basic principles of spiritual life com- 
mon to all mankind. This too has to 
be borne in mind if wo want to reoonoile 
Sankara's teachings on Sannyasa and 
knowledge. When he upholds the 
Yedio tradition of Sannyasa by allotting 
a specific function to its followers for 
the reasons we have already pointed 
out, he was at once defending an old, 
venerable and useful institution of his 
land against the unjust attacks of the 
ritualists and also strengthening the 
walls of the Ashrama ideal of life, so 
that the conduct of the householders in 
general may not go below the Vedio 
standard by the presence, in their order, 
of persons who had risen above the 
necessity of Vedic discipline. For if 
they remain in ordinary society and 
fail to do their prescribed duties in 1 1 1 
proper way owing to their absorption 
in Brahman, their example may be 
followed by many a worthless imitator 
who has not really risen to their level 
of thought. But Sankara’s message, it 
most be remembered, has more than a 
local significance. It has also a contri- 
bution to make oven to societies that 
are not organised on the principles of 
the Varnashrama system. His ideal of 
the Jivanmukta can find application 
even beyond the Indian scheme of the 
fourfold orders of life ; but at the time 
when he preached it in India, he had 
to present it in a form that was in 
harmony with the then existing social 
conditions in the country* In India 
too the argument that he advances for 
the formal or ceremonial taking of 
Sannyasa with the dawn of knowlodger 
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will inoreasingly losa flignifioanoe as the 
peoaliar idea of duties associated with 
the Vedio Ashramas are replaced by 
other principles of conduct. 

It should not however be understood 
that we are hereby minimising the im- 
portance of Sankara's insistence on the 
life of Sannyasa. It is clear from what 
we have said that Sannyasa comes 
naturally for the knowing one, even 
though it need not necessarily conform 
to the Yarnashrama standards in all 
bases and at all times. Besides this 
highest type of Sannyasa. known gene- 
rally as Yidwat-Sannyasa, Sankara also 
recognises another kind of Sannyasa, 
the Yividisha Sannyasa, or the renuncia- 
tion of those who are still in ignoranoo 
blit who aspire ardently for the realisa- 
tion of the non dual Self. It is theje 
aspirants who are generally olassided 
as Jnana-yogis, as contrasted with the 
Jnanis, and it is their path that is con- 
sidered less preferrable to that of 
Karma-yogis by the Gita and Sankara, 
not because that path is lacking in 
dignity or efficacy, but because it is 
difficult for the majority since they 
lack that minimum of sense-control 
required for the same. This path is 
perhaps what Prof. Mitra calls open- 
door monasticism, and if its door be- 
comes too wide open it will certainly 
load to abuses that the learned profes 
sor has pointed out. But when freed 
from these dangers, it has distinct ad- 
vantages in the case of fit candidates, 
not merely of old men retired from 
active life as Prof. Mitra suggests, but 
even of young men— and their number 
is not small — who are engaged in a 
genuine search after the Truth. The 
Vedantio scriptures insist upon the 
Sadhana Chatushtayas, the fourfold 
qualifications! in the case of all en- 
quirers after Truth. In modern termino- 
logy we may speak of these four qualifi- 
cations as a correct sense of judgment 


regarding Truth and untruth, freodotn 
from hankering after sense pleasures, 
control of mind, and an intense desire 
to know the Truth. These are neces- 
sary because without these no one can 
gain that philosophic dispassionateness 
and mental ardour needed for an aspir- 
ant after Truth. Now, the life of 
Sannyasa, oven of the lower kind, has a 
distinct advantage in the case of Truth- 
seekers in as far as it gives one facili. 
ties to cultivate these fourfold virtues. 
It is seldom possible for a person bound 
to various interests and responsibilities 
in life to assume that open and disin- 
terested attitude so essential in the 
enquiry after Truth. It is precisely 
for this reason that in tho case of many 
a so called philosopher and metaphysi- 
cian wo often notice a spirit of com- 
promise— a reluctance to push the en- 
quiry to the very extreme limit and 
examine problems in their stark naked- 
ness. A hundred desires, a hundred 
responsibilities and a hundred obliga- 
tions make them unconsciously swerve 
from tho straight and obvious path and 
wander in directions that their own 
prejudices point out to them. Leaving 
aside all the theologioal and scriptural 
notions associated with it, the life of 
Sannyasa still stands thoroughly justi- 
fied in as far as it reduces such obstruo- 
tioDS to the minimum and thereby faci- 
litates tho growth of tho Vedanfciu's 
fourfold virtues which form an uuavoid- 
ablo pro-requisite lof all sound philo- 
sophic enquiry, Tho utility of this 
institution is therefore conterminous 
with the passion for Truth implanted 
in the human mind. Of course tho 
introduction of an element of work, i»6,t 
of genuine Karma yoga, into the life of 
such enquirers will certainly increase 
tho social significance of such lifoi ka- 
sides making it more balanced in 
working and more comprehensive in 
scope. Indian monastiolem had been 
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defective in this respect in the past, 
but in modern times it is showing a 
tendency to grow in this direction. 

One important point of criticism 
that Prof. Mitra raises we could not 
introduce in the discussion till now. 
and that is his contention that Karma- 
yoga is the causa cf Jnana. Sankara 
would strongly object to this unless by 
cause is meant the indirect cause. The 
place of Karma yoga in the awakening 
of Jnana is liko that of ploughing in 
the growth of plants. Karma-yoga 
gives the necessary discipline to the 
mind, but Jnana springs up only from 
the recognition of the identity of tho 
self with Brahman and from nothing 
else. Sravanam, Mananam and Nidi' 
dhyasanam (hearing, thinking and con- 
templating), which are but the differ- 
ent aspects of the one meutal process 
involved, form the only direct aids to 
that knowledge. To classify these aids 
as actions will only be an abuse of 
language involving the obliteration of 
the distinction between thought and 
action. By rejecting the claim of 
Karma yoga to irn nadiacy in tho 
awakening of Jnana, wo shall not bo 
introducing an element of ohauce in 
tho rise of knowledge, as Prof. Mitra 
suggests ; for it is readily admitted that 
Karma and Karma-yoga have an in- 
direct influence, and the creation of 
the conditions necessary for Sravaua, 


Manana and Nididbyasana may be 
ascribed to them. 

In tho foregoing paragraphs we have 
briefly indicated what wa consider to 
be Sankara’s view on the oomplioated 
question of the relation between Jnana 
and Karma. If one accepts his meta- 
physics, as Prof- Mitra does, one can- 
not escape from the ethical implica- 
tions he draws from it. And these 
implications are. after all, when 
rightly understood and practised, in no 
way antagonistic to social well-being. 
That they have been abused by men of 
idle disposition is no fault of Sankara 
or his philosophy ; it is only another 
testimony to the fact that the highest 
truths are liable to such abuse in the 
hands of incompetent persons. Whether 
this view of Sankara is borne out by 
the Gita or not is not for us to enquire 
at present ; his great commentary on 
that scripture stands as his vindica- 
tion. Liko other great scriptures of its 
kind, the Gita contains instructions for 
people at all stages of evolution, and it 
is therefore quite natural that it is 
interpreted by different Achary as in 
agreement with their different philo- 
sophies of life. Provided one can 
show that the scripture is in con- 
sistent agreement with one’s philo- 
sophy, we believe there is no reproach 
in interpreting it according to one’s 
light. 



tse distinction between waking and 

DEEAMING # 

(A Note on a point Disputed by Gaudapada and Sankara) 
By B. Mam, M. A,. [Oxon) 


f BE Bubjeob of this essay relates to 
a point subsidiary to the doctrine 
of Maya, the theory which maintains 
the illusoriness or unreality of the 
world of our cognition as we perceive 
or know it. Modern scholars have, we 
understand, established that this con* 
oeptlon is as old as the later books of 
the Bgveda. The word Maya is of 
later origin or use; it occurs, we 
have read, for the first time in the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad.But it has been 
amply demonstrated that the theory is 
a growth out of one of the primitive 
conceptions of Indian philosophy. In 
its form as one of the prominent tenets 
of the Advaita Vedanta, it receives one 
of its first clear expositions in the Kari- 
kason the Mandukya Upanishad of 
Gaudapada, who is reputed to have 
been the teacher of Sankara's teacher, 
Govinda, and may be regarded as the 
Berkeley of ancient India. Gauda* 
pada's treatise is in four parts. The 
first treats of the syllable '*Om" the 
second comments on the ebaraoteristio 
of duality shown by our world, the 
third meets arguments against the 
Advaita system, the fourth aims at 
establishing the unique reality of 
the Atman and the illusoriness 
of everything else. This partis called 
Alata-Santi, or the putting out of 
the firebrand. A burning stick wared 
round and round in the air seems to 
create a circle of fire (Alata- chakra). 
This circle of fire does not really exist, 
only the point of the brand exists 


though we cannot help seeing it as a 
circle of fire. It is not easy to see the 
exact significance of the simile. At any 
rate the multiplicity of our world, for 
Gaudapada, is appearance only and not 
reality. In demonstrating the unreal- 
ity of multiplicity (the many) Gauda- 
pada argues that our waking world, 
which we think real, has not more real- 
ity than our world of dreams. From 
the point of view of reality both are 
unreal though it is possible to view the 
waking world as external and the 
dreaming world as internal. For the 
same self they share the same unreal- 
ity. Sankara sums up Gaudapada's 
argument more or less as follows 

“ We begin with the proposition 
that objects seen in the waking world 
are not real. The reason is because 
they are seen or capable of being seen, 
just as in the instance of objects which 
are seen in dreams. As objects seen in 
a dream are false, in the same way visi- 
bility belongs to things seen in the 
waking state. The conclusion is that 
objects seen in the waking state are 
also unreal or false." 

In short, both classes of objeots dis- 
play the same falsity of presentment. 
The waking experience is as illusory 
as our dreams. " When the individual 
soul which is held in the bonds of 
slumber by the beginning-less Maya 
awakes, then it knows the eternal sleep- 
less, dreamless, non-duality." 

Sankara develops similar lines of 
thought, employing his famous similos 


* The substance ot an addicBs given to the Vivekananda Society, Colombo, 
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ot the rope and the snake, the magician 
and his tricks, the desert and the 
mirage, the dreamer and the dream. 
His object is to show that the Atman 
ia not affected by the world’s illnaory 
appearance of existence. On the point 
of dreams we observe : 

(1) That the dream state is as real 

as the waking state so long as 
the dream lasts— t.e., so long 
as wa are not by consciousness 
able to distinguish the dream, 
as snob, from the waking 
state : 

(2) As we only make out the illusory 

oharacter of our dreams on 
waking, so we only awake 
from the sleep of ignorance 
when we reach a knowledge of 
Atman and recognise then 
that the world is unreal : 

(3) We can only call dreams unreal 

and the waking world real in 
a relative sense. The difference 
between the two is not a 
difference in the nature of 
things. 

It appears that Qaudapada and 
Sankara condemn both the waking and 
the dreaming worlds as illusions from 
the point of view of reality. But 
Sankara is not prepared to accept a 
position in which presentations are the 
Same whether we wake or sleep. He 
Bays : The perceptions of the waking 
fitate differ from the presentments of a 
dream ; the perceptions are not nega- 
ted, and the presentments of sleep are 
negated. On waking out of his sleep, 
nman denies the reality of what he 

eaw in a dream The thing 

perceived in the waking state, be it 
post or pillar or what it may, is never 
negatived In any later state of mind. 
Ihe visions of a dream are representa- 
tions, the visions of the waking ex- 
perience are presentations ; and the 
iistinotion between perception and 


memory, or presentation and represen- 
tation, is self-evident". Sankara is not 
denying that the world is illusory ; he 
is maintaining that, within the sphere 
of what is all ultimately unreal, ex- 
ternal things are as real as the minds 
that perceive them* To this extent 
they have a degree of reality not 
present in dreams. ” They are real 
from the standpoint ot everyday 
experience^*. They have a kind of 
conventional existence. " Such con- 
ventional existence of souls and their 
environments is an apparent existence 
for the philosopher ; not an apparent 
existence for the many ; for them it is 
real enough". The apparent existence 
of the images of a dream belongs to a 
lower degree of reality (or unreality). 
In passing I invite the particular atten- 
tion of the readers to Sankara’s general 
theory of the relative or conventional 
existence of our world, which seems to 
mark him off from the more emphatic 
subjectivism of Gaudapada. His view 
has parallels in Buddhist philosophy 
eg., in Bhavaviveka's, modihoations of 
the Nagarjuna's rejection of the pheno- 
menal validity of our empirical world. 
The Sankbya system of philosophy 
concedes still more to our world than 
this conventional reality of Sankara, and 
does not hold that the world is an 
illusion. To Sankara it has a kind of 
reality for "the many"; to the Sankhya 
philosophy it is real also for the philo- 
sopher. But that philosophy is in this 
respect said to depart from the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads. Gaudapada's 
attitude again is said by some modern 
Indian scholars, to have been influenc- 
ed by the speculations of the Bud- 
dhist Vijnanavada—speculations whioh, 
whether in the way of sympathy or 
hostility, certainly appear to have 
been much in the minds of both Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. The subject ot 
this essay is thus one of deep intercfliT 
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to both Hindu and Buddhist philo* 
Bophers. 

These preliminary references to 
certain Hindu philosophers have, I 
trust, served to introduce to the reader 
in a familiar shape the particular prob- 
lem which 1 have selected for discus- 
sion, that is the distinction between 
waking and dreaming. Gaudapada 
could find no satisfactory principle of 
distinction : Sankara claims to distin- 
guish between them on the ground of a 
theory of greater and loss degrees of 
reality. The problem is, of course, not 
peculiar to Indian philosophy, though 
it has particular importance in the 
effort to difforentiate Gaudapada’s 
from Sankara's attitude towards our 
common world. My personal interest 
in it was aroused by my philosophical 
tutor at Oxford who saw in it an occa- 
sion for bringing out an essential 
feature of ordinary cognition, and of 
the standpoint of Kant, with certain 
features of whose doctrine Sankara's 
philosophy has often been compared. 
i&nytbiDg original in this ess^y 
belongs to him, and I ofTer it, in 
the spirit cf that Oxford and Hindu 
disciple to Guru relation, of which 
I have the most pleasurable recol- 
lections, as a tribute to the memory 
of the profoundest metaphysician it 
has been my fortune to meet- Kant 
added a consideration to the problem 
which was not brought out by Sankara, 
a consideration which vitally affects our 
genoral view of the nature of element- 
ary cognition. The manner of distin- 
guishing dreaming from waking, im- 
plicit. if not expressed, in Kant’s stand- 
point, may perhaps have been adum- 
brated by Sankara. But a caution 
is necessary against what is called 
the vitium suhreplionist the tendency 
to read into an ancient philosopher 
theories or attitudes or forms of 
lurgument which aie the product 


of a later stage of philosophioai 
development. This is a vioe to which 
scholars are peculiarly susceptible both 
in the East and in the West. It is 
noticeable in our present day histor- 
ians of Indian philosophy, and may 
perhaps have with them in part a 
political origin, though they are justi- 
fied in protesting against the igno. 
ranee of Indian philosophy shown 
by earlier Western scholars. It ia 
equally noticeable in some of our Eng- 
lish interpreters of Plato or Aristotio, 
for whom Plato or Aristotio is the 
greater brain according to the number 
of texts wo can find in one or the other, 
which can bo made to support some 
preconception cf modern philosophy. 
After all it is an article of faith with 
all who are not pessimists or misolo- 
gists that the world drifts towards 
intelligibility and that thought did not 
stop with Sankara or Plato ; and I bo 
Have that whatever may bo the general 
afiinitios of Kant with certain aucionli 
philosophers, Kant is responsible for a 
remarkable advance in metaphysical 
speculation. 

To return to our problem ; I wish to 
start from a reference to Plato. Plato 
was a rare master of the art of raising 
problems ; and wo shall not be dis- 
appointed if wo search his dialogues for 
a clear coDoeption of our puzzle, llii 
pronouncement is the more illuminat- 
ing booauso he was also a groat 
dreamer. There are no finer dreams 
than the myth of Er, or the Phaodrus 
myth, or the Creation m^th of tha 
Timaeus, and it may be from a feeling 
that dream stories possess as great a 
value, if not as much truth, as waking 
actualities that he sometimes had re- 
course to the mythical form for tha 
exposition of his ideas. Before stating 
the problem in his way, lot us 
distinguish our immediate interest 
from the more extended form of 
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same inquiry, so familiar through early 
Indian philosophy, which refers the 
distinction between waking and dream- 
ing to the world of life as a whole, and 
pronounces it, in a way often baffling 
to the plain man, a dream or.au illusion 
that disguises the true waking reality 
of things. This attitude towards life 
is especially popular with poets of all 
ages who give their individual dreams 
a higher reality value than they give 
to the things we all agree to be the 
realities of ordinary waking life. They 
cither take the \rorld of their dream 
consciousness to be a revelation of 
that which was and is and ever 
shall bo," or condemn life outright as a 
walking shadow; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage, 
And then is beard no more. 

“ We are such staff 

As dreams are made on, and our 

little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. " 

Views of this kind begin with the 
ordinary contrast between waking and 
dreaming and end with the assertion 
of the reality of the latter in such a 
way that we have to regard the dream 
world as the true waking world in 
spite of appearanoos. So Shelley can 
say 

Peace peace, he is not dead, he doth 
not sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream 

of life- 

‘ Tis wo who, lost in stormy visions, 

keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable 

strife 

And in mad trance strike with 
our spirit's knife 

Invulnerable nothings " 

Ho has awakened from a dream, but 
waking state can only be a dream 
us waking people. Or if we are 
breaming when, in au apparently 


waking state, we judge him to be dream- 
ing, on what prinoiplos are we to die- 
tinguish the two states ? If life is a 
dream, what is the quality of the dream 
as dream, and what the quality of 
Shelley’s strange waking world? The 
poet’s problem is a kind of glorification 
of ours. Plato was well aware that his 
myths were inventions and not revela- 
tions. and though Plato the dreamer 
mythologises to his and our heart's 
content, Plato the philosopher pulls 
himself up to inquire whether it is 
really possible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the two states 
of waking and dreaming. Sphinx-like 
he propounds a riddle and Sphinx-like 
reserves the answer. “ How can you 
determine ", asks Socrates in the 
Theaetotus, " whether at this moment 
wo are sleeping and all our thoughts 
are a dream, or whether wo are awake 
and talking to one another in the 
waking state ? " Tkeaet, Indeed, 
Soorates, I do not precisely know how 
to prove the one any more than the 
other, for in both cases the facts pre- 
cisely correspond: and there is no 
difficulty in supposing that during all 
this discussion wa have been talking 
to one another in a dream ; and when 
in a dream we soem to be narrating 
dreams, the resemblanoe is quite 
astonishing.” Socrates : " You see then 
that a doubt about the reality of sense 
is easily raised, since there may even 
be a doubt whether wo are awake 
or in a dream. And as our time is 
equally divided between sleeping and 
waking, in either sphere of existenoe 
the soul oontonds that the thoughts 
which are present to our minds at the 
time are true ; and during one half of 
our lives wo affirm the truth of the one 
aud daring the other half, of the other ; 
and are equally confident of both." 

So Plato. And here is a point we must 
emphasise. While wa are dreaming itf 
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slaep wo oro not oonioioua that we are 
dreaniio|{* As Plato pats it, The 
fioul eontends that the thoughts which 
ere present to our minds are true.'* As 
error is no longer an error if you 
^now that you are in error, so a dream 
exists no longer as a dream when you 
^reflect upon it in the waking state. We 
might pursue the analogy farther and 
say that as you cannot be in error (as 
opposed to doubt, be it understood), 
yrithout feeling that you are right, so 
you cannot be actually dreaming with« 
out feeling that you are moving and 
footing in an actual world. You live, 
fnove and have your being in a dream, 
or appear to, just as you live, move and 
have your being while awake, or appear 
to. I dream that I am walking in 
^London, and my dream has all the 
yividness of the actual experience. A 
^rearn to be a dream must seem an 
actual experience. You cannot distin- 
guish between them on the score 
of vividness, as some do who assert the 
waking state to be the more vivid of 
the two. That will not do. " I rather 
suppose,'* with Kant (in the Dreams of 
a Qhost seer), " that ideas in sleep may 
bo clearer and broader than were the 
clearest in the waking state.” We do 
the same when we dream as when we 
wake. " Quidquid luce fait, tenebris 
agit.” Often our only excitement is a 
pightmare which may be vivid enough 
to agitate us for days and days of 
waking life. You can feel the extremes 
of terror in sleep ; and though when you 
experience the singularly dreadful feel* 
fog that you are falling into a bottom* 
less abyss your fear may be traced 
to its waking origin in the anthropoid 
ape who fears the falling tree, the 
dream is intense and vivid enough to 
induce a cold sweat. And as my 
Bantian tutor said, ” If the waking 
oonseiousness is to be the more vivid, 
we shall— with Hume*^bave to explain 


rather urgently that " the force of our 
mental actions is not to be mea- 

sured by the apparent agitations of the 
mind.** 

While we reject the distinction be- 
tween waking and dreaming on the score 
of vividness, there are two further facts 
which we must take into account before 
we can fully realise the problem. Again 
I quote from my mentor : “ In waking 
we take dreams to bs hallucinatory, 
but in dreaming we do not take waking 
to be hallucinatory.'* Secondly, "We 
are sharply aware of a contrast when 
wo wake up. but not necessarily of a 
change when we go to sleep.” That is 
to say, you know you have been dream* 
ing when you wake up : You do not 
know you have been awake when you 
begin dreaming. Oddly enough we 
never remember the immediate begin- 
ning of a dream. But then do we ever 
remember the immediate beginning of 
conscious waking life ? We slip into 
dreams as we seam in childhood to have 
slipped into consciousness ; so like a 
dream is life, the poet dreamer might 
urge. But here I would add another 
fact with reference to the extended 
problem with regard to life as a whole. 
We have no other state to contrast 
with our conscious life ; whereas we 
have a set of experiences to contrast 
with our dreams. A dream implies a 
contrast to another state of conscious- 
ness. Oan we say the same of life ? 
And if we cannot in the end know that 
life is not a dream, " a great connected 
and consistent dream,” we at least 
know that we cannot contrast it 
with a previous conscious state as we 
ought to be able to contrast a dream 
with a previous conscious state. But 
here I might be interrupted with the 
plea that the very quality of a dream 
Is that you should not be conscious of 
a previous waking state or a contrast. 
All the more tborefpre, you may say. i^ 
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life a dream. Yeti it remains evident 
that the dream of a night (as opposed 
to life) Implies previous oonsoious states 
out of whioh we seem to have fallen 
into a different type of oonsoious state. 
Here a solution of oar riddle suggests 
itself* The states previous to all our 
dreams oonneot together into a ocher* 
ent whole, while our dreams remain 
what my tutor called “ lonely inooher- 
enoies: so that the waking state is 
ooherent in a way. while our dreams 
are utterly incoherent/’ Dreams are 
inconsistent : waking states are consist- 
ent. So Descartes would distinguish 
between the two states. For by this 
distinction he exemplifies the truth 
that all things are connected in a system 
and the particular acquires reality 
through being related with everything 
else in the system. " I can unite the 
experiences of waking life........./’ he 

says. " with all my other experiences 
and recollections, but not the experi- 
ences of my dreaming life.” Boality can 
only be tested, from this point of view, 
by connection with other perceptions. 
Beality of course cannot be distin- 
guished from mere dreaming in itself. 
Adam dreaming on his first night in 
the Garden of Eden has an experience 
as real as that of his first waking mo- 
ment on the previous day. But his 
waking experience of the second morn- 
ing accords, not with the dream of the 
first night but with the experience of 
the first day. If his experience of the 
second night accords with that of the 
first night, then from the point of view 
of reality one cannot distinguish the 
two appearances. ” I distinguish the 
two.” Descartes would say, “only by 
comparing the incoherence of dreams 
with the coherence of waking experi- 
ence,” implying, of course, what can 
scarcely be admitted, that two dreams 
of the same person are never consist- 
ent. But here is no real distinction. 
43 


For without pressing the point that it 
is not possible to explain the gaps 
formed by dreams in any attempt to 
give an intelligible scheme of life, we 
are still brought up against the possi- 
bility not only of a dreaming statf 
being consistent with a waking state 
and a waking state with a dream, but 
of one dream being consistent with 
another dream. So that there are not 
two definitely distinguishable worlds, 
— one the waking world whioh presents 
an orderly series of connected events, 
the other the dreaming world whioh is 
simply a heap, and not a system, of 
isolated events (not to insist, I repeat, 
on the impossibility of reconciling the 
two worlds in a single whole whioh we 
call life). Once admit the possibility 
of one night's dream being connected 
with the previous night’s (whioh you 
must admit) and the proposed distinc- 
tion vanishes. What have been called 
’’serial hallucinations” overthrow the 
distinction. 

The consistency criterion can how- 
ever bo applied in a broader way. The 
eminent psychologist, HofTding, sug- 
gests that in dreams there arrives a 
point where they cease to be syste- 
matic. “Even the most systematic of 
dreams” he says “is but a fragment as 
compared with the totality into whioh 
progressive experience conducts us.” 
But as he himself proceeds to point 
out, if we accept the rediictio ad absur- 
dum of our experience achieved by the 
Gaudapadas and Berkeleys of the phi* 
losophioal world, we are left with more 
than a bias in favour of regarding our 
whole waking experience as a dream, 
if even a connected and consistent 
dream. The waking world if consist- 
ent may yet in the end be as much a 
dream as the most inconsistent dream. 
We may not, in fact, have any ground 
to believe in either, though we may 
distinguish them by their respective 
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degrees of oonsisiienoy. Isay “degrees 
of ooDSistenoy”. beoanse neifcher state 
is completely consistent, as Sankara 
showed. On this point let me quote 
again the same writer ; “if ultimate 
consistency Is intended, then all experi' 
ence seems inconsistent : any spaced 
object, any timed happening, Is still 
a fresh- springing comedy of contradic- 
tion",— which, of course, is what 
Sankara meant in denying reality to 
them from the standpoint of meta- 
physioal truth, and what every philoso- 
pher worthy of the name has admitted. 
Even granted then a greater degree of 
inoonsistenoy in dreams, wo are yet at 
a loss for some principle on whioh to 
believe in one state rather than the 
other. But the question of belief is 
not our immediate point. This dis- 
tinction on the ground of consistency 
is overthrown if it is even found that a 
dream is consistent with the waking 


state. Oonsider the dream of our Kan- 
tian. “Let me this time" he says, “have 
a simpler dream : one night it seems to 
me that Hie in bed, and reflect on the 
difference between thinking and pic- 
turing : suddenly I do not remember 
what Kant says about Schematism: 
I must get up and go into the next 
room where there is a Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft lying open on the 
table. I read a passage, *and then, 
happy and mystified, I go back to bed ; 
when I am in bed I bear the leaves o{ 
the book being turned by the breeze. 
Upon what principle do I later judge 
this to be a dream ? *Why,’ says the 
opponent, ‘the electric light would 
show you if the measurements were 
exact enough. ‘ Then let the occasion 
have been very early in the morning 
at midsummer, when daylight should 
not be denied even to a believer 
in Kant." 


(To b§ contimied) 


SANNYASA AS TAUGHT IN THE GITA 

By Surendmnath Mitra, MA.yB.Sc,, L.T. 
{Continued from the last issue) 


^pHB doctrine of synchronal combi- 
nation has the support of several 
scriptural texts, even other than those 
of the Gita. 

The eleventh Mantra of the Ishopa- 
nishad * may be translated as follows : 

He who knows that Jnana and Karma 
are both to bo practised conjointly (^) 
attains immortality with the help of 
Jnana, having tranecendod death {Le„ 
the transiency of phen omenal exist- 


enco) with the help of Karma," That 
the interpretation of this Mantra, from 
the standpoint of graduated selection, 
as given by Sankara, is too far-fetched 
will bo evident to anybody — all the 
more, if it be read in connection with 
the second Mantra, whioh enjoins that 
one should aspire after living for a 
century (which means a whole life- 
period in the Upanishads), while doing 
one’s Karma. In his Bhashya on the 
Vajasaneya Samhita (of which the 
Ishopanishad is a part included - in the 
Brahmana-portion), Ubbatacharya has 
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also interpreted this Mantra, as above, 
on the basis of synohronal oombination* 
Anantaoharya, too, in his Bhashya on 
this Upanisbad, has explained it in the 
same way. Apararkadeva, also, in his 
annotations on the Yainayalkya-Smiiti, 
has inoidentally quoted this Mantra 
and given it the same interpretation. 
In the Eathopanishad, too, the doctrine 
of synohronal combination is implied 
in the last Mantra, whioh states that 
Naohiketa realised Brahman by having 
knowledge as well as all the rules of 
sacrificial acts'** . In the Mantra 4-4-10 
of the Brihadaranyakopanishad f the 
synthesis of Jnana and Karma has been 
supported, although we find the doc- 
trine of graduated selection also sup- 
ported as an alternative course in the 
Mantra 4.4.22 of the same Upanishad. I 

It is significant that no teacher of 
Brahmajnana in the Upanishads ap- 
pears to be a Karma-Sannyasin. Yama 
in the Eathopanishad; Yaruna, the 
father of Bhrigu, in the Mundakopa- 
nishad ; Bajarshi Ashwapati in the 
Chhandogyopanishad (5.11.14); and the 
Bajarshia Ajatasbatru and Janaka and 
the Brahmana Yajnavalkya in the 
Brihadaranyakopanishad— they are all 
householders. Although, in the Bribad- 
aranyakopanishad, Yajnavalkya is 
teaching Brahmajoana to his wife, 
Maitreyi, in one place, just before his 
Karma^Bannyasa, yet it is evident that 
he must have not only gained but also 
preached it, as a householder, since be 
adopted the Ashrama of Sannyasa after 


# "5I5S^F l” 

t ?nT: i 

^ 'j!! ^ rt ^ ii” 

^ This is a repetition of Iho 9ih Mantra of 
the ishopanishad ; both these Uxunishads 
Mong to the same Vajisancya Samhlta, 

etc, 


this event. A man desirous of having, 
the knowledge of Brahman (Brah- 
mavidya) is enjoined by the Mnnda- 
kopanishad to approach, with fuel in 
his hand for the sacrificial fire, a master 
(Guru), who is versed in the Vedas and 
devoted to Brahman (1*2.12). This 
clearly shows that the master of Brah- 
mavidya, as he kept the sacrificial fire, 
must have been a householder. It is 
instructive to contrast this with the 
idea of post-Buddhistic Hinduism, 
dominated by monaaticism, inherited 
from Buddhism, that instructions in 
tho Brahmavidya are almost a mono- 
poly of tho monks. According to a 
verse (Doha) attributed to the oele- 
brated devotee, Tulsidasa, a house- 
holder imparting instructions on 
Brahmajnana is considered to be a 
mainstay of the vicious influence of the 
sinful age of Eali (sFf^I ^). 

The doctrine of synohronal combina- 
tion has the support of the Dharma- 
Sutras and the Smritis, too. The 
Baudhayana Dharma- Sutra not only 
supports the synthesis of Jnana and 
Earma, but mentions in one place that 
those who praise the Ashramas of Brah- 
macharya and Sannyasa, as superior to 
that of Garhasthya would be reduced 
to dust (2.6.11.33-34). In the Apaa- 
tambha Dharma- Sutra, too, there is a 
similar aphorism (2.9.24.5). Tho Manu- 
Smriti also supports the doctrine of 
synchronal oombination as alternate to 
Earma -Sannyasa.* The Yajnavalkya 
Samhita, too, is of the same opinion. 
It says in one place ; " Such house. 

* This is evident from the following quota- 
tions ; 

( 2 . 

VRT Ii” (6. 86): 

(12. 102): eto. 
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holders, too, are liberated, as earn 
money by just means alone, are devoted 
to Tattwajoana,are fond of guests, offer 
saorifioes to the manes, and are truth- 
ful."* 

The Itihasas and Puranas. too, sup- 
port the dootrine of synohronal combi- 
nation as alternate to that of graduated 
selection, as the following quotations 
will show : — 

" This ancient discipline has been 
laid down for the Brahmana that he 
who is devoted to Jnana is certainly 
liberated, while doing Karmae" (Maha- 
bbarata, Santiparva ; 234.29 ; and 

237.1)\ 

" 0 Bama, even bearing the burden 
of agenoy outwardly, one is not con- 
taminated by doing one's duties that 
come in the natural course of events." 
(Adhyatma-Bamayanam ; 2.4.42).^ 

" Just as birds fly in the air with the 
help of two wings, exactly so the eter- 
nal Brahman is attained by the joint 
means of Jnana and Earma" (Nri- 
simha Puranam, 57.61; Harifca-Smriti 
7.9.11). « 

" The great human Bishi, Narayana, 
was born to Dharma by (his wife) 
Marti, the daughter of Daksha ; he 
gave insbructions for liberation while 
doing Karma \ he is worshipped by 

=Er u 

vera«, 105). 
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great Bishis even to this day." (BhBga< 

vatam ; 11.4.6). ^ 

" Earma- Yoga and Earma- Sannyasa, 
both of these are means to liberation ; 
but, out of them Karma-Yoga is supe- 
rior to Sannyasa." (Ganesha Oita, 
Ohap. IV).* 

" Bhakti is superior to Jnana, and 
Earma is superior to Bhakti." (Surya 
Gita ; 4.77).* 

Some philosophical Aoharyas of our 
country, who flourished after Sankara, 
also supported the dootrine of synchro- 
nal combination* For example, Yamu- 
naoharya of the school of Qualified 
Non- dualism (Visishtadvaita - Yada) 
not only suported but also preached 
it. In his " Vedartha - Samgraha," 
Bamanujacharya, having proved its 
validity, supported it by quoting 
Yamunaoharya. Gangesha Upadhyaya, 
an Aoharya of the school of Navya- 
Nyaya, supported this dootrine to- 
wards the end of his Ishwarartha- 
Chintamani, although he personally 
did not maintain it to the end. Shree- 
dhara Bhatta, an Aoharya of the 
Yaiseshika school of Philosophy, was an 
adherent of this doctrine, though, it 
must be admitted that ha could not 
support it by any quotation from 
Maharshi Kanada or Aoharya Prashasta- 
pada. Even such a staunch advocate 
of Karma-Sannyasa and strict follower 
of Sankara as Aoharya Bharati Tirtha 
admits in his Panchadashi that one 
may follow any vocation of social life, 
such as that of studying logic or of 

“«r#i 5nwt 
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farming, on oondibion that one has a 
suffioiently firm faith underlying one’s 
activities, like that of Janaka engaged 
in the government of his Kingdom.* 
This shows clearly that the range and 
complexity of one's social duties that 
may be allowed depends only on one’s 
strength of conviction as to the real 
nature of the Self (Atman). 

Now, we have so far seen that 
Karma- Yoga and Karma- Sannyasa are 
two alternate paths, either of which 
may directly lead to liberation. Gan 
we, then, say that both those paths are 
equally good ? 

I have already referred to two 
aphorisms in the Baudhayana and 
Apastambha Dharma- Sutras, as well as 
to two passages in the Surya and 
Ganosha Gitas, which declare the 
stiperiority of Karma- Yoga over Karma* 
Sannyasa. Of these, the first two 
books are recognised as having a high 
scriptural authority, whereas the last 
two are hardly recognised to have any 
scriptural authority at all. In this 
article, however, the authority of 
reason is recognised as supreme, quota- 
tions being made to corroborate reason 
with reference to the history of religious 
thought and experience. Hence, we 
have to judge statements — whether 
recognised as scriptural or not— at the 
bar of reason, on their own merits* 

According to strict Sankarites, in 
general, it is Karma-Sannyasa that is 
really superior to Karma- Yoga, in the 
sense that the latter is only a stage 
preparatory for the former. Some 
exceptional individuals, however, 
aocording to them, may attain libera- 
tion without Karma-Sannyasa, in order 
to work out some peculiar Prarabdhas 
to work out the suilerings and 
^joyments duo to some peculiar past 

^ ^0^ qs f ir^ (7. 129). 


actions which have already begun to 
fructify before the dawning of Jnana)*. 

According to some Scriptures, such 
as the Bhagavatam (11. 20.6-11), both 
the methods are equally good, accord- 
ing to individual temperamental differ- 
ences in the outlook of social life. 

The Gita, however, differs from both 
these views. Sree Krishna admits, in 
several places in the Gita that Karma- 
Yoga and Karma-Sannyasa are both 
paths to liberation, and yet ho clearly 
and emphatically declares the former 
to be superior (5. 2; 3. 8; etc.). 

Now, if we look for the reason of this 
superiority, in the Gita, we find it in 
the ideal of doing good to others-— 
Loka-Samgraha (3.20; & 3.25). t 

But, here, again, it may be quite 
pertinently asked, * What special pur- 
pose is served by doing good to others, 
even after the dawning of Juana?’ 
Obviously, Karma-Sannyasa is more 
favourable for the maturing of Jnana 
by preventing the wandering away of 
attention than the iotrioacies 

and the din and bustle of Karma- Yoga. 
Hence, the superiority of Karma- Yoga 
can never be reasonably maintained 
unless it be shown that doing good to 
others does some special good to the 
doer, also, even after the attainment of 
Jnana. 

* For example, in Pauchadashi, 7. 130. 

t 1 have taken the word hero to mean 
'doing good to others*. This is a sense in 
which the word occurs commonly enough in 
Sanskrit. For example, in Manu, 8. 311, it 
has this meaning and ^ledhatithi, too, gives it 
the same meaning though leaves it 

unexplained. In Valmiki’s Ramayana, Kish- 
kindha Kanda, 19. 10, too, the word is utod 
in the same sense. This meaning is, no doubt, 
wider than the meanings given by Sankara 
and Sreedhani, although it iucludes them 
both (».«.. 
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Sree Erishna does nob seen to have 
developed the oonoepbion of this special 
purpose in the Gita, elaborately enough, 
although he emphasises its importance 
throughout the Gita and oharaoteriaos 
it as the profoundest of mysteries to be 
most carefully preserved (4, 3 ; and 
18. 63-66). 

Now, I venture to point out, in all 
humility, this profoundest secret, as 
the reading of the Gita suggests it to 
my mind, to be lying more or less 
implicit rather than explicit in it. 

Those that are actuated by pride, 
anger, rivalry, arrogance and desires 
for individual gratification have been 
classified by Bhagavan as demoniacal 
(Asura) and explicitly characterised as 
militating against God in their own 
persons as well as in those of others (16. 
18). He has also mentioned kind- 
ness to all living beings as a 

obaracteristio of the godly (16. 2). Add 
to these the wide meaning attached to 
the word Yajna (sacrifices) so as spe- 
cially to comprehend all the social 
duties for the good of others, the 
loftiest level to which the ideal of Yajua 
has been raised, and the special 
appeal on behalf of Loka-Samgraha 
(good of others) -and, may we not con- 
elude from all these that the real secret 
of Karma- Yoga in the Gita oonsiscs 
in the labours of love for the good of 
others, rooted in the love of God, 
whose best shrines are the bodies 
of living beings ? An ideal of per- 
fection which does not contain the 
element of this particular kind of 
lov6 is defective, however good and 
noble in other respects. I am convinc- 
ed, it is for this reason of the special 
value of this particular kind of 
love that Karma- Yoga has been given 
a higher place, in the Gita, than any 
other discipline for Moksha. The flame 
of a lamp, containing both heat and 
light, gives out particularly its light. 


though very litle of its heat, to the 
room in which it is kept. So, too, the 
other disciplines for Moksha, though 
they may reveal the other aspects 
of Brahman, fail to reveal His aspect 
of love (Prema or Ananda) ado. 
quately enough ; while the disciplino 
of Karma-Yoga, as conceived in the 
Gita, is alone competent to reveal all 
the aspects of Brahman* Other disci- 
plines give the delight of mystic ex- 
periences for the personal benefit of the 
mystics alone ; Karma-Yoga, on the 
other hand, is especially conducive to 
the univoraal benefit of othara, too. It 
is just here that the special merit or 
superiority of Karma- Yoga lies. 

In the 46th verse of the Gah Chapter 
of the Gita, the Karmayogin has been 
declared superior to tho Karmis {i. e., 
those ignorant persons who perform 
duties expecting individual gratification 
of desires), to tho Tapaswia (those that 
perform austerities, remaining isolated 
from the society), and even to tba 
Jnanis. In the immediately next verso, 
and in the same context, it is again said 
that of all the Karma- Yogins that 
person is the host who, with faith and 
love, is devoted to God as his inner- 
most self. From those it is evident 
that religious persons of the highest 
order of perfection are those who, with 
faith and a passionate and undivided 
love, worship God through the widest 
possible range of social duties^ consistent 
with tboir Swadharma (individual 
capacity) . 

la emphasising tho importance of 
duties of the widest possible range, 
although the element of Jnana involved 
in the Karma- Yoga has been quite fully 
developed in the Gita, yet the element 
of love has not been developed in it 
fully enough — the love which attracts 
even the Adhikarikas and God Him- 
self to work for the welfare of all living 
souls — the love in the freedom of whio 
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the daality or oontradioHon o( bondage 
and liberation is annulled — the love in 
the indifference of which to Moksha, oven 
Moksha of the most perfect type con- 
oeivable is realised now and here. But 
we find the conception of this love ex- 
pressed in a highly concentrated form in 
the passage, *'that great soul is extreme- 
ly rare to whom all is Bhagawan Vasu- 
deva** — 

(7. 19) 

The traditional ideal of Jnana-Yoga 
with its persistent emphasis on Karma- 
Sannyasa, and the traditional ideal of 
Bhakti-Yoga narrowing down its range 
of duties within a miserably poor 
boundary — both of theso have missed 
this special teaching of the Gita. Even 
the very choicest sons of the country 
have been devoting practically their 
whole energy to the possesion of the 
privilege, if not the luxury, of the 
personal enjoyment of mystical ex- 
porionoes peculiar to these two disci- 
plines, keeping themselves aloof from the 
most burning problems of the country 
even when the house of the whole 
nation has been on fire. Buddhism and 
Jainism, too, have committed the same 
mistake in their own ways. Even 
Buddhism— with its nobly conceived 
and wonderfully developed humanita- 
rian aotivities, and with its ideal of 
Bodhisattwa boldly refusing to be 
emancipated from the round of births 
and deaths till not even a single living 
being in the universe remains to be 
helped in attaining Nirvana— could not 
understand, or discover for itself, this 
profound mystery of the Gita, so as to 
make the most vital organs of the social 
organism function for the preservation 
of an adequate virility of the nation. 
Sankara, true to his inheritance of the 
Vodio Culture, frankly admitted, no 
^oubt, that the preservation of the 
Vodio Dharma depends on the 
K^hatrly^ p)W3r strengthened by 


Karma- Yoga *. But, alas, even he, too, 
in spite of his aoutest intellect and 
keenest insight, oould not foresee-^ 
perhaps mainly due to the influenoe of 
Buddhist monastioism of his age work- 
ing in his mind— that his subordination 
of the Karma- Yoga of the Qlta to his 
Jnana-Yoga dominated by Karma* 
Sannyasa, would only help to aooela- 
rate the enervation of the already 
degenerating Kshatriya-Splrit of the 
country, leaving the whole nation with 
its Dharma at the meroy of the greed 
and worldly ambition of the more 
powerful and more efficiently organised 
foreigners. 

The ideal of Karma-Yoga of the Gita, 
thus understood from the standpoint of 
the doctrine of synohronal oombina- 
tion, seems to be the only way of 
salvation for India in partionlar, and 
of the salvaging of religion, in general 
throughout the world, at this critical 
period, when neither monastioism nor 
mysticism that are indifferent to and 
isolated from duties for the social good, 
including also tbo political, can ap- 
peal to the modern minds. That even 
politics can bo highly spiritualised and 
sanctified into a religion is being amply 
demonstrated before our eyes by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has not only 
interpreted the Gita from the stand* 
point of synohronal combination but 
has also been living it as he has in- 
terpreted it. The teachings of the 
Gita have appealed to many master- 
minds of the West, such as Emerson of 
Amorioa, only when understood from 


^ 

(Qitit-Sanlsitra Bbasbyam: 4, 1, 
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the standpoint of synohronal oombina- 
tion* Even Tolstoy, independent of 
the Oita, translated the religion of the 
Bertnon on the Mount infco a discipline 
esfentially identioal with the Karma' 
Yoga. 

It should not be inferred, bowsTer. 
that Karma- Sannyasa may not hare 
any value at all in our religious lives. 
After one has devoted to the good of 
humanity the most vigorous part of 
one's life, to the utmost of one’s oapa* 
city, in the spirit of Karma- Yoga, one 
may retire into a Karma- Sannyasa of 
th$ prt-BvddhuiiG Hindu type, or into 
a monastery, or into a Bhakti-Yoga of 
the traditional type to enjoy and make 
the best use of a well earned and well- 
deserved rest. Such a Karma- Sannyasa 
has a delicate and serene beauty, most 
highly genuine, which nobody can 
dispute. There may be also some rare 
able-bodied and able-minded indivi- 
duals, incorrigibly disgusted with 
social life, who may be benefited by an 
individual Sannyasa of the pre-Bud^ 
dhistic Hindu type. A few such rare 
oases can do no harm to society; rather 
they may add to the zest of life. But 
an open-door monastioism would only 
pander to laziness, and an open-door 
Bhakti-Yoga to a sloppy sentimentality 
mixed with laziness, especially intel- 
lectual, cowardice being often added to 
both. 


It should be mentioned, however, in 
oonoluslon, as a warning, that Karma 
becomes dangerous if it comes in the 
way of development of Bbakti and 
Jnana, as it certainly does if it be 
not properly alternated with adequate 
doses of oontemplatioQ. This is 
why Sree Krishna instruoted Arjuua 
in Dhyana-Yoga In the Sixth Obap« 
tar of the Oita. The Bhakti and 
Jnana derived from contemplation can 
be the only safe foundation of Karma, 
through which, again, they can enrich 
and develop themselves to their ideal 
fulness emphasised by Bhagavan Sree 
Krishna. In practical religious life, 
however, people should emphasise one 
or the other of the throe elements in 
various ways and mix them up in vari- 
ous proportions, according to the 
peculiar demands of their individuali* 
ties, and consistent with the principle 
of economy, t. e , with the purpose of 
acquiring the maximum possible suc- 
cess with the minimum waste of time 
and energy. Here no definite rule can 
be set down ; but there is no doubt 
that the method of trial and error, 
faith, perseverance, a crucial self-analy- 
sis, sincerity and a child-like opon- 
mindeduess to truth — come from which- 
ever quarter it may — are certainly 
among the essentials. After all, reli- 
gion is an art— nay, it is by far the 
grandest of all arts— it is the art of arts, 


{Concluded) 



THE RELIGION OP OUR YOUNG MEN 

By W. Kastnri, M. A. 


II^OSWELL once asked Johnson^ 
f'fi while on the problem of educa- 
tion, which subject a boy should loam 
first when he went to school. “ Sir/* 
replied he, " while you are debating 
which of two subjects your boy shall 
learn first, another boy learns both of 
them/’ While we are yet discussing 
what type of religious instruction our 
young men are to receive and at what 
ages and by what agencies, they have 
already secured pronounced views on 
religion and the good life, which 
confront us at the very outset of an 
endeavour. 

Some time ago, the present writer 
had occasion to investigate those views 
hold by our young inea and as the 
results might be of some interest, an 
attempt is made to summarise them 
here. Two hundred young men, be- 
longing to various religions as well as 
the sects thereof, were required to 
write essays on each of the follovang 
four subjects — “ What is your idea of 
God?” “When will you call a man 
religious?” “What do you expect a 
good man to be?’* and “Why should we 
be good ?” 

The answers revealed that the young 
men (their average age was 17+) have 
a surprising sense of froedom and curio- 
sity as well as faith. About 22 were 
hankly atheUtio, dismissing the idea 
of God as ‘ an obstacle to h ippinoss,’ 
an assumption/ ‘a superstition/ ‘a 
falsehood, a vision, a hypothesis/ Oao 
student wrote, “ You are born with a 
IjJ’ain; make use of it. Don’t wander in 
TOst of God. Be careful or your God 
*nsiy turn out in the end to be your 
Own Ghost I” But more than 75 

44 


students recognised that God was the 
Supreme Master or Creator, governing 
the Universe with His own inexorable 
laws and judging men according to 
even scales of justice. He was the 
guardian of Heaven and Hell, the 
Highest Officer, the ‘ Supreme Auto- 
crat/ the ‘Eternal Dictator/ Some 
said He could rule the world and dis- 
pense justice only according to the 
laws of Karma. One answer was 
typical of many. “Ancient Bishia have 
written many volumes about God. If 
all that they say is true, then God is 
partial and terrible. I think many of 
them hp.d not seen Him and their 
imagination most have been very 
powerful. I do not say there is no God. 
When we sco this wonderful creation, 
we can easily infer that there must be a 
God behind everything. The best way 
to see God is to serve humaalty and 
all other living things, so that we may 
prepare them for better Karma. Other 
forms of worship are mere forms of 
bribery/* About 150 students, however, 
wrote of God as a suparnatural Spirit, 
a formless Super Soul, an all pervasive, 
all embracing force or energy, an in- 
describable Absolute. About 15 des- 
cribed Him as the Perfect Man, 
beautiful beyond description and per- 
sonifying love and truth. 

Those answers reveal not only tem- 
peramorital differences but also undis- 
closed reserves of reverence and faith 
and of readiness to listen and learn. 
The raw materials of a religious faith 
are there in plenty. And this, in spite 
of the absence of any conscious * reli- 
gious ’ braining either at home or in 
school, 
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The essays on the ' Good Man ’ die- 
closed a passionate adherenoe to sooial 
sei'vioe programmes, a sinoere devotion 
to humanitarian enterprises and an 
eager sympathy with the currents of 
constructive nationalism, to the almost 
universal exclusion of other ' virtues*. 
The good life was in short the life of 
service. The old call to serve God 
seems to have given place to the new 
call to serve Man I— or, to have been 
identified with it. Love of one's fel- 
low-beings, readiness to sacrifice for 
their sake — these are mentioned as the 
criteria for pronouncing a man, ' good ' 
by 162 of the 200— adherence to Truth 
and courage in the face of misfortune, 
coming immediately after in the order 
of popularity* 

Another significant feature of the 
essays was that ' a religious life * was 
almost universally condemned, except 
by about 50 students 1 The reason, of 
course, was that they took * religious 
life,’ to mean, a life led in strict slavish 
conformity with the rituals and forma- 
lities of an establis’ied religion. The 
words * religion * and ' religious ’ have 
somehow come to be associated with 
exclusive and hollow performances, 
divorced from actualities and our young 
men, conscious of the currents of con- 
temporary thought, have taken the cue 
in condemning temples, priests and 
Purohits, as " religious.” 

But they have not lost their moorings, 
however. Their insistence on the good 
life lived under the shadow of a groat 
Taskmaster or in conformity with a 
Law of Beauty or Truth comprehensi- 
ble only though higher levels of 
consciousness, is proof enough of that. 
The answers to the question, ’’Why 
should we be good ?” are very interest- 


ing on account of their variety. "To 
escape degradation to the level of the 
beast,” "to enjoy life fully,” "to con- 
quer the beast in us,” "to please 
Mahatma Gandhi,” " to get Heaven,” 

" to escape Hell,” " to get good done to 
us ” — are some samples. This variety 
was due to an inability to base " the 
desire for a good life ” on any under- 
standable "philosophy of life.” 

The problem for the eduoationiat is 
therefore simple. He has to face facts 
and welcome the new urge towards a 
larger, freer and fuller life of expansion 
and service. He has to provide for our 
young men a philosophy of life that 
will sustain this humanist craving and 
that will stand the strain of disappoint- 
ment or failure. Opportunities have 
also to bo provided to trauslato this 
desiro for social sorvioo into real action, 
however small, for an unfulfilled desire 
loads to repression and serious mental 
disturbances. What is therefore needed 
is a foundation of faith and a super- 
structure of conoreto sooial service. 

Swami Yivekananda has shown how 
tho Vedanta philosophy can sustain 
faith in man and in service to man as 
the manifestation of the Divine. Ho is 
the apostle of Practical Vedanta ; the 
prophot who dared proclaim — "murkha 
devo bhava ; daridra ddvo bhava,” who 
made the worship of Dari dranaray ana 
as holy and as essential as the worship 
of Narayana Himself. Surely, it cannot 
be beyond our capacity to draw from 
bis life and works inspiration enough to 
learn this philosophy and to impart it 
to our students 1 As regards programmes 
of sooial service, let us emphasise ou 
quality and not quantity— only t lot the 
young men do something conoreto, 
rather than grow warm over words. 
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8 R. Baroj Kumar Das has, in this 
volume'" comprising his Srea 

Gopal Baaumallik Fellowship Lectures 
for 1929, assayed a great task and done 
it well. Sri Vyasa's Brahma Sutras 
19 V era meant to be a point of oonver- 
genoe and became a point of diver- 
gence. It may bo that the departures 
and divergences are deep rooted and 
inevitable. There are many who 

think so. But it was the great lif > 
work of Sri Bamakrishna Parama- 
hamsa to live and prove the contrary. 
Unless one thinks that the last word on 
Indian philosophy has been said, one 
should not shut up new thinkers and 
writers who try to strike out new 
pathways by new synthetic combina- 
tions of old ideas, even if they do not 
blaze a new trail. 

There have been four dilTerent types 
o! mind working in such a now direc- 
tion. Ma^muller and Boussen and 
Keith and obhor European scholars 
have studied and iutorprotod Indian 
thought in their own way without any 
direct touch with Indian Pandits. 
Woodroffe and others have been study- 
ing and interpreting Indian thought 
with the help of Indian Pandits. Indian 
scholars of a daring and liberal type 
of mind have been striking out paths 
of their own. Mon like Sri Bama- 
kriahna Paramahamsa and Vivekananda 
and others have tried to rcoombico the 
prismatic colours of later Indian 
thought into tho white splendour of 
earlier Indian thought wiMiout any 
violent breacVi with tradition and with- 


* Towards a systematic study of the 

Vedanta i By Dr. Saroj Kumar Das. Publish- 
ed by tho University of Calcutta. 


out any acorn for their predecessors 
in a spirit of “ constructive criticism * ** 
to use Sir S. Radhakrishnan's illumi- 
nating phrase. 

Mr. Das says that he learnt the value 
of tho comparative method from his 
master. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, and 
points out the real weakness of that 
method when he says in his Preface : 
" The so-called comparative method, 
which makes out its sole concern to 
pick out the points of affinity to the 
utter neglect of the points of divergence 
between systems of thought, Eastern 
or Western, may surely be said to have 
missed its vocation. But a comparative 
method to which tho points of differ- 
ence and divergence and departure are 
all-important and which clings to 
trivial points as being vital pointsi 
surely misses its vocation too,” The 
heart of the whole thing lies in tho 
answer to tho question as to whether 
there is an inclusive unity called Hin- 
duism or the Aryan faith in which the 
different schools of Vedanta have their 
place, or whether they must try to eat 
up each other till one remains like 
Aaron’s serpent. “ Vedanta ” is a well- 
known word. Tho Lord says in the 
Gita that he is the Knowable declared 
in the Vedas, that He is tho maker 
of the Vedanta and that Ho is also tho 
knowor of the Veda, 

Hence all the 
schools of the Vedanta declare only 
different aspects of Him. We must go 
to Him for the light of synthesis and 
then Tie will light in our hearts tho 
lamp of knowledge. 
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Mr. Das says woll that “ philosophy 
is bufi life broaghfc (;o fihe focus of self- 
oonsoiousuess **. If, fcherefora, the Ve- 
danta is the Hindu life brought to the 
foous of self-oonsciousness, its supreme 
value as the mirror of the national soul 
is indisputable. Max Muller says that 
" it is clearly the native philosophy of 
India*" He says further, “ With the 
Hindus, the fundamental ideas of the 
Vedanta have pervaded the whole of 
their literature. have leavened the whole 
of their language, and form to the 
present day the common property of 
the people at large/’ The entire realm 
of the wonderful domain of Indian 
Aesthetics — which by the way, is almost 
as broad and as remarkable as the domain 
of Indian Metaphysics — has been per- 
vaded and leavened by the ideas of the 
Vedanta. In fact Viswanatha says in 
his famous Sahitya Darpana : 

It is rather puerile to try to settle 
the pre-eminence of this or that school 
of the Vedanta by saying that Vyasa 
affirmed its correctness ; the life of each 
Aoharya affirms such an incident. Each 
one of us may say that he likes this or 
that system most. But for God’s sake 
let us not appeal to such legendary 
external tests. Let us test and prove 
each system by the test of reason and 
by the tost of revelation in a spirit of 
friendliness and charity and inclusive 
ness which admits of prcforoncos but 
not carping criticism of downright 
abuse based upon a spirit of perverted 
antagonism and irritatod and irri- 
tating dislike and aversion. 

Mr. Das rightly points out that the 
Vedanta is not a more Sunday faith 
or a happy euthanasia or oven 
mere mystical intuition. Some abuse 
it as being too intelleotual and others 
abuse it as truckling to morality and 


ceremonialism and yet others as 
debasing philosophy to the level of reli- 
gioD. Some deory it as being too 
pragmatic and practical while others 
deny it as being too theoretical and 
unrelated to life. In fact it moves on 
smiling as the Lord Sri 

Krishna smiled when assailed by 
Arjuna's self* contradictory and self- 
destructive exposition of Dharma. In 
India faith and praotioe have been a 
unity, and philosophy and religion 
have been a unity as well. If the West 
has pronounced a decree nisi or a final 
decree of divorce between those whom 
God put together and man has no right 
to put asunder, how is India to blame 
for keeping together those whom God 
put together ? 

In his introduotory chapter Mr. 
Das places his finger rightly on some 
of the vital elements of the Vedanta 
but not on all of thorn or with equal 
and transparent clarity. The Vedanta 
affirms the existence of the sou!. As 
Sri Sankara says in his Sutra Bbashya 
(II. 3, 17) : 

l” Tho various 
subsidiary schools of the Vedanta 
may difrar as to the Sodhana 
or clarification of the final and absolute 
nature of tho soul, but not one of them 
over doubts tho Sariraka or Dehi, All 
schools of the Voianta affirm also 
tho reality of tho spiritual freedom and 
bliss of tho soul, Whothor tho Iso- 
panishad declaration ^5* 

means really identity or body- 
soul relation or mere similarity (with 
the idea of gradation subjoined), 
we need not now pause to di gauss. 
Wo find a similar ascent of thought 
in Christianity from the awed submis- 
sion to Jehovah to the affirmation 
that ** I and my Father are one,” and 
from an external sovereignty of God to 
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(be realisation that, "the Kingdom of 
God is wilihin you*” The Vedanta lifts 
up the soul from ponanoe and propitia- 
tion and prayer to perfeotion. Farther 
it unwaveringly and unhesitatingly 
deolares that the world is a God-made 
world and not a mere self-made or self- 
propelled mechanism or a sport of 
chance or a freak of time. 

gpupn: i 

Lord Sri Krishna refers clearly to 
His Apara Prakriti and His Para 
prakriti. This is a vital point of the 
Vedanta, whether the final reality is 
the Parinama Vada or the Vivarta 
Vada. Another vital element of the 
Vedanta is its clear and conclusive 
statement that the centre and heart of 
being is Bliss (Ananda), 

\ 

Mr, Das rightly refers to " the dis- 
tracting varieties of commentaries — 
Sutras, Karikas, Bhasliyas, Anubhash- 
yas, Varfctikas, Vritfcis, Tikas, Saras, 
Smigrahas and the like.” In fact there 
are many brands of Advaita and 
Vishiahtadvaita and Dvaita, each 
brand having its own polemic and its 
own weapons of attack and of defence. 
All appeal to the Prasthana Traya, i,e», 
Srutiprasthanam (Veda), Smritipras- 
thanam (Gita) and Nyayaprasthanam 
(Vya3a’8 Brahma Sutras). All of them 
accept the Mimam^a Nyayas* All of 
them accept the other Darsanas so far 
aa they agree with the Vedanta. 
Mr, Das appeals for an attempt to 
harmonise the tlirno Prastbanas and 
protests against introducing an un- 
happy broach into the entente cordiale 
and abetting a domestic quarrel among 
the members of the otherwise happy 
family, and thus undermining the 
family solidarity*” At any rate if 
there must be a communal award, I 


would go to Mr, Das rather than to 
Mr. Mazmuller. He quotes Sadananda 
who Bays in his Vedanta Sara : 



The Gita is the Upanishadsara 
course oaoh man 
will canoniEo the later works as he 
likes. Mr. Das rightly points out that 
we must once again go to the Hishis of 
the Upanisbads and to Sri Krishna to 
find out the main points of the Vedanta, 
though each may add such subsidiary 
contribution of accessory doctrine as he 
likes beat. About tbe Sutras in general 
it has been said that one of their 
characteristics is being (having 

many faces). But all the faces must 
be set upon on a common neck and 
chest. There is, of course, the danger of 
latitudinarianism in such a mentality. 
There might be confusion in having a 
loose amalgam of contradictory ideas. 
Sri Sankara says : q^PTI^ 

But this should not bo a ground for 
refusing to make any synthesis at all 
or for abusing such synthetic endea- 
vours. Judge such synthesis on its 
merits just as you judge each system 
on its merits. Give such synthesis 
makers also the privilege of claiming 
to have Brahma Jijnasa and Brahma 
Mimamsa. Do not claim to have a 
monopoly of it for yourself alone. 

My quarrel with Mr. Das is not in 
regard to the above mental attitude but 
is in regard to hia submissive accept- 
ance of the western theory about an im- 
aginary breach between the Rig Vedio 
and tbe Upanisbadio age* I do not 
now canvass the orthodoK theory about 
the whole Srnti being abwe time and 
space and being 7iiiija (eternal) and 
apaurusJieya, I rest the integrity of 
the Veda and its claim on our investi- 
gation of it in an integrated mood on 
another ground. The Big Vedio Bishie 
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and the Upanislsadio Eishis are Eishig, 
f.e.i fcrafch- seekers and firuth- finders 
who sought and found the Highest. 
Who are we to introduoe a division into 
that happy family — to use Mr. Das's 
own fine idea ? Mr. Das speaks of the 
**obild-like naivete,*' “the sunny 
pagan temperament *' and the some- 
what riotous fantasy ** of the Eig Veda. 
This is surely damning with faint 
praise. The Eig Veda, no doubt, large- 
ly contains mantras addressed to 
various gods. The YajurVeda refers 
largely to saorifioial details. The Sama 
Veda adds musical chanting to hymno- 
logy. The Atharva Veda dwells largely 
on spells and incantations. What if 
they do so ? Why should we set up a 
hierarchy and gradation among them ? 
Not only does the Eig Veda declare : 
^ i The Eishi Vama- 

deva realised that it was he that be* 
came Manu and Surya (?rt 

Nay, it is stated in the Eig Veda : 

5RT 

II 

In the Yajur Veda it is said : 

II 

The Western scholars may please 
themselves by talking about " the 
twilight of the Gods *’ in the Eig Veda. 
Professor Keith may speak of ** the 
positive side of the tendency of the Eig 
Veda to dissatisfaction with the Gods 
of tradition.** But why should we 
talk patronisingly about “ the prolific 
myth-making of the Eig Veda?” Why 
should wo, with a superior air, call it 
more *' poetry ” or mere polytheism ? 

Perhaps Mr. Das and others of his 
school may say that, if we apply histo- 


ric spirit, we must afiSrm that the Rig 
Vodio Rishis occupied lower levels of 
perfection than the Upanishadio Risbifl. 
Lord Morley once pertinently pointed 
out that in the realms of philosophic 
and religious thought there is no proof 
that the later must be the bettor and 
stated that Plato overtopped all tho 
later thinkers. There is no nse in 
inventing new words ending in ism 
(such as pluralism, polytheism, heno- 
theism, kathenotheism, synoretism, 
pantheism, panentheism, monotheiam, 
monism, solipsism, etc.) and bewilder- 
ing and bamboozling our minds. 
Sayana, who is our only sure and relia- 
ble guide in Vedio interpretation, says 
that from the adhidaivika point of view 
the gods have diverse functions and 
dififerent, but arc one from the Adhfjat- 
viika point of view. A god is he who 
gives, who shines, who is above. Yaska 
says in his Nirukta : ^ ^7^151 

fCTRi ^ \ Tha Nirnkta 

says that the gods are but the limbs of 
God ^ 

Can there not be such a unity in vari- 
ety? Even the Sun- god has many 
forms and names according to the 
divorsitios of his function (Mitia, 
Pusban, Surya, Savitor, and so on). 
The Nirukta says: 

I believe that tho world of ossonco or 
absolute Being was as present to feho 
minds of the Rig Vedio Risliis as tho 
world of manifestations was present to 
the minds of Upanishadio Rishis. 
Vedanta does not moan a later departure 
from the Veda but is its essence and its 
culmination {Si'uti Siras), In fact 
Rama says in the Muktikopaiiishid 
which is the best of tho Upanishads. 

I believe that here must bo found the 
real solution of the Chinese puzzle in 
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the Big Voda, The Hig Veda invekaa 
each god as Supreme. Vishnu-worship- 
pers may seize upou the passage which 
calls Vishnu as Porama or Prathama. 
Agni- worshippers, Siva- worshippers and 
others may seize upon similar passages 
praising the deity of their choice. In 
Big Veda I, 50, 10 the sun is described 
as having three forms *.c., the dis- 
poller of terrestrial darkness, the shin- 
ing god in heaven, and the Supreme 
Being. Today, no doubt, Brahma has few 
or no worshippers. But the Veda says : 

I Our private pas- 
sions are not the gateways of Truth. 

I can make only a brief reference to 
the other ide^s in this valuable work, 
lost this review should swell to the size 
of a book. The author analyses with 
ca.'O and fine perception the Vodantio 
oxporionoa broad- bused on violiara and 
culminating in anuhhava, and the four 
states of jagrat, svapna, sushup- 
thi and tureeya. The clear analysis 
of those states is one of the special 
glories of the Vedanta. Equally re- 
markable is its alfirmatio i of the eter- 
nal chaitanya which is the witness of 
all the states. As Vidyaranya says in 
his famous Panohadasi : 

II 

Mr. Das has clearly analysed also the 
Adhjam Vada and the various khyatis* 

The Advaita dialectic is elaborately 
dealt with by Mr. Dae. The ultimate 
verity is Pure Consciousness {BodJia) or 
Suddha Ghaitanya which is the self- 
manifest subject (^TO?Fl9[r) and which 
is undifferentiated (fJffltlTSf) and eternal 
and ohangeloBS (5^^) on which, in 
our state of avidya, we superimpose 
{ddhyasa) the manifold variety of the 
fleeting and evanescent world. All is 
Parinama in the phenomenal world but 
there is only Vivarta from the stand- 
point of the Absolute* This is what is 
oaeant by the declaration that the rela- 


tion of Brahman to the universe is 
(indefinable) and is neither 
sat nor asat nor sadasat, Avidya is 
of the nature of and not but 
is removable by Jnana. Chitsukhi says 
well ; I 

This Maya is not or empti- 
ness or nothingness It has 

two aspects, vis., Avarana Shakti 
which hides the real nature of Brah- 
man and Vikshepx Shakti which pro- 
jects the relative reality of the universe. 
V/hat is called Avidya from an indivi- 
dual point of viow is called Maya from 
the cosmic point of viow. Avidya is 
I Maya is Wm* 

I From one 

point of view it is really non existent 
(?Tr m ^l From another point of 

view it is Is wara's Power 
Brahman is the efficient cause and the 
material cause of the universe 

Brahman with Maya 
as Upadhi (limitation) is called Iswara 
or Saguna Brahman, just as the Avidya 
Upadhi is responsible for the Jiva 
concept. If we exclude all Upadhisi 
Pore Being alone remains* The fol- 
lowing well known verses sum up these 
views : 

II 

^ I 

chtj 5?r ii 

Against this formidable dialectic, Sri 
Hainan uja and, later yet, Sri Madhwa 
led their forces of attack. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to go into the 
subtleties of attack and defence on this 
point. That task must be left to tha 
determined followers of this or that 
school. Other vexed problems are tbe 
question whether creation is due to 
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Swabhava or Ananda or Leela or Eripa 
of Ood, and the question of the relation 
of these oonoepta to Adhyasa and 
Vivarta and the further question of 
the relation of the oonoept of divine 
Leela to the oonoept of Jiva Karma 
and the relation of the oonoept of 
Duhkha to the oonoept of Rasa or 
Ananda, Yet other vexed problems are 
raised by the Abhasa vada and the 
Bimba-pratibimba vada and the Ava* 
clieda vada. Wa have yet other puzzling 
problems whioh are expressed by Eka^ 
jiva vada and Anekajiva vada and by 
Drishtisrishti vada and Srishtidrishti 
vada and so on. Mr. Das has plunged 
into these disoussions in a general way 
whioh may not satisfy this or that critio 
but whioh shows the intrioaoy of the 
subject. 

Mr. Das has done a signal servioe in 
showing clearly that the Vedanta is 
broad* based on morality. Dr. Deussen 
onoe admonished Indians thus : " The 
Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the 
strongest support of pure morality. 
Indians ! Keep to it But it is now 
the fashion to say that the Vedanta 

AN UNJUSTIFIABLE 

By S. 

critioal hour has arrived in the his- 
tory of the Hindus. Till now 
they had been, so to say, merely drift' 
ing with the ourrent. English rule had 
brought peace and security, and opened 
out diverse avenues of progress where- 
by the clever and the deserving could 
forge ahead of their fellows and acquire 
for themselves wealth or power, 
honours or titles. No wonder, then, 
that those who inherited the capital 
advantages of the mental discipline of a 
long line of really orthodox high oaste 


does not stress morality. The Supreme 
realisation of the eternal and infinite 
Atman is affirmed by the Vedanta to 
be higher than a mere Dharmio life, but 
it will never come to an adharmic and 
undisciplined nature. The Vedanta 
olearly affirms the need to follow the 
path of Sreyas rather than the path of 
Preyas. 

Fascinating though the subject ba. 
I must bring this review . to a close. 
Mr. Das has written in a clear and 
beautiful style and in a synthetio 
spirit, a very readable and erudite work 
on the Vedanta and the Indian public 
must be thankful to him for such an 
able and convincing presentation of a 
noble theme. In his well knovrn work 
called Prasthanabheda Sri Madlm- 
soodana Saras wati shows a method 
of reconciliation of the Shaddarsanas. 
It was reserved for Sri Ramakrishua 
Paramabamsa to show a method of 
reconciliation of the three pri mary 
schools of the Vedanta. In tho syn- 
thetic study and presentation of the 
Vedanta lies the future unity of India 
and the future spirituality of tho wor;d. 

DOUBLE STANDARD 

Nn Suta 

ancestors, fitted themselves easily and 
exactly into the now machinery and 
availed themselves of all the opportuni- 
ties it provided. The public schools, 
tho competitive examinations for Civil 
Service, the preference given to tbe 
degree-holders of English Universities, 
the various Government posts with 
their steady salaries and tail-end pen- 
sion, the Banking system and the ccra- 
paratively more seoura investment 
afforded by Joint Stock Companies, the 
rapidly swelling trade in foreign artioles 
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wbieh were inoreaflingly beoomiag 
fashionable owing to the spread of 
Western culture — all these, and many 
more, drew out the higher castes who 
bad already given up the spirit of Yedio 
Btudies. if not the surface perusal of the 
texts, and flung thoin, as never before, 
at one another’s throats in an indiscri- 
minate competition for wealth and 
honours* The more the competition 
waxed, the less became the study of the 
scriptures, and of course much leas the 
observance of their spirit. Orthodoxy, 
we may be sure, was agitated in the 
beginning, but learned to welcome it in 
course of time as material advantages 
began to accrue from the new ways, 
till at last it baa now fallen into the 
dangerous mentality of believing that 
it has not changed at all, and that it is 
still as orthodox as it was meant to be 
by the ancient law-givers. Nay. it has 
imperceptibly and almost unoonsciously 
gone to the cruelly absurd length of 
applying the letter of those good old 
laws for depriving weaker people of 
their civic rights, while it has, in the 
interests of its own money-making, 
transgressed those very laws in letter as 
well as in spirit. If it were not for the 
tragic effect upon the down-trodd n 
poor, one could find only cause for 
amusement at the misgivings which 
some well-meaning men among the 
orthodox entertain regarding the recent 
DQovemont for the temple entry of the 
Harijftns, I'j is really to be regretted 
that whilo still olinging with one hand 
®^gor]y to their newly conquered 
vantage positions under British rule, 
^bey think it quite reasonable to invoke 
kbeaid of Manu Samhita and other 
codes to retain the present customs 
intact for ever. 

Any impartial reader who merely 
jUnoes over the pages of Manu Sam- 
for example, will find that the 
is oonocmed almost wholly with 
46 


injunotions and prohibitions for the 
three upper castes* The Sudras and 
the mixed castes come in for a com- 
paratively smaller share of rules, for 
their lives were more simple, with few 
vows to undertake, and fewer ideas of 
progress and of heavenly felicity, which 
could bring them into clash with the 
higher ones. These Samhitas were, 
therefore, to be studied and enforced 
among such sections of society as were 
in those days entitled to read (or could 
afford to read), via., the Brahmins, 
Ksbatriyaa and Vaisyas, so that they 
might discipline themselves more and 
more and become souroes of Abhayam 
(freedom from fear) ^ to all oreaturea 
(Sudras and low castes also, not merely 
ants and mosquitoes) through their 
direct realisation of the all- pervading* 
ness of the Inner Self.^ We should 
regard it as our misEortune that we are 
now trying to enforce these rules 

^ 5I^iT?T>T5f I 

Those Rrahmins who, giving protection and 
freedom from fear to all creatures, leave their 
homes and take to asceticism attain the offul- 
g<‘ni regions, (Manu, Ch, Vf, 39 ) 

The all-pcrvadingness of this Inner Self, 
which runs through all creatures, whether 
high or low, is not pcrcei\ablo by untrained 
and uncultured intellects, let him (the lirah- 
min) witness this all-peivadingacss by means 
of comniunionistic contemplation (Dhyana 
Yoga ) (Ch. Vf, 73.) 

All these above-mentioned (latent possi- 
bilities, knowledge of identity with the 
Supremo, extinction of mineness, etc.) become 
patent only through meditation. He who has 
not acquired the knowledge oi this identity 
will not attain the benefit (emancipation) of 
his works (Karma Yoga, Meditation, etc.) 
(Ch. VI, 82 .) 
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Agafnsfi those who were debarred from 
reading them, whereas they for whose 
earthly lordship and heavenly enjoy- 
ments these codes were drawn up, have 
been, owing to changed oonditions of 
life and also owing to the innate weak- 
ness of human nature, unable to observe 
them properly even in their essential 
aspeots. 

Every twice- born man, according to 
Manu, had to spend the first quarter of 
his life in the house of his preceptor, 
the second as a householder ‘ and the 
third and fourth IN THE FOREST* 
as a Vanaprasthin and ripen into a 
Yati (Sannyasin) blessed with the vision 
of the One in the Many. The time for 
departure has been described farther in 
Chapter VI, verse 2, where we read, **A 
householder, when he will find his hairs 
turned grey and the skin of his body 
furrowed with lines and wrinkles, and 
see the son of his own son, shall resort 
to the forest*”® Let us honestly 
examine whether these compulsory dis- 
ciplines are observed in letter or in 
spirit. We should n'^t conclude that 
these are simple random remarks of 
Manu, like the one telling that the Vedas 
should not be read in the hearing of a 
Sudra : ^ 

(IV-99) —remarks which occur as one 
of a hundred other stipulations such as: 

^ ii 

A twice-born one sliall reside for the first 
quarter of his life in the house of his precep- 
tor and the second quarter in his own house 
as a married man. (IV-l.) 



Having thus duly discharged the duties of a 
householder a Snataka Brahmin, with all the 
passions of his heart sobered and calmed, shall 
live in the forest, self- controlled. (VI-1.) 


One should not read Scripture when 
there is terror from an earthquake or 
indigestion or bleeding from a wound: 

(IV-105) 

(IV- 121). 

^ (IV-122). 

These are, on the contrary, rules com- 
ing in a continuous series from which 
there is no escape possible without vio- 
lent twistings and interpretations. If 
we are to apply the entire code impart- 
tially, no person who has spent his 
younger days in English sohools, in- 
stead of living in the house of his caste- 
man preceptor and studying the Vodaa 
in the order of Mantra Brahmana, etc., 
without the least deviation from his 
vows (of oontinonce, eto.,)® has a right 
to accuse the low born man and debar 
him. The accuser himself ought then, in 
all equity, to be first debarred I Pays 
Manu, ** A Brahmin who, not having 
studied the Vedas, tries to acquire 
other forms of secular learning, is de- 
graded to the status of a Sudra with 
all his progeny in this life time.”’ In 
spite of suoh express statements, it is 
surprising that some religious leaders 
— products of English school study, 
and therefore, guilty of having neglect- 
ed the Vedas at the proper timo—have 
gone to the extent of imploring the 
Viceroy and higher Powers to interfere 
and prop up their Sanatana Dharma, in 
the sense of preventing the entry of the 
Harijans into temples ; whereas their 
action would have had the grace and 
force of oonsistenoy if they had also 
pointed out all the serious infringements 
committed by the orthodox themselvea 
and asked for Government intervention, 
if at all, for thrusting the delinquents 

(ni-2) 
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offioifiilly and oeremoniously into lower 
levels. 

We have pointed out with what ease 
and spontaneity the orthodox Brah- 
mins, eto., availed themselves fully of 
all modern oonvenienoes for pushing 
forward their material gains. If from 
daily reports they can see how Shares 
stand in the Bombay market and act 
upon the information, should they not, 
in the interest of their own heavenly 
gains, learn the grim lesson of the statis- 
tics that reveals the average length of 
an Indian's life to be much below forty 
years, and accordingly take to the 
forest dweller's life at THIBTY ? It is 
certainly not redounding to the credit 
of the Sanatana Dharma that many 
of the so-called orthodox have found it 
convenient to act upon this average 
only in respect of marriage, t.e., manag- 
ed to get themselves and their children 
married somewhere near ten years of 
ago 1 Should we not, on the basis of 
these very codes of law, regard it as a 
gross inconsistency if a Brahmin re- 
mains clinging to Government Service 
after forty itself, nay retiring on a 
pension after fifty-iivo, and still getting 
stuck up in the house- holder's stage, 
pohiting the finger of the law against 
theHarijans? Let alone pension and 
service of a non-Kshatriya king, even 
a simple gift from him has been vehe- 
mently condemned. Opening Chapter 
lY, we see verses 84 to 87 telling that 
“a nou-Eshatriya king is ten times as 
vile as one who enjoys the proceeds of 
a brothel,” that ho is " like a butcher 
who keeps ten thousand butcher houses 
going, and that accepting a gift from 
him is a deadly sin leading to the ter- 
rible tortures of twenty cue hells in 
succession.”® If therefore the higher 
Powers are to be requisitioned at all, 

(^) ^ I 
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should it not be also to drive into the 
forest all those who linger in the house- 
hold life beyond the proscribed period, 
and compel them to wind up their lives 
observing the holy Unchha and other 
vows? 

Even in the householder’s life, what 
an amount of austerity was expected ! 
We are told that the householder 
should live by Ritam and Amritam, 
by picking up grains of paddy or col- 
lecting oars of corn from the fields 
(Unchha) ; and by what is obtained 
without solicitation.® Or he is to be a 
Kusula Dhanyaka or Kumbbi Dhanya- 
ka.^® (i.c., keep sufficient for three 
years or for one year only) “or store up 
enough to support the family for three 
daj'S, or just for the morrow." Let a 
Brahmin under no circumstances take 
to the sale of articles of all kinds, milk- 
sale for example causing him to become 
a Sudra in three days 1 ^ ^ The inner 
meaning of these rules is not hard to 
find out. Says Manu himself, " Of the 
four kinds of Brahmin householders 
(Kusula Dhanyaka, eto.) each succeed- 
ing one is more meritorious than the 
one immediately preceding it in the 
list, inasmuoh as on account ol the 
comparatively greater poverty of their 
resources they are compelled to practise 
self-abnegation (self-control) by which 
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they are enabled to oonquer the whole 
world." 

After having gone into the forest, the 
Brahmin is to lead a harder life by 
degrees. He is, for example, to live 
on flowers, fruits and edible roots, 
whether grown on land or in water, 
and the fruit of holy forest trees as 
well as oils pressed out of wild seeds". 
He is to be olad in skin, rags, 
or barks of trees, bathe morning and 
evening each day, wear beard, grow 
nails, etc. As time passes, he is not to 
eat anything grown on a ploughed field 
even if it be voluntarily offered ; even 
under the most pressing circumstances 
he must not eat any bulb or fruit 
grown in a village. In summer, 
besides, he is to have the fivefold pe- 
nance (i. e., stand in the midst of four 
blazing fires, one on each side, and the 
scorching sun overhead), lie in the open 
during the rainy season and wear wet 
clothes in the forepart of winter, thus 
gradually increasing his penitential 
austerities. 

All these point only to one goal : To 
the cowardly-minded, a steadily nar- 
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rowing oirole of aatisfaotion of the 
senses with the dreaded deity, Death, 
awaiting grimly at the farther end ; or 
to the heroic, an ideal opportunity for 
getting out of their old ruts of self, 
aggrandising economics, for further 
meditations on the spiritual truths 
which they had always been recalling 
to mind during their daily Parayanams 
(studies), and if fortune so permits, for 
the much coveted consummation of the 
direct experience of the Ultimate 
reality. The elaborate injunctions laid 
down by the law>givers show that they 
were meant to be actually jpractised, 
not merely read and skipped over with 
the idea of compensating one’s negli- 
gence by a thorough and severe pena- 
lising of the lower orders. If this 
wholesome device of retreating to the 
forest had been systematically resort- 
ed to. a double benefit would have 
come : The older people would have 
been forced from the beginning to avoid 
all laxity and sense of security arising 
from their property, bank accounts 
and relations, and also to acquire 
GENUINE FAITH in the Almighty 
Protector by voluntarily undergoing 
the sufferings of the homeless and 
moneyless. Secondly, when for the ex- 
pansion of their own hearts the older 
members of society had cleared out, the 
younger generation would have been 
left unhampered to draw up codes of 
law suited to their times, i.e., laws 
providing equal opportunities to one 
and all, — not necessarily equal privi- 
leges without oonsideration to the 
efforts put forth by each — laws whose 
observance would have brought out 
such eminent virtues as originality, 
self sacrifice and heroism lying latent 
in every Individual, so that society and 
general culture as a whole would have 
been strengthened and immensely 
benefited. Social reform would then 
have come in wiy Md imperceptibi® 
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iDB^alments and people would never 
have failed to respond healthily to the 
changing times. ^ But now the safety 
valves of forest-life and other devioes 
being closed and no effective sub- 
stitutes found out or enforced by 
any onoi our ideas have become stag- 
nant, distorted and mean, so that any 
honest attempt to rectify them looks 
like a revolution, and minds that have 
lost all sense of proportion raise the 
cry that their Sanatana Dharma is in 
danger of extinction 1 It is disgrace- 
ful if we have to wait for a compulsory 
exile into the Vanaprastha’s life — with 
no permission to return therefrom — 
in order to save real Sanatana Dharma 
and alter the present situation whore 
one section is tyrannising over millions 
of its co-religionists ! 

Sufficient has been shown to reveal 
the gross injustice of raking up Manu 
Smriti and other ancient codes to stop 
the entry of Harijans into temples, etc. 
A code, if it is to be enforced, should 
apply to all equally, and on no account 
should be allowed to connive at the 
infringements of the knowing ones for 
whom they are expressly made. We 
wish that in the forthcoming discus- 
sions this principle would be remem- 
bered and persons whose lives have 
not been moulded strictly in accor» 
dance with the Smritis summarily 
debarred from speaking against the 
Harijans, using these old books for 
their support. 

With all the old-world odour about 
Manu and his code, it must be admit- 
ted that he had a grand conception of 
the ideal Brahmin, an ideal that all 
people without distinction of birth 
might profitably try to assimilate. A 
virtuous Brahmin was a real hero, and 
would not complain to the king of any 
wrong inflicted by another, for he had 
the confidence that he could, if he so 
wanted, punish the wrong doer by his 
own psychic power.'* How could he 
resent other people 's oppression when 
his whole early training had been to 
shun worldly honours, like poison, and 
to oonrt humiliation so that he might 
attain immortality? Perseouted or 
oppressed, he was not to hurt the feel- 
lugs of others. He was not to wish or 
to do any injury to anybody, or even 


to use a harsh word, for that might bar 
the gate of heaven to him in the other 
world. ^ ® How could he be a coward 
or a dreamer when daring times of 
distress it was ordained that he should 
earn his livelihood by doing the duties 
of a Kshatriya, such a vocation being 
more kindred to his own than any 
other calling? ** It was commonly 
believed, and evidently experienced too, 
in those days, that missiles acquired 
extraordinary destructive properties if 
disoharged with proper Mantras; and the 
fact that Brahmins were adepts in the 
use of Mantras of all kinds explains the 
ease with which a Parasurama could 
successfully slaughter generations of 
professional Kshatriyas or a Drona 
could train up such skilful fighters as 
Arjuna and the other Kaurava princes* 
It was not the Brahmin’s inoapaoity 
that stood in the way of his taking up 
the Kshatriya s or Vaisya’s ooonpation, 
it was simply the desire not to compete 
with them unduly ' ^ while he had the 
superior gift of teaching and the privi- 
lege of aooepting gifts on various ocoa- 
sions. Far from competing, he was to 
be a sort of bulwark against unemploy- 
ment, for considering the skilfnlness 
of their services, their capacity for 
work and the number of their depend- 
ants, the Brahmin was to adequately 
fix the salaries of his Sudra ser- 
vants.' Nor was the Sudra considered 
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mean ; for among Sudras, a Brahmin 
oonld partake of the cooked rice of one 
who cultivates his fields, or of one who 
is an ancient friend of the family, or of 
one who keeps his cows, or of his slave 
or his barber, ns well as of him who has 
surrendered himself to his protec* 
tion.”^” And if Vaisyas and Sudras 
went to the Brahmin s house as Atithis 
(guests), he was to feed them in the 
company of his own servants, the 
master and mistress of the hou<;;e even 
ordinarily eating only after the Brah- 
min guests, relations and servants^ 
Was he not a man who could with- 
stand any amount of shocks from 
impure quarters? By moans of his 
Japas or Homas, penitential austerities 
and renunciation he could remove all 
sin incurred by taking gifts indiscri- 
minately from one and all.^^ By the 
proper observance of his vows he had 
stored up so much bla^sing energy that 
he was above all defilement, like the 
holy Ganges or Fire. Can a holy thing 
ever be called defiled by an unclean 
substance ? Mantras besides, are 
capable of achieving wonders. Does not 
the priest in the modern temple — 
which is closed against the Harijans on 
the ground of the deity*s image being 
polluted by their approach— ward oflf all 
possible subtle evil influences by daily 
showing certain Mudras and repeating 
Mantras of the type : ' Let all demons 
dwelling in the earth and creating 
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impediments run away or be destroyed 
by the Lord's (or even my) com- 
mands' ? And if we maintain 
that temple worship is not all a sham, 
how can we conclude that the impurity 
caused by the entry of the Harijans, who 
are at least human beings, cannot be re- 
moved, while any ordinary priest's 
Mantras are considered strong enough 
to counteract the presence of malignant 
demons ? Lastly, may not one honest- 
ly entertain misgivings about the in- 
infallibility of the criterion of birth 
alone for determining people’s caste ? 
For Manu himself has definitely told 
that even in a noble family it is possi- 
ble to detect the son of a faithless 
mother by an inference from his vile 
behaviour, which he must have inherit- 
ed from his real progenitor.^^ Add to 
this also the express statement that "A 
Sudra may obtain the caste of a Brah- 
min, and a Brahmin may obtain the 
oasf.e of a Sudra ; the sons of Kshatriya 
or Vaisya fathers too may acquire 
higher or lower castes."*® It is thus 
clear that the view obtained by a care- 
ful study of Manu is at complete 
variance in many an essential point 
from that which the so-called orthodox 
wish to uphold, and enforce, to the 
detriment of the Harijans alone. 

To conclude, let us trust our ances- 
tors did not become spiritual giants and 
generate powerful currents of thought in 
vain. May we, their descendants, there- 
fore, develop more and more daring, 
resourcefulness and broad-mindedness 
coupled with an unshakable faith in our 
own purity, so that the present as well 
as future crises may be smoothly tided 
over, and posterity may find that the 
spirit of the Sanatana Dharma has in 
no way suffered at our hands through 
unwarranted exclusion and age-long 
tyranny. 

(X-GO). 
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OBITUARY NOTE 


The Passing Away of Swami 
Subodhananda 
a deep sensa of sorrow and 
loss ^0 announoe to our readars 
that Swami Subodhananda (popularly 
known as Khoka Mabaraj) entered into 
Maha Samadhi in the Library Building 
of the Belur Math at 3-5 P.M. on Friday 
the 2nd December. 1932. The Swami 
was sixty-six years of ago. Though he 
was bed' ridden due to consumption for 
over a year, his face never betrayed any 
worry or loss of joy and serenity to the 
very last. 

Subodh Chandra Ghose (the family 
name of the Swami) wag the son of 
Krishnadas Ghose and the descendant 
of Sankar Ghose, the founder of the 
Kali and Siddheawari temples at Tan- 
tania. He was born on the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1867. From his boyhood Subodh 
showed signs of innate spiritual nature. 
His parents took great care in fostering 
his spiritual tendencies. Tlie mother, 
especially, used to spend hours tolling 
him stories from the Bamayana and the 
Mahabharata and in instilling moral 
teachings into him for the proper 
moulding of his character. 

Subodh read up to the Second Form 
in the Hare School. When propos ils 
for his marriage began to come from 
different rich families, and his father 
appeared eager to make a decision, the 
boy became nervous, and one day told 
his father plainly that he would never 
marry and fall into the meshes of 
Maya. 

Subodh was drawn to Sri Bama- 
l^rishna as a result of reading a small 
booklet containing the teachings of the 
Master (published by Mr. Sureah Chan- 
dra Datta). He told his father about 
bis great desire to see the Saint of 
Dakghineswar and was told in reply to 
Wait patiently till the next Sunday. 
Subodh's eagerness, however, was so 
keen that he could not brook even that 
Bnjall delay. He therefore conspired 
with one of his neighbours to go to 
Dakshineswar earlier, and accordingly 


after a day or two Subodh aooompanied 
by hia friend went on foot to the 
temple of Bani Bashmani to see the 
Master. 

As they entered his room Sri Bama* 
krishna at once recognised Subodh as 
one of his future “ inner group*’ disci- 
ples, and asked him if he belonged 
to the family of Sankar Ghose. The 
question and the endearing way 
in which it was put took Subodh by 
surprise and drew his heart power- 
fully towards Sri Bamakriahna. He 
asked Subodh to come near but as 
he was hesitating, the Master dragged 
him to his bed, and grasping bis hand 
remained with closed eyes for some 
time. After that he said, “ Mother 
says you will attain the goal.*’ Sri 
Bamakriahna then entertained him with 
light refreshment and insisted on hia 
coming to Dakshineswar on Saturday 
or Tuesday. Subodh was wavering at 
the beginning but at the rep3a[;0d urge 
of the Master he had to agree. Ha 
the.i took leave of Sri Bamakrlshna 
and returned homo. 

The memory of this meeting haunt- 
ed Subodh and his eagerness to see the 
Master a second time grew keener. On 
the next Saturday he therefore re-visit- 
ed the temple of Bani Bashmani. That 
day the room was full of devotees and 
while he was hesitating to enter inside, 
Sri Bamakrialma saw him and beckoned 
him to stay outside. Taking leave of 
the audience the Master soon went out 
and squatting on the staircase of the 
Shiva temple near bis room, fell into 
an ecstasy. Then he asked Bakhal 
(afterwards Swami Brahmananda) to 
fetch some Ganges water. Bakhal 
carried out the order in no time, and 
after washing his hand with the water 
Sri Bamakrishna wrote something on 
the tongue of Subodh. He also touched 
Subedh's body from the navel upwards 
repeating thrice, ** Awake, Mother, 
awake !” Subodh felt that a current 
was rushing upwards through the 
spinal cord and a divine light flashed 
in bis vision in which he saw gods aod 
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goddesses merging in the Infinite. On 
ooming to the world of the senses he 
found the Master passing his hand in 
the reverse order, i> e,, from the head 
downwards. After this initiation 
Subodh used to see often a light be- 
tween his eyebrows. He soon beoame 
indifferent to his study and began fre- 
quenting Dakshineswar. The love of 
the Master attracted the boy more and 
more and he became one of the chosen 
disciples of Sri Bamakrishna. 

* On the Master’s passing away in the 
year 1886, the band of disciples includ- 
ing Swami Subodhananda led the life 
of renunciation and austerity at the 
monastery of Barana^ore under the 
leadership of Swami Vivekananda. 
After the triumphant preaching^ of 
Vedanta at the Parliament of Beligions 
at Ohicago and other places in America 
and Europe Swamiji returned to India 
and made an earnest appeal to his 
brother disciples to come out of their 
seclusion and help him in the work of 
spreading the message of the Master 
for the good of humanity at large. At 
that time many of his Gurubhais 
(brother disciples) who were busily 
engaged in practising severe austerities 
in holy places and the Himalayan re- 
treats readily rendered their service for 
the noble cause. Swami Subodhananda 
also responded to the leader's call, like 
the rest. Since then ho, as the ardent 
and devoted servant of the Order, was 
working as one of the eleven Trustees 


of the Belur Math appointed by 
Swamiji in 1901. Of late he beoame the 
treasurer and he worked in that oapa. 
city till his last days. Daring his long 
servioeful life he travelled in many 
places of East Bengal and the neigh- 
bouring provinces carrying the message 
of the Master from door to door. Ho 
brought consolation and peace to many 
a weary soul who looked up to him for 
guidance. 

He first suffered for some' time from 
diabetes. About three years back he had 
an attack of acute blood dysentery, 
when his life was almost despaired of 
and the attendants were waiting in 
drooping spirits he had a vision of the 
Master who told him that his life would 
be prolonged. The vision proved true 
and he recovered his former health 
within a short time* But after a year 
he fell a victim to consumption which 
gradually wasted away his body and 
brought about this fatal end. 

Those who had the privilege to come 
in intimate touch with his personality 
can never forget the divine infiuonce 
that radiated from him. His trans- 
parent simplicity, his humility, his 
absolute trust in and resignation to the 
will of his Guru, his readiness to serve 
all who came to seek his guidance 
under any condition, his love and 
concern for their welfare — all those will 
ever be engraved in the hearts of his 
disciples and numerous devotees. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Tithi-Puja in connection with the Tlst Birthday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda and the 98th Birthday Anniversary of Sri Bamakrishna will be 
performed this year respectively on Wednesday the 18th January, 1933 and 
Sunday the 26th February, 1933. 



Let mo tell you, Btrongth is what we want, and the first step In getting 
strength is to uphold tho Upanishads and holicve that “ I am the Atman’’. 

—Stvami Vivehananda 
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Bodies are cleansed by water, mind is purified by truthful- 
ness, the individual soul is purified by sacred learning and austerity 
and the intellect is purified by knowledge. 

Fortitude, forgiveness, self-control, abstention from unlaw- 
ful gain, purity, subduing of the senses, scriptural learning, know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being, truthfulness and freedom from anger— 
these constitute the tenfold Dharma for all. 

Non-injury, truthfulness, abstention from unlawful gain, 
purity, sense-control— this in brief is the Dharma declared by Manu 
for all the members of the four castes* 

UAKUSAMHITA 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 


By Swami Saradamnda 
(Continued from page S34) 


Nature of Nirvihalpa Samadhi 
* and the Master's Desire to 
Remain Absorbed in It 


§ BIMAT Totapuri left Dakshi- 
neswar after a stay of eleven 
months. At that time the Master 
made a firm determination not to 
remain any longer in the domain 
of ‘ I’ and ‘Mine’ ; but to be absorb- 
ed in the unbroken consciousness 
of oneness with God, ». e., the 
highest state of Advaitic realisation. 
And when the attempt was made, 
the result was really wonderful. 
For the Master quickly transcended 
all sense of bodily existence— even 
the thoughts of eating, sleeping, 
cleansing etc-, would not occur to 
his mind. What to speak then of 
exchanging words with others ! In 
that mood neither the conscious- 
ness of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Mine ’ nor that of 
‘You’ and ‘Tours’ exists. It is 
devoid of the perception either of 
‘ two ’ or of ‘ one ’. For, indeed, 
how can there be the perception of 
oneness if there does not arise the 
idea of the existence of two? In 
that state the mind is perfectly 
tranquil, all modifications having 
been brought under complete con- 
trol. Only, “in the heart (of the 
wise one) there then arises the 
perception of that ‘Something’ 


which is eternal knowledge, pure 
bliss, incomparable, eternally free, 
actionless, as limitless as space, 
stainless, without distinction of 
subject and object, nay is beyond 
all Prakrit! and its modifications, 
being the all-pervading Brahman 
in essence’’ (Vivekichudamani). 
It is all bliss beyond time and 
space, bliss without name or form 
or any object for support. Only 
the incorporeal Self, being in its 
indescribable blissful state, remains 
then in a sort of transcendental 
consciousness which is beyond all 
phases of mental or intellectual 
perceptions. At that time the 
Master had a continuous experi- 
ence of that inexpressible mood 
which the scriptures speak of as 
“ the self delighting in the Self. ’’ 

The Wonderful Mental Gonstitutm 
of the Master 

The Master used to say that no 
worldly object or relation did stand 
in the way of his experiencing the 
Vedantic Nirvikalpa state. For, in 
his great yearning to attain the 
blessed feet of the Mother of the 
Universe he had successfully rooted 
out all desires for secular enjoy* 
ments. Indeed through his love for 
the Motherhe had got control over 
such desires, by exclaiming 
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« 0 Mother, do Thou take back Thy 
knowledge and Thy ignorance, Thy 
Dbarma and Thy Adhaima, Thy 
virtue and Thy vice, Thy honour as 
well as Thy dishonour, but endow 
me with genuine love and devotion 
towards Thy glorious feet! Do thou 
also vouchsafe unto me Thy blessed 
vision! ’’ Is it ever possible for ns 
to have even a glimpse of such one- 
pointed love and devotion? We 
may of course very often say with 
our lips, “ 0 Lord, do Thou accept 
all that I have.” But immediately 
afterwards, in the course of per- 
forming any action, we give op the 
idea of the Lord, consider every- 
thing to be ours and begin to specu- 
late upon probable gains or losses. 
We also run hither and thither 
worrying our minds with the 
thoughts of other people’s opinion 
about us. Often in contemplating 
upon our future we feel as if we are 
drifting helplessly in the midst of a 
vast and shoreless ocean. At other 
times, on the contrary, our minds 
ace lifted up in joy, and we feel 
within us a firm conviction that 
through our efforts we can bring 
about a revolution in the world — 
although not fully, at least to a 
great extent. The Master, how- 
ever, had no such deceptive mind 
as we have. No sooner had he ut- 
tered, “ 0 Mother, do Thou take 
back Thy own things ” than his 
mind dropped readily all further 
hankerings for them. After that, 
at no subsequent time would any 
idea cross his mind, such as, “ It 
has been already uttered. Now 
^’hat is to bo done ? Would I had 
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never told so.” Thus, whenever 
the Master made up his mind to 
offer anything to the Mother of the 
Universe, we invariably found that 
he could never again claim that 
thing as his own. 

The Master’s Devotion to Truth 

We wish to add something more 
about this attitude of the Master. 
It was impossible for him to utter 
such expressions as, “ Mother, here 
is Thy Truth and here is Thy false- 
hood — take them back,” although 
he could dedicate to Her, Dharma 
and Adharma, virtue and vice, 
good and evil, honour and dishon- 
our and all that pertains to the body 
and the mind. The reason was cited 
by the Master himself thus, “If 
the Truth bo forsaken in this man- 
ner, how can I maintain the truth 
that I have offered everything to the 
Mother of the Universe?” And 
indeed, what steadfast devotion to 
truth be had, although he had given 
up all 1 Whenever, for example, he 
would decide to go anywhere on a 
particular day, that very same day 
he was sure to be present there just 
at the right time. He could not also 
accept anything from persons other 
than those to whom he had pre- 
viously expressed his desire for such 
acceptance. Whenever, too, he 
would determine no longer to eat a 
particular thing or to do a parti- 
cular work, he could not afterwards 
eat that thing or do that work. The 
Master used to say, “ He who has 
got devotion to truth verily attains 
to the God of Truth. The Mother 
never allows the words of such a 
iviftn to turn out to be false.” 
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Indeed, countless were the instances 
we were able to observe in the 
Master’s life proving the truth of 
this statement ; and it will not be 
out of place to cite a few of them 
here. 

First Instance 

One day, at Dakshineswar, 
Gbpal’s mother, who possessed a 
supremely devotional temperament, 
had cooked food for the Master. 
Everything was ready and the 
Master sat down for his meal, but 
he found that the rice was a bit 
hard and not well boiled. At this 
he got irritated and said, ” How can 
1 eat this rice ? I shall never again 
take cooked rice from her.” All 
thought that these words were 
merely a threat to Gopal’s mother, 
meant to make her careful in future. 
How could it be possible for him 
not to take the food prepared by 
Gopal’s mother with whom he would 
behave so affectionately ? Moreover, 
they all thought that be would 
surely forgive her and that the 
matter would then have an end. 
But circumstances took an opposite 
turn. Shortly after the incident 
the Master got throat trouble 
which gradually increased and made 
it necessary for him to stop taking 


rice. Thus there was afterwards 
no further occasion for him to take 
cooked rice from Gopal’s mother I 

Second Instance 

One day the Master said in an 
ecstatic mood, “ Henceforth I shall 
not take anything other than 
Fayasam (rice boiled in milk and 
sweetened).” The Holy Mother at 
that time came there with the food 
for the Master. When she heard 
those words, she grew anxious as 
she knew full well that whatever 
words dropped from the Master’s 
lips would never prove false. She 
said to him, “ 1 shall cook for you 
fish soup and rice. You may take 
that. Why should you subsist on 
Fayasam alone ?” But being still 
in the same mood the Master 
repeated, ” NO) I shall take only the 
preparation of rice with milk and 
sugar.” Shortly after this he was 
attacked with throat disease and it 
became impossible for him to take 
vegetables or any of the usual prepa* 
rations. He bad thenceforth to 
live solely upon rice or barley mixed 
with milk and sugar (in strict 
accordance with what he had him- 
self ottered while in that ecstatic 
mood). 
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tjl^ Hindus often speak of the glorious 
past of their country and the 
spiritual culture they have inherited 
from the ancients. But our conduct 
often seems to show that these profos* 
sions are meant more as conventional 
expressions suited for public orations 
and newspaper articles than as genuine 
indications of our love and regard for 
our cultural heritage. For if one's love 
of an institution is to be measured by 
one's active interest in strengthening 
and perpetuating it, it is doubtful 
whether some sections of Hindus who 
show themselves off as the moat ardent 
champions of Hindu culture are really 
sincere in their professions. To say in 
one breath that the Hindu culture is 
great and glorious, and in the next 
to vehemently oppose the work of those 
who strive for its preservation, is a 
tactic whoso ino insistency seems to 
bo hidden only from the eye of one 
Ecction of orthodox Hindus. No move 
should bo made, they say, that would 
interfere in the least with the estab- 
lished social customs and practices of 
the land — customs and practices that 
have their sauotion in the Yedas, 
Puranas, Smritis, Ithihasas, Niban^ 
dbas and what not ; for that would be 
the surest way to the doatruction of 
Hindu culture, and their devoted hearts 
could not even boar the thought of it. 
But it is strange that these ohampions 
of Hindu Dharma, so vigilant that oven 
the most minor innovation oannot 
eacapo their notioe, should be entirely 
Unaware of the hostile forces that are 
uaaking breach after breach in the struc- 
ture of their sooiety,— whose efforts* 
Unless immediately cheeked, are sure 
to have very disastrous effects on 
Hinduism in the long run, 


Suoh are the thoughts that ooma to 
one's mind when one thinks of the 
agitation that is being carried on in 
the country by some Hindus who 
style themselves as orthodox against 
the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi for 
the abolition of uotoucbability and 
the admission of the Harijana (the 
erstwhile depressed Glasses) into the 
Hindu temples. They are busy quoting 
Sastras and invoking age-long practices 
in order to show that these necessary 
reforms are subversive of Hindu 
Dharma. One is led to wonder whioh 
of these is more remarkable— their 
narrowness of heart or their shortness 
of vision. Perhaps if they had known 
that these Harijans, whom they refuse 
to admit into temples, can easily 
find welcome in Mahomedan mosques 
and Christian Churches, and that a 
general movement of these classes 
towards Islam and Christianity is sure 
to have very serious consequences on 
Hindu religion and culture, they would 
have been less vooiferous and stub- 
born in opposing this consolidating 
move, Hccently some prominent leaders 
of this section sent messages of 
sympathy and encouragement to the 
Zamorin asking him not to yield to 
the olaims of Harijans to enter the 
temple of Guruvayur. If they had 
fully realised the oonsequenoes of 
the policy they advocate, we doubt 
whether they would have issued suoh 
messages. Kashmir is a land well- 
known to the Orthodox Hindu — a land 
that was once a seat of Hindu learning 
and oulturo where even Adi Sankarai 
t'ao great Guru and Aoharya had to 
go in order to establish his dootrine 
finally and to justify his olaim to be the 
master of all learning. But today if 
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following tho footstop? of this great 
Guru, these champions of orthodoxy were 
to go out for an All-India Dig-Vijaya. 
Kashmir is perhaps tho last place that 
they will have to visit. For about ninety 
percent of its population has now 
become Muslim, and no Council of 
Pandits awaits them there to contest 
^heir claim to sit on the seat reserved 
for the master of all knowledge 
(Sarvajna pitham). As recent events 
have shown, Hindu culture has little 
chance of survival in that land with its 
microscopic minority of Hindu popu- 
lation. The fate of Kashmir will per- 
haps be the fate of the rest of India too 
in the future, if the policy advocated 
by the orthodox champions of Varna- 
shrama Dharma were to be followed 
strictly for a few generations more. 
Hinduism will then certainly remain 
pure and undefiled, in printed books, 
for there will be few Hindus loft to 
defile it and hostile forces will usurp 
the very seats of the^^e defendants. 

In short, the alternatives that con- 
front the Hindus today are these : Do 
they want that India should remain 
predominantly Hindu in religion and 
culture, or do they like to see their 
race, culture and religion extinct in 
this land ? If they prefer the latter 
alternative, the best way fur it is being 
shown by the opponents of antl-un- 
touobability movement; but if they are 
for the survival of their oulture and 
religion, it is high time for them to 
take a decisive step for absorbing the 
Harijans into their fold. And what can 
be a more definite move in this direc- 
tion than the opening of the Hindu 
temples for them? Due to the dis- 
union among the Hindus and the nar- 
rowness of the privileged classesi large 
numbers of the lower strata of society 
have been leaving tho Hindu fold and 
becoming Ghiristians and Maho- 
medans in thq expecliatioa of im- 


proved social status. As a result the 
census figures of India for the past 
several decades have been showing 
a marked decline in the number of 
Hindus and a corresponding inorease iu 
that of other religionists. It oan be 
safely predicted that if this movement 
were to go on nnohecked for another 
fifty years, the four orores of untouch- 
able Hindus and the equally large 
number of hill tribes will . be wholly 
absorbed by Islam and Christianity and 
Hinduism and Hindu oulture will 
consequently oaase to have popular 
support in the land of their birth. 
Pandits argue that temples exist be- 
cauao of the Sasbras and that these 
Sastras prohibit the entry of certain 
classes of Hindus into them. But they 
little realise that there are temples and 
Sastras in India because there arc still 
Hindus inhabiting this country, and 
that if they become extinct by the 
constant secession of its oppressed and 
disoontontei soctious, a time will 
soon como when both the Sastraj a-ii 
tho temples will automatically dis- 
appear from this country. For every 
Booosslon means not merely a sup- 
porter loss but invariably an adversary 
more- The situation is one which 
demands more of common sense and 
practical wisdom than of vain Sastrio 
knowledge and inherited prejudicos. 
Tho question that faces us today is 
this : are we going to make some very 
necessary adjustments in ouc social 
system or arc wc going to bring about 
the disruption of our society and our 
Dharma both of which wo seoin to 
cherish so much ? The time has come 
when a clear and deoisive answer can 
no longer be delayed. 

The seriousness of the situation will 
bo understood only when one studios 
the statistios relating to tho growth of 
the different religious communities in 
this country for the last fifty years. 
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When the British Government estab- 
lished itself in this land the Hindus 
formed 80 per cent of India's popula- 
tion* In 1872 their proportion came 
down to 73*07 per cent and the latest 
census figures show that it has further 
come down to 68'2 per cent. In other 
words the proportionate strength of the 
Hindus to the other religionists has de- 
creased by nearly 15 per cent. During 
1871—81 the Hindus inoreasod by 27'6 
per cont, the Muslims by 24 per cant, 
the Christians by 107 per cent. During 
1881—91 the Hindus increased by 
10*5 per cent, the Muslims by 14*4 
per cent and the Christians by 27‘9 per 
cont. During 1901 — 11 the Hindus 
inoreasod by 5 per cent, the Muslims 
by 6*6 per cent and the Christians by 
22 6 per cont. And to crown this deci- 
dedly bad record for the Hiuduo, the 
census figures for 1911—21 show a 
(leorease of 4 per cent in their numbers 
as against an increase of 5*1 per cent 
among Muslims and 22*6 per oant 
among Christians. It is significant to 
note that talking the whole period ex- 
tending from 1881 to 1921, while the 
Hindus increased from 17*8 million to 
21*7 million, the Muslims rose from 
51 million to G'9 million and the 
Cbristians from *2 million to 4*8 mil- 
lion. Nothing is so remarkable in these 
figures as the phenomenal rise in the 
number of Christians. Whereas they 
formed *7 per oent of India’s population 
in 1871, they were nearly 1*5 per oent 
by 1921, or in other words they had 
increased by 114 per oent. And the 
most recent census figures for 1921 — 31 
show a further inorease of 38 per 
cent among them. A study of the 
details of the oonaua figures in different 
provinces will show that in some 
places in certain decades the Christians 
have increased by such high figures 
as 200, 400, 800 and even 1.134 per 
oent. 


Do the orthodox Hindus, who oppose 
the temple-entry of Harijans and send 
telegrams and memorials of protest to 
Viceroys and Governors, spsnd even a 
moment’s thought over the serious posi- 
tion revealed by those census figures ? 
Ha\e they adopted any measure to 
cheek this great movement of popula- 
tion away from the fold of Hinduism ? 
Every one knows what a clean record 
they have to their credit in this matter. 

It is quite oleir that the phenomenal 
inorease in the number of Christiana and 
the comparatively smaller increase in 
that of the Muslims are wholly duo to 
the conversion of the lower strata of 
Hindu society, especially of the depress- 
ed classes and the animists inhabiting 
the hilly regions. The propagandists 
of those two aggressive religions, 
especially of Christianityi have spread 
all over the country and are appealing 
chiefly to these submerged classes whom 
the pollution- fearing Hindus have 
kept at a safe distance for the past seve- 
ral centuries without oonsoiously doing 
anything to improve their cultural 
condition. We shall give a brief account 
below of the activities, organisation and 
resources of the various agencies work- 
ing in this country for the conversion 
of the Hindus. For it will further 
show how Hinduism will have to meet 
with muoh greater loss than it over 
incurred in the past, if the Hindu 
society fails to bring the Harijans into 
a olosor bond of union with it without 
any further delay. 

The Muslim propaganda in the 
country is done in a silent fashion 
compared to that of the Christians. 
Bub it is none the less efleotiye. The 
Muslims are missionary by tempera- 
ment and every important mosque is 
an efficient institution for the pro- 
pagation of Islam. But . besides this 
general maohinery for propaganda. 
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there are several seots and sooiatiea 
working speolally for the oonveraion of 
Hindus to Islam. Among these may 
be mentioned the Wahabis, the Ahil e« 
Quran, the Naturalis and the Ahama- 
diyas. In addition there are several 
Madrashas and Tabbligh eentrea in 
different parts of India working for the 
spread of Islam. Many of the Sufi 
oentres have also become seats of 
active propaganda. Kwaja Hassan 
Nizami, the head of one of the biggest 
of these oentres. has an elaborate and 
subtle scheme for the propagation of 
Islam. He wants to address himself 
chiefly to the aboriginal tribes, the 
depressed classes and the Hindu 
widows. Some of the Muslim mission- 
aries carry on their propaganda by 
playing upon the fears and supersti- 
tious beliefs of the Hindus. In the 
past the Khoja community of which 
H. H. The Aga Khan is the head, was 
formed of Hindu converts who wore 
made to believe that the Aga Khan is 
the tenth incarnation of Vishnu. Simi- 
larly there is a movement in the 
Kannada country today, headed by a 
Muslim who professes himself to bo an 
incarnation of Basava, the founder of 
the Vira Saiva sect* It is said that 
many Vira Saivas are becoming his 
followers. 

If we turn to the activities of 
Christian missions in India, we find a 
more formidable force arrayed against 
Hindu society. The missionary work 
of the Christians has the support of all 
the pious people of the West, and the 
resources in men and money at the 
back of the movement is therefore 
immense. Besides the ecclesiastical 
establishments for the ministration of 
British civil and military ofHoers, the 
number of Protestant Missionary Socie- 
ties working in India are as follows : 
7 Anglican Missionary Societies with 
five Sisterhoods. 2 Associations of the 


Church of England, 8 Baptist Societies, 
7 Presbyterian Societies, 7 Congre- 
gational Societies, 19 All-India Mis- 
sions, 5 (Jndenominational Missions, 7 
Lutheran Societies, 4 Methodist Socie- 
ties, and besides all the^e, the ever- 
active Salvation Army with its splendid 
organisation. The important Protest- 
ant Missionary Societies have on the 
whole 43,937 workers in the pastoral, 
educational, medical and other depart- 
ments of their activity. The total 
number of villages they administer 
comes to 40,166. The total number of 
educational institutions under them U 
13.481, while their medical departments 
run 691 hospitals with 4.575 beds. 

Apart from these Protestant Socie- 
ties, the Boman Catholic Church has 
its own organisation and activities. It 
administers 34 districts with 1,482 
residential stations having 2,818 priests, 
22 seminaries for secular clergy accom- 
modating 750 students, and 9 semi- 
naries for regular clergy. There are 
in all 89 Orders — 14 of priests, 12 of 
Brothers, and 63 of Sisters. There are 
16 institutions for Brothers and Cate- 
chists, 43 for nuns and lady teachers, 
197 orphanages, 15 colleges, 142 secon- 
dary schools and a very large number 
of primary schools. In addition to 
those two main seotions of Christian 
institutions, there are 15 other special 
missions like the Bible League, Medi- 
cal Missionary Association, Christian 
Literature Society, Temrerance Union, 
etc. 

Wo have given this rough account of 
the activities of Missionary Societies in 
India not because we entertain any 
jealousy or malioe towards them — for 
the Missionarioa are quite right in 
working for the uplift of those whom 
the Hindus neglect — , but because these 
are facts which our Hindu brethren, 
especially those who are agitating 
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ftgaicBt the temple* entry movement 
ought to know. For it will be the best 
instrument to disillnaion them, and to 
show that flourishing quotations from 
gmritis and Agamas is no longer capa- 
ble of saving the Tlindu Dbarma. What 
with this tremendous activity of Mis- 
sionary Societies and what with the 
general apathy and suicidal conserva- 
tism of the Hindus, is there any won- 
der in the 114 per cent increase of the 
Christians and the decline of the 
Uindus from 80 to 68 per cent in the 
total population of India ? The state- 
ments of the Missionaries themselves 
show that these mass conversions into 
Christianity take place from the ranks 
of Hindu untouchables, and that the 
prime motive of these converts is the 
prospect of improving their social and 
economic conditions. The proceedings 
of the Church Missionary Society says; 
“That the Parayan should desire to 
escape from the social slough to which 
Hinduism has confined him is perfectly 
laudable ; it is natural that he should 
look for, and fortunate that he should 
find in the Missionary, some one who 
has the power and the will to assist 
him to the accomplishment of his 
desire. Absolute famine very probably 
does give the final impetus in many 
oaaoa. Again^ to become Christian un* 
doubtedly means a rise in social scale 
and it is this which some of the inquire 
ers desire rather than pardon and peace 
of God.’* Dr. Whitehead, lately Bishop 
of Madras, says : " Ninety years ago 
it was almost the universal opinion 
among the leading Missionaries in India 
and their supporfers at Home that the 
ioaportant thing to do for the spread of 
Christianity was to educate the Brah- 
°iiG8 and the high caste Hindus in 
cities and towns, so that, when they 
Were converted, Ohristian truth might 
sptead out from the cities to the viUagoa 
I permeate downwards from the top 
47 


to the bottom of society. Experienoa 
has proved that Christianity is destined 
to spread in India in exactly the oppo- 
site way. The Christian ohuroh has 
been steadily and rapidly built up, not 
in the cities and towns, but in the re- 
mote village districts and mainly 
among the poor outoastes.'* Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the out- 
castea of Hindu society are being 
gathered into the fold of the Church at 
the rate of 2.000 a week.*’ He expects 
this rate to increi.8e much more in the 
future. “Today,” he remarks, “ it is a 
mass movement, tomorrow it will be 
an avalanche.” There is nothing to 
falsify this prediction, unless the 
Hindus make a determined effort to 
rid the country of the curse of untouoh- 
ability. 

It is certain that Hinduism can not 
stand this drain for an indefinitely 
long time. The question therefore is 
what the no- changers among the ortho- 
dox Hindus are going to do to put a 
stop to this slow disintegration of their 
religion and society. Often wa bear 
their valiant vocal defence of the 
Sastras, but what line of defence 
are they going to take for the pro- 
tection of their society, without 
which neither the Sastras nor the 
temples have any ohanoe of survival 
in the country? As yet they have 
not come forward with any positive 
plan of their own. They refuse Harijans 
admission into temples on the plea that 
their standard of oleanliness is not 
sufficiently high. But have they dona 
anything to teach them cleanly habits ? 
Shunning them as walking carrion is 
not certainly the way to raise 
them to the cultural standard re- 
quired of persons who want to worship 
in temples. If, bide by side with pro- 
testing against the right of Harijans for 
temple-entry, these spiritual heads and 
their followers bad devoted at least a 
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part of their immense resouroes to the 
uplift of Harijans, their oonsoientious 
objections would have appeared in a 
more favourable light. But with no 
such redeeming feature to their credit 
their present outcry against untouoha- 
bility makes them the greatest enemies 
of Hinduisns in spite of what they may 
say of their devotion to the Sastras and 
the traditions of Hinduism. 

But this necessary work of reform 
and uplift, which the so-called lovers 
of Sanatana Dharma refuse to do, has 
been taken up by the rest of the Hin- 
dus who rather like to see their religion 
survive than witness its death from the 
self-injeoted poison of untouchability. 
The organisation of the Untouchability 
League under the presidentship of Mr. 
Birla is one of the most healthy moves 
that Hindu society has made iu re- 
oent times. The League seeks not ouly 
to remove any bar in civic matters 
which operates to the detriment of the 
down-tzodden sections of our people," 
but also " to bring about such a radical 
change in the very mentality of caste 
Hindus that they will, as a matter of 
course, treat the liarijaas as equals." 
The League has its central olhce at 
Delhi while Provincial Boards are to be 
formed in each of the 22 provinces 
comprising the whole of India. For 
actual work the country is divided into 
184 Units, each Provincial Board guid- 
ing the Units lying within its limits. 
Each Unit is to have two itinerant 
workers who are to move about the 
villages and do the twofold work of 
(a) Propaganda (i* e., learning the 
oonditions of life and the needs of the 
Harijans by actually moving among 
them, and also persuading the higher 
caste Hindus to give equal treatment to 
them), and {b) Uplift (u e„ to attend 
to the educational needs of Harijans 
by arranging to send boy s, and if possible 


adults, to sohools and providing them 
with books and other requirements, to 
improve their economic condition by 
starting cottage iniustries and co- 
operative societies, and to insist oq 
public roads, wells, sohools, temples eto, 
being thrown open to them). Aoeording 
to the scheme, o«oh Unit will require the 
modest amount of Bs. 3,000 per year, 
of which at least half the amount will 
have to be oollooted looaHy while the 
other half will be contributed by the 
Provincial Board, if necessary, Proviu- 
oial Boards are to oolleot funds on 
their own account, anl if they have 
surplus after meeting the expensed of 
their o£Qoo and the Units under their 
charge, they are to oontribute the same 
to the Central Board of the League. 
Towards the expenses of the Provincial 
Boards which are not self-supporting 
or have no surplus, the Central Board 
will oontribute according to thoir 
needs, but not exceeding 50 per cent 
of thoir expenditure. Besides relying 
on the Provincial Boards, the Central 
Board will raise money on its own ao* 
count also. Aceording to the calcula- 
tion of the League the total amount re- 
quired for the whole of India for the 
working of the scheme is G lakhd of 
rupees per year. For the 4 croros of the 
Harijans all over the country tins is a 
very modest amount. 

The formation of the League and the 
vigorous agitation for the abolition 
of untouchability all over the country 
augur well for the future of Hinduism. 
The moral conscience of a largo section 
of people has been stirrod to its very 
depths, and the conviction seems to be 
gaining ground that Hinduism carmofc 
survive unless it is freed from the curse 
of untouchability. It is hoped that 
even those who oppose the movamenli 
now will be soon convinced of its oesir- 
ability whan they become aware o 
the aotual state of affairs in the country* 
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The SU 00088 of tho movetnent now sooms the cultural elevation of the Harijans 
(lo be only a question of time* And through tho dissemination of the truths 
once it has oome to a successful ooursoi of Hindu religion and philosophy 
must begin the much greater work of among them. 

SWAMI EAMAKRISIINANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHER 

By Sister Devamata 


VI 

^HE Spanish Carmelite monk and 
1;^? mystic, St. John of tho Cross, 
declares in hia “ Spiritual Maxima** : 

" Faith is the greatest shelter of the 
80 ul.” It was in this safe shelter that 
Swami Eamakrishnananda sought re- 
fuge, If storms of doubt ever overtook 
him, he weathered them in silence and 
alone. He never made them known to 
ofchorg. His faith seemed imprognablo, 
whatever the stress of circumstance. As 
a youth, when ho was froquonting tho 
Brabmo-Samaj, ho had been assailed by 
vague questicnings ; but the touch of 
Sri Bamakriabna* s thought had dispel- 
led them, almost without words. Tests 
ha had, and severe ones. There wore 
moments in his public life when it 
seemed as if the Master had abandoned 
him, leaving him to the moroy of an 
indiilerent multitude, but he did not 
waver. One occaoion I recall, which 
tried his trust so bitterly that he buried 
his face in his hands and as he cried 
aloud for release, great heroic tears 
trickled through hia fingers ; yet he 
never doubted the one on whom he 
called. 

Faith was to Swami Bamakrishna- 
nanda the basic support of all spiritual 
living. Without it, he believed, there 
could be no true devotion, no higher 
vision, no life even. “ Faith in God is 
the foundation of all life, both spiritual 
and physical,** he said one day* If you 


should put faith in God on one side and 
the Lord of the whole universe on the 
other, 1 would take faith in God. Bless- 
ed is tho man who has faith. He is 
the happiest of men, because he is free 
from all anxiety. We are all only 
puppets in tho hands of God. Whan we 
understand this, all pride and ambition, 
all vanity and egotism, go. For that 
reason is the man blessed who has 
faith, because he has realised his puppet 
nature.** 

One evening when there wore several 
visitors at tho Mylapora Math, one of 
them asked : “ How can we got such 
faith as Prahlada had ?” The Swami 
replied ; " The more you can purify 
yourself, the more that faith will oome. 
Although Prahlada was put into boiling 
oil, although he was thrown under the 
foot of a mad elephant and over the 
highest precipioo, ha was not hurt, be- 
cause of his faith. But it was nob 
blind faith that he had. It was a faith 
based on realisation; and if you have 
the same faith, you will be more power- 
ful than tho whole universe. Nobbing 
can put you down. 

*‘ Our faith is too faltering. Few of 
us believe in God all the time. As 
long as we have throe or four rupeos in 
our pocket wo think wo can depend on 
ourselves. Only when the last anna is 
gone and wo do not know whore to get 
another, do wo begin to trust in God. 
But the man who depends on himself 
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is nover safe, while the man who has 
perfect faith in God is never in 
danger." 

A kindling devotion was the natural 
outgrowth of a faith suoh as Swami 
Bamakrishnananda possessed.Ilis name, 
whioh was that of his Master, bore 
witness to it. By his own fervour was 
he baptized, a baptism of fire. It 
burned through and through him. One 
felt the glow of it even at his approach. 
Defcaohed he might be, but never luke- 
warm. He gave no quarter to indo- 
lent indifference. Man must love God 
with his whole soul and mind and 
heart if he love Him at alL To give 
his own words : “ If you would find 
that Supreme Reality whioh lies be- 
hind all these hollow unrealities, you 
must be wholly devoted to It. You 
must worship the living God with your 
whole heart and give up the worship of 
things that die. You must feel the 
utter hollowness of everything but 
Truth, as Nachiketas did. Wealth, 
kingdoms, enjoyments, power, were 
to him nothing — less than zero. Ho 
wanted nothing but Truth and Truth 
was bound to come to him. You 
must have the same firm conviction 
about the hollowness of the material 
world and seek God with undivided de- 
votion ; then He will surely come to 
you." 

The Swami accepted no compromise 
and asked none of God. There could 
bo no bartering for the treasures of 
spiritual vision and union with the 
Divine. One avenue alone lay open to 
their attainment. There is but one 
Yoga and that is devotion," ho said to 
mo one day. “ The Karmi may say that 
he attains the Supreme by non-attach- 
ment or Vairagyam ; the Jnani, that he 
gets there by the path of discrimina- 
tion ; and the Baja- Yogi by the path of 
concentration. But if the Karmi has 
not devotion in bis practice of non-at- 


tachment ; or the Jnani, in his discri. 
mination; or the Baja- Yogi, in his 
concentration ; he will not realise his 
Ideal. Devotion is the only means for 
all." 

Some one asked : "What kind of de- 
votion takes us to God ? '* The Swami 
replied, " The child's devotion to the 
mother." " But is that a rational way 
to reach Him?" "How long do you rea. 
son ? So long as you haVo not arrived 
at a conclusion," was the Swami'g 
quick answer. " Why does the baby go 
to the mother ? Because it has reason- 
ed out that she is the best friend it has. 
And why do you go to God ? Because 
you have reasoned out that He and no 
one else oan help you. So as the baby 
goes to its mother, you turn to God.” 

Another person present} put the ques- 
tion : " What is meant in the Gita by 
steadfastness in devotion ? " " Sfccadi- 
nesi in devotion," the Swami said, 
" means that though you may bo biuy 
with many things, still your mind is 
always turned toward God. You may 
not foel the same ardour always, but so 
long as the hunger for devotion to God 
is there, you are steady in devotion.” 

Swami Bamakrishnananda’s ardour 
of devotion appeared unvarying, and it 
carried him with irresistible force to 
complete surrender. Ho yielded him- 
self utterly to the Ideal and novor was 
there a more willing captive. Surren- 
der meant to him the culminating 
triumph of all spiritual effort. Si'i 
Krishna and other great Teachers have 
taught many different ways of going to 
God, " he declared, " but in the on^ 
they threw all aside and said simply . 

* Have complete self- surrender*. With- 
out absolute self-abnegation no one 
oan realise God. You must know that 
of yourself you oan do nothing. Gnt*l 
you recognise this, realisation of Go 
will not come. If a man is able to 000 
things as they should be seen 
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analyse himself properly, he will under- 
gtand that he is wholly in the hands 
of a Higher Power. Then he says : 

* When man’s vanity is puffed up by 
name, fame, importance, wealth, ho has 
no hope to reach Thee, O Lord. Thou 
oomest to those who have none else to 
call their own. Thou belongest to the 
poor, the lowly, to those who have 
nothing in this world. Come to me, 
0 Lord I All I have is Thine. It 
never was mine. Thou art all my 
wealth.’ ” 

Surrender was a favourite theme 
with the Swami. He recurred to it 
constantly and whenever he talked on 
it. his words burned deep into the 
heart. Spiritual fruition would come, 
be believed, only to him who had the 
desire and the power to yield himself 
up wholly captive. All must be given 
if all was to be received* " Man is too 
often afraid to surrender, ” ho said to 
me one evening. " Ho thinks he will 


lose something ; but he is never a loser 
when he gives himself absolutely to 
the Lord, Only when he is guided by 
God does he cease to blunder, because 
then God works through his handsi 
sees through his eyes, speaks with his 
tongue, and he becomes a perfect 
instrument in the Hands of God. He 
is directed by God in everything. 

“ Pray to God constantly : * 0 Lord, 
Grant that I may know my own 
nothingness and that Thou art all in 
all. Help me to realise that I am a 
mere instrument in Thy Hand and that 
all is done by Thee- ’ When a man 
comes to understand this, he is truly 
happy because he feels secure- He 
knows all bis actions are guided by 
God, Who will never misdirect him. 
The man who acta on his own respon- 
sibility is sure to make mistakes, but 
the man who surrenders everything to 
God always aots wisely. ” 


THE SYSTEM OF RAMANUJA WITH SIDE-LIGHTS 
ON THOSE OF MADHYA AND SANKARA * 

By K- A, Krkhmbicamy Aiyer, B,A, 

Introduction 


HE controversy between idealism 
(•1 0 and realism is as old as philo- 
sophy itself. In the West, Idealism 
scored a number of notable victories 
under the leadership of Kant, Hegel, 
Locke, Berkeley, Mill, Croce, Gentile 
Gto., while Realism, although it often 
sustained defeats, never altogether lost 
her hold on the common minds. The 
pendulum of thought is again swinging 
towards Realism, mainly as the result 
uf the marvellous advance of physical 
Bcience. In America Pragmatism, Now 
Hoalism and Behaviourism have be- 


come the cultured cults ; and in 
England, the decisive views of thinkers 
like Bertrand Russel and others are 
distinctly opposed to Idealism, which 
is rapidly retracing its stops before the 
aggressive march of its opponents. 
Realism and Pluralism have once again 
regained their lost induonoe ; and, 
supported by the dominant voices of 
the scientists, are likely to hold the 
field for a long time to come. 

In India the history of philosophlo 
movement presents a similar speotaclo. 
Sankara's monism was keenly opposed 


* The substance of a payer read at the 8tli Bession of Indian Philosophical Gougresa, Mysore, 
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by Bamannja and Madhva, and after 
these and through the induenoe of their 
writings, a number of scholastio think- 
ers reopened the polemical warfare 
between Illusionism and Bealism which 
has continued down to the present day. 
Between Physical Science and Philo- 
sophical speculation a most intimate 
relation exists, and new discoveries in 
the one must lead to inevitable reper- 
cussions in the sphere of the other, 
affecting more especially Bealism and 
Bealistio theology. The old notions of 
substance, cosmic time, infinite space, 
and universal causality must undergo 
revision, and the world of Science 
recede farther and farther from the 
world of ordinary perception. The 
claims of consciousness as a basic or 
independent entity must be re-examin- 
ed, and many sanctified myths of 
religion abandoned once for all. The 
idea of revelation must submit to 
modification, and its autborltativoncss 
limited and narrowed. Every form of 
faith must pass through a fire-bath of 
fact and verification; and no one school, 
however ancient or numerous, can 
afford to stand still, if it is to convince 
culture, or influence life. The inner 
realm (Psychological or psychic), as 
well as the outer, spread before us in 
Time and Space, has to be studied with 
care, and the now truths so discovered 
must replace the old dogmas. The very 
slogan of the modern thinkers is ' no 
absolute truth.' Truths emerge in ex- 
perience, and are tentative, subject to 
verification. The universal laws so- 
called are only generalised experience 
condensed into formulas, which are 
not eternal, but enjoy a brief vogue. 
Experience must continue to determine 
knowledge, and observation oast it into 
inevitable new moulds.Modern Thought 
denies it finality. 

Philosophy is thus driven into a 
corner by science, and its power and 


ambition relentlessly oonflned to a very 
narrow groove, the dubious and 
dangerous groove of sheer faith or 
assumption. It would therefore be not 
only profitable but necessary to re- 
examine the foundations of Theologies 
and systems of Thought whioh have 
long enjoyed popularity, and to reassosa 
their strength and firmness ; and more 
than any other the pretentions of 
Vedanta as the Science of Beality. 

Hinduism, as a Beligion or a Philo- 
Bophy, must faoe the storm of modern 
research and mere old Shibboleths or 
papal bulls can scarcely help to lengthen 
her life by a single day. Beliefs hid in 
the dark corners of the heart must be 
dragged out in the open arena of dia- 
cnaaioQ, and their basis, either scrip- 
tural or traditional, subjected to the 
severo sorutiny of Beason and ex- 
perience. Pacts must overthrow fanciog; 
and faiths, divested of their imaginative 
elements, be roinstallo l in the hearts of 
men. 

Idealism is comparatively more 
secure against the deadly onsIaUfflifcs 
of Science. As it deals with mind and 
its creations, — tho idoa3,“-it noo 1 noli 
come into serious conflict with tho pro- 
gress of empirical knowledge. On tbo 
contrary, for Bealism the contest is 
unequal and fatal. In India, it is 
bard to distinguish between a reli- 
gion and its philosophy. They are so 
intertwined that thoologioal doctrines 
are defended on philosophical grounds 
and philosophical truths are assumed on 
theological authority. lu Europo secu- 
lar thought was long ago emancipatod 
to a large extent from the leading- 
strings of Beligion, but in this coun- 
try wo have yet to achieve that inde- 
pendence, without, of course, projudica 
to tho interests of truth, and in perfoob 
harmony with tho declarations o 
Science. I consider it therefore a 
necessary, though not a Habt, task o 
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review the poaitlon of Hinda Bealism 
AS it prevails at present, and 1 ohoose 
the Bohool of Bamanuja for my purpose, 
not only beoause it is typical of all 
realistio thought of our own day but 
beoause it has a philosophical import- 
ance of its own. Many of my oberva- 
tions may equally apply to Madhva 
whose Bealism is less oompromising, 
and far more developed in detail than 
Bamanuja’s. Few modern oonoepts 
have advanced farther than Madhva’s in 
pushing Bealism to its ultimate issues. 

Bamanuja {1019—1130 A-D.) 

Bamanuja's interpretation of the 
Brahma Sutras marks a schism from 
the long established School of Sankara. 
Like Madhva after bim, he rejected the 
theory of Maya or Illusion and fought 
for the maintenance of the realities and 
distinctions of common life. The majo- 
rity of people had suffered the doctrine 
of Maya to sit like a nightmare on 
their beliefs* On the one hand, the 
Vedas declared in unambiguous terms 
the Unity of Brahman, and Pantheism 
seemed to be the sanctioned creed. On 
the other hand, facts of experience elo« 
quently demanded reooguition of multi- 
plicity and real distinctions. The spirit 
of the times cried for a teacher who 
could release the human mind from 
the horrid grip of Illusionisra, and re- 
habilitate life with joy and beauty. 
Neither the dicta of the Vedas should 
be disallowed, nor the pronouncements 
of common sense denounced. Bamanuja 
came to fulfil these conditions. By his 
extraordinary intellect, skill in dialec- 
tics and wide learning, he succeeded in 
giving a new orientation to the Vedic 
teaching, and his Sri Bhashya is the 
remarkable product of his extraordinary 
intellect. He agreed with Sankara 
that the prevailing tone of the Upani- 
shads was Monistic, but" denied the 
Monism that necessitated an Illusion- 
ism as an inevitable drag. 


The history of Southern India shows 
that the Hindu Community during this 
period was in the midst of a religious 
ferment. Sankara's doctrines, pitched 
too high for the common mind, were 
misunderstood and misapplied. Bare 
scholars mused in corners on the ethe- 
rial oneness which nearly benumbed 
their faculties. The metaphysical truths 
were thrown into syllogistic forms till 
they were reduced to intellectual 
abstraotions.Forvently religious natures 
found in them nothing to comfort or 
cheer them, k reaction followed. The 
Puranas and the epics were read with 
avidity. Idol worship and temples ac- 
quired a new interest. Miracles were 
readily believed in, and every deity was 
clothed with attributes most agreeable 
to the devotees. Theism triumphed and 
metaphysics amused only the erudite 
few, A new society known as that of 
the Bhagavatas, which must have long 
existed in the country unknown and 
secluded, now suddenly became popular 
and active. Its members were still not 
numerous but they were soattered over 
large areas, and the cult broke through 
barriers of casta and custom. In im- 
portant centres liks Conjeevaram and 
Sri Baugam, men belonging to this 
group formed organisations and held 
private meetings at which belief in a 
Personal God was expounded ; devout 
songs were sung, and stories were re- 
lated of extraordinary religious experi- 
ences. Every one was encouraged to 
hold oommunion with God, and eagerly 
believed that his life was under the 
personal care of the deity he adored. 
This olass soon became a brotherhood, 
a set of freemasons who, though all 
poor, were ready to fly to the help of 
their brother when he was in trouble 
and even to lay down their lives 
for their glowing faith. They were 
known to the outside world as 
Yaishnavas. 
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Among the members of this faith, the 
most renowned at the time for the 
parity of his life and the loftiness of his 
teaching was a poor Non-Brahmin called 
Tirukkacbchi Nambi (Devotee of Con- 
jeevaram). He was reputed to be so 
holy as to be able to hold tete-a-tete 
talks with God Varadat the idol repre- 
senting Vishnu. It was but natural 
that Bamanuja whose devout nature 
sympathised with the beliefs of all 
pious men. irrespective of birth or de- 
nomination, soon became an admirer of 
this holy man, and was admitted to the 
secret brotherhood. It was equally natu- 
ral that when he found his mind torn 
between his allegiance to the Vedas and 
his craving to re-establish the realities 
of life, he communicated his doubts to 
the Nambi ; and obtained from the 
latter a promise that he would place 
the question before the deity at his 
next meeting, and report the result. 
This was no sooner proposed than 
carried out* Bamanuja to his infinite 
relief learned that the deity upheld the 
distinctions of life, and that of the soul 
from Brahman. This incident in the 
life of Bamanuja might appear insigni* 
ficant to us< but the times were peculiar 
and highly charged with the spirit and 
enthusiasm of theistic revival, when 
visions, prophecies, oracles, dreams 
and miracles were the order of the day. 

Meanwhile, things were taking a 
new turn at Sri Bangam. Yamuna- 
charya, the Head of the Vaishnava 
Brotherhood, who was on his death- bed 
sent a messenger to bring young Bama- 
nuja to Sri Bangam. His intention 
was to utilise the intellectual gifts of 
Bamanuja for the advancement of the 
cause of the Sri Vaishnava cult, which 
he was sure would be safe in Eima- 
nujas hands. Bamanuja hastened to 
Sri Bangam, only to find himself, alas, 
a few hours too late. The saint had 
died. Bimanuia keenly regretted the 


loss of a chance of meeting the saint 
while still alive, but he noticed a re- 
markable circumstance. Of the right 
fingers of the dead body three were 
bent. What could it mean ? Did the 
saint intend thereby that he had three 
objects to be fulfilled by Bamanuja ? 
Believing in the probability of his con- 
jecture, he cried out aloud with all the 
fervour of his soul : “ 0 Great Saint, I 
am ready to carry out you^ commands, 
I make this vow to that effect, before 
all. Is the writing of a Commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras, according to the 
Bhagavata school, one of your wishes?” 
He paused for a response. One of the 
fingers slowly straightened out. lie 
then put two more questions and the 
other fingers similarly straightened out. 
Bamanuja’s highest ambition was now 
realisod. He found himself at the head 
of a community of religious men whom 
he could serve with all his zeal and 
capacity. Ho unreservedly placed his 
genius and learning at thoir disposal, 
and the Sri Bhashya was the glorious 
outcome. 

To understand clearly the causes that 
led to the promulgation of the three 
different systems of thought and belief 
on the part of Sankara, Bamanuja and 
Madhva, it is fundamental to bear in 
mind their several attitudes towards 
Truth. Sankara relied on experience 
and reason as the only guides to an 
understanding of Truth and found his 
conclusions marvellously confirmed in 
the Upanishads. Bamanuja and Madhva 
on the other hand, started with an im- 
plicit faith in the Vedio utterances 
interpreted in the light of practical lifOi 
and employed reason to justify that 
faith. Their prooedurd was diametri- 
cally opposed to and thoir conclusions 
poles asunder from, those of Sankara. 
To ascertain Truth, Sankara studied 
life with a perspicacity sharpened by 
learning. Ha thus cleared the ground 
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lor an original and oonrageons intorpra- 
tation of the Upanishads, laying aside 
even tradition when it clashed with his 
direct derivation of Truth from univer- 
sal experience. The other two thinkers 
assumed their Principles. God and the 
Individual Soul, as revealed by the 
Vedas, and troubled themselves no 
further to place them on a rational 
basis. They both interprebed the scrip, 
tures so as to harmonise with the 
realities and distinctions of common 
life. Madhva supported pluralism 
while Ramanuja agreeing with him sub- 
sbautially. invested his system with a 
mouistie garb by explaining that the 
souls and the material world are the 
body of God, so that there is one only 
Reality, God, of whom the rest are 
parts. Reality is one organic whole. 
In this respect Ramanuja's idea comes 
nearer to the Vedic Teaching which 
constantly lays emphasis on Unity, 
while Madhva has to explain away the 
Unity as figurative. 

Much of the reasoning employed by 
Ramanuja and Madhva to establish the 
superiority of Vishnu over Siva is un- 
interesting to a modern. The Brahma 
Butras treat of the Neuter Brahman", 
and the commentators may break each 
other*s heads over the question whether 
Vishnu or Siva was meant by the 
term. Badarayana, the author of the 
Sutras, coolly leaves it as a bone of 
contention among the succeeding theo- 
logians. Sankara finds that it serves 
his purpose admirably, as in his system 
both personal and impersonal concepts 
of Reality are provided with their pro- 
Por places. On the whole, all the three 
*gree in the following points:— (1) that 
^ man should not be decoyed by sen- 
soal pleasures ; (2) that life on earth is, 
the best, full of woes ; and (3) that 
roedom from birth and death is to be 
^on only by control of passions, acts of 
ovotion, aelf-saerifioe, renunciation 
48 


and True Knowledge. All the three 
stress the need of seonring Divine Qraoe 
by a holy life free from attaohment. 

Doctrines 

Stripped of sectarian dogmas, Rama* 
nuja*8 teachings may be summed up as 
follows : — There is one God and he is a 
Personal Being. He is the only Reality. 
He must be regarded as embodied, the 
individual souls and inert matter 
forming his body. As, in common life, 
the soul is connected with a body, so is 
the Supreme Being wearing, in his turn, 
the souls and matter as His body, Ha 
is all-powerful, ominisoient and all* 
meroiful. He has infinite auspioious 
qualities, and He and His constituent 
body are, down to the very atom, eter. 
nal. By Himself He is changeless but 
His body undergoes periodical swelling 
and shrinking which correspond to 
Creation and DissoUuion-^prooeSBeu 
which Ho allows foi* His sport, Tho soul, 
as well as matter, is subjeot to this ex* 
pansion and oontiraobion. During tho 
expansion, each soul becomes embodied; 
and, aoeording to individual Karma, 
passes through birth and death till, 
through knowledge of the soul's relation 
to Goi — which is one of complete 
subordination— and through the aid of 
His grace, the soul attains Release from 
Samsara or embodiment. Although all* 
pervading, God has His speoial resi* 
denoe in tho highest world known as 
Vykuntha and the released souls gain 
admittance to it and may optionally 
stay there or move through infinite 
worlds, enjoying the beautiful vision 
of God’s magnifioont oreation. The 
souls then partake of all tho power, 
wisdom and bliss of God, with the ex- 
ception of the ability to oreate the 
world, or control it. The idols m temples 
are not stones, but God Himself who has 
assumed that form for the oonvenienoe 
of his devotees. At tho inooption of 
creation souls and material objects 
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ftre inveafeed with name and form, 
wbioh they loaa In their subtle form 
at disflolntlon. While Qod is greater 
than the greatest and smaller than the 
smallest, the soul’s size is atomio. 

The soul retains its individuality 
eternally, even after Belease. One soul 
differs from another in its special quali- 
ties, but not qua soul. All souls are of 
identical nature but, individually, 
every soul differs from every other, and 
the distinction is eternal Knowledge 
that qualifies it for Belease is not the 
simple removal of Avidya or ignorance 
but is of the nature of meditation on 
the great qualities of God, accompanied 
with self-surrender and service. Salva- 
tion is effected through God’s grace so 
obtained. Inanimate matter is distinct 
from the soul and God. Each object is 
real and distinct from the rest. 

The Vedas are the only sources 
through which the existence of God, 
and His nature as the Creator, Des- 
troyer and the Moral Controller and 
Saviour, can be known. Scripture is 
similarly the source of our knowledge 
of the eternality of the soul as an entity 
distinct from the body, of its trans- 
migratory life, and of Belease. Evil 
and suffering are the effects of Karma 
and can be overcome only by Devotion, 
Prayer and Meditation, and by pious 
works in the Service of God. 

To Madhva (1128-1200 A.D.) as to 
Bamanuja, God and the individual soul 


are transcendent entities to be known 
only from scripture. Agreeing with 
Bamanuja in the reality and distinotion 
of God, souls and matter, Madhva 
differs from him in the following res- 
peots. God does not wear the other two 
categories as His body, but pervades 
them* The souls are distinct from one 
another, eternally, by their individual 
capacity or characteristics.. Hence in 
Belease, though each is filled with 
bliss, the degrees of bliss enjoyed by 
the souls will never be identical. Each 
released soul will have a natural oon- 
soious body and senses, which enable it 
to enjoy every kind of imperishable 
joy. The bliss of Belease depends 
entirely on the soul’s consciousness of 
its distinotion from God and from 
Matter, and of its dependenoe on God 
for its salvation. The souls of the 
Monists or Mayavadins, according to 
Madhva, are destined to undergo end- 
less suffering in Hell. Even God can- 
not avert the penalties due to their 
nature. A third class of souls will be 
sweltering in the eddies of Samsara 
helplessly through all time. The fates 
of the last two classes are irrevocable. 
To both Bamanuja and Madhva the 
soul is atomio in size. Both rely alike 
on scripture to establish God as a 
Personal Being, and the soul and mat* 
ter as independent and real entities. The 
soul is morally free, but this freedom 
is a gift of God’s through mercy. 


(To ht continued) 



THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 

By Manmathanath Majumder, M. A. 


Indian Interpretation of History 

enter ioto a philosophioal discus- 

sion over the study of history 
may seem to hetray a visionary state 
of mind indulging in vague conjectures 
and useless abstractions in this absolute- 
ly practical world of ours ; for history, 
they say. is purely a study of material 
interests, pledged only to teach politi- 
cal half-truths and utilitarian views of 
life. Not only that, the subject itself 
may lose much of its interest for the 
readers if it cannot stand by itself, may 
scorn shorn of much of its innate glory 
and dignity if it has to plume itself with 
the borrowed grandeur of a subject, 
only apparently allied to it. It cannot 
merit serious consideration even, if it 
fails to substantiate its claim to its own 
special treatment. Each must exhibit 
its intrinsic worth to assure its abiding 
interest for mankind and each must put 
forth its own claim to be accorded a 
rightful place in the domain of human 
mind ; and to harness one to the em- 
bellishment of the other is a gross viola- 
tion of the decorum of the law of 
thought. 

But a deeper introspection into the rea- 
lities of our subjective experiences will 
convince us of the truth of the thought 
world, and a closer observation of the 
contents of our consciousness will re- 
veal to us the nature of our mental 
thoughts and processes. They are a 
seething mass, defying all attempts at 
olassificatioUi Thoughts overlap and 
oan be separated into clearly-marked 
regimes no more effectively that what 
oan do by throwing a piece of stone 


on the surface of a vast mass of water, 
which divides itself to receive it only 
to relapse into the original state of 
homogeneity* The fact is, there is no 
vacuum in the region of thought to 
enable us to differentiate one from the 
other with denominational mark and 
distinction. It is so leavened with dead 
uniformity and homogeneity that man 
in the highest pitch of absorption for- 
gets to think in terms of duality. In 
our normal state of oonsoiousness and 
thought we find invariably the same 
interpenetration of thoughts and ideas 
Intensified into oneness as we dive deep 
to fathom the depths of our being* 

In matters of common interest too* 
boarieg very closely upon the daily 
needs of life, we oan hardly conceive of 
anything without any intermingling of 
oonBoiousness, and an isolated single 
thought is an impossibility in the for- 
mation of ideas and ooncepts. Politics, 
a subject meant exclusively to deter- 
mine the relation between the state and 
the people, has to consider sooiology, 
biology, economics, psychology, religion 
and traditional beliefs and oustoms, in 
order to effect a peaceful atmosphere in 
the society for the good of the people. 

Allied studies of human affairs In the 
world are imperative on those who seek 
a conclusive statement on those vital 
issues of the world, that still divide 
mankind. Different angles of vision 
are different studies, suggestive not 
only of diverse poouliarities of the 
human mind, but also indicate the ob« 
jeotive existence of the inter- allied state 
of human thought. The state of a 
country cannot ignore the sanction of 
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religion embodied in the " social oonsoi- 
enoe ” awake individually in each of 
the souls in its charge. To override this 
" social conscience " is to invite revolu- 
tion and undermine the very basis of 
the structure of the state. Religion, 
thus apparently beyond the pale of the 
recognition of politics, cannot be left 
out of aooount with impunity in the 
^administration of the State, pledged to 
safeguard the vital interests of the 
people. 

This interpenetrativenesa of human 
thoughts gives rise to a doubtful issue, 
and the Hindus of old hazarded a con- 
clusion, revolutionary in its outlook 
and effect. 

Away in the dim ages of the past, 
the Vedic Seers intuitively realised the 
basic formula "iJSF 

to serve as a clue to the understanding 
of the truth, not only about the various 
religious experiences of the world, but 
also of the variability of human thoughts. 

There is one, sages call It many and 
that " many-ness " of the universe is an 
illusion. Oneness lies at the root beneath 
the seeming diversities of the world 
phenomena. The apparent multiplicity 
of ideas and thoughts may be nullified 
to the extent we culture ths habit of 
looking beyond the veil of creation and 
diving deep down into the recesses of 
our soul where momentarily in the 
mood of introspection we may experi- 
ence that shadow of oneness. It is the 
core of substance towards which the 
variety of human thoughts moves, and 
the persistent urge of all the philosophies 
of the Hindus is towards the oneness 
whence has proceeded the ' many/ But 
inspite of the illusivoness of the ' many,' 
the 'many' still exists to challenge 
the philosopher on the authority 
” Hera another truth 
oomes to the forefront of our existence 
*^tbe ideation of the Divine Will pre- 


ceded creation, the external manitesta 
tion. Gross existence is an after- effect 
and man in his daily life, experiences 
at the outset in the corner of his mind 
the birth of an idea which is later on 
materialised into gross existence. Every 
material manifestation in this world 
enshrines within it the idea in the 
subtlest form that gave it shape. These 
two basic formulae have formed the 
very corner-stones of Hindu philosophy 
of creation, and heroin do we find the 
rationale of the theory that in Maba- 
pralaya the world exists in seed form in 
the Universal Mind of Para Brahman 
to retain the possibility of future 
cycles of creation* It never emerges 
into being out of the void. This cyclic 
order of creation and dissolution points 
to the same oneness of the reality and 
signifies the expansion and contraction 
of the same principle. “ Every evolu- 
tion is the outcome of the preceding 
involution ” says Swami Vivekananda. 
What is expressed was incorporated in 
the Primeval Will and what we experi- 
ence as distinct thoughts and ideas in 
the states and processes of mind is im- 
manent in the universal consciousness. 

Differentiation oomes with expression 
and as wo are oonoerned with the ex- 
pression of material objeots, we loam 
to classify our thoughts and ideas into 
well-marked divisions. Hence we are 
apt to discriminate and distinguish. 
Differentiated manifestation is the law 
of conscious existence and undifferen- 
tiated homogeneity is the law of super- 
ooDBoious life. The One Existence desired 
to express Itself in diverse existences of 
this visible world, hence the creation to 
rehabilitate the One in the many. 
There is no existence in the visihlo 
world, but that of the universal One 
diversified into the varieties of live* 
and existences. Variation is the distin- 
guishing feature of the manifested 

universe and this variability of Nature 
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gradually diminishes and wanes into Now, as is explained in the foregoing 
uniformity and homogeneity on the lines, each visible phenomenon of the 
retrograde prooesB of our thoughts and universe is a result of evolution with 
ideas. As we recede in our thought* several stages behind it, incorporating 
processes into ourselves, this vastness within it the " will" that has moulded 
and variability of the manifested exist* it into shape. These unseen processes 
ence gradually tapers into the potential are kept concealed from the direct 
existence of uniformity and oneness. vision of man. But even the micros- 

This perpetual egress into the known copio changes behind a blade of grass 
and ingress into the unknown have cannot escape the searching scrutiny of 
been proving to be the living processes Time, the Omnipresent Witness to the 
of both mind and matter since the dawn workings of the universe. He sifts and 
of creation and this emanation from, gleans, and takes cognisance of the 
and dissolution into, that universal movement of oven the smallest atom to 
consciousness are the two eternal pro* record in the Book of Time. The idea 
cesses of the world““Evolution and In- has found its most poetic expression in 
volution. Nations in the world have Rabindranath’s song, “ Speak Thou", 
identified themselves with either of the The poet invokes therein the past to 
two to produce types of their own. disgorge the contents that have been 
These are the two possible viewpoints garnered in the womb of Time. "Reveal, 
of mankind to indicate the courses Oh Time!" says the Poet, "the 
along which they have been moving to treasures that lie hidden in your bosom, 
attain the desired goal. The petty incidents that escape the 

Indian thinkers have indicated the notice of the closest observer, escape 
methods as " Neii " " Netit* " Iti " not Thine eye Mahakala is wide 
" ItV* We shall see how far these two awake even to the silent dew-drops 
different standpoints have affected the that blossom the sweet flowers at dead 
courses of evolution of the two civili- of night. How solemn is the function 
sations in the East as well as in the of a Historian I — the Mahakala, the 
West and we reserve the treatment of eternal on-lookor over the changes of 
this topic for future issues. the universe ! 

{To be continued) 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN DREAMING 
AND WAKING 

By B. Mans, M. A. {Oxon) 

{Continued from paje 333) 

S EFOBE coming to what appears to from Imaginary Phenomena-" He puts 
be a more adequate explanation forward two proofs of the reality of a 
of the distinction we are considering, phenomenon,-*- the one that it is true if 
reference has to be made to another " it is in agreement with the whole 
attempt to solve the riddle, which will course of life, especially if very many 
be found in a brief essay by Leibnitz, others afiirm that the same agrees with 
On the Method of distinguishing Beal their own phenomena also ; for that 
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other Bubstanoes similar to ns exist, is 
not only probable, but indeed, certain, 
as I shall soon say.” The other, he 
expresses as follows ; “ But the most 
powerful proof of the reality of pheno- 
mena, which indeed alone suffices, is 
the Buooess in predicting future pheno- 
mena from the past and present, 
whether that prediction is founded in 
reason, or in the hypothesis thus far 
succeeding, or in the usage thus far 
observed. Nay,** he adds, “although 
this entire life were said to be nothing 
but a dream, and the visible world 
nothing but a phantasm, I should call 
this dream or phantasm real enough, if, 
using reason well, we were never deceiv- 
ed by it.’* On both proofs Leibnitz 
himself throws doubt. He denies them 
to be demonstrative because they prove 
not metaphysical but only a moral 
certainty ; and continues : “ and thus, 
by no argument can it be absolulioly 
demonstrated that there are bodies, nor 
anything keep certain well ordered 
dreams from being objects to our mind, 
which are considered by us as true, and 
on account of the agreement among 
themselves with respect to use are 
equivalent to truths." And, ha sug- 
gests, “ what if our nature were per- 
chance not capable of real phenomena , 

what, indeed, if this whole 

short life were nothing but a certain 
long dream, and we should awake only 
in death?— a conception such as the 
Platonists seemed to have. For since 
we are destined for eternity, and this 
whole life, although it should continue 
many thousands of years, has in respect 
of eternity the value of a point, hoto 
small will be the interposition of smh a 
little dream in the full truth, the ratio 
of which is much less than that of the 
dream to life?*’ 

With reference to Leibnitz's first 
proof, it is to be noticed that every- 
thing we have urged against the dis- 


tinction on the ground of consistency 
would apply here, were it not for this 
very interesting reservation that the 
proof is strongest, if very many others 
affirm that the same agrees with their 
own phenomena also. Leibnitz was 
clever enough to see all along that you 
cannot resolve philosophical problems 
if you start from the isolated individual 
consciousness. The central idea or 
motive of his system is the conviction 
that many minds exist besides ours. He 
saw, what my philosopher insists on, 
that “from the isolated individual 
mind there may perhaps be elicited 
various sorts of subjectivism but no 
kind of cognition.” Few but Leibnitz 
(and Heraclitus too, as we may judge 
from his saying : — “The waking have 
one and the same world but the 
sleeping turn oaoh into a world 
of his own", which Kant misquotes 
in “Thodroama of a Ghost seer " as 
Aristotlo’s) lave realised what the 
same writer calls, “ the grand central 
truism that ' objective * means ‘ shared ’ 
and that it is therefore a far cry to ob- 
jectivity when we set out from the 
unshareable.' * It was perhaps some- 
thing of this nature that Sankara had 
in mind when he spoke of a kind of 
conventional reality for the many. 
Hence for a discernment of dreams the 
criterion is now indicated ; 1 must 
appeal to more than one consciousness. 
“ What is dreamed by one is a dream : 
What is dreamed by several is a cogoi- 
tioD. ” If then I cannot help seeing 
pink rats I must appeal to those present 
for a verification of my cognition. Now 
this seems common sense but it is also 
sheer Kantism as you will agree if you 
care to refer to Kant's Kritik of Judg- 
ment* But the best inetaphyBioB is 
always consonant with common sense. 
“Cognitions and judgments,” says 
Kant, “along with the oonviotion that 
accompanies them admit of universal 
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eomwmiea^ility (ot shambility) ; for 
othorwisa there would be no harmony 
between theni and the objeoti and they 
would be oolleotively a more sabjeo« 
tive play of the''^ representative powersi 
exactly as sceptioism desires." Share- 
ability, or an appeal to the common 
eense of many individuals, is the test 
of the objeobive. No cognition which 
is not shareable is valid. There is 
another passage which indicates that 
Kant realised the true significance of a 
principle which few philosophers have 
noted in his works. It is this : " And 
this common sense is assumed without 
relying on psychologioal observations, 
but simply as the neoessary condition of 
the universal communicability of our 
knowledge, which is presupposed in every 
logic ani in every principle of Icnow^ 
ledge that is not sceptical.'* Applying 
this principle to our difficulty, we 
decide that what is shared by all is a 
real phenomenon, whab remains the 
thought or image ot one only is not a 
real phenomenon. Dreams are clearly 
not shareable and thus are not true 
phenomena. There are however di£fe« 
rent kinds of sharing : — s. g., (1) I 
dream I meet a friend in Colombo : 
that is a kind of sharing. (2) You and 
I have the same dream that we meet : 
that also is a kind of sharing. (3) After 
our coincident dream we actually 
meet and what we dreamt as happen- 
ing really happens. How can these 
different kinds of sharing be disbin- 
gnlshed ? Again, you may say, if 
cognition is merely sharing, did not the 
sun once go round the eaitb, since 
everybody used to think so ? And if 
we all went mad, would not 2+2 
really equal 5 ? And nothing is true 
to philosophers for they all disagree I 
An ingenious answer that drives us to 

* Sankara on ropreEeatatioa as opposed to 
presentation. G£. also tbe view of certain 
Buddhist philosophers. 


the heart of the problem ; for it is as 
deceptive as it is ingenious. It pur* 
poaely ignores a very real difference 
between two aspects of thought, be- 
tween what used to be called under- 
standing and reason, but what we may 
now call — borrowing from the prince ot 
Kantians — on the one aide primary con- 
sbruotiva and aubomatio, on the other 
secondary critical and reflective thought 
(Kant's " constitutive " and " regula- 
tive " aspects of consciousness). Now 
primary or constructive thought 
(which may never seem like thought 
to the ordinary consciousness) builds 
up the world we call objective and 
which we are coerced by its common 
possession to see alike : secondary 
thought reflects upon the construction 
and reveals it, but charges it with 
inconsistency in the philosophical sense 
of the term. That does not matter* 
Primary thought may be inconsistent 
in the end but its constructions are 
nevertheless sueh that we are bound to 
agree upon them. Let reflexion find 
what difiioulty it may in these con- 
structions, it cannot alter them. It is 
just such constructions, (the tables, 
chairs, men, buildings, animals and 
men of our experience, the posts and 
walls and pots and pans of Sankara) 
which compose our realities* And it 
is experiences which are not common 
to many or shareable, that are pro- 
nounced subjective. Such are dreams, 
and at last we seem to have solved 
the riddle. Subjects dream where they 
disagree : they wake or cognise where 
they agree. Now put me to sleep under 
observation. If I dream that I am 
discussing a very difficult problem most 
inadequately before the Vivekananda 
Society, the observers must decide. 
If the Secrebary is put to sleep and 
dreams that he is listening to the same 
discussion and is very bored with it, 
the same observers must decide. Some- 
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body must have boon droaming. How 
are wo to dooido ? Only by roforonoo to 
the opinion of moro oonsoiousnessos, 
and not thoir agroomont but thoir 
eoerood agroomont* If you aro ooeroed 
to agrco that I am floundoring about 
this subjoot and that the Sooretary is 
very really bored, then I am not dream- 
ing but really reading this paper and the 
Sooretary Is really bored* Waking 
cognition then is an actual or virtual 
agreement of the automatio unrefleotive 
subjects of oonsoiouaness : dreaming is 
their virtual disagreement. Befleotive 
thought may prove inoonsistenoy of the 
products of unrefleotive thought, but it 
cannot alter them. The philosopher 
may convict our meeting of all kinds 
of unrealities and metaphysical incon- 
sistencies of space, time and causality. 
Here we are and meet and we cannot 
help agreeing that we meet. We at least 
agree in cur philosophical inconsis- 
tency, though we rarely agree in our 
dreams. 

Let us now see where we are in rela- 
tion to the distinction between wak- 
ing and dreaming. The distinction 
between primary and constitutive or 
constructive and automatio thought on 
the one side, and secondary reflective 
thought on the other, is offered as a 
ground of differentiation of cognition 
or knowledge of objects (objectivity) 
from the purely subjective and unshare- 
able. We have first of all our ordinary 
cognition, tables, chairs and other 
animal beings, everything which is an 
object or possible object of actual ex- 
perience, which we see alike and which 
is in a sense shared by many subjects 
of cognition. Our objective world is a 
product of primary automatic functions, 
such as substance, cause and the like. 
Whatever contradictions reflection may 
see in the heart of such functions, — 
consider, c.g., the irrationality of time 
and space and theeausal concept— how- 


ever inconsistent the result may be, 
we agree in our inconsistency* What 
is more, primary functions are not self, 
conscious in their operation. In that 
sense they are automatio. Without 
any deli berate exercise of self-conscious, 
ness, we objectify our experience as a 
world of this building, these chairs 
and tables, and those human beings. 
Open your eyes, and by upconsoious 
inference you have constructed your 
shareable world. What now happens 
to dreaming? We call our waking 
experience cogoitioui the cognition of 
objects; and regard cognition as the 
agreement or virtual agreement of sub. 
jects of cognition, you and them and 
me. Dreaming is their virtual disagree- 
ment. The cognition of waking experi- 
ence is a kind of consistency and share- 
ability— agreement in an illusion, if 
you like, but a coerced agreement which 
we cannot help. Dreaming on the other 
hand, be it never so consistent so far as 
coDcerna serial coonectedness, from 
night to night, lacks the feature of 
shareability. Cognise and the world 
cognises with you, dream and you 
dream alone. That whioh we can- 
not help picturing communally is 
cognition. What we oannot picture 
communally is a dream. And the test 
in a case of doubt is an appeal to more 
subjects of cognition and their forced 
agreement. All this seems to be the 
implication of Sankara's distinction 
between what can and what oannot be 
negatived and what is and what is not 
part of every day experience. 

But have we here an unfailing prin- 
ciple of distinction ? Suppose," my 
tutor asked, "that when I am asleep in 
bed I dream that I am asleep in bod ; 
for when asleep we often say ' I em 
dreaming and shall wake by-and-by.' 
Or suppose that I always sleep with my 
eyes open, and at day-break, while I 
am sleeping with my eyes on the 
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window, I dream bhat dawn is lighting 
the window, I do not yot follow how 
you principle ** — “ Neither do I ” our 

Kantian interrupts hurriedly “and 

I am now racked by the riddle whether 
to be cheated is to be cheated when the 
cheat is the same as truth “ that is, 
whether to dream is to dream when the 
dream is the same as waking expert 
enee. Thera seems to be no principle 
or criterion of distinction in such a 
case. Not to be balHed, however, ha 
makes one more suggestion. Thus our 
whole exparienoe covers both waking 
and sleeping. In this whole, waking 
seems to inolude dreaming but dream- 
ing cannot include waking. In my 
waking state 1 know that I dream : this 
follows from thn proposition that I 
must wakefully know that I wake. But 
I am not awake when I only dream 
that I am dreaming. Does this really 
help? Consider the following devi- 
lish puzzle which ccours to him in 
answer : “ Godfather, “ said his god- 
child, ** is it wrong to dream that you 
steal ?’* “ Well **, he answered, “ it 
might mean that you would steal, or had 
stolen," " You see ", said the godchild, 
" 1 dreamt that I had had a dream that 
I took an apple and wasn’t sorry ; and 1 
dreamt that 1 hated having had the 
dream. Ought I to be glad ?" 

It seems then that we have not really 
in any absolute sense, settled the prob- 
lem and that Neitzache was perhaps 
right when he aooused Kant of explain- 
iog his empirical reality (Appearanoe) 
hy means of a means (Vermoge oines 
Varmogens}. It is a case of appearance 
to appearanoe to appearance and so on 
o>d infinitum^ Sankara replied to the 
Argument that if the world is a fiction, 
then the teaching of the Upanishads, as 
part of it, is a fiction, that if a man 
dreams he is bitten by a snake, the 
bite is nnreal but not the dream. 
But the dream, we may still say, 
49 


appears to a dream. Our waking ex- 
perience is appearance only, not Reality. 
From the standpoint of Reality there is 
really no distinction between the two. 
So Schopenhauer, whose spiritual 
affinity with the ludian outlook you all 
know, wrote : " Although individual 
dreams are distinguished from real life 
by the faot that they do not fit into 
that continuity which runs through the 
whole of experience, and the act of 
awakening brings this into oonaoioua- 
ness, yet that very continuity of ex- 
perience belongs to real life as its form, 
and the dream on its part oan point to 
a similar ooutinuity in itself. If, 
therefore, we consider the question 
fro7n a point of view external to both, 
there is no distinct difforanoe in their 
nature, and we arc forced to oonoode to 
the poets that life ia a long dream." It 
is simply that within the limitations 
of appearance there ia a sort of principle 
of distinction, on the basis whether of 
container and contained, or of a com- 
munal thought reference Implying other 
subjects of oognition for whom, — what- 
ever may be the differenoes in the in- 
dividual pioturos of each subject, — the 
object is "a picture of ooinoidenoe." 
Are these subjects of ooguition really 
oonstruoting a common shareable 
world ? It ia the first condition of 
normal objectivity to believe so. How- 
ever absurd the forma of objectivity 
may prove to be when subjeoted to the 
rational oritioism of refieotiva reason, 
they are the root of the only inevitable 
world we have. " To dispute about Its 
reality, " says Sohopenhauar, " oan only 
occur to a mind perverted by over- 
subtlety Error belongs to the 
provinoe of the abstract, of refleotlva 
reason, and it is on this plane, not 
on that of praotioal unrefleotiva naive 
experience of the outer world, that 
oases oan oome under consideration 
in respect of which It must for ever 
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remain unoertain whether they were 
dreams or reality. It is on this plane 
too that life may appear to be a dream^ 
a great oonneoted and consistent 
dream" as oar Kantian phrased it, or, 
in Stout's phrase " a oollootive hallu- 
cination but still a dream. Within 
the dream for the individual, there re- 
mains the distinction between the long 
dream of the whole and the short dream 
of the disconneotod parts (in sleep), the 
anomaly of a dream within a dream. 
It would seem absurd, however, to call 
one more real than another merely be- 
cause it was longer, if both, apart from 
their duration, exhibit in other respoots 
the same features, since the duration 
of a life-time as Leibnitz pointed out, 
is the tiniest fraction of a pin-point 
compared with eternity* What more 
can we now say than that you can dream 
that you dream, or more generally you 
can know that you are wrong ? Which 
is, in the last resort, equivalent to the 
Kantian position that you can have con* 
ditioned knowledge that you have not 
unconditioned knowledge. 

At this stage of my investigation of 
this perplexing puzzle I fell fast asleep 
and dreamt the oddest dream about the 
dreamer Plato. Plato was a wonder- 
ful dreamer. He dreamt, says Voltaire, 
that human beings were originally one 
and that for their very grave crimes 
they were punished by being split into 
males and females— a devilish punish- 
ment if you reflect on it. (Voltaire’s 
statement by the way is not strictly 
correct. There were, says the Sympo- 
sium, originally three sexes, man 
woman, and the Androgynous, that is 
beings composed of both sexes : these 
God decided for their arrogance to out 
in two). Well, I dreamt (along with 
Voltaire, though Voltaire and I, I fear, 
are not sufficient to make the dream 
objeotiye) that Plato dreamt he had 
forgotten to insert a section in the 


Timaeus. This section contained a 
dream of his, which cannot have been 
true of course, because he refers to 
Shakespeare and flying machines. How 
ever his dream was this : — 

When the great Demiurge (your 
Indian Indra) had filled the universe 
with an infinity of earths, wearied by 
this stupanious outburst of creative 
activity, he left it to the infei;ior demons 
to mould each his particular plot after 
his heart's desire. Damogorgon, a very 
human deity, was given the compara- 
tively infinitesimal portion of slime we 
call the Earth to play with. Now 
Damogorgon was a fellow of inventive 
character though with an incorrigible 
tendency to attempt serious things, and 
withal a sorry bungler when it came 
to the point. When he thought he had 
produced something really fine, he 
paused to rest awhile, and with infinite 
self complacency boasted that his 
creation was the beat of all possible 
worlds. ** Truly, " said his friends 
bitterly, that is no excuse for it* 
Could you not have contrived to omit 
evil, injustice, error, crime and pain ? 
You have plagued your creatures with 
earthquakes, famines, hereditary and 
epidemic diseases, and every assortment 
of natural misfortunes. Nor is it to 
your credit that men are engaged in 
constant warfare with one another for 
no apparent reason. Is it not foolish 
and unkind to create internal 
dissension among them when they 
are already decimated by plague, 
small pox, malaria, consumption, sleep* 
ing sickness and thousand and one 
natural accidents by land and sea? 
What a foolish animal is this that adds 
to its natural calamities and dangers, a 
multitude of mental worries arising 
from its Innate dishonesty and 
litigionsness 1 Your world is a joke 
and a sore shame. Come now, most 
serious of demons, answer us one simple 
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Question : Oan yon fit the mosquito 
or the flea into any reasonable scheme 
of existence ? '' Demogorgon blushed ; 
for the poor fellow had not foreseen all 
that would take place on his earth — 
and answered lamely: '*It is true 
there is both moral and physical evil 
in my world. But had there been no 
pain, happiness would have been un« 
intelligible to them. And had there been 
no error, it would never have occurred 
to them that they were right. And if 
I bad not made them radically wicked, 
they would never have conceived those 
fine moral ideals which even you 
must admire. ' If nobody falls into 
temptation, the thing becomes absurd ’ 
•—(here ho was quoting from an exceed- 
ingly minor story of modern times). I 
defy you to create a being who will 
comprehend good and yet not know the 
bad. As for the flea, 1 was afraid man 
might oversleep himself : so I in- 
vented a creature that would irritate 
him into wakefulness." (Demogorgon 
was here plagiarising from one of 
his more feeble creatures. Clean- 
thes the Stoic). “ Besides, you are 
looking at things before they have 
reached their full development. Turn 
this way" — here he pointed to the right: 
for you must understand that these 
demons, being timeless creatures, have 
only to look at another side of things 
to see them twenty centuries in 
advance: — “survey man in the full 
development of his intellectual and 
mechanical genius. I doubt whether 
you have a Plato, a Shakespeare, a 
Beethovan, a Kant or a Zeppelen in 
your schemes of existence, or whether 
you are able enough to conceive the 
heights and depths of moral grandeur 
and intellectual subtlety that mark 
the twentieth- century man. You can- 
not surely fail to comprehend my idea 
of a general progress from the imper- 
feot and unformed to the perfeot and 


beautiful. Do but observe man when 
ho has become civilised, cultured, re- 
fined, moral, graceful in mind and body 
and has invested this poor piece of mud 
with beauty and sublimity. Are not 
beauty and sublimity the properties and 
products of my creature, man? Let man's 
poetry, his art, his passion, his devotion 
bo his most beautiful apology “ So 
they would bo, “ retorted the creator of 
an inhabited planet no little distance 
from ours, “ if man had not also invent- 
ed lust, cupidity, hatred, envy, vindic- 
tiveness, duplicity and hypocrisy. 
What does your own Voltaire say : Do 
you believe that men no longer murder 
each other as they did in early days ? 
Have they ceased to bo * liars, cheats, 
traitors, ungrateful wretches and rob- 
bers ; weak, feeble, lazy and envious ; 
gluttons and drunkards ; avaricious, 
ambitious and blood-thirsty ; slanderers, 
libertines, fanatics, hypocrites and 
fools ?’ Or again : “ These," says one of 
Voltaire’s inventions, “ are but shadows 
in a beautiful picture." “ Your friend 
who was hanged the other day," said 
the other, “ must have been mocking 
the world’s misery. The shadows of 
which you speak are horrible blots." 
“ It is men who make the blots," said 
he. “ and they cannot act otherwise 
than they do." “ It is no fault of theirs 
then " said the other. “ Your greatest 
philosopher, Kant, condemned his own 
race when he said, ‘ We view with the 
greatest distaste the appearance of 
man upon the earth.’ — And if yon are 
prone to think that human nature 
oan be hotter known in a oivilised 
state, then you must listen to a long sad 
litany of complaints of secret falsehood, 
intellectual dishonesty, ingratitude, 
hatred, deceitful geniality, cupidity 
and abnormal vice. Your own creatures, 
don’t you see. have found you out. 

“You spoke just now of their intel- 
lectual subtlety. Truly you have given 
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(hem that, for their profoundest eon- 
viotion is that the world is a fiobion of 
the mind and the mind itself a fiotion 
of the mind 1 Life, they now say, is a 
dream and withal a bad dream. My 
dear fellow, they no longer believe in 
ns or in anything. Yon surely didn't 
foresee a philosopher and indeed a whole 
nation who should write down before 
your very eyes 'God is dead', as though 
it were an obvious truth ! If I had 
created such a being I should feel per- 
sonally insulted and should be inclined 
to exterminate the whole brood". "It 
is true" pleaded Damogorgon, "that 
there are evil and unbelief in my little 
world. I never posed as infallible. It 
is only men who think me that. I was 
becoming embarrassed with their extra- 
vagant adulation : and my modesty 
prompted me to encourage a little 


atheism. How^or I see my mistake 
now. I ought never to have allowed 
suspicion of mistrust in myself* I am 
even a trifle suspicious of philosophy 
in general : hence I have inspired most 
men with a mistrust of it." " That is 
always your method", was the reply, 
"cure evil by evil". "Well," concluded 
Demogorgon, for he felt he had produced 
something to be ashamed of: "I am 
tired now and am going to bed for a 
few hours" (which by the way, among 
immortals, correspond to a few thousand 
years). "Let us leave men to themselves 
for a while and see what sort of mess 
they will make of things". 

And waking I found myself in the 
20th Century wondering what men 
could make of the world, if they would 
only conceive the idea of making some- 
thing of it I 


AN EXPOSITION OP TANTRA SASTRA 

By Thaknr Brajmohan Singh, B.A., Bar-at-Law 


** In the wholo world thcro is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of tho 
Upani shads. It has boon the solaco of my 
life ; it will bo tho solaoo of my death." 

SOIIOPENHAUBU 
** If these words of Schopenhauer's required 
any ondorsement, I should willingly give it 
as the result of my own experience during a 
long life devoted to the study of many 
philosophies and many religions." 

F. 

The Source of the Tantras 
The Tantras derive their main teach- 
ings from that fountain head of an- 
cient wisdom which is known as the 
' Sruti.’^ Some prejudiced minds be- 

gffi ^). 


longing to other schools of religious 
thought did, no doubt, raise a storm of 
fruitless controversy to disprove this 
claim on tho ground that some of its 
doctrines had not got the alleged scrip- 
tural sanction,® Inspired by selfish 
motives, they attacked the very root 
of its origin to belittle or lower its 
importance in the eyes of the general 
publio. Several monographs, treatises 
and commentaries came to be written 
from time to time in denunciation of 
tho Tantrio cult with a view to check 
its rise and development ; but it 
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irt^eafihered all stress and storm with 
such admirable suooeas that we still 
find a fairly large number of its follow- 
ers in all parts of India, and in some 
of even America. (Vida International 
Journal of Tantrio Order, American 
Edition, Tantrio Press, New York.) 

Beligion — Its Origin and Growth 

Man is naturally and essentially a 
religious being. There never was a 
time in the history of humanity when 
there was no religion. Even the primi- 
tive man, before he was ushered into the 
full blaze of modern civilisation, had 
his own means, methods and forms of 
worship which his crude or undevelop- 
ed mind could imagine and invent. 
Beligion, truly speaking, is an inner 
urge of the embodied soul 
for perfect union with, or, still bettor, 
for the realisation of its own identity 
with, the Supremo Spirit 
of which it is an essence. Now this 
inner urge to gain its objective, is not 
uniformly the same in its expression or 
self-determination or expansion, with 
all men at all times and in all coun- 
tries. That is to say, social, moral, 
political, intellectual, physical, and 
above all, individual or collective 
" Samfckaras ** (hereditary tendencies) 
—all, or some of them, play an import- 
ant part in determining the religious 
condition of a particular scoiety or 
country at a given time. 

Since the whole world or "Samsara” 
"—as the Sanskrit world connotes® — is 
in a constant state of vibration or 
motion, no form of earthly creation can 
over remain stationary. Consequently, 
those said causes must also inevitably 




change with the times giving birth to 
such a system or systems of religious 
beliefs as may harmonise with the exist- 
ing tastes, tondonoies and require- 
ments of the people. Thus we have a 
variety of faiths to suit and accom- 
modate all grades and conditions of men 
in society. In his Mahimnastotra " 
the learned celestial musician 
Pushpadanta, explains with beautiful 
brevity the causes which give rise to 
ever so many creeds in the world. He 
says that different tastes oroato diffe- 
rent ways of reaching and the same truth 

Origin of Tantnc Cult 

Thus when people were writhing and 
groaning under the cumbrous yoke of 
rigid, elaborate Vedio rites and cere- 
monies, we find an opportune birth of 
a new faith in our midst, namely, 

‘ Tantricism, ’ which sent a wave of 
refreshing message of peace and relief 
to the Hindu community, badly thirst- 
ing for a better, more suitable and 
more manageable form of religion than 
tho one of the Vedas they already had. 
This briefly tolls us how the Tantrio 
JDharma came into oxietence in India. 
While describing the obaraoteristioa of 
tho four different Ages, or Cyclic 
periods of time, which our world has, 
according to Hindu Scriptures, to pass 
through, tho Lord Shiva in the * Maha- 
nirvana Tantra,’ gives a very vivid pic- 
ture of tho moral, physical, intellectual 
and religious degeneration of tho 
Bocioty of the present age of Iron 
Continuing further, He ex- 
plains how under the circumstances 
stated, the sacred Commandments of 
the Vedas cannot be practically and 
Bucoeesfully carried out to any benefi- 
cial end. Thus the Lord concludes by 
giving the ** raison de-etre** of Tantrl- 
oism as something more appropriate and 
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adaptable to the changed order of 
things.^ 

Authorship of the Tantras 

The supposed authorship of the Tan- 
tras is ascribed to God Shiva, one of 
the deities of the Hindu Triad. That 
is to say, it is a revealed scripture 
coming from some supernatural agency. 
In the absence of any criterion to help 
vs in estimating the divine origin of 
things of this kind, it would here for 
all practical purposes mean that some 
person of eminent spiritual and intel- 
lectual attainments gathered the requir- 
ed materials from the Vedas, and built 
up a new structure to accommodate a 
society of changed tastes, tendencies 
and conditions. So. whether it was 
really Mahadeva, the Great God, who 
first promulgated the Tantras, or some 
other inspired personality of the type 
of an ancient Hindu sage, is a point 
which cannot ha successfully consider- 
ed here. But, if we closely study and 
examine the existing available material 
in the light of both the external and 
internal evidence, we are led to one 
positive conclusion that the Tantras 
could not have emanated from the pen 
of one single individual — no matter who 
he was, but were the results of various 
contributions made by different people 
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or groups of people of different Intel- 
lectual calibres at different periods of 
Indian Tantric history. Apart from this, 
there is a class of Tantric works which 
seams to be of a much later date and of 
much inferior order. Interpolations, 
amendments and mutilations have 
really disfigured the original text be- 
yond recognition. 

The Tantras were not alope to suffer 
from such literary cruelties, but it can 
be said, that a greater portion of the 
past Hindu literature was not immune 
from a similar fate. It is not our pur- 
pose here to enter, at least at present, 
into the historical or chronological 
aspect of the question, which is indeed 
so dark and difficult that it needs a 
great deal of extensive and intensive 
study before we can come to any ap- 
proximate definite results. 

I might mention here that it has been 
almost a regular prsctice with several 
of the old Hindu writers of distinction 
to asoribo the authorship of their lite- 
rary productions to Divine Agency. 
Some of the reasons for so doing may 
bo : — 1, Their own sense of modesty 
and selffessnesB in regard to their own 
achievements ; 2. To attract a largo 
number of adherents to their own 
opinions which may not have been 
otherwise possible ; and 3. To keep the 
Bubjeot above criticism, for it would 
bo a sin against the Church to question 
the authority of Divine word®. 

But whosoever they are who wrote 
the Tantras, and whatever may be the 
underlying motive of their keeping 
themselves in obscurity, one cannot but 

?i!^ *ife sRr II 
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feel abnndantly impressed with the 
high degree of creative and analytical 
ruind which the early author or authors 
displayed in evolving a theory, which 
ysas as unique in its depth and subtlety 
of metaphysical conception as it was at 
the same time grand in its achieve- 
ments in the field of Natural Science. 
We can, therefore, without fear of con- 
tradiction say that they were, as the 
readers will presently see, the pioneers 
of a new thought in making religion 
not only a matter of spiritual and 
psychological interest, but also a sub- 


ject embracing ever so many practical 
departments of knowledge which could 
even today prove of infinite value to 
the world at large. They were the 
people who, for the first time, lifted the 
veil of mysticism which shrouded the 
formula of letters, syllables, and 
words (Mantras). Besides, it is said 
that the Ayurveda (Indian Medical 
Science) owes its Basa-Ghikitsa " 
(inorganic therapeutics) to the Tantra 
Sastra. As to medical herbs, there are 
many which are supposed to have been 
borrowed from Tantrio pharmacopaea. 


{To he contimied) 


A CENTRE OF HARIJAN UPLIFT 

By a Sevaka 


eJ^BRALA, the birthplace of Sri 
Sankarai may well be proud of 
the high level of Sanskrit culture among 
both sexes of the upper classes, non- 
Brahmin as well as Brahmin, but every 
Bon and daughter of the land has to be 
ashamed of the fact that it has become 
the hotbed of such practices as un- 
touchability, un-approaohability and 
even un-seeability, which are annually 
driving thousands out of the Hindu fold. 
These evils were clearly discerned by 
the Swami Yivekananda during his tour 
as a Parivrajaka nearly half a century 
back. And he must have had them in 
mind when, yqars afterwards, on his 
return from America he declaimed before 
tbe Hindu public : “ No religion on 
earth preaches the dignity of humanity 
in such lofty strain as Hinduism, and 
1^0 religion on earth treads upon the 
Qeoka of the poor and the low in such a 

fashion as Hinduism They pay 

for our education, they build our tem- 
Ples, but In return get kicks* It we 


want to regenerate India, we must work 
for them." According to the Swami, 
we are now neither Yedantists, nor 
Pouraniks nor Tantriks: we are just 
Don’t-touchists," Our religion is the 
kitchen ; our God is the cooking pot 
and our creed is " Don’t touch me. I 
am holy." If this went on for another 
century, Swamiji was sure that every 
one of us would be in a lunatic asylum. 
But evidently our nation cannot, in 
the economy of Providence, afford to 
die succumbing to these evils. Time 
and again under the inspiration of her 
saints, heroes and divine incarnations, 
she has shown a wonderful genius for 
universal absorption and spiritual syn- 
thesis. The play of this infinite power 
for assimilating and unifying warring 
creeds, cultures and communities is 
again in demand today to save India 
and the world alike from imminent 
danger. Nor has the call failed to 
come— the call for a fresh synthesis of 
races and religions and for a fresh ad- 
justment of the ancient, eternal Dharma 
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on lines suited to the needs of modern 
times. That it came from Sri Bama- 
krishnaand Swam! Yivekanandais now 
a matter of history. 

As a result of their forceful mes« 
sage, India has awakened from her 
deep, long sleep; and along with her 
awakening has come the movement 
for the emancipation of her dumb mil- 
lions. They can no longer be kept 
down now. sunk in superstition, igno- 
rance and misery. They must be allow- 
ed, as well as helped, to have their full 
share of the nation's heritage of 
material and spiritual wealth and to 
rise to the full height of their freedom 
and manhood. This does not demand, 
as is often mistaken, the total abolition 
of Yarnashrama Dharma. On the con- 
trary, as the Swami has observed, 
" From the highest man to the lowest 
Pariah, every one in this country has 
to try and become the ideal Brahmana 

the whole work is to raise the 

Ohandala up to the level of the Brah- 
mana — the Brahmana of spiritual cul< 
ture and renunciation, the ideal type of 
humanity." This solution of the social 
problem consists not in pulling down 
the higher classes, but in raising the 
lower to the level of the higher. 

II 

Ourukul and Vidya Mandir 

In response to the clarion call of 
Swami Yivekanauda the Sri Bama- 
krlshna Ashrama, Triohur, has in all 
humility taken up the service of 
Daridra Narayana as a part of spiritual 
Sadhana. It was during the Flood 
Belief carried on in the Ooobin State 
in 1921 under the guidance of Swami 
Atmaprakashananda of the Belur Math, 
that the Ashrama workers first oame 
into close contact with the poor 
untouchables and realised their horrid 
plight. As the need for a more per- 
manent form of seryloe had become 


abundantly clear, the Ashrama opened 
in 1927, The Sri Bamakrishna Gurukul 
and Yidya Mandir in a suburban vih 
lage four miles to the west of Triohur 
town, near the main road to the famous 
Guruvayur temple. The village has a 
good number of Harijan inhabitants 
and stands in sore need of devote] 
service and uplift work. 

Present StrengtK 

The Gurukul is the residential sec* 
tion, and the Yidya Mandir the day 
school. Instruction is imparted free 
and covers the primary and secondary 
grades. The institutions are intended 
mainly for Harijans. But higher caste 
pupils are also freely admitted, and evou 
encouraged to join, so as to give the 
children of the Ilarijans the benefit of 
equal association and comradeship with 
the children of the higher castes. There 
are at present 277 pupils on the rolls 
of the Yidya Mandir, of whom 1G2 are 
Harijans. 26 boys now live in the 
Gurukul, ranging from 10 to 16 years of 
ago. All arc free boarders ; 18 of them 
are Harijans and 8 belong to the higher 
castes. The boys live under the super- 
vision of 10 teachers residing in the 
Gurukul, all belonging to the higher 
oastes. Two of them are Masters of 
Art, one a Graduate and the rest 
Intermediates and Matriculates and 
qualified teachers. 

Life in the Ourukul 

The day begins at 4-30 A. M. in the 
Gurukul, with devotional songs and 
prayer after a oold plunge bath in the 
Ashrama Theertha. Then follow the 
recital of the Gita, Sandhya and Surya 
Namaskar. The boys afterwards attend 
to their demestio work and home 
studies and are served with breakfast 
at 8. The school session begins at 9 
and after three hours' work breaks up 
for meals at 12 noon. The afternoon 
session begini at 1 30 and extends up 
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to 4-30 P.M. Aftior the dispersal of bha 
sohool, the boys of the Ourukal divide 
themselves into two batohes, one going 
out to play and the other attending to 
garden work alternately. Evening 
Sandhyaand Bhajana are oonduoted 
between 6-30 and 7-30 P. M., after 
which meals are served. The boys 
gather at 8-30 to attend the Children’s 
Republican Court which is presided 
over by a tribunal of three judges 
elected from among themselves. Here 
all complaints preferred by boys 
against their mates are heard and dis- 
posed of with the help of their own 
advocates. There is also a juvenile 
police force to investigate complaints 
and prosecute delinquents. This is de- 
signed to give the boys practical train- 
ing in citizenship and self-government. 
Appeals against the decrees of the 
Court are however heard and disposed 
of by the teacher in charge, who has 
also to approve all verdicts and punish- 
ments before they are executed. After 
the oourt, the daily papers are read. 
The boys are also regaled with stories 
till 9-30 P. M., whoa they retire for 
sleep. 

Mafiual Work 

All work in the Gurukul like oleaning, 
cooking, washing, gardening and tending 
the cows is attended to by the boys 
themselves under the guidance of the 
teachers. Even in the erection of 
buildings and putting up of walls and 
fences, the practice is to entrust the 
boys with the major part of the labour* 
The boys also make their own furni- 
ture and weave and wash their own 
clothes. Hired labour is engaged only 
in oases of absolute necessity, where 
expert skill is wanted. This enables 
the boys to get praotioal training in 
these arts and crafts. They learn to 
love labour and feel its dignity. Be- 
sides, there is the joy and the satis- 
^totion of creative effort whioh takes 
50 


away much of the ordinary feelings of 
drudgery* Above all, this provides the 
most effective safeguard against the 
danger of the Harijan boys getting away 
with the idea that, by mere sohool- 
going they have risen above the level of 
their labouring brethren at homo or in 
the field, or that their new-found free- 
dom from social tyranny has brought 
with it a corresponding freedom from 
honest work. 

Culture of the Head and Heart 
In thus laying special emphasis on 
manual labour, there is no minimising 
of the importance of general intellectual 
training for Harijans. A special curri- 
culum has been devised so as to enable 
the boys to cover also the ordinary 
secondary school course and appear 
for the public examinations* Nor is 
the culture of the heart neglected. 
The boys are encouraged to observe and 
appreciate the beauties of nature and 
give free expression to their emotions 
through pictures and poems. Training 
in other fine arts such as music and 
folk- dance are also given their proper 
place in the curriculum. 

General Education 
Particular attention is paid to the 
culture of the mother- touguo. viz,, 
Malayalam. A high level of profi- 
ciency is aimed at and special text- 
books have been prepared to suit the 
purpose. Sanskrit is taught compul- 
sorily to all boys as the language of 
ancient Hindu culture and religion. A 
working knowledge of Hindi is also 
imparted to all the boys as it is the 
common language of the nation. In- 
struction in English is given in the 
higher classes and the standard aimed 
at is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the publie examinations. The 
teaching of History, Geography and 
Civics is done in a manner calculated 
to cultivate in the boys love of the 
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motherland and our anoient culture. 
There are at present 6 standards in 
the Vidya Mandir, but additional forma 
are opened every year and it is the 
intention of the Ashrama to raise the 
institution to the statns of a full- 
fledged High Sobool. 

Religious Instruction 
Beligious instruction is a special 
feature of the institution. Work in the 
Vidya Mandir begins and ends with 
prayer. Every day half an hour is set 
apart for regular religious classes. 
Begular Poja and religious practices 
such as Sandbya, Surya Namaskar and 
Swadhyaya arc part of the daily rou* 
tine in the Gurukul. The birthdays 
of great prophets and saints belonging 
to the different religions are also cele* 
brated. Every attempt is made to im- 
press upon the boys the unity of all 
religions and remove from their minds 
narrow, sectarian prejudices. The 
birthday festivity of Sri Bamakrishna 
is specially marked by Bhajana, proces- 
sions, poor feeding, public meeting and 
drama. The celebration attracts a 
large number of villagers belonging to 
all castes and creeds. On this occasion 
all ideas of high and low vanish, the 
' touchables ’ freely mix with the ' un- 
touchables ’ and an atmosphere of 
spiritual kinship prevails. 

Industrial and Agricultural Education 

But with the ignorant and poverty, 
stricken masses, the problem of bread- 
winning inevitably precedes that of 
culture* Care is therefore taken to 
emphasise the earning value of educa- 
tion by starting an industrial school 
for vocational instruction. Here regu- 
lar training is given in hand-spinning^ 
weaving, carpentry and mat-making. 
As already referred to, the boys are 
also given training in such useful work 
as masonry, thatching, fencing, laundry 
«^nd needle-wprl^. Thp absence pf a 


a well equipped work- shop is acting as 
a great handicap. The agricultural 
section gives practical training to the 
boys in agriculture, gardening, dairy, 
ing, bee-culture and other farm work. 
There is also a small provision store 
for selling necessaries at cheap rates to 
the villagers. Here the Qurukul boys 
receive practical training in shop- 
keeping and accounts. 

The TusJcegee Spirit 
In framing this curriculum and sobeme 
of uplift the Asbnama has largely 
drawn upon the valuable experiences 
of the American Negro pioneer, Booker 
T. Washington, the founder of the 
famous Tuskegee Institute. This insti- 
tute teaches students to lift labour out 
of drudgery, and to place it on a plane 
where it would become attractive, 
where it would bo something to be 
sought, rather than to be dreaded and 
if possible to be avoided. The Sri 
Bamakrishna Qurukul and Vidya Man- 
dir strive, in all humility, to do for the 
Harijans what Tuskejee has done and is 
doing for the Negroes of America* They 
however, bear in mind the important 
distinction that, unlike the Negroes, 
the Harijans are not a separate race, 
but part and parcel, an organic limb, of 
the Hindu society and that, therefore, 
their future depends on their complete 
assimilation in the Hindu fold. 

Some Difficulties 

This account will be incomplete 
without a brief reference to the nume- 
rous obstacles in the way of our un- 
fortunate brethren fully availing them- 
selves of the facilities provided for 
their benefit. To be indifferent to one’s 
own welfare is one of the worst effects 
of prolonged slavery* This is true of 
Harijans as of no other community. 
It requires not a little effort to make 
them realise the value of education 
and to secure regular attendance ot 
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their boys at sohool. It is therefore 
doubly pitiable to see some of those 
who are willing to send their children 
to school prevented from doing so by 
their social and economic handicaps. 
The adults in the family have to be 
daily working in the fields from morn 
till eve, and children of school-going 
age are often the only ones left to look 
after the baby at home. Often the 
landlords, on whose plots the poor 
Fulaya has put up his hovel, also add 
their domineering voice, sometimes 
with threats of eviction, to dissuade 
the parents from sending their children 
to school. Coses are not also rare of 
poor parents being forced even to pledge 
their children as security for loans 
taken from money-lending landlords, 
for whom the boys have to work under 
conditions bordering on slavery. Need- 
less to say that such boys cannot have 
any chance of freely attending schools. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that Harijan huts are situated in out of 
the way quarters, which makes it very 
bard for the ohlldren to go to school 
through circuitous and often thorny 
fields and foot-paths. Interested parties 
are also responsible for creating in the 
credulous minds of the Harijans the 
strange delusion that school-going is 
simply a prelude to reoruitment in the 
army. Some at least of these diffi- 
culties oould possibly be removed by 
opening a free colony for Harijang 
where they oould live unmolested, 
easily aocessible to progressive influ- 
ences. The Ashrama has in view the 
opening of snob a colony and is in 
quest of some suitable plots for the 
purpose. 

Adult Education 

Education of the children of the sup- 
pressed classes cannot progress without 
ft parallel programme of a well- planned 
ftdult education. But the difficulties 
iu the way of educating the elders are 


only greater than those in the ease of 
the children. During the day-time 
they have to work for their living and 
after hard toil they find it diffioult to 
begin intelleotnal work at night. The 
toddy shop too acts as a strong tempta- 
tion to lure them away from the classes. 
Unless one can provide attractions and 
utilities sufficient to rouse and keep up 
the interest of the elders, no work 
among them can suooeed. The Ashrama 
people hope to succeed better if they 
can provide themselves with a gramo- 
phone or a radio set and a magic 
lantern with suitable slides. 

Medical Belief ayid other Departmente 

An attempt was made to start a Oo- 
operative Society for tbe elders but it 
had to be abandoned soon. A Students’ 
Oo-oporative store has instead been 
opened to supply sohool requisites. 
This and the provision stores run by 
the boys themselves give them a good 
training in co-operative business and 
rudiments of eommeree. One of the 
teachers in the Gurukul has some ex- 
perience in the praotioe of the various 
branches of Ayurveda. Owing to lack 
of funds, the Ashrama has to content 
itself with supplying mere prescriptions 
in most oases. A few medicines have 
of course been stocked for emergent 
oases like snake- bite. There is at pre- 
sent a monthly average attendance of 
1000 patients belonging to all olasses 
and creeds. Oases are not rare where 
patients have to be kept in the sohool 
itself for days together for proper nurs- 
ing and treatment. The need for an 
inpatient ward is thus keenly felt. 

Pressing Needs 

The school is now housed in a thatch- 
ed shed whioh has also to provide 
accommodation for the residence of the 
Gurukul boys and workers. The indus- 
trial section and the stores are also 
located there. This over-erowding 
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oauseci great iDcoovenieiioe. There are no 
retiring rooms for workers and visitors 
when the olasses are in fnll swing. 
There is not enough space even for 
the olasses. Without more funds addi- 
tional aooommodation is impossible- 
Funds are required also for meeting 
the recurring expenses to maintain the 
resident scholars and workers in the 
Ourukub which now comes to nearly 
Bs. 400 per month. 

It is not yet time to measure the 
success of the Aabrama's endeavours 
which cover a wide field of rural re* 
construction and social service. The 
problem of untouohability is not going 
to be solved without intensive con- 
structive work from within. It was the 


Swami Vikekananda's firm oonvlotion 
that liberation could be brought about 
not so much by reform as by growth from 
within, " I do not believe in reform/' 
he saySi *' I believe in growth. I do 
not dare to put myself in the position 
of Qod and dictate to our society, 
' This way thou shouldst move and 
not that.' My idea is growth, ex- 
pansion, development on national 
lines." It is in this spirit that the 
Asbrama strives to work and play its 
humble part in the building up of 
awakened India. May success attend 
its work ! And may many more insti- 
tutions of a similar kind spring up to 
carry the message of love and strength 
throughout the land 1 


MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

With Gaudapada’s Kabika and Sankara’s Commentary 
By Dr, M, Srinivasa Itao 
{Continued from page 31S) 


Qaudapada's Karika 
From the point of view of Atman, 
(the phenomenal world) is not 
separate from (Atman). From its 
own point of view, it is not different 
from (or independent of) Atman. 
Knowers of Tattva (Beality) know 
it as neither separate from nor 
non-separate from (Atman). (34) 
Sankara*s Commentary 
Why is the non-dual spoken of as 
auspicious ? When on account of 
difference, one object is distinguished 
from another, inauspiciousness may 
arise. When the phenomenal and 
Samsaric world is looked at from the 
point of view of the real and non-dual 
Atman, it does not exist in the form of 
a variety of objects different from one 


another. When the rope is examined 
in proper light, there is no snake 
different from it. Similarly, Prana 
and other things do nob exist in their 
own form (in Atman), for they are all 
superimpositions. Prana and the like 
substances are not things really differ- 
ent, one from another, as a horse in 
different from a buffalo. (In ordinary 
Vyavahara, wo believe that a horse is 
different from a buffalo and also that 
there is no snake independent of a 
rope. As all are superimpositions on 
Atman, they are not different, one 
from the others, nor are they inde- 
pendent of Atman). As they are 
unreal, they are not independent of 
Atman and do not differ from each 
other or from Atman. Brahmanas 
(knowers of Brahman) thus realisQ 
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Aiman as the only true Reality. There- 
fore it is setbled that non-duality alone 
ia auBpioioue, as there is no duality 
which is the cause of inauBpicioasness- 

Oaudapada's Kariha 

The non-dual (Atman) free from 
superimpositions and without the 
phenomenal world, has been rea- 
lised by the sages who are devoid of 
attachment, fear and anger and 
well-versed in the final conclusions 
of the Vedas. (36) 

Sankara's Gommentary 

This superior knowledge is extolled 
here. Sages are those wise people who 
are free from all evils such as attach- 
ment. fear, anger, &o., who are acquaint- 
ed with the conolusions of the Vedas 
and who are ever engaged in study and 
contemplation. Such sages alone are 
able to realise Atman, who is devoid of 
all superimposed objects and who is 
non dual on account of the absence of 
the world, inwhioh are extended a 
vast variety of objects. The non- dual 
Atman oan bo realised only by such 
Sannyasins who have renounced all 
evils and whose miuds are ever set in 
the conolusions of Vedanta, and not by 
those whose minds are agitated by 
attachment and other evils, and ^not by 
logicians (such as Vaiseshikas) with the 
aid of Sastras made by themselves to 
suit their own creeds. 

Gaudapada's Kariha 

Having thus realised (Atman) 
one must ever be mindful of non- 
duality. After realising non-dual- 
Hy, one may be engaged in worldly 
concerns like an ordinary (un- 
enlightened) man. (36) 

Sankara's Commentary 

As it is able to destroy all evils, non- 
duality is auspioious and fearloBB. 


w 

Therefore one must always bear in 
mind such non-duality ; that is to say, 
one must be always engaged in the 
contemplation of non-duality. After 
understanding what non-duality is and 
realising “ I am Parabrahman ”, trans- 
cending all wants such as hunger, Ac., 
and knowing that the directly experi- 
enced unborn Atman transcends all 
worldly concerns, one may take part 
in worldly affairs like any ordinary 
person (that is, not feeling himself 
superior to others). That ia to say, 
one must not proclaim (or show) him- 
self to be a knower of Atman (and 
consequently superior to others). (He 
must behave in such a way that he does 
not see any being second to himself. 
This is the true test of his having 
realised Brahman). 

Gaudapada^s Kariha 

Tati (the renouncer) should be 
above praise, above (the formalities 
of) salutation and above the use of 
the Svadha — (this word is used in 
the performance of rituals done 
annually in memory of departed 
ancestors). He should find his 
abode in the movable and the im- 
movable and conduct himself in the 
world according to (prevailing) cir- 
cumstances. (37) 

Sankara's Commentary 

As to bow a Yati should behave in 
this world is now stated. He should 
give up all conventional actions such as 
praising and saluting, and be like a 
Sannyasin (who is not bound by any 
rules and ordinances). The authority 
(for this course of action) is Brih. Up., 
" Knowing that Atman alone Ac.” and 
Qita (V-17) " Thinking on That, merged 
in That, established in That, and solely 
devoted to That, Ac.” ' The movable* is 
the body, as it is changing every 
moment. 'The Immovable* is thg 
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Beality, that is Atman. The Atman- 
Beality which is immovable like Akasa 
(spaoe or ether) is his real abode but 
when he oooasionally forgets it while 
taking food (and doing such other 
aotions) and attaches himself to the 
body, then that body becomes his tern* 
porary abode. This is what is meant by 
the movable and immovable being the 
abode of the knower (of Atman), and not 
that he is in relation to any external 
abode (such as house or monastery Ac ). 
What is meant by his having to adapt 
himself to ciroumstanoes, is that he 
must be satisfied with a piece of loin- 
cloth or a morsel of food just enough to 
keep up his bodily condition* 

Gaudapada's Karika 

Having realised the internal 
essence (Atman), having understood 
the nature of external (objects), 
identifying himself with the Beality 
and enjoying the bliss thereof, he 
should never slide down from the 
Beality. (38) 

Sankara's commentary 

The external consists of the earth, Ac 
The internal refers to the body, Ac. 
The truth about these is that like the 
rope-snake, Ac., or like objects seen in 
a dream, or like objects created by a 
magician, they are all unreal : The 
text from Oh. Up. supports this : " The 
(phenomenal) modifications are mere 


names, expressed in words. ” But the 
Atman exists outside and inside, is 
unborn, beginningless, undivided, has 
no within or without, is full, alUper- 
vading like Akasa (spaoe), subtle, 
immovable, without attributes, without 
parts, aotionless, as supported by the 
Sruti (Oh. Up.) ; “ That is the truth ; 
that is Atman ; that thou art. Know, 
ing the truth, realising the Atman and 
enjoying the bliss of (Atman), one does 
not care for external objects. But one 
who does not know the truth about 
Atman, may take mind itself to bo 
Atman, may think that he is active 
when the mind is active, may think 
that he has become the body, Ac., by 
forgetting the truth, may think that at 
one time he ceases to be Tattva (Bea- 
lity) when the mind wanders, may 
think at another time that by a con. 
oentration of mind he attains to the 
state of Samadhi and becomes one with 
it (mind) ; and may think of Tattva 
(Beality) in any manner he pleases. 
The knower of Atman is always one 
and changeless and never changes his 
essential nature. The knower of Brah- 
man realising I am Brahman *' should 
never swerve from that state. That is 
to say, he must always feel that he is 
Brahman who has no rise or fall. Tha 
following Gita texts support this ; (The 
wise look with an equal eye) ** on a dog 
and outoaste (V-18) and seated 
equally in all beings ” (XIII- 27). 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Thb Bhagavad Gita ; By Annie 
BesanL Published by Messrs, O, A, 
Natesan d Go,, Madras, Price 4 annas. 

This is the ninth edition of Mrs. Be- 
sant's translation of the Gita. The 
Sanskrit text is printed in beautiful 
Devanagari characters. The neat get- 
up, the convenient sixe and the low 


price are its attractive features. The 
fact that the second and third editions 
brought out 20,000 and 50,000 copio® 
respectively reveals the extraordinary 
popularity of the volume. 

THE Hbaet op Hindustan : By 
Dr, S. Badhdkrishnan* Published oy 
Messrs, G, A. Natesan d Co,, Madras, 
Pages ISl. Price Be. 1. 
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This volume contains, besides a olear 
and lucid exposition of the Hindu 
pharma and the Hindu Idea of God, a 
review of Indian Philosophy with 
special emphasis on the unity of the 
various systems, and on the problem 
of future development. The chapters 
on " Buddhism,*' '* Islam and Indian 


Thought," and ** Hindu Thought and 
Christian Doctrine '* are admirable 
helps to make comparative studies, very 
much needed at the present day. The 
popularity of the book is shown by the 
fact that the first edition ran out of 
stock within sixteen months of the 
publication. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Vedanta Society of New 
York 

At a general meeting of the Society 
held on September 30tb, Swami Bodha- 
nanda intimated his desire to retire 
from active servioe. He baa appointed 
Swami Nikhilananda to succeed him 
as the spiritual head of the Society. 

The Vedanta Society of New York 
was founded by the illustrious Swami 
Yivekananda in 1894, after his monu- 
mental exposition of the Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Beligion at the Parliament 
of Beligions, held at Ohioago in 1893. 
Swami Abhedananda carried on the 
work of the Society for fifteen years, 
from 1897 to 1912, preaching with 
great ability and scholarship the prin- 
ciples of Vedanta in this the biggest 
and most important city of the United 
States. Swami Bodhananda went to 
New York in 1906 as the assistant of 
Swami Abhedananda and himself con- 
ducted the work of the Society during 
the latter's absence in India. After 
Swami Abhedananda's return to Ame- 
rica, Swami Bodhananda became the 
leader of the Vedanta Society of Pitts- 
burgh, where he remained for a period 
of six years. In 1912 he was invited to 
New York to take the complete charge 
of the Sooiety and sinoe that time he 
has been aoting as the spiritual head of 
the Sooiety with single-minded devo- 
tion and sincerity of purpose. His 
fearless exposition of truth, bis simpli- 
oity of life and his unassuming man- 
ners have made an indelible impression 
upon all that came in contact with 
him. His deep scholarship, bis^ simple 
way of explaining abstruse principles 
of the Vedanta and his unusual 
keenness in understanding the inner 


psyohology of the student's mind, have 
been instrumental in gathering many 
an adherent of Vedanta in this oity. 

The present headquarters of the 
Sooiety was established in a large pri- 
vate residenoe in 1921 through the 
generous gift of a devoted pupil and 
friend of Swami Bodhananda, the late 
Miss Mary Morton. 

Swami Nikhilananda, who is now 
the minister* in>oharge of the Society, 
went to America a year ago and worked 
in Providence, Bhodo Island, as the 
assistant of Swami Akhilananda. Ha 
has opened the season's work in New 
York on Sunday, October 2ad, with a 
sermon on *' The Essentials and Non- 
essentials of Beligion Besides the 
usual Sunday servioea, the new Swami 
is oondnoting two classes every week, 
on Srimad Bhagavad Gita and the 
Upanishads. 

R- K. Mission Work in Sind 

In response to repeated requests 
from local sympathisers of the Mission, 
Swami Vishwanandaof Bombay Ash- 
rama paid a visit to Karachi in Septem- 
ber last. He delivered a series of leotures 
and met some prominent citizens in* 
terested in eduoational and onltural 
advanoement. Spado work had already 
been done by his first leotnre tour in 
1928 and the Flood Belief work in 
1930. The response on this oooasion 
was, therefore, greater, as could well 
be seen from the pressing requests that 
were made to the Swamiji to open an 
Ashrama there. Financial help has been 
assured, and the Swamiji has in his 
turn, promised that ha would put their 
request before the Governing Body of 
tbo Mission. Qn hig way baok thq 
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Swamiji halted for a day at Hyderabad, 
Bind, another of the qultnral oentree pf 
the looality. 

R. K. M. Industrial Schoorand 
Home, Belur 

This institution has now completed 
the eleventh year of its career. Owing 
to the expansion of the work it has been 
converted Into a branch centre of the 
Mission with a local Committee to look 
after its management. Great diificnlty 
is being experienced to provide ade- 
qnate hostel accommodation, the thatch- 
ed sheds temporarily put up being 
totally unsatisfactory. The number on 
the rolls at the end of the year was 30. 
Six appeared for the final examination 
of the school and came out successful. 
All the household work is entirely in 
the hands of the students who are as- 
sisted and supervised by a Warden, 
who is a Sannyasin of the Belur Math. 
The spiritual atmosphere of the Belur 
Math, the various facilities provided by 
it, the weekly classes, etc., infuse a 
healthy religious spirit into the young 
minds. (I) Cabinet making, (2) Weav- 
iog, dyeing and calico-printing and 
(3) Tailoring are the three courses pre- 
scribed and there is a proposal to start 
a fourth, viz,, Agriculture. With the 
support of the public the management 
hopes to remove some of the pressing 
needs, e.p., a gymnasium, a Segregation 
Ward and a hostel for 50 boarders, as 
well as to secure funds enough to place 
the work on a sound financial footing. 

R. K. M. Students* Home, 
Calcutta 

This Students’ Home has now been 
inexistence for thirteen years. Through 
a deed of gift it has now come in pos- 
session of a small two-storied bouse, 
which will be used as its Calcutta 


office when the Home will be shifted to 
its own land in Gowripore. That land 
was further developed during the 
course of the year, a bathing-ghat con- 
'structed and the foundation laid for a 
Dormitory to accommodate 12 students. 
Two more Dormitories, a kitchen, 
stores, etc., have to be erected before 
the shifting can be made. The autho. 
rities trust that the publio will covi- 
tribute generously the sum of about 
Bs; 15,000 necessary for this work. At 
the end of the year there were 23 stu- 
dents on the rolls, of whom 17 were 
free, 5 conoession-holders and 1 paying. 
Nine sat for the different University 
Examinations, and seven came out suc- 
cessful, one standing first in the first 
class in Philosophy M.A. The total 
receipts came to Bs. 17,030-8-11. and 
the expenses to Bs. 13,398- l O* It is 
interesting to note that the sale pro- 
ceeds from the dairy and farm amount- 
ed to Bs.1,875 as against Bs. 898-9-3 in 
the previous year. This section has 
become almost self-supporting, the cost 
of fodder being appreciably reduced by 
the oultivation of the different kinds of 
grass. 

R. K. Sevashrama, Shyamala Tal 

This institution has been ministering 
to the needs of the poor inhabitants of 
the Himalayan jungles for the past 
seventeen years. Owing to eoonumic 
depression and the failure to get the 
usual gift of free medioines, the work 
has been very much hampered and the 
stock of medioines, etc., almost exhaust- 
ed. To replenish this, as well as to 
repay a loan taken to complete the 
Sevashrama building, the modest sum 
of Bs.700 is neoessary, and the manage- 
ment hopes the publio will generously 
contribute this sum. Out of the 1701 
outdoor oases, 92 were cattle. The 
number of indoor patients was 14. 



Let mo toll you, strength is what we want, and the first stop in getting 
strength is to uphold Iho Upanishads and helicvo that “ I am the Atman**. 

•^Swami "^velcananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 
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Dharma has been propounded for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of all beings. That which is associated with welfare is 
surely Dharma. 

This Dharma has been preached for the sake of preventing 
beings from doing harm to one another. That which is associated 
with harmlessness is certainly Dharma* 

Non-injury, truthfulness, absence of anger, absence of cruel- 
ty ; self-control and straightforwardness, 0 Monarch, constitute the 
fixed definition of Dharma. 

Sacrifice, study, offering of gifts, austerity, truthfulness, 
forbearance, self-control, absence of greediness— this is the eight- 
fold path of Dharma. 

Mahabhabata 
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SRI EAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 
By Swami Saradananda 
{Continued from page 364 ) 


The Master's Devotion to Truth, 
Third Instance 

^HE Master used to designate 
Ip the late Shambhu Chandra 
Mallik Mahashaya of Calcutta, who 
was well known for his riches and 
bountiful nature, as the second of 
his four provision suppliers. Ho 
owned a garden near the Kali 
Temple of Rani Rasmoni. He used 
to spend much of his time there in 
discussing religious matters with 
the Master. He founded also a 
charitable dispensary there. One 
day he came to know about the 
stomach-trouble of Sri Rama- 
krishna Deva which had grown 
almost chronic. He advised the 
Master to use a little opium and 
take it from him when he would 
return to Rasmoni’s garden. The 
Master also consented to do so. 
But in the course of conversation 
the thought about opium escaped 
the memory of both of them. 

When he had parted from Sham- 
bhu Babu and was well on his way 
to Dakshineswar, the Master hap- 
pened to remember the former’s 
advice. He came back to ask for 
the opium but found that Shambu 
Babu had repaired to the inner 
apartments. He did not like to send 
for him for that trifling thing. So 
he begged a little opium from the 
clerks and wended his way back to 


Rasmoni’s garden. But coming a 
little way off, he felt a sort of 
benumbing sensation and the path 
ahead became invisible. His legs 
were being dragged, as it were, by 
some force towards the drain- 
water by the road-side. The Master 
thus mused within himself, 
“ What is this ? This is not the 
path !*’ And he could not ascertain 
the proper direction of the road. 
With considerable difficulty he 
came to understand that he got 
somehow bewildered as to the right 
way to take. So he turned his gaze 
towards the garden of Shambhu 
Babu and found that the road in 
that direction was clearly visible. 
After much deliberation he retrac- 
ed his steps back to the gate of 
Shambhu Babu’s garden, observed 
minutely the way leading towards 
the garden of Rani Rasmoni and 
began to walk on with much cau- 
tion. But as soon as he advanced 
a step or two the same crisis recur- 
red as before. He could not find 
out the path. His legs were being 
dragged, as it were, in the opposite 
direction. As it happened thus re- 
peatedly, the following thought 
flashed in the mind of the Master, 
“ O, I remember Shambhu told me, 
* Ask for opium from me' But I 
have not acted accordingly. Be- 
cause I have got the opium from 
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bis clerks without letting him know 
about it, the Mother does not allow 
me to go forward 1 The clerks are 
not entitled to give anything with- 
out the permission of Shambhu. 
And I ought to have taken it frcm 
him in accordance with his direc- 
tion* Otherwise the way in which 
I am taking the opium indicates 
twofold crimes in the form of 
stealing and telling a lie. It is for 
this reason that the Mother is put- 
ting me to this difficulty and does 
not allow me to go back.” Think- 
ing thus he came back to Shambhu 
Babu’s dispensary but could not 
find the clerk there as he had gone 
somewhere else to take food. So 
he threw the packet of opium into 
the room through the window and 
shouted out, “ 0, air, I am leaving 
your opium here.” So saying he 
went back to the garden of Eas- 
moni. This time he did not feel 
any such reeling sensation as before. 
The road was olearly visible and he 
went off easily. The Master used 
to say, “ As I entrust ed myself fully 
unto the Mother, She has taken 
charge of me and would not allow 
me to go astray under any circum- 
stance whatever.” A good many 
instances of similar nature have 
we come across in the life of the 
Master. How wonderful it is 1 Gan 
we imagine even a bit of such truth- 
fulness and complete self-resigna- 
tion ? It is that type of reliance 
regarding which the Master often 
used to tell ns thus in a metaphorical 
way: “ Well, in that locality (refer- 
ring to his own birthplace, Kamar- 
pukur) there are pathways over 


the embankments in the fields 
through which all the people travel 
from one village to another. As the 
tracks are narrow the father takes 
the little child in his arms lest it 
should tumble down if allowed to 
walk on foot. The elder boy, being 
a bit clever, takes hold of his 
father’s band and walks on. On the 
way they may catch sight of a kite 
or something else, and the children 
are likely to clap their hands out 
of joy. The child that is carried in 
the arms knows that it is held by 
the father and so goes on clapping 
merrily without any fear. But 
the other boy, who himself holds the 
father, may forget the narrow path 
and let go his hold. He will then 
immediately fall down with a thud 
and burst out crying. Thus he who 
is held by the Mother has no fear 
any more while he who himself 
holds the Mother has danger still, 
for if he leaves the hold, he will 
have a fall.” 

Obstacles for Sri Itamakrishm on 
his way to the Nirvikalpa State 

Thus, on account of the inten- 
sity of his devotion to God, Sri 
Eamakrisbna had no special attrac- 
tion for any object whatsoever of 
the world. No mundane desire of 
any kind therefore stood in the way 
of his attaining the Nirvikalpa 
(Non-duality) state. The only ob- 
ject that obstructed him was the 
form of the Divine Mother— -the 
image of supreme beauty — which he 
was so long worshipping with lov- 
ing devotion and to which he was 
accustomed to attach the greatest 
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importance as the one object lead- 
ing to the highest good in life. He 
used to describe this impasse:— 
“ No sooner did I gather my mind 
together than there stood in front 
the form of the Mother. Now the 
mind would not like to proceed any 
farther leaving Her behind. Every 
time I tried to discard all thoughts 
from the mind and keep it perfectly 
free, the same thing happened. At 
last after long deliberation I gather- 
ed much strength of mind, and with 
knowledge symbolised as a sword 1 
out the image in two mentally. 
After this nothing else lingered in 
the mind. It ran straight to the 
Nirvikalpa state.” 

For us the above description is 
only so many words without any 
meaning, as we have never sincerely 
considered any form of the Mother 
as our own or learnt to love any of 
them with our heart and soul. We 
have intense love in the core of oar 
heart for the mind and the lump of 
flesh called the body. Hence the 
thought of death or any sudden and 
thorough change in the mind fright- 
ens us immensely. With Sri liama- 
krishna however it was quite differ- 
ent. He knew in the very depth of 
his being that the lotus feet of the 
Mother alone constitute the highest 
good in life, and he therefore spent 
his whole time in meditating on or 
In serving Her image divine. Hence, 
once the form was somehow remov- 
ed, what else on earth was left for 
the mind to cling to ? And as soon 
as all the mental waves were 
stilled and the mind was freed from 
every kind of bondage, the latter 


rested directly in the Nirvikalpa 
state. Our readers should try to 
conceive this grand picture through 
imagination, though they may not 
fully understand it. Then only will 
they come to know how Sri Kama- 
krishna made the Mother his own 
and what a whole-hearted devotion 
he had for Her. 

Staying for Six Months in a State 
in which stay for only Twenty One 
Days Destroys the Body 

Sri Bamakrishna was in this 
Nirvikalpa state for full six months 
almost without a break. “I was,” he 
used to say, “for six months in that 
state from which ordinary mortals 
cannot return. After twenty one 
days the body drops off like a wither- 
ed leaf. Days and nights succeeded 
each other perfectly unnoticed Flies 
would enter the mouth and the 
nostrils just as in the case of a 
corpse without producing any sen- 
sation. Hairs became all matted 
with dust. Sometimes even nature’s 
calls were answered unawares- 
Hardly could the body survive this 
state but for a Sadhu who happen- 
ed to come at this time. He at 
once recognised my condition, and 
also understood that the Mother has 
yet to do many things through this 
body— that many persons would be 
benefited if it were preserved. So 
at meal time he used to fetch some 
food and try to bring me to exter- 
nal consciousness by administering 
a good beating to the body. As soon 
as traces of consciousness were 
perceived he would thrust the food 
into the mouth. In this way a faw 
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morsels would be swallowed on then they could very rarely hear 
Bome days j on other days, not even him talk. The state of ecstasy used 
that. Full six months were thus to persist for almost all the twenty 
passed. Later, after some days* four hours of the day. Talking was 
stay in this state I came to hear tho out of the question ! We have heard 
Mother’s command — * Remain on fromSrijut VishwanathUpadhyaya, 
the threshold of relative con- an oflicer of the Nepal State, whom 
sciousnesa (Bhavamukha) for the Sri Eamakrishna used to address as 
instruction of mankind.’ Then * Captain,’ that he saw him remain- 
appeared blood dysentery. There ing merged in Samadhi for three 
was acute writhing pain in the consecutive days and nights with- 
intestines. Through this suffering out interruption. He said also that 
for six months the normal body Sri Bamakrishna’s body had to be 
consciousness slowly re-appeared, massaged with cow’s butter from 
Or else, every now and then the the neck to the end of the spinal 
mind would, of its own accord, column and from the thighs to 
soar to the Nirvikalpa state.” the feet in order to make it- 

In fact we have heard from per- possible for the mind to come 
sons who were fortunate enough to down from that high state of 
meet him even ten or twelve years Samadhi to the level of ‘ me * and 
before his passing away, that even ‘ mine *. 

FAITH IN THE CRUCIBLE 

J B give below an extract from the (Council of People’s Commissars)* This 
Madras Mail ” which gives decree, however, has not been publish- 
some shocking information regarding ad, though it has been sent to all the 
the state of religion in Soviet Bus- regional party oommittocs. 
sia : ’* There are strong indications The deoroe which has been signed 

that a new systematic attack on roib by Stalin, Bokbteroff, Yaroslavsky, 
gion is being launched by the Soviet Kogan, Labotohevsky and Petru-shilli, 
Government, writes a special oorros- contains 118 articles which are grouped 
pondent to the Morning Post, This new under five headings (corresponding to 
attack takes the form of a Five Year the five years of the Plan). The final 
Plan of Atheism. And as for its objeoti aim of the decree is expressed in the 
it is the complete suppression of all re- following terms : ’ On May 1st, 1937, 
ligiouB teachings and cults, regardless there must not remain in the territory 
of their attitude to the Qovernment by of the U* S. S. B. a single house of 
May Ist, 1937, prayer to Qod, and the very oonoeption 

" This plan has been disousaed at of God will he banished from the boun* 
great length by the ' Anti-God ’ Press, daries of the Soviet Union as a survival 
and there are good reasons to believe of the Middle Ages which served as au 
that it has aotually been embodied in a instrument for the oppression • of the 
decree on May 15th by the Sovnarkom working masses.' 
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" In the first year it is proposed to 
suppress all religions schools and to 
deprive all the ' servitors of religious 
cults ' of their allowances of food and 
the necessities of life. Suob ' servitors 
of the cults ' as will not abandon their 
function by May 1st, 1935, will be com- 
pulsorily expelled from the TJ. S. S. B. 

“ It is not intended to close all the 
Ohurohes and all the religious communi- 
ties in the first year, but in the Capi- 
tals of the Soviet Union all Churches 
and prayer houses of all religious 
communities are to be closed by May 
Ist, 1934. 

" The closing of the remaining 
Churches on the territory of U. S. S. B. 
is to be carried out according to a speci- 
ally developed scheme. 

" In the second year a ' shock cam- 
paign ' will be launched against ' reli- 
gious centres ’ in family life and the 
officially registered ' communes of the 
faithful' (the former monasteries). In 
October 1933, there will be a ' purge ' 
of the ' religionists ' (u e, members of 
religious bodies) in all Soviet institu- 
tions. 

" The printing of the religious books, 
journals, pamphlets and Service Books 
as well as the manufacture of Church 
utensils will be strictly prohibited. 
Special attention will be devoted 
to the inculcation of the principles of 
' reasonable unbelief ' among the masses 
and one of the main instruments for 
achieving this purpose will be the pro- 
duction of atheistic films. The product' 
tion of no less than 150 such films is 
contemplated. 

" The second half of the plan will be 
devoted to the consolidation of the 
results achieved, the 'activisation of the 
anti*Qod units,’ and to the conversion 
of the former Churches into clubs, 
picture- houses and other places of 'rea- 
sonable recreation.’ ” 


Bussia has recently brought the Five 
Year Plan for the economic develop, 
ment to a successful close. In India, as 
elsewhere, the plan has been widely 
acclaimed as epoch-making and received 
with admiration and approval. But 
that it should be followed by an anti. 
God campaign of a similar nature will 
be rather surprising to many, Ifc 
was, however, well known to all 
that the attitude of Soviet Bussia 
to religion was anything but 
friendly. Lenin pithily expressed the 
antipathy of Soviet Bussia to religion 
when he said that 'religion is the opium 
of the people', and the Russian Govern 
ment after the Revolution had accord- 
ingly given up the patronage of Christi- 
anity and adopted atheism as its 
official creed. Through academics 
having professors and publications 
financed by the State, through oariov 
tures casting ridicule on things sacred 
to religion, and through all channels of 
publioity like the press and the plat 
form which form an exclusive mono- 
poly of the State in Russia, the Soviet 
Government had boon trying to wean 
its subjects from the traditional beliefs 
of religion. Yet the Government had 
hitherto guaranteed freedom of belief 
and did not penalise people for their 
religious views. The preaching and 
practice of religion was allowed as 
long as it did nob interfere with a 
person's loyalty to the State. The 
only restrictions were that religion 
should not be taught in schools and 
public institutions, and that the State's 
views on religion should not be oriti- 
oised. But the anti God campaign 
mentioned above would deprive even 
the last vestige of liberty of consoieooe 
— liberty to believe and practise what 
is conducive to one’s spiritual welfa*^® 
without in the least tampering with the 
affairs of the State. It is admitted by 
all in these days that the State bas a 
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fight to interfere in social matters in ty to the State in the Russian mind, 
order to help the weak or to check They however sought to do this, not 
wide-spread social vices, but an inter- through any system of national edu- 


{erenoa like the one in question has 
gone beyond the limit of tolerance and 
oannot but be described as the most 
unparalloiled instance of the State’s 
tyranny. 

Apart from condemning the attitude 
of the State in the matter, the question 
that comes to one's mind is why Bolshe- 
vist Russia should feel such anta- 
gonism to religion. That in these days 
there are free thinkers who attach no 
value to religion is quite well-known 
to all, but simple non-recognition of the 
value of religion cannot beget such 
hatred of it as the Boldhovlsts are 
evincing. The explanation of thoir 
militant antagonism lies, we feel, in the 
previous history of roligioa in Russia. 
In the eye of tho Bolshevists, religion 
and tho autooracy of the Tsars are 
identical and consequently they hate 
religion in tho same way as they do the 
rule of tho Tsars and the institutions 
connected with it. And if one makes a 
survey of the history of Christianity in 
Russia, one will find that there is 
ample justification for tho hostility that 
the Bolshevists are showing towards 
it ; for in the Fre Revolution Russia 
religion was the chief ally and tool 
of the Tsars in perpetuating their 
tyranny over Russia, in tho first place 
by enslaving the national mind through 
the established Church and secondly by 
recruiting tho forces of organised reli- 
gion to suppress all movements for 
freedom both political and intellectual. 

The masses of Russia were at a 
primitive level, both intellectually and 
DDorally, and it was only the tight 
bond of the bureaucracy, the most 
efficient instrument of Tsardom, that 
^ept them restrained. The Tsars also 
attempted to regulate the force of 
>^etionaloharaoter by inculcating Igyal- 


oation or democratic political institu- 
tions, but through the orthodox 
Russian Church which they had made 
subservient to themselves. But the 
Greek Churob, from the very time o( 
its introduction into Russia from 
Byzantium, was only a sat of old, 
spiritless forma and ceremonies, and 
was little fitted to exercise a regenerat* 
ing infiuenoQ on the national mind. 
And this uninspiring character of the 
Church increased when the State seized 
it for its own purpose of inculcating 
loyalty to Tsardom in tho minds of the 
people. It was the reforms of Peter 
the Great that completed the work of 
reducing the organisation of the 
Church contributory to the absolutism 
of the Tsars. He abolished the Patriar- 
chate and created in its place a 
Synod of Bishops for tho administra- 
tion of the Russian Church. Tho 
members of the Synod had to taka an 
oath which ran, 1 testify and swear 
that the monarch of all Russia is the 
supreme authority of this ecclesiastical 
committee." Thus the Tsar became 
the head of the Church, and to make 
his control effective he also introduced 
a lay agent of his as a member of the 
Synod, 

When once the State had the Church 
under its grip, it began to make full 
use of the ecclesiastical organisation 
for giving a religious basis to the 
autocracy of the Tsars. The official 
programme of education, as announced 
by the Education Minister, Count 
Uvarou (1833 — ’49) had tho triad of 
Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Patriotism 
for its watchwords, and till the end 
these continued to be the alpha and 
omega of official political wisdom* The 
Russian theocracy declared tho Tsar'e 
will a divine revelation, and dodnoeft 
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the bareauoraiio politics and adminia* 
tration from God's will thus revealed. 
The Bussian Fundamental Law de- 
clared. The Tsar of all Bussia is an 
autocratic and absolute monarch. God 
Himself tells us to obey the Tsar's 
supreme authority, not from fear alone, 
but as a point of conscience." Under 
the influence of the State the Church 
inculcated the fear of God, conceiving 
Him as an anthropomorphic being 
whose likeness on earth was the Taar.In 
the training colleges for cadets the 
priests were to suggest to their pupils 
that the greatness of Christ had been 
displayed above all in his submiasivencss 
to the Government, in the way in which 
he had shown himself to be ' an example 
of obedience and discipline/ To the 
army recruits before whom lay a 
period of twenty five years of service, 
the Chaplains declared : God chooses 
men for all professions as He wills. You 
are chosen and destined for the military 
career by the will of God*— God wills 
that you shall serve God and the 

great Tsar as soldiers Before you 

were born it was God's determination 
that you should become warriors/' 
Thus the Tsars tried in every way 
to utilise religion for inoulcating 
loyalty to autocracy— a fact which 
justifies Lenin's remark that ' religion 
is the opium of the people,’ at 
least with reference to the kind of 
religion that prevailed in Bussia 
under the auspices of the Tsars. 

The close alliance between the State 
and the Church had a still worse result 
than the prostitution of the latter for 
the enslavement of the Bussian mind. 
In the eye of the Church- State non- 
conformity was tantamount to treason 
and consequently up to the end of the 
Tsarist regime barbarous religious 
persecutions were quite oommon in 
Bussia whenever any section of people 
showed a tendency to follow their 


conscience. Since the Church was the 
only institution of the Bussian State 
for the political education of the people 
it was in the interest of the latter to 
see that the whole of Bussia came 
under the sway of the Church. For 
thereby the autocracy could impose its 
political doctrines on the people and 
effootively check the growth of ideas 
hostile to its interests. Therefore in 
course of time the Holy* Synod, the 
highest ecolcaiastioal body in Bussia, 
became more of a department of Police 
than a channel of Divine Grace. The 
members were appointed not for their 
learning and piety but for their loyalty 
to the political ideals of the Tsardom. 
Its one aim was to see that the whole 
of Bussia was brought within the 
orthodox Church with the assistance of 
the secular powers of the State, if 
necessary. '‘Misbelief in church dogmas, 
especially when accompanied, as in the 
rationalistic sects, by a critical attitude 
of mind towards all institutions and 
traditions, is, it was argued, hardly to 
be distinguished from disloyalty to 
the Tsar." Henoe the Tsar’s officers 
at the head of religious affairs did not 
make any distinction between dissent- 
ers and traitors, and hence the most 
horrible forms of persecution, as in the 
Middle Ages, were indicted on people 
for their religious beliefs even iu the 
19th and 20th centuries. A few exam- 
ples of such persecution may not bo 
out of place here. The Stundists, a sect 
of Bussian dissenters, who were withal 
loyal to the State, paid the taxes regu- 
larly, served in the army and lived 
clean lives, were charaoterlsod by the 
Synod as * uncommonly psrnioioua 
ecclesiastically and politically, and 
accordingly persecuted with utmost 
severity. These sectarians, we read, 
“are not only paraeontad, but are hound- 
ed down after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages. Banishment to Siberia 
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IraDBoanoasia, confinement in monastlo 
prisons, scourging with Oossaok whips, 
military repressions, arbitrary injusti- 

ces like removal of children from 

their parents’ custody, frequent lynch- 
ing of sectarians by artificially incited 
masses — these are a few of the facts 
which outline the legal status or rather 
the outlawing of religious dissenters.’* 
fBussika Yedomisti)* Similar too was 
the fate of the Old Believers, another 
dissenting sect, who differed from the 
Orthodox Ohuroh on soma points of 
secondary importance. To suppress 
them the Ohuroh forbade their marriage 
in their own community, and in the 
case of those who went against the pro- 
hibition a decree was passed declaring 
their children bastards and their wives 
concubines. They were devoid of the 
right of bringing up a family, debarred 
from public services and disqualified 
from praying in public. The arbitrari 
ness and intolerance of the Holy Synod 
was so great that a respectable priest 
of the Orthodox Church, Tsvetkoff by 
name, was most severely punished for 
simply holding the opinion that the 
Church and the State should be separa- 
ted. Ha was interned in the dungeons 
of the monastic prison of^ Suzdal for 
two years without trial until out of des- 
pair and misery he almost starved him- 
self to death. 

When viewed against this back- 
ground of ecclesiastical tyranny, the 
reason for the hostility of the present 
regime in Russia to religion will be 
apparent- For the Russian intellectual 
the history of their country gave a 
glaring illustration of the Socialist 
maxim that religion is a device of vested 
interests for perpetuating their hold on 
the masses, and when power passed 
into their hands they treated the 
Church and religion, along with the 
other institutions of Tsardom, in the 
most ruthless manner. The number of 
52 


ecclesiastics executed between 1917 
and 1920 was 8050 while an equally 
large number was sent into exile. The 
churches and monasteries were the 
special objects of Bolshevist persecu- 
tion. Many of them were closed, others 
were turned into clubs, houses, etc., 
for workers, and still others were dis- 
mantled. The State also began an 
educational crusade against religion by 
ridiculing its conceptions and by an 
active propaganda in favour of atheism. 
The culmination of this propaganda has 
now been reached with the decision of 
the State to banish the idea of God 
from its sphere of infiuenoe. 

In spite of all that one may say in 
defence or explanation of the conduct of 
the Bolshevist Government, no one can 
deny that this infringement on the 
liberty of the individual to believe and 
to worship is an unmitigated act of 
tyranny characteristic of the Bolshevist 
State no less than of the Tsarist Govern- 
ment. The faults of religion, as every 
one knows, are many. A formidable 
array of charges has been brought for- 
ward against it by many modern think- 
ers— charges of opposing the growth 
of science and knowledge, of fostering 
the spirit of war, of sanctioning and 
encouraging persecutions, of sacrificing 
the interests of the masses to those of 
the classes. A review of the history of 
religion will acquaint us with many 
facts that justify such charges with 
regard to different religions in varying 
degrees. But when we evaluate the 
worth of religion as a social institution 
we are to be guided not so much by the 
fact of these accidental features as by 
the question whether such aberrations 
are essential to it or not. We feel that 
most of the crimes attributed to reli- 
gion are the result of the unholy alliance 
of secular interests with it, as in the 
example of pre-Revolution Russia. Is it 
not possible for religion to remain 
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aloof from the oormptiog infloenoe of 
foreign interests and perform its func- 
tion in society with a certain degree of 
independence ? Perhaps humanity has 
not yet achieved this task, and the 
increasing oonsciousness among men of 
the trespasses of religion in the past 
may perhaps work for a speedy realisa- 
tion of this ideal in the future. The 
special function of religion lies in en- 
gendering a conviction in man that he 
is spirit and not merely a mass of 
matter, and in helping him to regulate 
life in such a way as will lead to the 
realisation of this fact in an increasing 
measure. In spite of all its misdeeds 
religion has been trying to do this 
work, in however imperfect a way it 
might be, and that is why a large por- 
tion of humanity still considers it 
essential for the well being of life* 
True it is that the faith of most of us 
requires to be exposed to and ventilated 
by the north-west wind of reason and 
science, but to discard religion as a 
whole as the Bolshevist Government 
have done will be like throwing away 
the baby with the bath. 

Has this attitude of the Bussian in- 
tellectuals towards religion got any 
lesson to teach us in India ? We think 
it has. For are we not witnessing to- 
day in our own country how clever 
politicians are making an alliance with 
religion and making a oat's paw of it 
for furthering their own selfish pur- 
poses ? While the best sons of India are 
longing for the cultural and political 
unification of India, we are seeing 
round us, on the other hand, the attempts 
of others to perpetuate our divisions in 
the name of religion. A good deal of 
the missionary propaganda in the coun- 
try too is having a disruptive influence 
on the cultural and political life of 
India. Christian missionaries are now- 
a-days loud in proclaiming that their 
activities in India have nothing to do 


with imperialism, but it was none the 
less a prominent Christian gentleman of 
India who declared some time back that 
if the Government had actively helped 
Christian proselytisation in this coun- 
try they could have created here a large 
population who would have been more 
friendly to them than Indians generally 
are today under the impulse of nation- 
alism. So too the Muslims have ever 
been on the look out for increasing 
their numbers in the country, and with 
the introduction of a system of govern- 
ment by the counting of heads, their 
communal ambitions have given a new 
vigour to their religious propaganda. 
The Hindus have always Insisted on 
the equal validity of all religions and 
have hitherto laid little stress on ag- 
gressive missionary work of the Muslim 
or Christian type, but this attempt of 
others to undermine the indigenous cul- 
ture in the ostensible name of thoir reli- 
gion has awakened them to the gravity of 
the situation, and they too have of late 
showed signs of launching an aggressive 
missionary propaganda for recouping 
their numerical strength and thereby 
oounteraoting the onslaughts of other 
religionists on the oulturo of the land. 
Perhaps the modern Hindu might have 
in this respeot brought religion down 
from the high level in which his ances- 
tors used to maintain it before, but be 
cannot probably be blamed for this at 
the present time sinoe suoh a change of 
policy has become a necessity for his 
very self preservation. But in spite of 
all this it oannot be denied that this 
tendency in modern India to oonneot 
polities with religion and to hinder 
the growth of national unity by taking 
advantage of these religious differences 
is likely to discredit religion itself in 
the eye of many intelleotuals, and one 
need not wonder if a sullen hostility to 
religion grows among some thoughtful 
men as In Bolshevist Bassia* Again 
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this tendenoy of vested interests to safe- 
guard their selfish gains under the 
cloak of religion is shown by the denial 
of social rights and humane treatment 
to a large section of people classed as 
' untouchables ' in this country. The 
supporters of untoucbability should 
learn a lesson from Bolshevist Bussia 
and understand that their reactionary 
propaganda will, in place of preserving 
religion, only alienate people more and 
more from its oauae. If religion wants 


that suoh long-standing injustices 
should be zealously preserved one can 
have little hope regarding its future. To 
those engaged in suoh propaganda and to 
others bent on creating disunion in the 
country in the name of religion, the 
example of Bolshevist Bussia may prove 
a powerful eye-opener. But the question 
remains : Have these olasses of people 
after all got any love of religion as 
opposed to petrified customs, economio 
interests and political privileges ? 


SWAMI EAMAKEISHNANANDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TEACHEE 

By Sister Lemmata 


VII 

!^EDIiEVAL records tell us of a 
young monk who went to 
Brother Giles, one of the first followers 
and closest companions of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and complained that in his day’s 
Schedule there was too much labour 
and too little prayer. Brother Giles 
looked at him and replied dryly : “If you 
would bog of the Lord, first work for 
Him.” These words might have been 
spoken by Swami Bamakrishnananda, 
80 perfectly do they express his mood 
and attitude of mind. He had a strong 
belief in prayer, but not as a way of 
escape from work. Once I heard • him 
admonish a devotee to pray every day 
and to make bis prayers reach the Lord 
by their sincerity and earnestness ; but 
never in my hearing did he offer to 
P>^ay for anyone, or did others ask him 
^0 pray for them. If they had, they 
might have received the same answer 
that Brother Giles again gave to some, 
one who came and said with lament in 
his tone, ** Pray for me 1 “ ** Why don’t 
yon pray tor yourself?” was Brother 
Qiles* retort* 


The Swami had little sympathy with 
those who made complaint to the Lord 
or begged of Him. Prayer must make 
one heroic, not beggarly. It must be 
an aot of praise and thanksgiving, a 
communion, not a recital of needs to 
be provided. Contaot with God should 
strip one of all sense of need or, to use 
the Swami's own words, “ if a man will 
be selfish and beg of the Lord, let him 
be thoroughly selfish and demand the 
biggest thing he can think of— God 
Himself.” 

The Swami asked for nothing less. 
Heaven and even salvation were re* 
wards too paltry to pray for. ” Heav- 
en.” be said, “ is a place created by 
Maya to bribe man and to entice him* 
We have heard of the sirens in mid- 
oeean. who are very beautiful to look at 
aud who sing so sweetly that the sailors 
are irresistibly drawn to them ; but as 
soon as the sirens touch them, they are 
transformed into beasts. So these 
heavenly pleasures and the senses are 
like sirens which entice poor sailors 
sailing on this ocean of life ; and when 
they liold them In tbeir oluteheg, they 
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transform them Into brntes. The 
Soriptures say : ' Sleeping, eating, and 
propagating, these we have In common 
with the lower animals/ And how 
many of ns do more than that ? We 
have been transformed by these sirens 
of Maya until we are little superior to 
animals/* 

Heaven should never be dur ideal, 
the Swam! deolared : not only because 
it is too small a goal to strive for, but 
also because it holds no promise of 
further attainment. The constant pur- 
suit of celestial pleasures crowds out all 
spiritual effort. " In heaven,'* to quote 
the Swami, " there is no leisure, in hell 
there is no leisure ; only here on this 
middle plane where the two meet is 
there leisure in which a soul can try to 
realize God. If a god wishes to attain 
salvation, be must come down and be 
born as a man. Heaven is only a place 
of continual festivities and enjoyments, 
but the Soriptures tell us that we must 
be absolutely detached from enjoy« 
ments of this world and from enjoy- 
ments of the next world/' 

An error common in the Occident, but 
rare in India, is to confound salvation 
with heaven ; to regard them as 
synonymous. The confusion arises in 
the West from the fact that there happi- 
ness is looked upon as the goal, while 
in India it is liberation. Swami Bama- 
krishnananda was very definite on this 
point when we were talking together 
one afternoon. “ Salvation," he ex- 
plained, " does not consist in going to 
heaven. It is realizing that 'lam God's 
child,' if you are a Vlsbishtadvaitist; 
or that 'I am one with God/ if you 
are an Advaitist. Both are one and 
the same.** After a moment's pause he 
added : “ So long as a man is struggling 
for his rights and believes he is the doer, 
he cannot feel the attraction of God. 
Only when he sits down and becomes 
perfectly surrendered does he begin to 


be drawn upward. Then he says with 
full conviction : 'I can do nothing. 
Lord, do Thou act*' At once that 
Higher Power begins to exert its influ. 
ence. That man who can throw him- 
self at the feet of the Lord and say : 
'All this is Thine. This body, mind, 
and soul all belong to Thee ; of mygolf 
I am utterly helpless ; do Thou take 
me/ — the Lord takes that man and 
makes his hands, his feet, hjs eyes and 
ears, His instruments. He speaks 
through his mouth ; He works through 
his hands ; He walks with his feet ; 
and the man becomes a living represen- 
tative of God. This is salvation." 

Again he paused, swept into silence 
by the swift current of his thought. 
Then came these closing words : "Fill 
your heart with devotion, and your 
mind will turn naturally to God. The 
true devotee never thinks of himself. 
He is so full of the thought of God that 
his own self is forgotten. That is the 
best way to attain salvation." 

Find God and forget yourself— this 
was the Swami’s rule for gaining salva- 
tion, and the surest way to find God 
was by surrendering all to Him. Thus 
surrender and liberation became almost 
identical terms in the Swatni's voca- 
bulary. " Be wholly surrendered," he 
said. '' The moment you can give up 
everything and know your own no- 
thingness, at that moment God- vision 
will come and you will be free." 

At another time he said, " It is pos- 
sible for a man to attain salvation 
suddenly, by the special grace of God ; 
but it can only be done if he can rea- 
lize that God is all in all and that he 
is nothing. If he can realize this, then 
Muktl comes easily. What keeps us 
from seeing God ? Selfishness, egotism, 
ambition, vanity, pride. The more we 
can minimise these, the sooner will we 
come to the goal. If we can get rid of 
them altogether, then freedom Is ours. 
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** The more we try to fix our mind 
on Qod, the more quioUy shall we for- 
get ourselves and the more quiokly 
shall we reach freedom. The best way 
to do this is not to think of ourselves 
in any way ; merely to keep our minds 
on the presence of God." 

"The man who has realized God will 
never lack for anything/* ha continued. 
" Whatever he needs will come to him. 
That is what Christ meant when be 
said, * Seek ye first the kingdom of 


heaven, and all things else will he added 
unto you/ This is literally true and it 
has been verified by history. Those men 
who have given up everything for the 
sake of the Lord and have felt no other 
attraction but God, are honoured and 
worshipped by the world. 

“ Surrender yourself completely to 
the Lord, then freedom will be yours. 
A smile will always play on your lips ; 
your face will be shining, and your 
mind will bo calm and peaceful/* 


(To he continued) 


EEALIZATION OP THE BEAUTIFUL ♦ 

By Nicholas Boerich ‘ ^ 


^P^LATO ordained in his treatises on 
statesmanship 

" It is difiioult to imagine a better 
method of education than that that has 
been discovered and verified by the 
experience of centuries ; it can be ex- 
pressed in two propositions : gymnas- 
tics for the body and music for the 
soul." " In view of this, one must con- 
sider education in music as the most 
important ; thanks to it Rhythm and 
Harmony are deeply inrooted into the 
soul, dominate it, fill it with beauty 
and transform man into a beautiful 
thinker* ••He will partake of the Beauti- 
ful and rejoice at it, gladly realize it, 
become saturated with it and will 
arrange his life in conformity with it/ 

Of course the word music, in this 
case, should not be understood as 
routine musical education, as under- 
stood now, in its narrow sense. Music 
had in Athens, as service to all Muses, 
a far deeper and broader meaning than 
today* This conception embraced not 
only the harmony of sound, but the 


whole domain of poetry, the whole 
domain of high perceptions, of ex- 
quisite forms and creation in general, 
in its best sense. The great service to 
the Muses was a real education of 
taste, which in everything cognizes the 
great Beautiful. Just to this eternal 
Beauty in all its vitality we have to 
revert, if only the ideas of high con- 
structiveness are not rejected by huma- 
nity. 

Hippias Maior (beauty) of the dia- 
logue of Plato is not a hazy abstract- 
ness, but verily the most vital noble 
conception. The Beautiful in itself ! 
The perceptible and conceivable 1 
In this reality is contained an 
inspiring, encouraging welcome to 
the study and inrooting of all 
ordainments of the Beautiful. " The 
philosophio moral *' of Plato is animat- 
ed by the sense of the beautiful. And 
did not Plato himself, who was sold 
into slavery through the hatred of the 
tyrant Dionisius and when liberated 
and dwelling in the gardens of the 
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Academy, prove bbrough bis example, 
the vitality of a beautiful path ? Of 
coarse Plato's gymoastios were not the 
coarse football or anti-oultural break- 
ing of noses of modern prize* fights. 
The gymnastics of Plato were the 
same gates to the Beautiful, the dis- 
cipline of Harmony and uplifting of 
the body into the spiritual spheres. 

Not once we spoke about the intro- 
duction in school of a chair of ethics 
of life, a course of the art of thinking. 
Without the education of the general 
realization of the beautiful, these two 
courses will again remain a dead letter. 
Again in the course of only a few years 
the high vital principles of ethics will 
turn into a dead dogma, if they will 
not be imbued with the Beautiful. 

Many vital conceptions of antiquity 
have become in our household belittled 
and vulgar, instead of the deserved 
expansion. Thus the wide and lofty 
service to the Muses turned into a 
narrow conception of playing one 
instrument. When you hear nowadays 
the word music, you imagine first of 
all a lesson of rausio often with con- 
ventional limitations. When you 
hear the word Museum, one under- 
stands it as a store* room of any kind of 
art objects. As every store-house, this 
conception creates a certain flavour of 
deadliness. Such limited conception of 
the word Museum, as a storage place, 
BO deeply entered our understanding, 
that when one pronounces this con- 
ception in its original meaning — 
Muzeon— then no one understands 
what is really meant. Yet every 
Hellin of even average education would 
at once know that Muzeon means first 
of all the Home of Muses. 

Foremost all Muzeon is the abode of 
all aspects of the Beautiful ; not at all 
in the sense of only storing different 
kinds of art creations, but in the sense 
of most vital and creative application 


of them in life. Thus one often bears 
nowadays that people express surprise 
when a Museum, as such, occupies ib. 
self with all spheres of Art, occupies 
itself with the eduoation of good taste 
and with the spreading of the sense of 
the Beautiful. 

Hero we remamberod the ordain- 
ments of Plato. But in the same way 
one may remember also Pythagoras 
with his Laws of the Beautiful, with 
his adamant foundations of oosmio 
realizations. The ancient Hellins want 
so far as to orown their Pantheon with 
an altar to the Unknown God. In this 
exaltation of spirit they came o!o8e to 
the refined inexpressible oonception of 
the ancient Hindus, who pronounoiog 
“Neti, neti" by no means wanted to say 
anything negative, but on the oontrary, 
saying " not this, not this " manifested 
thereby the untold greatness of an in- 
expressible Concept. 

It is significant that such great con- 
oeptions were not abstract, as if living 
only in the mind and reason ; no, they 
dwelled in the vory heart, as sorac- 
thing living, life-bringing, inalionablo 
and indestructible, as defined so beauti- 
fully in the Bhagavad Gita- In tho 
heart was aflame that sacred fire, which 
was at the base of all flaming command- 
ments also of tho hermits of Mt. Sinai. 
The same sacred fire moulded tho pre- 
cious images of St. Theresa, St. Francis, 
St. Sergius and all tho Fathers of the 
** Love of the Good," who knew so 
much and were understood so little. 

We speak of the eduoation of good 
taste, as of a matter of truly ba^io 
world significance of every country. 
When we speak about vital ethics, 
which should become the favuorita 
sobool hour of every child, we appeal 
to the contemporary heart, pleading to 
it for expansion, if even only to the 
extent of ancient ordalnments. 
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Can one ooneidei as natural the fact 
that the oonoeption eo glorified already 
in the time of Pythagoras and Plato, has 
been bo narrowed now and lost ita 
actual meaning, after all the ages of so- 
called progress ? Pythagoras already in 
the fifth oeutury B. 0. symbolized in 
himself the whole harmonious '' Pytha- 
gorean Life". It was Pythagoras who 
affirmed music and astronomy as sisters 
in Boienoe. Pythagoras, who was called 
by bigots a charlatan, must be horrified 
to see how instead of a harmonious 
development our contemporary life has 
been broken up and mutilated and that 
wo do not even understand the mean- 
ing of the beautiful hymn to the sun 
—to Light. 

Today very strange formulas some- 
times appear in the press. For in- 
stance that the fiourishing of the in- 
tellect is the sign of degeneration. A 
very strange formula, if only the author 
does not attribute to the word intellect 
some special narrow meaning. Of 
course if the word intellect is only 
taken as the expression of the conven- 
tional withered mind, then to some ex- 
tent this formula may have its founda- 
tion. But it is dangerous in o^^se the 
author understands intelleo!; as intelli- 
gence, which first of all should be con- 
nected with the education of good taste 
as the most vital principle of life. 

Quite recently before our eyes in the 
West has been adopted the now word — 
intelligentzia- In the beginning this 
newcomer was met rather suspiciously, 
but soon it was adopted in literature* 
It would be important to determine 
whether this expression symbolises the 
intellect, or according to ancient oon- 
oeptions it corresponds to the education 
of good taste. 

If it is a symbol of a refined and ex- 
panded oonsoiousnesB then we have to 
greet this innovation, which perhaps 


will remind us once more of ancient 

beautiful priuoiples. 

In my letter " Synthesis " the differ- 
ence of conceptions of Culture and 
Civilization were discussed. Both these 
conceptions are sufficiently separated 
even in standard dictionaries. There- 
fore let us not return to these two con- 
secutive conceptions, even if some one 
would be content with the oonoeption 
of civilization without dreaming about 
the higher conception of culture. 

Bat remembering about intelligent- 
zia it is permissihle to ask, whether 
this oonception belongs to Civilization, 
as to expression of intellect or whether 
it does already touch a higher region, 
that is to say. whether it belongs to the 
region of Culture, in which already the 
heart and spirit act. Of course, if we 
assume that the expression intelligent- 
zia, should remain only within the 
limitation of the mind, then there would 
be no need to burden with it our lite- 
rary vocabulary. One may permit an 
innovation only in such cases, when 
really somothing new is introduced, or 
at least when ancient principles are 
renewed in present modern circum- 
stances. 

Of course every one will agree that 
intelligentzia, this aristocracy of the 
Spirit, belongs to Culture and only in 
this connection one could greet this 
now literary expression. 

In this case the education of good 
taste belongs of course first of all to the 
intelligentzia, and not only does it 
belong, but it becomes its duty. Nob 
fulfilling this duty intelligentzia has no 
right for existence and condemns itself 
to savagery. 

The eduoation of good taste cannot 
be something abstract. Above all this 
is a vital attainment in all spheres of 
life, for where can there be a boundary 
to the service to the Muses of anoiant 
Hellins ? If in the old days this servioe 
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was understood in its full glory and 
adapted to life in the whole beauty of 
its principle, then should we not be 
ashamed, if in superstition and bigotry 
we shall out ofif the radiant wings of 
the rising spirits ? 

When we propose ethics as a course 
in schools, as a theme most inspiring, 
limitless, full of constructive principles, 
we thus at the same time presuppose 
the transmutation of taste, as a defence 
against vulgarity and ugliness. 

Andromeda said : " And I brought 
thee the Fire!" The ancient Hellin. 
the follower of Euripides, understands 
the meaning of this Fire and why this 
Agni is so precious. We, however, in 
most oases shall babble about this in- 
spiring calling conception as about 
phosphor matches. We attach the high 
conception of Phosphor — the bringer of 
Light — to a match and try to light 
with it our extinguished hearth, in order 
to prepare the broth for today. But 
where is Tomorrow, this radiant 
wonderful Tomorrow ? 

We have forgotten about it. We 
have forgotten because we have lost the 
ability of searching, have lost the re- 
fined taste, which urges to betterment, 
to dreams, to higher oousciousness. 
Dreams have become like dull slumber; 
but he who does not know how to 
dream, does not belong to the future, 
does not belong to humanity with its 
high Ideal* 

Even the simple truth, that dreams 
about the future are the basic distinc- 
tion of man from animal, has already 
become a truism. But truism in itself is 
no longer a generally accepted truth, as 
it should be, but has become the syno- 
nym of a truth of which one should not 
think altogether. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding everything, even in times of 
greatest difiSoulties and world crisis, 


let us not defer the thought about the 
education of taste, let us not put off the 
thought of life-bringing ethics, as of a 
necessary course of school education. 
Let us not forget the art of thinking, 
the art of memory and let us forever 
remember the treasure of the heart. 

"A certain hermit left his retreat 
and came with the message, saying to 
everyone : * Thou hast a heart.' When 
he was asked why he does not speak 
out mercy, patience, devotfon, love and 
all other benevolent foundations of life, 
he replied : ' If they only do not for- 
get the heart, the rest will adjust 
itself.' Verily can we appeal for love, 
if it has no place to reside ? And where 
could patience dwell, when its abode 
is closed ? Thus in order not to torture 
ourselves with inapplicable blisses, one 
must build that garden, which will 
flourish in the realization of the heart. 
Let us stand firmly on the foundation 
of the heart and let us understand that 
without the heart we are as a lost shell." 
Thus the Wise Ones ordained. Thus 
ordains Agni Yoga. Thus let us accept 
and apply. 

Without the untiring realization of 
the Beautiful, without incessant refine- 
ment of the heart and consciousness, 
we would make the laws of earthly 
existence cruel and deadly in their 
hatred against humanity. In other 
words we would, when killing the 
Beautiful, assist the most shameful de- 
based downfall. 

The Homans said : Sub pretextu juris 
summum jus saepe summa injuria; 
suaviter in modo fortifer in re* (Under 
pretext of justice a strict application 
of law is often the gravest injury. Be 
gentle in manner thou, resolute in exe- 
cution). 

Let us be broad and resolute in the 
realization of the Beautiful I 
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ON THOSE OP MADHVA AND SANKARA* 
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{Continued from page 378) 


Criticism 

^pLTHOUGH Bamanujob siatlied 
with the aicQ of re-establishing 
the real distinctions of life, he has 
opened no new avenues of thought by 
which they can be established on a 
rational basis* His reliance on the 
Vedas and on common sense robs his 
utterances of any philoaophioal value, 
while bis denial of all illusions mahes 
one stare and gasp at his assurance. In 
ordinary life we do observe distinctions 
and we do assume their reality, but a 
simple appeal to thi^ common belief 
will not help to invest them with a 
spooulatlve signiOcance. Objects are 
cognized by the senses, and the latter 
usually do not deceive. But how are 
the illusions accounted for ? To say 
that there are no errors, no illusions 
is to be untrue to life. Besides, a 
dream is a palpable JialUicinatimv, there 
is nothing outside of us to support or 
survive it. Dreams are everyday 
occurrences, and the objects beheld in 
them have no pretensions to reality. 
The explanation that they are mo- 
mentary creations of Qod is the device 
of a theologian, and not of a thinker. 
Quotations of texts and interpretations 
are out of place, and dream experiences 
being unquestionably reil can be shoved 
aside only at the cost of philosophical 
Bolidarity. Similarly, the illusions of 
taking life have to be reckoned with if 
the absolute reliability of the senses 
bas to be placed on an unimpeachable 


basis. Illusions and hallucinations are 
not detected as such at the time. They 
appear real and natural. The discovery 
of their nature comes later and expla* 
nation follows. The mind and the 
senses behave alike in true or in false 
perception. There is no blunting or 
quickening of the faculties in the one 
or the other case. Besides, how the 
senses which only serve to effectuate 
perception, should also guarantee the 
reality of the objects presented as well 
as thoir own, must be made to rest on a 
philosophical principle which deter- 
mines the nature of reality, instead of 
the senses being saddled with the double 
function of aiding perception and at the 
same time testifying to the reality of 
the percept. Bamanuja has failed to f^ 
nish such a principle, nor has Madhvg 
succeeded where Bamanuja failed. 
Bamanuja cannot be said to have demo- 
lished the position of the Idealist. The 
objects of common life presuppose cons- 
ciousness. for they are known to us only 
as percepts which imply a perceiver. 
Their reality is thus not independent of 
consciousness. Farther, their indivi- 
duality, distinctions and multipli- 
city, which would entitle them to 
reality, are only relative, not absolute. 
An object, as Gentile remarks, is indivi- 
dualized by its position in time and 
space, by its where and when^ not on 
account of any virtue in itself. (P. 324 
"Vedanta or the Science of Beality"). 
Its distinction from the rest is due to 


SuManoe of a paper read at the 8th Session of the Indian Fhilceophioal Congress, Mysore. 
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Qualities eaoh of which is a universal, 
referring to a olass* and therefore oom- 
munal. When we say that a man is tall, 
his tallness is relative only. If all men 
possessed absolute tallness, distinctions 
would disappear. As Oaird observes: 
"An absolute distinction by its very 
nature would be self- contradictory, for 
it would out off all connection between 
the things it distinguished. It would 
annihilate the relation implied in the 
distinction and so it would annihilate 
the distinction itself. '* (P. 135, Hegel). 
Similarly, multiplicity implies number, 
and number inheres only in an indivi- 
dual belonging to a class, thus pointing 
to their common character. A horse 
and a dog are two animals. A dog and 
a stick are two things, entities, beings. 
Hence even plurality, or multiplicity is 
not an independent concept, but depends 
on that of community. Thus the con- 
ception of a multiplicity of individual 
and distinct objects cannot justify their 
claims to absolute reality. They are 
real only for practical purposes. If 
individual things wSl:e absolutely dis- 
tiQct, their multiplicity would be rob- 
bed of all signification. If, as Bamanuja 
contended, there were no degrees of 
reality, but the world, the soul, and 
Qod Himself were reduced to one level 
or order of reality, then the reality of 
God as well as of the rest would be 
interdependent and relative, never 
absolute. 

But Bamanuja might be imagined to 
urge that the triad namely, the world, 
the soul and Qod, is one, as God owns 
the other two as His body ; and since 
God is the Highest Beality, the rest 
also must partake of His nature and be 
equally real. Here we knock against 
his other concept namely, the embodied- 
ness of God. He reconciled the unity 
of ezlstenoa declared by the Upani- 
shads, with the multiplicity required by 
common experience, by conceiving God 


as including the souls and matter as 
His body. This solution appeared to 
him as the triumph of common sense. 
But it presents an insuperable difficulty. 
Without establishing on unimpugnable 
grounds the soul as an entity distinct 
from the physical body, and God, as 
the Moral Buler of the Universe, his 
position does not admit of a rational 
justification. In the first place, what 
is the relation between the soul and 
the body ? A relation is seen to exist 
between things of the same kind, be- 
tween one material body and another. 
But if the soul should be connected 
with the body, even temporarily, the 
connection is unimaginable. Conceding, 
however, the possibility of such rela- 
tion between the two, how can we 
extend the relation so as to conceive it 
between God on the one hand and the 
souls and matter on the other ? A body 
is an object cognizable by the soul, 
and the latter cannot by its very nature 
play the role of an object except to 
itself. If, therefore, in the sense in 
which we speak of a soul and its body, 
we refer to the soul as God’s body, the 
term " body” becomes meaningless. I 
can regard God as the object of my 
meditation or thought, but ever re- 
taining the nature of a subject, as I 
must, I cannot regard my soul, as the 
object of God; and even if I force such 
a conception on my mind, it resists the 
coercion and regains its subjectivity. 
Both God and the notion of my being 
His object become simultaneously turn- 
ed into an object of my present consci- 
ousness, proving thereby the futility 
of my endeavour to conceive an impos- 
sibility. A relation can exist only be- 
tween two distinct terms or objects. 
Between the soul and God who is^ all- 
inclusive no relation can be conceived, 
as neither is essentially an object. 

Bamanuja anxiously discusses the 
various connotations of the term *'body 



and decides upon adopting it in the 
Beuse of (l) complete subordination 
or control (2) a means of activity and 
enjoyment to the souli as the posses- 
sor of an organic body. This parallel* 
ism between God and an organism has 
its own pitfalls. An organism can have 
freedom to act only when it possesses 
the corresponding member or limb. Its 
own happiness and preservation depend 
on its members. In the next place, 
although externally an organism may 
boast of its control over the members 
of its body, it certainly cannot direct 
its own digestion, circulation of 
blood and secretion of vital juices, 
which are due to a higher power. 
Nature, to which the organism in all 
its aspects is but an unquestioned slave. 
Seasoning from these known data of 
experience, it is unintelligible how God 
can retain His control over the souls 
or matter, if they are His body, and 
how, in that case. He can escape the 
predicament of losing His independence, 
if His integrity rests upon His connec- 
tion with a body. Besides, if God is 
a conscious being, the individual soul 
must affect Him only as an object and 
if still the soul is His body, the soul, 
might, with a parity of reasoning, claim 
God for its body, because He is its 
object. In any case, God cannot rea- 
lise the subjective nature of the soul, 
cannot be to the soul what the soul is to 
itself. Moreover, a body individualizes 
spirit, and is a clog on its freedom, as 
Bamanuja himself admits in his com- 
ment on the Brahma Sutras 111.2 and 5. 
A soul is turned thereby into an indivi- 
dual among individuals. Invested with 
a body, likewise, God is individualized, 
and He finds Himself in a realm com- 
prising but His own complex unity, and 
not in a realm comprising other Invidi- 
dual spirits opposed to Him as a whole. 
B'urther God ceases to be an all-inclu- 
b1v 6 Beality, since He cannot include 


me to whom He Is an object. The 
make-up of the system is thus poetical, 
and cannot stand the test of reason. For 
when this imaginary cement of God's 
embodiedness is dissolved, and the 
mask is uplifted, Bamanuja’s position 
betrays its unmistakable identity with 
the undiluted Pluralism of Madhva; and 
the surviving entities God, souls and 
matter are left to stare helplessly and 
eternally at one another in all their 
mutual opposition, without a single 
principle to unite them, left in a chaos 
of independence and plurality. 

This indissoluble tie between God 
and His body is inconvenient to God 
Himself. It the body depends on God 
for its existence, so does God depend 
upon His body for His life. Logically, 
a relation affects both the terms that it 
unites. If the body Is said to be only a 
mode of God, but a real mode, then all 
the changes to which the mode is liable 
must affect God Himself. There is no 
possible escape from this logic al neces- 
sity. Spinoza indeed postulated modes 
to God, but they are unreal. They are 
limitations that we impose upon Him. 

There is an intrinsic weakness like- 
wise in Bamanuja’s explanation of Crea- 
tion and Dissolution, as arising from the 
contraction and expansion of God's 
body. In the first place, of the souls 
and matter which form His body, the 
souls cannot be conceived to swell and 
shrink, — prooasses confined to mate- 
rial bodies. In the next place, a rela- 
tion between God and His body being 
admitted, God cannot be tree from the 
effects of the changes to which His 
body is subject. Either the relation 
must be thinned to a vanishing point, 
or the immutability of Divine nature 
must be wholly abandoned. 

In the third place, to God a body is 
either natural or necessary. In the 
latter ease. He is imperfect ; in the 
former, helpless. Either way. God 
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degonres our gympathy more than our 
admiration or adoration. 

Moreover, an organic being with itg 
body,-— an idea whioh has furnished 
Bamannja with the ground for his 
theory — is seen extended in space, 
and develops in time. That is to say, 
an organism lives in time and space. 
God as an embodied being must simi- 
larly be bound by time and space, a 
condition to whioh Bamanuja’s system 
must submit, as he regards God to 
possess the souls and matter as His 
parts. Now parts imply space ; and 
contraction and expansion, time. It 
is regrettable that Bamannja has not 
attempted to tackle time and space 
whioh he seems to have looked upon as 
elements extraneous to the world and 
not demanding an explanation. Crea- 
tion and dissolution of the world he 
describes as God’s sport which laughs 
at causation. 

The relation of God to His body 
might be explained not as that between 
the whole and its parts but as that 
between the Universal and the Parti- 
cular. In that case, the individual 
object resulting from their combination 
must be admitted to be an unreal exist- 
ent. For the Universal and the 
Particular are equally concepts; and, 
as Hegel claims, are both real as object- 
ive concepts, while an object of per- 
ception whioh is an existent is unreal, 
being nothing more than a bundle of 
Universala. This view, however, can- 
not be acceptable to Ramanuja from 
whose system all unreality is banished. 
Besides, the notion of expansion and 
contraction whioh is advanced to ex- 
plain the creation and dissolution of 
the world will not allow of the 
relation between God and His body 
being conceived as that between the 
Universal and the Particular. For the 
two latter as concepts cannot swell or 
•hrink like a material object. 


ENSA^t 

Unfortunately Bamannja did not 
start with a clear idea of reality. Iq 
his eagerness to claim reality for the 
world and the manifold, he went to the 
opposite extreme of denying all errors 
and illusions. These ho resolved to 
dispel from God's Universe. His 
notion of reality seems to be based on 
four assumptions: (1) The senses are 
organs of true perception. (2) Things 
are real as they produce real effects. 
(3) A thing to be real need not be 
found in every place and time. What, 
ever exists is connected with space and 
time and is by that circumstance made 
real. (4) Whatever is not sublated by 
subsequent experience is real. Wo 
shall now discuss the validity of these 
criteria. 

(1) The senses behave in the same 
manner in false as well as in true per- 
ception. At the time» they give no indi- 
cations of the falsity of an experience. 
A shell appears like real silver, and the 
mistake, when detected, is invariably 
referred to a past experience* This 
would not be the case if the senses 
always guaranteed true perception. In 
an immediacy of presentation the eye 
cannot detect the falsity of the appear- 
ance. If it can show the real to bo 
real, then to be a safe guide, it must re- 
port the false to be false at the moment 
and not wait for a subsequent experi- 
ence to comment on the first. This it 
can never do. The illusion is an after- 
discovery. In Science, History and 
Mathematics, errors of observation, of 
narration and of calculation are con. 
tinually shown up by subsequent 
thinkers, and progress means elimina- 
tion of errors, and revelation of new 
truths. To say that there is no illusion 
or to explain it afterwards on scientific 
principles is to overshoot the mark and 
does not help to remove actual errors 
or illusions from life. Whan, tor 
izistanoe, I stand before a mirror 



at the distance of say three feel, 
I find the reflection at the diet- 
anoe of six feet from me. Is the 
space between the mirror and the 
image real? In which part of real 
space can it be located ? It must be 
admitted to be purely illusory. The 
mirror may be useful in a hundred 
ways, but the reflection is clearly illu- 
sory. The authority of the senses can* 
not be final in apprehending reality* 

(2j The argument that things are 
real because their effects are real, as if 
efleots were not things, is obviously 
untenable* A child, and even some 
grown-ups run screaming with terror 
from the figure of a snake though of 
lacker- work. Besides, causes and effects 
belong to the same order of existence, 
and the reality of the cause cannot be 
inferred from the assumed reality of the 
eficct* They stand or fall togebhor and 
the reality of the effect demands the 
same explanation as tint of the cause* 
In dreams, we meet with o\U9es and 
effects both sublated by waking. 

(3) The next point to be considered 
is whether the mere fraot of being in 
space and time can confer a right upon 
a thing to be admitted as real. Now, 
what are the oredentials of time and 
space to pronounce on the reality of an 
object ? On what grounds does their 
own reality rost, since they do not 
themselves exist in time and space ? 
We have instances of dream-ohjeots 
existing in unreal space and time, and 
of unreal space and motion in all refleo- 
tions in mirrors. This teat fails also. 

(4) The test of sublation by subse- 
quent experience has the disadvantage 
of not being serviceable at the moment 
of actual perception, and the possibility 
of later sublation ever threatens every 
experience. Praotioal Ufa would be im- 
possible if we were not to aot, till all 
ehanoes of sublatability of a present 
experience by a future one should be 


exhausted. In life wc essume peroep* 
tion to bo real till it is proved to be 
otherwise. It is this universal tendency 
that makes dream-perceptions “terri- 
bly real and stands as an irremovable 
obstacle in the way of one’s being con- 
vinced of the unreality of waking per- 
ception while waking lasts. Ramanuja, 
however, seems to waver in adopting 
this oritorion wholly. While, on page 
75 of hia comment on Sutra I, i, 1, he 
concedes that the dream objects are 
unroal, bfcause of their sublation in 
waking life, ho claims reality for them 
In III, 2 and 3, for they are God's 
creations though of a short duration, 
and God cannot create anything un- 
real* (Vide Thibaut’s translation of 
Vedanta Sutras, Part III) 

It would thus seem that none of the 
aforesaid criteria are adequate to define 
reality. 

Sankara contrived to leap over those 
speculative hurdles by bis illusionism 
SO' called. Reality he defined as that 
which cannot be deniod, that cannot be 
conceived to non-oxist ; and to acoom. 
modato praotioal life, he postulated 
three degrees of reality. His philoso- 
phioal cabinet, accordingly, contains 
three shelves. On the highest he placed 
the Self or Pure oonsciousness, whose 
non-existence can be never imagined. It 
is absolute Reality. On the. next lower 
shelf, he placed the objects of waking 
life, which cannot be denied while 
waking lasts, but wbioh are conoomi- 
tant and conterminous with waking. 
This is the sphere of religion, soienoe, 
speculation and aotioo. Into the lowest 
he shoved dream objects and illusiong 
of waking. The reality of these oannot 
be denied till they are known to bo 
suoh when sublated by later experi- 
enoe. 

Madhva brings forward no new 
reasons why the external world should 
bo regarded as real, and the remarki 
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made on Bamannja's position apply 
to his, pari passu, 

Bamanuja’s as well as Madhya's ex- 
planation of Evil as the effeot of 
Earma, though it may have a dialeoti- 
oal value is far from satisfaobory. It 
is a sore place in his uncompromisiug 
view of God as a Personal Being. For 
it is the paramount duty of every 
theist to safeguard the interests of God. 
to preserve intact His Power, Wisdom 
and Goodness ; and the permission for 
Evil to enter the region of mortal life, 
is a libel on His Power, or His Mercy, 
or both. To introduce an alien element. 
Karma, as a real inevitable curb put 
on God in His exercise of those divine 
virtues, is to dethrone God, and to 
blast the tender hopes of poor human- 
ity. Though Sankara, too, drew upon 
the theory of Karma ho dropped it the 
moment ho felt its real inadequacy* 
(Vide his comment on II, 1, 33 Br. Sut.) 

As a religious system, however, offer- 
ed to the hungering souls, Bamanuja’s 


must be admitted to be as great as any 
other conceived by man. Its insistence 
on self-surrender and service ennobles 
life and spiritualizes it. His love and 
sympathy for all, irrespective of caste 
or denomination, the great social re- 
forms he initiated, the spirit of univer- 
sal brotherhood with which he leaven- 
ed his doctrines, and his selfless labours 
for the uplift of man, in the face of 
persecutions and privations, must place 
him in the first rank of benefactors to 
the human race. The defects in his 
philosophy are not traceable to any 
want of clear vision— for his intelleot 
was of the highest order — but are 
obviously due to the inherent difficulty 
of the problem which he ventured to 
solve,— the problem of reconoiliug 
Theism with Beason, for the proper 
realm of Theism is Faith. He has not 
succeeded in a task in which no one 
is likely to succeed. Nevertheless it 
detracts nothing from the glory of his 
life and endeavour. 


SAINT SIEUTTHONDA 

By JS, Bamakrishnan, M, A., L. T. 


Innumerable are the paths of 

^ Sadhana or spiritual discipline, 
and aspirants after God*realisation 
choose the one beat suited to their 
native temperament and their worldly 
position. To all it may not be possible 
(and even if possible, it may not be 
desirable, for men’s natures differ 
widely) to renounce worldly connec- 
tions and strive after the blessedness of 
spirit through self-analysis and deep 
introspection carried on in the austere 
silence of deep solitude. There are 
some men who find endless delight in 
serving the poor, the lowly and the 
down-trodden; and this service be- 
Qomes the one idea of their life, the 


one occupation, the one alLengrossing 
and all-important work. He who bo- 
Oomes mad after an idea, he alone secs 
light, says Swami Yivekananda. The 
world may call him a monomaniac 
and a crazy man, but it is such men 
that have made the world what it 
is. All the prophets and reformers, 
the scientists and explorers are mad 
men, mad after an ideal, to the realisa- 
tion of which single object they utilise 
their concentrated energies. It is not 
the apparent magnitude or the external 
paraphernalia appertaining to a chosen 
spiritual path that brings success, but 
the fidelity and the perseverance with 
which the path is pursued. Whatever 
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be tho mode of Sadhana chosen, if only 
the aspirant plunges headlong into it 
and practises it to perfection, he is sure 
to reach the goal. Man has the option 
in the matter of the path ; but having 
chosen one he must adhere to it with 
marvellous tenacity and must not com- 
promise, for indeed there is no half- 
way house to freedom and deliverance. 
Truth is greater than any other thing, 
and so the seeker after truth must 
be prepared to give up everything 
else, if so required, in the interests 
of his pursuit. He must be ready 
to lose all that he considers nearest 
and dearest, even his own life. Only 
after this perfect self-sacrifice does 
one get a vision of the glorious realm 
that is yearned for. Many of us 
on the other hand fancy ourselves to be 
very pious and religious, but our piety 
and religion last only so long as they 
do not come into conflict with our 
material interests, but at the very in- 
stant of such conflict, when we are asked 
to choose between what appears to us 
to be the tangible material advantage 
and the hazy spiritual gain of doubtful 
value, they disappear as mist before the 
morning sun. This is not religion, in 
any sense of that term of wide signifi- 
cance ; this is sheer hypocrisy or what 
is worse, self-delusion. 

" ” says the Upanishad. 

Why should the guest be adored ? 
Because he is the embodiment of 
divinity. And the greatest of chari- 
ties is the gift of food. It comes only 
next to the bestowing of wisdom. A 
hungry stomach is unfit for anything. 
Food is the mainspring of all human 
activity. As the Upanishad says, all 
creatures are born out of food, and in 
food they live. And the relieving of 
hunger has long been considered as one 
of the elementary duties of man to his 
brethren. 8wami Vivekananda wished 
very much that each man took upon 


himself the noble task of feeding every- 
day a lame man or a blind man and 
adoring bim as Darldra Narayana. 
This service of the poor is of immense 
benefit to the spiritual aspirant. For 
it will cleanse the mind of all impuri- 
ties as caste superiority, pride of 
wealth, arrogance of high position, 
selfishness of interests* It will broaden 
the mind till the spiritual student 
feels all creation at one with him- 
self. The goal of the spiritual path is 
the merging of the individual self in 
the Universal Self, and what bettor way 
is there for realising that goal than 
the service of the visible gods on 
earth ? 

The life of Saint Sirutthonda is an 
illustration of the readiness for utmost 
self-sacrifice of a real spiritual aspir- 
ant and of the grandeur of what to 
many may seem an insignificant event, 
viz,, the service of the divine poor. 
His life was not full of incidents, but 
it was a continuous flow of purity, a 
flow not spectacular or dazzling, but 
sweetly life-giving. Sirutthonda was 
a devout devotee of Lord Shiva. Ho 
was the captain of elephants under a 
royal chieftain, and was a brave fight- 
er. This combination of martial valour 
with soft piety was rather strange, but 
it only shows that Sirutthonda was a 
true Karma Yogi. He did the 
duties of the position in which he 
was placed, in acoordanca with the 
teachings of the Gita, and was held in 
high esteem by the chieftain. Once 
however the master came to know 
of his illustrious captain’s spiri- 
tual leanings, and relieved him of his 
military duties, so that he might 
pursue his discipline with greater 
ardour. 

Sirutthonda was blessed in his wife, 
a lady who was a model of chastity 
and all the other feminine virtues, one 
who belonged to the * divine group ' of 
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womeo, and was really ' the partner to 
her husband in the path of righteous- 
ness.’ The oouple made it a point to 
feed one devotee of the Lord every day. 
For the Lord has said, ' They worship 
me best who worship worship- 
pers.' Sri Bamakrishua has said that 
although the Lord dwells in every 
being, He is speoially manifest in a 
devotee. Moreover birds of the same 
feather flook together; and there is 
nothing surprising in Sirutthonda’s 
praotioe. Feeding a man every day may 
in itself seem a thing of no great signi- 
fieance, but the devotion to the Lord 
is the philosopher’s stone that makes 
all things golden. This small thing in 
the hands of Sirutthonda beoame an 
event of uncommon magnitude. We 
oan very wall picture the pious couple’s 
daily round of duties — the rising in the 
morning with the Lord’s names on 
their lips, the preparations for the 
worship of the human God, the glow of 
joy in their faces as they served the 
revered guest, the small afternoon con- 
ferenee with the guest when holy things 
were spoken of and holy events in 
pilgrimages recalled, the evening visit 
to the village temple etc. It was indeed 
a strangely peaceful life. 

But to all true devotees the hour of 
supreme test arrives. The Lord seems 
to be jealous of His blessedness and 
does not bestow it on man until he 
shows himself worthy of it. In Sri 
Bamakrishna’s life we read how the 
Mother did not appear to him till he 
was about to immolate himself. And 
he himself subjected his moat beloved 
disciple Swami Yivekananda to a 
severe test. But it is equally true 
that all true aspirants emerge glorious- 
ly victorious from the teat. 

One day Sirutthonda was not able to 
get a guest. It was noon, and he went 
out of the house to search for any new 
oomer to the village and bring him 


home. In bis absenoe a devotee of 
Northern India called at the house and 
enquired after Sirutthonda. The wife 
was at home, and requested the web 
come stranger to wait for a while for 
her husband’s return. The stranger 
was not willing to get into the hoasa 
when the master was not within ; but 
he said he would wait at a distance in 
the cool shade of a tree. 

After a fruitless quest Sirutthonda 
returned sad and melancholy, for he 
was afraid his vow would be broken 
that day. But the news of the arrivj,! 
of the North Indian gladdened him, 
and he ran to fetch the stranger. 

The stranger was indeed a strange 
man. ' Save yourself the trouble of 
feeding me, friend. I am pleased to 
have seen you. I am a northerner and 
have queer tastes. It may not be pos- 
sible for you to feed me,' so spoke the 
stranger. 

*No, Sire, there is nothing impossible 
for me when it is a question of serving 
the Lord’s devotees,’ replied the host. 

' I do not know what you will think 
of me, but I eat beef once in six months 
and today I must have that dish. 
Obviously you cannot kill a cow,' was 
the stranger’s answer. 

Sirutthonda was unnerved. But be 
was prepared to go to any extent. He 
said, 'I have plenty of cows at home. It 
is a matter of a few minutes to get 
ready the dishes you require.’ 

The answer of the stranger was a 
a bolt from the blue. ' 1 do not eat 
beef, exactly. I eat human flesh— the 
flesh of a five-year- old boy of symmet- 
rical form. The boy must be the only 
son of his parents and must be but- 
chered by them without the least tinge 
of sorrow.’ 

' I shall prepare the dish and come 
again to take you home,’ said Sirut- 
thonda. He was more than a match 
for the stranger. 
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Sirotthosda’s wife too did not oom* 
plain about the unearthly oanuibalism 
of the stranger or about her husband's 
mysterious behaviour in trying to satis- 
fy his desires. She had a son just five 
years of age who was at that time away 
in the sohool. The parents decided to 
offer him to the guest. 

Chirala-~for that was the child’s 
name— lay on his mother's lap with 
the implicit trust that children alone 
are capable of, and with the smile that 
shows the mother’s lap for them is the 
haven of peace. And the cruel sword 
did its gory work. The mother’s instinct, 
the father's love, everything remained 
suppressed by the imperious urge of 
steadfastness to the ideal. Not a tear 
fell, not a sigh was heard. And the 
dish was ready. 

The guest sat to dinner. He wanted 
that Sicutthonda too must take part of 
the preparation. The latter agreed to 
eat his own son’s fiosh. But the 
trouble did not end there. * If you 
have a son, bring him here. It Is 
good to have a child by us,’ spoke the 
guesU Love of children in a cannibal 
seemed ludicrous, but the host only 
said, * Ho will not bo available now’. 
But the other would not be silenced. 

' Search him out, ' he demanded. 

The parents went out of the house 
and called aloud for the son. And 
what a miracle! The son came run- 
ning from sohool 1 The joy of the father 
knew no bounds, and he returned in 
haste to the dining apartment, only to 
find that the guest had disappeared. 
The couple were again in misery, but a 


vision of the Lord was vouohsafed to 
them at the time. The cannibal was 
the Lord Himself. And SiruttboQda 
felt blessed. 

It is easy to dismiss this narra* 
tive as a orude miracle story on 
the ground that no father is worthy 
of that name if he butchers his 
son to satisfy the base needs of a 
guest. But we must never forget that 
we should not judge the oonduot of 
those exceptional souls by our code of 
morals, for they have entirely different 
values of things. No human judgment 
is ever absolute. A soientist who 
spends whole nights in gazing at the 
stars is a mad man to the prosperous 
business magnate. A monk who con- 
siders all the gold in the world as 
worth practically nothing seems to the 
millionaire an incorrigible fool. But 
the soientist and the monk know their 
business and have their joy and their 
reward. And although the action of 
Sirutbhonda may scam to modern minds 
wholly Illogical and even insane, it is 
well to remember that underlying this 
bald recital of the story are precious 
truths. The preparedness of the aspir* 
ant for the utmost sacrifice in his 
power and the certainty of this supreme 
act of sacrifice leading to fulfilment and 
blessedness are clearly seen in Sirut- 
thonda’s career. Secondly, his example 
shows us the extraordinary possibilities 
of the householder’s life. 

Let us assimilate the spirit of 
Sirutthonda’s life. His sacrifice is 
really astonishing. Upon suoh saori- 
fioe the gods themselves throw incense* 
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has tlhns. from the stand- 
point of Indian thinkers, receiv- 
ed the widest possible interpretation 
to oover, from the atomic movement of 
molecules to the cataclysmic occur- 
rences in the world. It connotes a 
much wider meaning than is usually 
understood and is the repository ot all 
thought-waves that dance and move 
on the shoreless expanse of time. 'Iti- 
hasas* according to Sayana, are "cosmo- 
logical myths *' or accounts, such as : 
*' In the beginning this universe was 
nothing but water." (Pargiter. Anci- 
ent Indian Historical Tradition) 
Although ' Itihasa* is very rarely found 
applied to such accounts, and the defi- 
nition of * Itihasa ’ and the references 
to it in Kautilya’s Arthashastra 
olearly negative it, and Yashka's use of 
the word ' Aitihasik * distinctly con- 
tradicts it, yet there is a great deal of 
troth in all these opinions. The appar- 
ent contradictory views with regard 
to the character and contents of history 
seem to have arisen out of the epitomic 
and versatile character of the latter, 
and each individual critic interpreted 
it in the way he found suitable to con- 
vey the importance of some particular 
branch of our ancient Hindu scriptures, 
to his readers. 

I have already quoted Sayana's inter- 
pretation of history. Yashka uses 
' Aitihasik ' for those who interpreted 
the Veda with reference to traditional 
history (Vedic Index i, 122), Kautilya 
again calls the Itihasa a Veda and puts 
it on the same footing as the Atharva- 


Veda. He also defines the Itihasa thus: 
" Itihasa means the Furana, Itivrtha 
(history). Akhyayika (tale),* XJdaharana 
(illustrated story), the Dharmashastra 
and the Arthashastra." The Chhandogya 
Upanishad goesa step forward and says: 
"The (hymns of the) Atharvangiras 
are the bees, the Itihasa Furana is the 
flower." Divested of metaphor the 
sentence clearly expresses that those 
hymns drew their sustenance from the 
Itihasa and Furana. Further the Sata- 
pat ha Brahmana calls the Itihasa- 
Furana " honey-oflerioga to the gods.” 
Similarly the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra 
and Asvalayana Sutra also say. " The 
Itihasa- Veda is the Veda ; this is the 
Veda." 

As can be gathered from the above 
references, ' Itihasa ’ partook of the 
character of the Furanas, the Vedas, 
the traditions, fables and mythology, 
and lastly of quasi-historical narratives, 
But at the same time one cannot be 
accused of over-zealous interpretation, 
if one chooses to conclude, out of 
these references, that 'Itihasa ' was a 
separate and definite composition. 

Now again, wo see that " Krishna 
Dvaipayana divided The Single Veda 
into four and arranged them and so was 
called Vyasa. He entrusted them to 
his four disciples, one to each, namely 
Faila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, and 
Sumantu. Then with tales, ancedotes, 
songs and stories that bad oome down 
from ages, ho compiled a Furana and 
taught it and the Itihasa to his fifth 
disciple, the Buta Bomaharshana 
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Lomaharsliana. After that he oom- 
posed the Mahabharata " (Pargiter). 

Herein also we see a olear meution 
that the ' Itihasa ' and the ' Parana ' 
were different subjeots, and about the 
ETubjeot-matter of the latter there is a 
detailed description whereas the author 
is silent about the origin and constituent 
elements of the former, and the two 
preceded the composition of the Maha- 
bharata. Moreover we do not remember 
to have come across in the whole range 
of Indian literature, any particular 
work on history except the Puranas in 
general sense, which treat of the genea- 
logies of ancient Bishis and kings with 
additional topics of mythological cha- 
racter. The Mahabharata, too, is more 
often treated as one of the two great 
epics in the chronology of literary deve- 
lopment of India, than a work exclu- 
sively devoted to historical interests, 
clearly depicting the successive stages 
of evolution of India’s national ideal, 
and how India, in spite of heavy odds 
and tremendous material forces arrayed 
against her, succeeded in implanting 
firmly on the nation’s mind the great 
humanising force of her civilisation. 
But a closer study of the contents of 
both the Puranas and the ' Itihasa ’ 
will convince the reader that in the 
evolution of India’s historical litera- 
ture, ' Purana ’ and ' Itihasa ’ are cor- 
related terms and the Mahabharata is a 
logical development of the farmer and a 
fulfilment of the latter. Let us now 
have a brief review of the development 
in the following lines. 

The 'Sutas,’ the 'Pduranikas ’ and the 
' Aitihasikas ' are interchangeable terms 
and they indicate stages of successive 
modernisation or secularisation of the 
function of the historian. The ' Suta* 
mentioned here is not the caste that was 
described as the offspring of a Eshatriya 
father and Brahmin mother ; that was 
a later application of the term. This 


' Suta ’ was a bard like the Magadha*' 
and the origin of both is placed in the 
time of a primaaval king Prithu, son of 
Vena. These ancient bards handed 
down traditions, tales, facts along with 
genealogies of kings and Bishis of old, 
from disciple to disciple till we come 
down to the time of Veda Vyasa, the 
first compiler of Indian literature into 
the broad divisions that we find them 
today. This statement of the duty of 
the ‘ Sutas ’ refers obviously to the 
earliest times before the Parana was 
compiled because there would have 
been no genealogies or ballads to col- 
lect and fashion into the Purana unless 
they had been preserving such ancient 
traditions all along. 

Again ' Parana ’ often means ' and 
ent * but sometimes ' belonging to, 
connected with or mentioned in, the 
Purana ' (Mahabharata). Other terms 
such as ** Parana- jna,” ** Purana vid ” 
and Pauranika ” often mean merely, 

one who knows the Purana " and are 
found so used. But at other times the 
foregoing terms imply more and can 
only mean, " one who knows the anci- 
ent tales.” Thus, as regards " Purana- 
jnas,” Yamsa vids are cited as quoting 
an old verse, sung by " Parana- jnas ” as 
older authorities about 'Mandhatr*. 

* Pauraniks ’ are cited as quoting an 
old verse sung by ' Purana-jnas ’ about 
Datta-Atreya. 

The way in which these terms are 
introduced shows that they do not 
refer to the present Puranas and hardly 
even to the original Parana, but more 
probably to the ancient minstrels be- 
cause no songs could have been handed 
down unless there had been a succes* 
sion of minstrels, as is natural. 

This function of the ' Sutas ’ and the 
'Pauranikas* is admirably confirmed 
by Veda Vyasa when, he taught the 
Purana and the ' Itihasa ’ to his fifth 
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disoiple, the " Suta ” Bomaharshana or 
Lomaharshana. 

The contents of the two. ' Parana ’ 
and 'Itihasa,' agree also in general 
treatment, dlflfering in details in some 
respects. 'Parana is, according to 
Matsya (53, 69), any "old tale” or "anci- 
ent lore " in the general sense of the 
term and ' Itihasa ' expresses a story 
of fact in accordance with its deriva- 
tion It!, ha, asa — which rather denotes 
aotaal traditional history. The Vedar- 
thadipika calls all old stories it 
cites, 'Itihasa*. "Parana is applied 
to a single story, whether quasi-histo- 
rical or mythological or instraotive; 
and so also an ' Itihasa ' may be an 
ordinary tale or qaasi-historioal, fanci^ 
tal, mythological or even dialectic**' 

This thin line of distinction that is 
supposed to exist between the two 
seems to disappear as Mr* Pargitor sug- 
gests that " the lino between fact and 
fable was hardly definite and gradu- 
ally became blurred especially where 
historical sense was lacking.” This 
lack of historical sense is a strong 
point in the suggestion of Mr. Pargiter 
and it is this which ultimately led to 
a clear breach between the two and 
shifted the differentia altogether to a 
new background. The lack of histori- 
cal element was subsequently com- 
pensated for by the addition of a few 
more topics of interest, and later on 
tho Puranas developed the Pancha-lak- 
shana : — 

% SOT II 

(Original creation, dissolution re- crea- 
tion, the Manvantaras, ancient genealo- 
gies and accounts of persons mentioned 
in the genealogies). Even this fivefold 
division was gradually nullified by later 
augmentations which increased the 
]bulk of the Parana still more and this 
metamorphosed condition is not even 


the shadow of the original Parana. It 
became in the end a treatise replete 
with doctrinal and ritual matter, in- 
terspersed with fanciful stories and 
incredible mythological tales. 

Now Pargiter contends that " Itiha- 
sas appear to have remained distinct 
for some time, and Linga i, 26, 28, 
mentions the ' Saiva ' as one ; but 
afterwards they would seem to have 
become absorbed into the Puranas.” 
But the reverse seems to be the case 
when the general tendency of the 
Puranas seems to drop off the histori- 
cal element in them along with the 
progress of time. Still more the conclu- 
sion appears unwarranted, as our an- 
cient authorities assure us of the 
existence of the ' Itihasa * as a separate 
ancient lore down to the time of Kau- 
tilya. The facts collected after a com- 
parative study of the contents of the 
' Puranas* and ' Itihasa * force on us the 
conclusion otherwise, and the histori- 
cal elements that were thus left to 
themselves, out of the Puranas, were 
transposed to new surroundings and 
were largely utilised by Veda Vyasa in 
the composition of the great Maha- 
bharata. "The early Yedio texts no 
doubt make no reference to the Maha- 
bharata but they mention 'Itihasas* 
(Atharva Veda. XV. 6. 11-12). It is 
well-known that the story recited by 
Vaisampayana to Janamejaya was at 
first called an Itihasa and was named 
‘ Jaya * or Victory, *. s., victory of the 
Pandus, the ancestors of the king * 
(Political History of Ancient India, by 
Bay Ohowdhury) : 

5R}t eqtasqt firMtgnn ii 

Adi 62. 20). 

The Mahabharata has justly been 
regarded as a tale of victory and herein 
do we find its secularised character. 
Tho gradual modernisation of tho fane- 
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tion ot ttie UBtotian vraa brougliii to 
bear on the ooinpositlon ot the Maha- 
bharata by Vyasa who incorporated 
into it the true historical elements 
gleaned from the Pnranaa and other 
sonroaa that were available through 
tradition. The original Parana (ancient 
history) comprised of descriptions 
of various dynasties of kings who 
parcelled out and ruled India of the 
Vedio period; and the Mahabharata, in 
addition to these descriptions of dynas- 
ties, reviews in illustrative accounts 
the survival of a spiritual nation on 
the pivotal occurrence of the Great 
Bharata War. These wars of ancient 
India have a deep national significance 
to elucidate but space forbids us to do 
so. 

The "srqt ” in the oonp- 

lot is suggestive of a deep meaning and 
one is likely to interpret it in a too 
literal sense only to indicate the con- 
nection with the context. But that the 
story of the Mahabharata was called an 
* Itihasa,' and was named *Jaya* 
simply beoause ultimately it led to 
victory on the side of the Pandavas, as 
has been suggested by Mr. Bay Chow- 
dhury, does not appeal to thinking 
minds for obvious reasons. The whole 
history of Aryan Civilisation is a 
vindication of spirit over matter and 
here we cannot but emphasise Yashka's 
opinion that he who interprets the 
Veda with reference to traditional 
history, is a true historian of Indian 
ideals. ' Itihasas * are illustrative of 
Vedio ideals. Our history demons- 
trates to mankind that Vedio teachings 
are not mere abstractions ; that here 
in India alone, of all countries in the 
world, ** philosophy and religion are 
one.” The history of India is to be 
Bought not in the clash of swords and 
diplomatic intrigues, not in the 
Aobievement of a well-balanced ad- 
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party politics ; — these only create 
misty puzzles in the vision of those 
who seek acquaintance with the real 
India ; those are only accretions formed 
on this age-worn frame-work to suggest 
to the perverted thinkers of Modern 
India, the path of deviation. 

The true India has its birth out of 
the fire of sacrifice, lit up, in the hoary 
antiquity, on the banka of the Drishtad- 
vati and Saraswati ; and the flame that 
burned bright thereon gradually swell- 
ed in volume and increased in force and 
radiance as the ages rolled on. Her 
history is to be traced in the search- 
light of the transoendental vision of the 
Bishis and the purgatory mission of the 
Avataras. India, the real India that is 
to bo revealed to the vision of the his- 
torian, is the India of Bishis like 
Vasishtha and Viswamitra, Vyasa and 
Valmiki, the India of Sri Bamachandra 
and Sri Krishna, of Buddha and San- 
kara, of Sri Chaitanya and Bama- 
krishna. 

Such an Itihasa do we discover in 
the Mahabharata and such an " Aiti- 
hasik ” do wo find in Bhagawan Krish- 
na Dwaipayana Vyasa, and such an 
' Itihasa ’ has boon truly regarded as 
the fifth Veda of the Hindus. The 
Mahabharata is, indeed, the dictionary 
of Indian ideals, — nay, of all human 
ideals, religious, philosophical, literary, 
artistio, sooial, political, and oosmologi- 
oal and what not. Mon in every sphere 
of life have derived inspiration from 
this encyclopaedic treatise. A portion 
of this sums up the Hindu philosophy 
in a nutshell. We mean, the Gita 
which has been very aptly described by 
the great Swami Vivekananda as the 
divine commentary on the Upanishadg ; 
and the Mahabharata contains facts and 
historical figures that lead to the belief 
in the existence of the Upanishadio 
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ideals aS dominatiog faetors in the lives 
of the men of those days. Not only that. 
It is an unfailing testimony to how a 
nation as a whole could move on a 
spiritual plane to perfection even in 
details. War, with all its horrors, 
calling forth the most brutal instincts 
of men, could, under the very shadow 
of this ideal, exhibit the most humani- 
sing force of peace. The whole of this 
brilliant work in plain language, is the 
faithful representation of the dynamic 
Hindu Society of Ancient India, the 
revival of which was so much desired 
by the great Swam! in the static condi- 
tion of the Hindu Society of Modern 
India. Nurtured on the Vedic ideals, 
each was a living force in his sphere. — 
the saint, the philosopher, the poet, the 
captain and the soldier, the Guru and 


the disciple, the father and the mother, 
the husband and the wife, the son and 
the daughter, the master and the ser- 
vant. 

Equipped with all these references 
the Mahabharata claims equality with 
the Vedas, and our forefathers cannot 
be accused of mis-statement or exaggera- 
tion if they declared it to be the chief 
of all Shastras outweighing even the 
four Vedas. Not only that, it presumes 
to bestow salvation upon 'those who 
regularly and devoutly culture the 
study of its valuable contents. 

Wa therefore reverently bow to this 
Itihasa-Veda of the Hindus and the 
fifth Veda of the Aryans and also to 
the -Mabamuni Vyasa, the sage- 
author of this grandest treatise on 
history. 


GOD IN DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF VEDANTA 

By Sridhar Majumdart A, 


J^T is extremely difficult, rather m* 
^ possible, for the finite individual 
soul, to get all at once a clear concept 
tion of the Infinite Universal Soul, 
Brahman ; and more so, to express it 
in adequate words. Different com- 
mentators of Brahma- Sutra seem to 
have given apparently different versions 
of the status of Brahman ; but they 
have all based their conclusions on the 
authority of Sruti which is the outcome 
of direct intuition of the seers of old 
called Bishis. To doubt any of these 
conclusions is to doubt Sruti itself, 
which is regarded as sacrilege by the 
wise, as Sruti is the corroborated 
testimony of the results of intuition of 
different seers, attained by each in 
course of independent thinking and 
practice. These differences will vanish 
if we remember the memorable couplet 


of Sruti t “Who is incomprehensible, 
unspeakable, infinite in form, all- peace 
immortal, the parent of the universe, 
without rival, all-pervading, all-con- 
science, all-bliss, invisible and inscru- 
table” (Kaivalyopanishad, Part I, 6). 
Each commentator has given a partial 
view of Brahman as revealed to him. 
But it will not be doing equal justice 
to all the commentators to say that the 
version of one commentator truly 
represents the Infinite Brahman in Its 
entirety, while those of the rest are 
wrong ; as this will he questioning the 
validity of Sruti which is based on well 
founded intuitions of the seers of old. 
This direct intuition of the seers 
regarding the Infinite Spirit in the 
spiritual field, has the same force as the 
result of practical experiment regarding 
the natural science ; the only difference 
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being that the former whioh ia oalled 
revoIflitioD, la not tainted with error* 
So the true view of Brahman, the 
Infinite Spirit, is, for the reasons stated 
above, an adjustment of all the views 
of the different oommentatora and 
something more ineomprehensible. un- 
speakable and insorutable. 

Illustrious Sankara in his theory of 
absolute monism, has taken Brahman in 
Its transoendent aspect which is the 
grandest idea teaching us to be regard- 
less of the manifested universe which is 
but an insignificant part of Brahman in 
comparison with Its unmanifested por- 
tion (vide Ghhandogya Upaniahad, 
Ohap. Ill, xii, 6). Devotional Bama- 
nuja, in his theory of qualified monismi 
has taken Brahman in Its immanent 
aspect, as being the soul of the universe 
with whioh we arc primarily concerned 
(vide Mundaka, Chap. II, i, 4). Strong- 
ly pious Madhva, in his theory of 
dualism, has taken Brahman in the 
light of the Creator, and the manifest- 
ed things as created brings, whioh is 
also relatively true. Well composed 
and peaceful Nimbarka, without any 
quarrel with any other commentator, 
has in his theory of monism standing 
side by side with dualism (Dvait- 
advaita), taken Brahman in Its 
absolute as well as relative aspects as 
through different prospeotives. 


All these revered commentators stand 
on the authority of Vedanta. We 
should humbly bow down to them all 
and maintain that all these different 
versions about the nature of Brahman, 
the lafinite Spirit, are perfectly true as 
they are equally weighty and as 
Brahman, according to Sruti, can only 
be apprehended and not comprehended. 
Though these versions may appear oon- 
diobiDg to us in our limited knowledge, 
they are equally applieable, in their 
entirety, to Brahman, unlimited in 
time, space and causation* 

Vedanta has no quarrel with any 
religion whatsoever ; it inculcates the 
idea of that universal religion whioh is 
the fountain-head of all the religions of 
the world. 

It is not possible for every individual 
soul to have a glimpse at once of the 
Infinite Universal SouL Vedanta, there- 
fore, prescribes stages to be pursued 
step by step, beginning from dualism 
and ending in all- embracing monism. 
Even in dualism, Vedanta does not dis- 
agree when different processes are taken 
up for the cultivation of devotion and 
the worship of God in the light of the 
father, the mother, or the most inti- 
mate friend, to suit one's own nature 
and capacity, as in every process the 
ultimate goal is the realisation of 
Brahman, the Infinite Spirit. 



AN EXPOSITION OF TANTRA SASTRA 


By Thakur Brajmdhan 

The Tantra, Its Meaning and 
Derivation 

ANTE A’ means aooording to its 
derivation ^ I 

HR ffir 5P^) 
a system whioh tends to develop or ex- 
pand knowledge. Again 

ll” When rendered free- 
ly, it means this: — That body of religi- 
ons scriptures is oalled * Tantra ' whioh, 
while explaining " in oxtenso " all 
about the meaning or utility of the 
Tattwas and Mantras, protects one from 
evils or pains of worldly kind. It is 
indeed difficult to define the word 
*' Tantra " in a strictly logical sense. 
Briefly speaking, the Tantra Sastra is 
a practical system of religious worship 
fu7idamentally based on the monistic 
doctrine and extracted from the Vedas* 
with such modifications and improve- 
ments as to suit men born in * Kali- 
yuga ' or Iron Age, as alluded to above. 
Instances could be multiplied to show 
that the basic principle of the Tautraa 
is the Vedantic Advaitavada, 

6. Cl. Kularnava Tantra, ^lalianiivana Tan- 
tra and Saktisangama Tantra, e.g, 

satsFfif ^ ii 

33 : (f 5 Tp5^ 
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Singh, B.A. Bar»At-Law 

The ShaJctivada of Tantras and its 
relation with Vedantio Monism 
and Sankhya's Dualism 

Let us now examine the Tantrik 
doctrine in the light of the teachings 
of Mayavada Vedanta. Sankara, the 
greatest exponent of this school of 
Advaita philosophy, admits of one and 
only one single real principle, namely 
Brahman or Satchidananda (Being, 
Gonsoiousnoss and Bliss), and rejects 
Nature as mere illusion. All is no 
other than Brahman or Spirit 

Sm). This is indeed a very bold 
stand whioh Sankara takes and has to 
be reconciled with our practical ex- 
perience of the world. We need not 
enter here into all the wealth of argu- 
mentative tangle whioh the author has 
so admirably spun out to make his 
position impregnably secure. But a 
word or two may be found necessary 
to explain the true nature of his line 
of discussion. When he says Nature 
or world is illusion, he means *that 
behind the background of this seeming 
real world of Names and Forms*’ 
whioh is constantly changing 
into one or the other forms of life, 
growth and decay, or the cycle of 
creation, existence and destruction 
there is one immutable 
eternal principle which is called 
' Brahman'^ or, as Kant says " the 
thing in itself,” both the efficient 
and material cause of the whole 

* Bpinoza's * Substantia* approximately 
approaches the Idea oi Brahman. (See The 
History of Philosophy by Georgo Henry 
Lewes, Yol, II Second Epoch, Gh. 1.) 
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fifitwjdV To grasp the stgnieeanoo of 
the Idea of world illualooi xve must bear 
in mind that Sankara does not deny the 
existence of Nature as it is pereeived by 
US through our senses now in one form, 
then in another.But what he terms illu* 
b!od Is the form or forms in which one 
single unitary Entity through its own 
inherent indefinable and inexplicable 
mysterious power , manifests 
itself in numberless ways. For in« 
stanoei snow, waves, eddies and bubbles 
are but different names and forma of 
one single substance, water*. They, 
no doubt, do exist as such, because we 
can perceive them ; but what is ac- 
tually pointed out is that they are 
destructible and must ultimately 
perish— though there is really nothing, 
as the Hindu philosophy holds, which 
can really perish or cease to exist in 
some shape or another, be it coarse or 
fine, visible or invisible^*. Exist it 
must, though transformed. All that 
takes place is the dissolution of the 
object into its cause, (^rncr: 

e. flf. ; Break the earthen 
pot and it reverts into its causal mate- 


s Vide Sankara Bhashya on tho folio w 
ing Brahma Sutras by Badarayana. 

(a« vv-^X). 

^TR) 

9. i 

(iRR WT* ix) 

I snafasraiRR ii 

(iRR* sft nmgRi — lu..) 

Ct Prof. Haeckel's Biddle of tho 
Uaivme, Ch. XII-The Law of Substauoo. 

SB 


rial, the earth. So, here the, material 
cause of these various forms is weter. 
What really changes is thus the form 
and not the essence which is weter« 
That is to say. these various pheno- 
mena of water, though visible to us, 
have no permanence or reality in them. 
There is on the other hand something 
else real, of permanent value, which 
gives rise to these appearances* This 
world, again, Sankara continues, which 
is described as illusion, is neither real 
(HcI) nor unreal Real it can- 

not be, because nothing is real except 
Brahman. And it is also not unreal, as 
it is a matter of our common and 
everyday experience. That is, it has 
no absolute existence apart from 
Brahman. If it had one, the doctrine 
of unity would immediately fall to the 
ground, and could not be successfully 
maintained any longer. Thus the 
Yedantist denies the reality of the 
world as detached from Brahman, l^ut 
accepts it in so far as the ons is asso- 
ciated with the other which in fact is no 
other than His own creation^^. 

What Sankara actually means is, that 
behind all this endless fleeting diversity 
with which we are on all sides sur- 
rounded in our mundane existence, 
there is one surviving, unknowable, 
eternal, real principle which is called 

11* ^ srn \ 

51^11 

vvi) 

^ RRR^ i 

II 

(tRR® W® vvs) 

Also see The Vedanta Philosophy by Prof. 
Maxmuller and The Science . and Philosophy 
of Beligion by Swam! Vivekauanda. 
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Brahmfint Notwithstanding all this 
changing variety, He, though pervad- 
ing all, remains ever the same, one un- 
changing everlasting whole Entity. 
Then what is It that gives us the 
conception of reality in reference to 
objects of Nature ? The Vedanta says 
that it is Adhyasam or 

that is, a process of 
super! m position of the qualities of the 
real (God) upon what is unreal or falsa 
(Nature) 0.(7.i mistaking a rope for a 
serpent In other words, it is to 
have an idea of a certain thing which is 
different from what it really is. Here 
we attribute the qualities of a serpent 
to a rope. Now, Sankara says that this 
Is due to nesoience The vast 

range of Sankara’s philosophical dis- 
course is directed to annihilate this 
ignorance and to establish the know- 
ledge of one eternal truth in its place^^. 
The kernel of the whole mass of San- 
kara’s teachings has been said to be 
this : — The world is a myth, the only 
reality is God, and the embodied soul 
is no other than Brahman Himself 
(b 5I ^ snrfSqw 

To simplify it further it comes to a 
sentence of three words viz,^ Thou art 


^9* gee Sankara’s introduction to Brahma 
Sutias. 

Bee also Fanohadashl. 
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That (?Iff*rRr). From this we eotne to 
the conclusion that things are not 
what they appear to be, but are some- 
thing else in reality. The modern 
Boientists are discovering the same 
truth today. In his " Creation as 
explained in the Tantras,” Sir John 
Woodrooffe, an eminent orientalist, 
writes : " Again, however real it may 
seem to ns, the world is unreal in the 
sense that it is something other than 
what it seems to be. This thing which 
I now hold in my hands seems to me 
to be paper which is whitCi smooth 
and so forth, yet we are told that it 
really is something different, namely a 
number of extraordinary rapid vibra- 
tions of etherio substance producing 
the false appearance of scientific 
” Matter". 

The Tantravada 

At this stage the ’ Tantravadin ' 
steps in and offers an alternative doc- 
trine which maintains the reality of 
Nature without destroying the unity 
of Brahman. This he achieves in the 
following way : — One Brahman or 
Satohidananda or Paramashiva has 
two phases. In one He represents the 
immutable, nnmanifest, transcendent, 
consoiousnesB principle, while 

in the other He appears as a changing 
immanent, phenomenal Entity — the 
source of all creation, and as creation 
itself. The former is called ' Shiva, 
and the latter Shakti — though both 
are one and indivisibly associated 
with each other like the two sections of 
a seed of gram inside the crust^^. 


16. This Eimila occurs in Chhandogya 
Upanishad. 

«I?R5Rlf?Pn (ftRtfl KMhmir Series) 

’I. sr 1^; sofrUTl^: w " 
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Thftfc is to 1 botb TBQilly oonstituto body. \7obavBtwo oyos, two bandBi 
ono ontiio body, Thsy aro eternally two feet, two breasts and wbenappar* 
and inseparably oo*exiatent. Separa- ently there is one organ as the nose or 


tion, impossible as it is, means destruo* 
tion of its wholeness* They are like 
two phases of one single pioture- The 
androgynous inoarnation 

of Lord Shiva, in which He appears 
both as male and female in one body, 
Is the best illustration on this point. 
From one side of the figure he appears 
as male, and from the other as female 
— though, really speaking. He has no 
sex in the absolute sense. Thus the 
two principles are closely and insepar- 
ably incorporated in one single sub- 
stance — the primordial cause of the 
whole universe. This is the keystone 
of the whole of cosmio arobiteoture. 
Besides, it gives an important olue to 
unravel the mystery of the whole 
oreatioD, which is now borne out by 
results obtained by modern sciontifio 
investigations. An eminenli scientist, 
namely, William Halcombe, M.D., 
says : "Binary causes lie at the 
bottom of all things. The sun and 
moon oast their light upon us. The 
rain falls, the waves roll, the spheres 
preserve their rotundity and per- 
severe in their motions. — all are the 
results of underlying dual forces. 
Every human being, man or woman, is 
like the Lord Himself, in a certain 
sense bi-sexual, having both masculine 
and femine qualities, which are to bo 
blended or equilibriatod in a spiritual 
marriage which is generation. This 
spiritual duality of each individual is 
represented in the physical duality of 
the human body. It is composed of 
two similar halves united at the 
meridian line, whioh are positive and 
negativCt or male and female in relation 
to eaoh other. The entire brain, the 
nervous system with their wonderful 
appendage of muscles and bones, are 
peculiarly alike on both sides of the 


mouth, it is composed of two halves, 
peculiarly alike and acourately adjusted 
or married to each other. There are 
other marriages also in the body be* 
tween organ and organ, between function 
and function, between nervous fluid 
and the blood, eto. eto. The crowning act 
of Divine glory was the produotion of 
two bodies, that is, the natural body 
and the spiritual body.’* The Tantrik 
view of eroation, again, is that the world 
evolves from one single source^ namely 
Satchidananda by division * first. 
The same truth has been demonstrated 
by one of the groat soiontists of modern 
age, namely the late Edward Carpenter 
who in his " Drama of Love and 
Death," says : " The Protozoa, those 
earliest cells, the progenitors of the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdom, 
grow by feeding on the minute parti- 
cles which they find in the fluid sur- 
rounding them. The growth continues 
till ultimately reaching the limit of con- 
venient size, a cell divides into two or 
more portions and reproduces itself* The 
doscaudont oells or portions so thrown 
off are simply continuation by division 
of the life of the original cell so that it 
has often been said that, in a sense, 
these protozoa are immortal, since their 
life continues indefinitely (with branoh- 
ing but without break) from generation 
to generation. This form of reproduo- 
tion by simple budding or division 
extends even up into the higher types 

1 7 * In Chhandogya Upanishad we find the 
first traces of this idea of creation by 
division. See also Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad I-iv-3 and also Chapters 5 and 9 of 
the Biddle of the Universe by Prof. 
Ernest Haeckel. 
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of life....7f is a kind of virgin birth and 
is well illnstrsted in the vegetable birth 
by khe buddiog of bulbs and by the 
faot that a twig torn (rom a shrub and 
placed in the ground will commonly 
grow and continue the life of the parent 
plant ; or in the lower stages of the 
animal world, where among many of 
the worms, insects, sponges etc., the life 
may simply be continued by division 
without any sexual contact or sex action 
whatever. This seems in fact to be the 
original and primitive form of genera* 
tion." Then again, be continues, 
" The mystical conception as old as 
Plato, of the male and the female as 
representing respectively the two halves 
of a complete being, turns out to be no 
poetic metaphor” (The italics are mine). 

Now, again, as eicplained before, the 
transcendental static aspect of the Lord 


which is beyond time, space and eausa* 
tion, is termed Shiva or Paramashiva ; 
while the power of manifestation of the 
same Shiva is called Shakti.^* This is 
His active or creative principle through 
which He unfolds Himself in the form 
of the Universe. Thus Shiva is the 
same as His Power, the Shakti. as the 
Shakta doctrine does not differentiate 
between Shakti and Shaktimau, Power 
and the Possessor of Power. , 

v) 

Cf. ty Adyanath, 

Kashmir Sorios and 2Rl*T^lf^5Tra 
c£. B]8o I 

Kashmir Scries) 


(Zb be continued) 


MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

With Gaddapada’s Kamka and Sankara’s Commentary 

By Dr, M. Srinivasa Boo 
III. Advaita Prakarana 


Gaudapada's Earika 

MHE Jiva who has taken refage 
in devotion (or worship) is 
engaged in (worshipping) condi- 
tioned (evolved) Brahman, believ- 
ing that before creation, everything 
was in an nnmanifested condition. 
Therefore he is said to be of a 
mediocre (or low) intellect. (1) 
Sankara’s Commentary 
. While explainiog the Om, it bas 
been said in the form of a proposition 
that Atman (is of the natnre of) tbe 
absenee of the phenomenal world ; 


anspioionsness and non-dnality; and 
” when known, duality is not seen. " 
There and in the Vaitatbya Prakarana, 
the absenee of duality has been 
establiehediby means of examples (illns* 
trations) snob as dreams, snperimposi- 
tion and castles in tbe air and by logie 
appealing to the reason, that wbat 
appears (phenomenon) has a beginning 
and an end. To the question whether 
non-duality is astahlished only on 
the snthority of (Vedas or Sruti) 
or ean be establhbed through login 
(resson) also, we reply that it ean 
done by logie (reason) i^so. To explain 
the uannar in wbieh it ean be l«iio> 
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tbe pteseat lAdvbUa) ob&ptji is begun. 
Itbsa been demonstiated in tbelaeli 
chapter that all the differentiations 
into an object fit for worship (devo- 
tion), worship and other things are 
false and that the only non-dual Atman 
is the reality. Suoh people as take 
refuge in devotion (worship), hold 
that worship (of a personal God) is 
the means for attaining liberation 
(Moksha). They reason as follows : 

" I am a worshipper. Brahman is that 
which is fit to be worshipped by me. 
By worshipping the conditioned Brah- 
man (that is, manifested as this world), 

I shall attain to the unconditioned 
Brahman, when 1 give up this present 
body. Before creation, all this (mani- 
fested world) and myself, formed the 
unmanifested Brahman* By worship 
(devotion), I shall attain to that very 
Brahman of whose nature I partook 
before creation and in whom 1 am 
living at present in this manifested 
condition." As the Jiva taking refuge 
in the worship of conditioned Brahman 
knows only the lower Brahman, the 
great souls who know the unborn 
Brahman, call him a man of mediocre 
(low or limited) intellect. The Keno- 
panishad says in support of this, 
" Enow that to be Brahman, which 
cannot be described in words and from 
which all words arise. That which is 
worshipped is not f^rahman. ” 
Gaudapada's Earika 
Therefore) I shall describe that 
unlimited, unborn and homogene- 
ous (Brahman) which though ap- 
pearing to be born (as the mani- 
fested universe) is ever unborn 
and unaffected (by the manifesta* 
tions). (2) 

8ankara*s Commentary 
We have already described him as 
of linaited intellect, who being through 
wrong knowledge, incapable of rea- 


Using tbe nnboin Atman present botU 

vUbouti and vitbln, thinks hlmsdt 
(that is, his own Atman) to be an 
ioferior being, thinks that he is bonit 
and is existing in the born and mani- 
featod Brahman and that through a 
course of worship (devotion) he would 
in the end attain Brahman. Now 
therefore, wo shall describe the limit- 
less and unborn Brahman. As the Oh. 
Up. says, the limitodnoss arises " when 
one sees another, one hears another, 
one knows another", (that limitation 
leads to) " inferiority, liability to 
destruction and to being unreal.'* 

" (Phenomenal) modifications are mere 
names, expressed in words." As op- 
posed to this. Brahman which is un- 
born and present without and within 
and known as Bhooma, is devoid of 
limitation. In other words, we shall 
describe that limitless Brahman rea* 
Using whom, there is an end to all limi- 
tations oreated by Avidya (ignorance). 
It is unborn, that is, it knows no birth. 
It io also homogeneous. (If you ask) 
how, (we reply that) there is no 
differentiation into parts, large or 
small. When a substance has parts, it 
shows differentiation into large and 
small and it is spoken of as being 
subjeotto birth. But this Brahman 
being without parts, and being homo- 
geneous, oannot show any unevenness 
through differentiations. Therefore, it 
is unborn and without any limitations 
and ever homogeneous. Brahman has 
not the least trace of birth or uneven- 
ness (that is heterogeneity) anywhere 
and though like the rope-snake, it 
appears to be born from the point of 
view of Avidya (ignoranoe), it is always 
and everywhere unborn Brahman. 
Listen to the manner of it now* to be 
deeoribed. 

Gaudapada'e Earika 
The (Parama) Atman may be 
said to be bom as Jiva (Atmans), 
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just as the Akasa (space or ether) 
may be said to form different spaces 
enclosed in jars. Just as the jars 
are (formed from Vayu, Tejas, Ap, 
and Prithvi evolved from) space 
(Akasa), so are the combinations 
(of the five elements giving rise to 
the bodies) (superimpositions on 
Paramatman). This is the illus- 
tration regarding birth. (3) 
Sankaras Commentary 
We have stated our resolve to dea- 
oribe the unborn and limitleaa Brah- 
man. We proceed to give eflfeot to it 
by means of reason and illustration. 
The Atman is supreme (Paramatman) 
as it is like Akasa (space) very subtle 
and without parts and all-pervading. 
Just as the spaces enolosed in the jars 
are the (unenolosed) Akasa, so the 
Jivas or Eshetragnas (knowers of 
Esbetra or body) form the (Parama) 
Atman, (unlimited by the bodies). Thus 
the Paramatman is likened to Akasa. 
This is also open to another interpreta* 
tion. Just as Akasa may be said to bo 
born in the form of Akasas enolosed in 
the jars, so Paramatman may be said to 
be born in the form of Jivatmans 
(limited by bodies). The origin of 
Jivatmans from Paramatman referred 
to in the Vedanta Sutras, is similar to 
the origin of Akasas enclosed in jars, 
from the great Akasa (unenclosed). 
What is meant is that there is no such 
thing as real birth. Just as from (the 
evolution of) Akasa, jars arise, so from 
Paramatman may be said to arise the 
various elementals such as earth, eto., 
and oombinatioDB of these elementals 


forming the sensory organs and bodies, 
in the same way that a snake may be 
said to arise from a rope (that is to say, 
the elementals, bodies, Jivas, eto., are 
superimposed on Paramatman in the 
same way that a snake is superimposed 
on a rope. There is no true birth. 
Therefore Atman is said to be born 
from the combinations of elementals, 
just like the jars, eto., (from Akasa). So, 
for the instruction of dull-witted per- 
sons, wherever the Srutia (scriptures) 
refer to the birth of Jivatmans from 
Paramatman, it should be understood 
in the same senso as in the illustration. 
That is to say, in the same way that 
Akasas enclosed in jars may be said to 
have their birth in unlimited Akasa 
(called Mahakasa). 

Gaudapada's Karika 
On the disappearance of jars 
(that is, when they cease to be jars 
on being broken to pieces) the en- 
closed Akasa becomes one with 
Mahakasa. Similarly, Jivatmans 
become one with Paramatman 
(when the bodies disappear, that is, 
undergo dissolution). (4) 

Sankaras Commentary 
Just as when the jars are formed, the 
Akasa enclosed in them may be said to 
be born, and when they disappear, the 
enolosed spaces become one with the 
Mahakasa ; similarly, when the combi- 
nations of elementals form bodies, etc., 
the Jivatmans may be said to be born 
and on the dissolution (of bodies), the 
Jivatmans become one with Paramat- 
man. The meaning is that really there 
is no (birth or dissolution of Jivas). 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Yoqio Physical (Jclturb: By 
8, Smdaram, published by Ouruhil 
Ashrama, Kengeri, Bangahre, Second 
Edition^ 

Yogio Asanas are fast becoming popn- 
lar and tbe antbor baa brought ont 
another edition of his book with some 
improvements and alterations. Speoial 
reference has now been made to the 
ezeroisos that women are to take 
normally and also under conditions of 
pregnancy etc. A chart showing all the 
various poses In a slightly altered order 


and omitting one or two postiires has 
been got up. The author has given 
cautions enough; yet instances are 
known to us where beginners selected 
a posture or two only and made the 
mistake of overdoing them for about 
half an hour without break or interval, 
attempted what they considered to be 
Pranayama in addition, during the 
poses, and naturally got into troubles 
for their imprudence. We wish Tto 
draw special attention of purehaserslof 
the book to all the rules given by tbe 
author. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Re K. Mission Students' Hornet 
Madras 

The Home has susfiained an irre- 
parable loss by the demise of 
Mr. 0. Earaaswamy lyen^^ar, who 
aoted as the Secrefcary from tbo day of 
its foundation in 1905 to the day of his 
death in 1932, By his selfless work, 
peerless devotion and unceasing labour, 
he was able to ovoroomo all adverse 
circumstances and bring this unique 
type of educational institution to its 
present state of development. 

The 28th annual report of the Home 
just issued by the management shows 
how the institution has been able to 
maintain its high standard of efficiency 
which continues to attract the atten- 
tion of many emient educationists. 
The work has been extended by the 
starting of a branch Secondary School 
at Mambalam for the benefit of the 
pupils of that locality. The initial 
expenditure of Bs. 893-12 0 was sub- 
scribed by the residents of the place. 
During the year under report there 
were 141 boys on the rolls, 36 belong- 
ing to the Lower Secondary, 67 to the 
High School, 20 to the Industrial Sec- 
tion and 18 to the College eourses. The 
results of the various University exa- 
Doinationa show that the Home acquit- 
ted itself creditably during the year. 


It is gratifying to see that one of its 
old boys was awarded tbe Ph. D, 
Degree of the Madras University, and 
that another was granted the Tata 
pcholarahip for speoial study in Botany 
in England. One student passed M.A. 
in Economics and two got Honours in 
B.A. The Industrial School students 
numbering 6 completed their course and 
qualified themselves in Meohanioal 
Engineering. The attention of the 
authorities has been directed not so 
much to prepare boys for examinations 
as towards the formation of their 
character by plaoing before them the 
Ourukul ideal- The physical training 
and games ; opportunities to oome in 
oontact with the outside world and 
develop a sense of uprightness and 
fairness ; the moral and religious ins- 
truotion from scriptures such as Oita 
and Upanisbads ; management of house- 
hold affairs and garden work; social 
activities like lantern lectures to the 
illiterate masses on subjoots of health, 
hygiene and sanitation ; the startiug of 
a Study Circle to create a general inte- 
rest ; the organising of a Seva Sangham 
and a Boys' Court among students— 
all these help, to a large extent, in 
bringing out their latent faoulties 
and instilling into them the habit 
of self-reliance, service and (saori- 
fioe. 
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Daring the year under review the 
Permanent Fund hag been increased to 
Ba. 2.06.007-9-0. of which Bs. 10.953-1.0 
wni oontrlbuted by the Madras Seore- 
iariat Party. The oonstruotlon of the 
Jnbilee workshop was oompleted at a 
total eopt of Bs. 87.000.0-0. The 
Honoe had the benefit of a free and 
jenerops gift of 126 acres of wet land 
and 15 acres of dry land with a honse 
in the district of Ohingleput. valued at 
about Be, 20,000 from Mr. B. Venkata 
Varada Iyengar. The strength of the 
Library has been inereased by new 
additions, bringing the total to 12784. 
The issue of 2815 copies from the 
general and school libraries indicates a 
large use of the books by the students 
during the year. Funds are badly 
needed for the construction of a separate 
dormitory for the Industrial Section 
boys, for the perpetuation of the 
memory of the late Secretary, and for 
the improvements of the different sec- 
tions. The management hopes that the 
generous public who, by their support, 
have enable the instituMon to attain 
such a present state of development, 
will come forward with liberal con- 
tributions and ensure the permanence 
of its noble work. 

Birthday Celebration of Swami 
Vivekananda 
Madras 

The public celebration of Swami 
Vivekananda’s Vlst Birthday came off 
in Madras on the 29th January, 1933. 
The hall of the B. K. Math was taste- 
fully decorated and Swamiji’s photo was 
installed on an elevated platform. 
Bhajana parties sang devotional songs 
during the whole of the forenoon. 
Meanwhile in the premises of the Stu- 
dents* Home nearly 2.000 Daridra 
Narayanas were served with a sump- 
tuous meal. At 2 P.M., Mr. Murti Bao 
Bhagavathar of Saidapet gave a Eatha 
Ealakshepam on Eabirdas. This was 
followed by a public meeting. Mr. N. 
Subramaniam, B.A*. l.t., of the Stu- 
dents' Home delivered a speech in 
Tamil on the Life and Teachings of 
Swamiji, showing throughout the simi- 
larity between the utterances of the 
Swami and the words of the ancient 
spcrs recorded in Sanskrit as well as 
Tamil religious literature. Bao Baha- 


dur V> N< Viswanatha Bao, Seeretary 
to Government, Law and Education 
Dept., put “The Old Light and the 
New " as the title of his lecture and 
explained the teachings of the Swami 
whom he styled as a “ oonservatlve 
progressivlst Both the leotnrer end 
the President, Sir E. V. Baddy, dis- 
cussed the Swami's views on the ques- 
tion of caste, and the latter wound up 
with a passionate appeal for the re- 
moval of the invidious distinctions of 
touchable and untouchable of the pre- 
sent day. The nsual vote ^of thanks 
followed and with Mangalarathi and 
distribution of Prasad, the function 
came to a close. 

Bombay 

The Birthday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated with 
great eolat at the Sri Bamakrishna 
Math, Bombay. The programme in- 
eluded Bhajana, Pravaohan and 
Seva of Daridra Narayanas. A public 
meeting was held at Blavatsky Hall, 
with Dewan Bahadur E, M. Jhaveri, 
Ex-Judge of Bombay High Court, 
in the chair. Mr- K. Natarajan, Mr. 
F, J. Ginwalla and Swami Viswananda 
addressed the meeting. In response to 
an Invitation from the Vivekananda 
Sangha of Kolhapur, Swami Gunati- 
tananda of Bombay Math, went over 
there and delivered a series of lectures. 
The Vivekananda Society, Poona, also 
observed the day. 

Colombo 

The 71st Birthday Annivarsary of the 
Swami was publicly celebrated on 5th 
Feb. in the newly built B. K. Mission 
School Hall, Wellawatte, Colombo. A 
whole day programme was observed. 
The function began with a Poja 
at the Ashrama after which there 
was devotional music. Distribution 
of Prasad took place at 11 A. M. 
From 5 to 6 P. M. a religious con- 
cert was given by the Ananda Samaj 
of Colombo. After the oonoert a public 
meeting was held with Mr. S. W. Las- 
sauaike, Member of the State Council, 
in the chair. The speakers were Pan(B^6 
M. Nallathamhy (in Tamil), Mr. L. H. 
Mettananda, Principal of the Ananw 
College (in English), and Mrs. N. F. 
Filial, M. A. 



Let mo tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that " I am the Atman'*. 

— Vivekanan^ 
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There are three branches of Dharma. The first is sacrifice, 
qtndy and charity ; the second austerity ; the third continence. 

Subdue the senses, give alms, be compassionate. Learn 
these three— control of the senses, charity and compassion. 

Those who follow the path of Brahman desire to realise 
Him— the Supreme Spirit- by studying the Vedas, by performing 
sacrifices, by giving alms, by religious austerities and by unselfish 
deeds. 

The Upanishads 
56 




SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 

By Stoami Saradananda 
(Continued from page 405) 


Nature of Sri BamaJcrishna*s 
Mind, as described by Himself 

@ N many occasions Sri Bama- 
krishna himself told us : 
“ The natural tendency of this 
(my) mind is upwards (towards 
the Nirvikalpa state). Once that 
state is reached, it does not like 
to come down. For your sake I 
drag it down perforce. Down- 
ward pull is not strong enough 
without a lower desire. So I 
create some trifling desires, such 
as, for instance, for smoking, for 
drinking water, for tasting a par- 
ticular dish or for seeing a par- 
ticular person, and repeatedly 
suggest them to my mind. Then 
alone the mind slowly comes down 
(to the body). Again, while com- 
ing down, it may run back to the 
upward course. Again it has to 
be dragged down through such de- 
sires **. A wonderful state of 
mind indeed ! While listening to 
this, we used to sit dumbfounded 
and think that if this was the 
meaning of the saying, ‘'Keep 
secure the knowledge of non-dual- 
ity in your pocket first, and then 
do whatever you like then such 
achievement was simply impossi- 
ble in our lives. The only course 
left to us was complete resigna- 
tion. But in that also, after some 
time we met with extreme diffi- 
culty. For the evil mind would 


sometimes remark, “Why is it 
that Sri Bamakrishna does not 
love me most ? Why should he 
not love me as much as he loves 
Narendranath (Vivekananda) ? In 
which respect am I inferior to 
him ?’* and so on ! 

Leaving aside this digression, 
let us now follow our original topic. 

Physical Changes due to Mental 
States, Eastern and Western Views 

After a brief exposition of the 
higher forms of ecstasy and Sama- 
dhi in so far as we have under- 
stood them from the words of 
the Master, we shall try to ex- 
plain the state of ‘ Bhavamukha.’ 
It has already been pointed out 
that any kind of thought, high or 
low, that occurs in the mind is 
necessarily followed by some form 
of physical change or other. This 
is a fact of daily experience and 
hardly requires an explanation. It 
can be easily understood by ob- 
serving how physical changes take 
place in a person under the in- 
fluence of different emotions such 
as anger, love, etc. Predominant 
thoughts, good or evil, affect the 
physical appearance to such a 
great extent that a man’s charac- 
ter can be fairly guessed from his 
mere look. Hence it is that people 
very often remark, — ‘The very 
appearance of such and such a per- 
son shows that he is of fiery or 
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lustful or saintly temperament.* 
Many of us may have experienced 
how the devil-like, horrible appear- 
ance of a man of bad character 
undergoes remarkable change if he 
takes a new turn and lives con- 
tinually for six months in good 
thoughts. Gradually his features 
become more softened and his gait 
more straight. According to West- 
ern physiology, every thought 
that comes to the mind leaves for 
ever its impress in the brain. A 
man's character, good or bad, is 
solely determined by the sum total 
of these impressions. Sages of 
the^ East, and specially those of 
India, say that the good and evil 
thoughts do not merely leave their 
impressions on the brain and end 
there, but are transformed into 
subtle motive energy which can 
actuate the soul to do good or evil 
in later life. This energy accumu- 
lated through all the numerous 
births, resides for ever in ‘ Mula- 
dhara’, the lowermost centre of 
consciousness in the spinal column. 
It is destroyed only by God- 
realisation or by attaining the 
Nirvikalpa (non-dual) state. Other- 
wise the soul, while migrating 
from one body to another, has to 
carry with it this bundle of im- 
pressions ‘ like wind carrying 
odours from their sources.’ 

The Belation of Body aiid Mind 
The close relation of body and 
mind, as described above, persists 
till the realisation of God or the 
attainment of the knowledge of 
‘ Non-duality *. The affections of 
the mind are transmitted to the 


body and vice versa. Again, in the 
totality of the human species the 
relation of body and mind obtains 
in the same way as in the indi- 
viduals. The action and reaction 
of your body and mind pass on to 
those of mine and of all others. 
Thus an eternal relation of mutual 
interaction exists between the 
worlds, gross and subtle, internal 
and external. That is why where 
others are in mourning your mind 
also becomes gloomy ; where 
others are full of devotion the same 
feeling arises spontaneously in your 
mind also. This principle holds 
good in other matters as well. 

Thoughts are Contagious. Hence 
the Need for Good Company 

That is why mental as well as 
physical states of one person 
are found to affect those of others 
according to their constitution. 
Hence it is that good company has 
been so highly recommended by 
the scriptures as a means of attain- 
ing love of God. So the Master 
used to ask his new acquaintances 
— “Do come here often. In the 
beginning frequent visits are 
necessary,” and so on. 

Physical Changes due to 
One-pointed Thoughts 

Intense one-pointed love of God, 
like all other thoughts, brings 
about unusual changes in the body. 
For instance, with the appearance 
of such intense devotion, the 
devotee feels his attraction to- 
wards sense objects gradually flag- 
ging. The quantity of food and 
the period of sleep decrease 
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gradually day by day ; he eats and 
sleeps less and develops liking for 
certain kinds of food and dislike 
for certain others. He also wants 
to avoid his wife and children and 
other worldly relations as one 
avoids poison. The Master used 
to describe, “ I could not bear the 
company of worldly persons. In 
the presence of relations I would 
feel suffocated, life would go out of 
the body as it were,** or again, “The 
vital energy of a devotee who 
prays to God in right earnest, is 
sure to run up to the head.**etc., etc. 
Harmony of the Paths of Yoga 
and Phaht'b 

Thus it is known that each one 
of the mental states that arise in 


consequence of one*s love of God, 
has some special form of physical 
manifestation. From the point of 
view of mind, Vaishnava scrip- 
tures have classed these pheno- 
mena under five ‘ Bhavas * or 
attitudes towards God, namely, 
those of devotees, of servants, of 
friends, of parents and of lovers ; 
while the Yogic scriptures have 
described the physical changes 
that follow such mental states in 
terms of ‘ Kundalini * or the 
Coiling ‘ Serpent * {i.e. the vital 
energy lying potential in the 
region of the coccyx, and the six 
Chakras or centres of conscious- 
ness within the spinal column 
and the brain. 


AS WE SEE IT 


HE following remarks are miulo in 
answer to a few points raised by 
Prof. Surendra Nath Mitra in his 
article entitled, ‘A Point of View — ^a 
I^eply,* published elsewhere in this issue. 
The readers may perhaps remember that 
‘A Point of View’ is the title of an odi- 
tiorial note for the month of January. 
We had therein tried to meet some of 
the criticisms that Prof. Mitra brought 
forward in his article on the Gita Ideal 
of Sannyasa against Sankara’s theory of 
opposition between work and knowledge, 
of the necessity of Sannyasa and so on. 
Since Prof. Mitra wanted to restate his 
position and answer our criticisms, we 
publish this new article from his i)en 
elsewhere in this issue. In what fol- 
lows wo offer a few remarks on the 
points newly raised by him. 

We first deal with Prof. Mitra’s con- 
tention that Sankara admits Karma Yoja 


to bo the direct cause of knowledge. 
Our position is that Prof. Mitra’ mis- 
construes the passages he has quoted 
from Sankara in 8upix)rt of his own 
theory, and this, we believe, has iiappcn- 
ed because he tries to find out meanings 
for individual passages without taking a 
synthetic view of them, i.c., in their rela- 
tion to the general theory that Sankara 
proi)ounds. lleforo we give our inter- 
pretation of the passages he quotes, we 
give here two new passages which con- 
clusively show that in Sankara’s opinion 
Karma Yoga is meant only for the purifi- 
cation of the mind and for nothing more. 
Commenting on the Gita Verse V, 10, 
Sankara remarks : “ He places all actions 
in the Iswara in the faith that * I do 
action for His sake as a servant does for 
the sake of the master*. He has no 
attachment for the results even though it 
be Moksha itself. Tlie result of his actions 
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flo done ia only purity of mind and 
noth ing more. 

*h4*SJ. ^ . And again in his 

introduction to the 27th and 23th verses 
of the same chapter ho says, “It has 
been said that the Sannyaslns who re- 
main steady in right knowledge obtain 
instant liberation. And Karma Yoga per- 
formed in complete devotion to the Lord 
and dedicated to Him loads to Moksha 
step by step ; first the purification of the 
mind, the attainment of knowledge, the 
renunciation of all Karma, and lastly, 
Moksha.’* Sankara’s view is quite clear 
from this. The same is emphasised in 
the Sutra Bliashya also. Wo refer the 
curious reader to the concluding para- 
graph of Sankara’s commentary on 
Vedanta Sutra, III, 4, 27. 

And now, what are wo to make of 
Prof. Mitra’s (luotations *? The last ono 
is evidently an ambiguous passage where 
no qualification regarding tlio indirect- 
ness of Karma Yoga is stated, probably 
due to two reasons : firstly, because it is 
not a place whore the comiiarative value 
of Karina and Gnana aro discussed ; and 
secondly, because it is unnecessary to re- 
peat the qualifications in evory place 
when they have already been clearly ex- 
pressed elsewhere. Regarding tlie other 
two quotations, we cannot agree with 
Prof. Mitra’s interpretations. The first 
quotation reads as follows,according to tlie 
more correct, tliough not very literal, 
translation of Mahadov Sastri : “Thougli 
it (meaning the Religion of Works) is a 
means of attaining to the condition of 
Devas and the like, still when practised 
in complete devotion to the Lord with- 
out regard to (the immodiato) results, it 
cond'iices to the purity of the mind. TIio 
man whose mind is pure is competent to 
tread the path of knowledge, and to him 
comes knowledge; and thus (indirectly) 
the Religion of Works forms also a 
means to salvation.” We wonder how 
l^rof. Mitra selected such a passage, so 


unfavourable to his position, as one in 
support ot it. That purity oi mind is 
the direct result of Karma Yoga, that this 
purity confers on ono the compotonoo to 
tread the path of knowledge, and that 
this in turn gives rise to complete know- 
ledge is what strikes our mind as the 
clear moaning of this passage. As for the 
second (luotation, its translation by 
Mahadov Sastri runs: By moans of 
woi’k dedicated to Iswara, Janaka and 
the rest attained perfection — perfection 
moaning either ‘purity of mind’ or ‘tlie 
dawn of true knowledge’. Hero we aro 
inclined to think that ‘ the dawn of true 
knowledge’ moans only that maturity of 
mind required for the rise of true know- 
ledge, which is in no way to bo distin- 
guished from wliat is called ‘ purity of 
mind. In consistency with the rest of 
Sankara’s writings this is the only 
moaning that can be understood from i(.. 
Moreover, purity of mind and the rise of 
true knowledge arc so proximate to and 
so intimately connected with each other 
that a little looseness of language in des- 
cribing them is quite unavoidable. To 
give more quotations and interpretations 
of iiassagos is not a pleasant task in an 
article of this kind. Even a cursory 
lierusal of Sankara’s writings will show 
that ho recognised nothing more than 
purity of mind to be the con- 

tribution of Karma Yoga towaixls tho 
accomplisliinonC of human salvation. By 
doing so it must not bo understood that 
Sankara in any way minimised tho im- 
jxirtanco of works. Without purity of 
mind there is no spiritual life, oven as 
there is no solid building without an 
adequate foundation ; and Karma Yoga 
as the sole moans of tho production of 
this purity, occupies a place of first-rato 
importance in tho spiritual discipline in- 
culcated by Sankara. As soon as this 
purity is attained the. mind becomes 
capable of apprehending tho truth em- 
bodied in the Vedanta. Sankara only 
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contends that once this purity is attain- 
ed, one may dispense with Karma Yoga 
and pursue the other disciplines that are 
more directly concerned with knowledge. 
Certainly when the foundation has been 
completed, one is expected not to waste 
any further energy on it, but proceed 
with the superstructure. 

This brings us to the questions raised 
in regard to what wo, in common with 
Prof. Mitra, consider to bo the direct 
cause of Gnana, namely Sravana, Manana 
and Nididhyasana. Wo do not think Prof. 
Mitra is right in calling these a paiii of 
Karma Yoga in order to support his 
theory that the latter is the direct cause 
of Gnana. Wo admit Prof. Mitras con- 
tention that all operations, even mental, 
which involve the use of the will are in 
a sense actions, but wo wish to point out 
at the same time that all actions cannot 
be fitted into the scheme of Karma Yoga. 
Because lying, stealing, etc., are done 
through human will, can they bo inclu- 
ded in Karma Yoga ? Evidently not, 
because tlioy are sinful actions. Karma 
Yoga admits within its domain only such 
meritorious actions as yield some desir- 
able fruits in this life or in the life to 
come, but which, when performed in a 
spirit of dedication to the Lord, will re- 
sult in the purification of the mind in 
place of yielding their ordinary fiuits. 
Sinful actions are not of this kind and 
they are therefore excluded from Karma 
Yoga. So also, on the other side, there 
are actions of a higher order, operations 
which border on Gnana and therefore 
transcend the field of Karma Yoga. The 
mentiil operation consisting of Sravana, 
Manana and Nididliyasana belongs to this 
category. It does not by its very nature 
yield any merit or enjoyment in this 
world or the next, and as such cannot 
form a part of Karma Yoga. It is not 
even a Karma of the usual kind, but a 
moans of right knowledge. In its pre- 
sence all obstructions to the revelation 


of one's nature are removed, and simul- 
taneously with this, i. e., in and through 
this removal , without calling forth any 
new effort, the true nature of the Self 
stands revealed. The question of dedi- 
cation, etc., so essential to Karma Yoga, 
has no moaning with reference to it. 
Again this mental operation called Sra- 
vana, Manana and Nididhyasana constitu- 
ting the means for attaining Gnana is, in 
its highest reaches, perfectly . indistin- 
guishable from Gnana itself, since in 
those highest flights of tliought the means 
and the end blend into one. Taken in this 
light this mental operation, unlike others, 
cannot even be called an action ; for it 
becomes one with Gnana, and Gnana as 
shown by Sankara in his elaborate com- 
mentary on Vedanta Sutra, I, 1, 4 is no 
action at all. The pm-port of his argu- 
ment is this : An action is dependent 
entirely on the mind of the doer, in as 
far as it cm bo undertaken or avoided 
by him. It has also no reference to the 
nature of an existing reality, as for in- 
stance tlic meditation on man and woman 
as tiro in the Chandogya Upanishad. 
Regarding action, human will and human 
imagination aro therefore the sole deci- 
ding factors. Knowledge which springs 
from the means of right knowledge has, 
on the other hand, existing things for 
its objoot and its nature and content aro 
therefore quite indopondont of man’s im- 
agination or endeavours and of scriptural 
injunctions. As an illustration wo may 
ix)int out the knowledge of real tiro as 
contrasted with the meditation on lira 
we referred to above. Moreover in 
Advaita Vedanta, since knowledge is only 
the revelation of one’s own nature, 
knowlodgo and the nature of reality 
constitute one and the same entity. Its 
distinction from action is therefore quite 
evident. In as far as the mental opei'i^ 
tion called Sravana, Manana and Nidi- 
dhyasana partakes of the nature of know- 
ledge itself, besides being the means 
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thereof, it may also be treated as trans- 
cending the category of action. Even if 
this line of reasoning bo not accepted we 
remark that the proper practice of Sra- 
vana, etc., tends towards the dissolution 
of the ideas of deity, agency, dedication, 
etc., which are unavoidable for the 
practice of Karma Yoga, and as such it 
cannot be fitted into the scheme of life 
set forth by the Beligion of Works. 

We agree with Prof. Mitra that Sra- 
vana, Manana and Nididhyasana do not 
form the privilege of Sannyasins or any 
other blessed group of people. Wo do not 
think Sankara puts forward any such ex- 
clusive claim, though he has chaminoned 
the rules limiting the study of the Vedas 
to the higher castes. Any one competent 
can practise them. But it must be borne 
in mind that reflection on the nature of 
Brahman alone is included in this dis- 
cipline, and not the reading of the Vedas 
and understanding their contents. In 
our opinion Prof. Mitra's identification of 
Swadhyaya (study of Scriptures) with re- 
flection on the nature of the Self is quite 
injustifiable. Even in the restricted sense 
we give to it, it is not excluded from 
the reach of men who have not taken to 
a formal life of Sannyasa. But the x)oint 
is that even in their case it is not their 
actions but reflection and reflection alone 
that is responsible for their knowledge, 
and it is only by devoting themselves 
exclusively to it aC a certain stage of life 
that they can hope to gain pre-eminence 
in Gnana. What Sankara contends is that 
when a person practises this disclipline 
with sufficient earnestness, his Karma 
will automatically cease; for it will 
gradually do away with all the requisites 
of Karma Yoga and draw him to an ex- 
clusive devotion to it. This is a psycho- 
logical fact supported not by logic or 
scriptures alone, but by the life of every 
aspirant who has achieved anything 
tangible in spiritual life. By calling such 
men still Karma Yogins,even though they 
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have not formally embraced Sannyasa, 
as Prof. Mitra’s definitions compel one 
to do, we do not think anything is 
achieved in the interests of clear think- 
ing. It will also go against the position 
of Prof. Mitra in his original article 
wherein ho has excluded people who 
limit work to devotional practices alone 
from the class of Karma Yogiiis; for in his 
words “such actions are rather an ajic- 
logy of Karma understood in the wide 
sense of the Gita to include all aspects of 
social duties such as tlie political and the 
military.’* On this very ground those 
who practise reflection exclusively can- 
not be called Karma Yogins in spite of 
the theory of will advocated by Prof. 
Mitra. As for the reasons why persons 
who have reached this stage should take 
to the fourth Ashrama ordinarily in the 
interests of the Varnashrama system as 
understood in Sankara’s time, we have 
given them in our previous comment. Wo 
need not repeat tliem again here. Prof. 
Mitra seems to think that it is not really 
Sankara’s view, but we would refer the 
curious reader to the latter portions of 
his commentary on Sutra III, 4, 20. 

We admit that Sankara in a way 
makes a distinction between knowledge 
and maturing of knowledge; but it is not 
of an absolute kind as Prof. Mitra im- 
plies by his expressions: knowledge pro- 
duced by Karma Yoga, and the same 
matured by an intense practice of disci- 
pline (Nishta) possible in Karma San- 
nyasa only. In the context referred to in 
Prof. Mitra’s article, namely, in the 
commentary on Gita verse 18, 55, there is 
nothing that warrants the conclusion that 
knowledge springs from Karma Yoga. 
What we understand therefrom is that 
in a mind purified by Karma Yoga 
Gnana springs up in the presence of the 
aids to right knowledge, viz., “the teach- 
ing of the scriptures and the Guru, 
development of such attributes as purity 
of Buddhi, humility, etc., and renuncia^ 
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tion of action which is associated with 
the idea of distinctions such as agency 
and other factors of action.” In fact in 
the context referred to, what Sankara 
attempts is not so much to draw a dis- 
tinction between production of know- 
ledge and maturing of it, but rather to 
show that “the act of knowing and the 
act of entering (into Brahman)” are not 
two distinct processes, but one and the 
same thing. In fact he states in this 
context that by “ devotion (Nishta) is 
hero meant that knowledge equipped 
with all tho aids required for its rise and 
development and freed from obstacles 
has culminated in a firm conviction as to 
the true nature of the Self.” Thus in this 
context the whole process of being 
grounded in Brahman is treated as one 
process. But Sankara however admits 
levels of knowledge, though not kinds of 
it. In the passage given above itself there 
is a reference to it, but a more clear 
mention of it is made in the commentary 
on Brahma Sutra III, 4, 47, in connec- 
tion with the injunction of Muniship. 
The expressions he uses there to denote 
two levels of knowledge are Gnana and 
Gnanathisaya (pre-emience in know- 
ledge). It is asserted that the injunction 
of Muniship or pre-eminence in know- 
ledge is with roforonce to the Sannyasin 
possessing knowledge, but it is objected 
that “if the Sannyasin possesses know- 
ledge, pre-eminence in knowledge is 
already established thereby” and that 
therefore there is no use in such an in- 
junction. Tho answer given is that 
Muniship is enjoined because pre-omi- 
nence in knowledge has not been reached 
duo to the obstruction of impediments, 
and Muniship would therefore bo help- 
ful to its attainment. Thus there^s a clear 
reference to knowledge and pre-eminence 
in knowledge. But then this recogni- 
tion of two levels is made only to meet 
the requirements of dull-witted indi- 
viduals whose growth is obstructed by 


innumerable obstacles born of ignorance. 
In reality difference in level seems to be 
spoken of only with regard to knowledge 
understood in the sense of removal of 
ignorance, and not in the sense of reve- 
lation of the nature of the Self, in which 
no difference of degree can be admitted. 
In the case of a competent aspirant in 
whom the veil of ignorance is very thin, 
there is no such distinction between the 
rise of knowledge and the maturing of 
the same. In his commentary on Brali- 
ma Sutra IV, 1, 3, Sankara remarks in 
the course of a discussion on the ques- 
tion of repetition : “Those quick-witted 
persons on the other hand, in whoso 
mind tho sense of tho words is not 
obstructed by ignorance, doubt and mis- 
conception, are able to intuit tlie senso 
of the sentence, ‘ Thou art that* on its 
first enunciation even, and for them 
therefore repetition is not required. Foi’ 
tlie knowledge of tho Self having once 
sprung up discards all ignorance; so that 
in this case no process of 

cognition can bo acknowledged,'* It is 
evident from this that tho progressive 
stages are not so much in knowledge pro- 
per. i, e., in the intuition of tho Self as in 
the removal of ignorance. Of course 
these are not two processes; when igno- 
rance is completely removed, knowledge 
which consists in the cognition of one's 
own nature springs up automatically 
without any new effort. In a thoroughly 
prepared mind, therefore, it undergoes 
no progressive stages of origination, 
growth and perfection. 

We next proceed to examine Prof. 
Mitra's 'criticism of our remarks regard- 
ing the method and the goal of the 
Karma Yogin. He has indulged in an 
elaborate discussion on the significance 
of the Gita term ‘Naishkarmya Siddhi’ 
which we have mentioned in our pre- 
vious comment, but we fear he has 
missed ihe point we have tried to make 
out in that context. Our contention is 
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that work without the idea of agency is 
possible only for a Gnani and not for a 
Karma Yogi. A Karma Yogi is only a 
Sadhaka, one who is still lahonving 
under the difficulty of Dehatina lliiddhi 
(looking on the body as tlio Self), and it 
is out of the question for him to l)o fully 
established in the consciousness that tlio 
Self is the imooncorned witnc;ss ol‘ all 
forms of activity that may How througli 
the body and the mind. If a i)oi*3on has 
reached this level of thouglit, he is 
neither a Karina Yogi nor a Guana Yogi 
^-ho is no Yogi at all but a Gnani or a 
Jivanmukta who has boon I i berated in 
life. No one can roach this state except 
through the subtle process of mental 
discipline known as Vicliara. Theoreti- 
cally there is nothing to prevent anyone 
from practising this discipline, bo boa 
Sannyasin or householder or anything 
else on heaven or earth. The question 
is only one of priicticality. Rare indeed 
is an aspirant oven among those who 
have the favourable environment of 
Sannyasa Ashrama, who c m practise this 
discipline successfully ; still more rare, 
almost imiiossiblo to find, are such in- 
dividuals among non-Sannyasins, who 
have to labour under many more varie- 
ties of distraction. Sannyasa and other 
disciplines are, as we have shown, only 
aids to those who cannot got themselves 
established in knowledge owing to the 
presence of various mental obstructions 
and the distractions resulting therefrom. 
If there are individuals endowed with 
sufficient purity and strength of mind to 
practise Vichara successfully amidst all 
the worries of the world, we cannot help 
saying all glory unto tliom. They are 
already on the verge of perfection, if not 
already porfootod ; disciidinos are not 
meant for them but for stragglers who 
want the help of favourable environment 
and well-directed and earnest endeavour. 
But most Vedantins recognise that while 
the perfect one can without injury live 
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under any environment, the Sadhaka re- 
ciuiros every form of help that may coma 
from outside. Plven Vidyaranya who un- 
compromisingly supports the doctrine 
that a Gnani can without harm do any 
kind of work, oven that of governing a 
kingdom, recommends rotiromont and 
freedom from Karma in the case of an 
ivspirant wlioso mind has become mature 
onougli to practise solf-analysis unin- 
torru])toclly. (Panchadasi, Ch. VII, 
124-30) In Sankaras opinion one is 
however to take to the fourth Ashrama 
under such circumstances. But when one 
has roacbod perfection in Guana, the 
case is quite dirter(3nt; for then one inau 
act or man 'ftot act, as wo explained in 
our previous comment. 

This bi ings us to a consideration of 
the ethical import of tiv) Vod:intic meta- 
physics and the vexed question of the 
IKisition of the Jivanmukta. The Vedan- 
tic metaphysics is all-comprohensive, 
including as it docs every possible strata 
of thought, and different people at dif- 
ferent levels of spiritual evolution may 
hnd sanction in it for ethical principles 
suited to their needs. In the conception 
of Atman as the unchanging and uncon- 
cerned witness of all phenomena, the 
highest conception of Vedantic ethics is 
proix)undod. People who do not rise to 
this plane of thought are free to draw 
their own ethical implications, but it is 
not right on their part to characterise 
Sankara’s position as unsound. It is 
always to be remembered in judging 
Vedantic ethics that in its highest con- 
ception it goes above all pragmatic consi- 
derations. Our interpretation of the 
Jivanmukta’s ixDsition is based ujwn this 
idea. The problem of the Jivanmukta 
reduces itself to this : One who has 
been liberated in life is said to have be- 
come Brahman itself. Tlie Vedanta 
(loclaros tliat as an individual he has 
ceased to bo, but yet his body and mind 
are seen to behave like those of other 
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individuals. Hero is a riddle in the solu- 
tion of which Vedaritio thinkers have 
spent all their ingenuity. Surely nobody 
can see into another’s mind, much less 
into that of a Gnani. The only criterion 
for classifying one as a Jivanmuktais the 
consideration whether he has recognised 
the identity of the self with Brahman. 
But no one viewing him from outside 
can say whether he has achieved this or 
not, and the only other remaining course 
is the indirect and therefore defective 
way of judging from the behaviour of 
the body and mind. Naturally different 
people will have their own different 
ideals of perfect behaviour, and compar- 
ing the Jivanmukta with their own ideals 
they say that he should behave in this 
way only and not in another. Prof. 
Mitra’a highest ideal, as of every other 
noble-hearted man, is Lokasamgraha or 
doing good to the world, and ho natural- 
ly concludes that a Jivanmukta must 
conform to this ideal. This, we should 
opine, is a rather pragmatic test of per- 
fection. The 'must\ Prof. Mitra explains, 
does not indicate any compulsion from 
an outside authority, as from an external 
drill-sergeant, but only an internal neces- 
sity dictated by one’s own nature. That 
this necessity is one of active benevol- 
ence, ho argues on the ground that the 
Brahman with whom his individuality 
has been identified is described in the 
Vedanta as Love. Thus he tries to re- 
concile the freedom of Jivanmukta with 
the necessity of working for Lokasam- 
graha. To us this argument seems to be 
unsatisfactory on the following grounds : 
In the first place the substitution of an 
external drill-sergeant by an internal 
drill-sergeant in not in any way a more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. In 
the next place the description of Brah- 
man as Love does not set forth the 
highest conception of it attainable in 
Jivanmukti , for every positive descrip- 
tion of Brahman is given only to objecti- 


fy that Subject-Objectless Beality for 
purixwesof understanding and medita- 
tion, and every attribute given to Brah- 
man is given not with a view to posit any- 
thing about it, but only to deny the con- 
tradictory of that attribute in it. Again, 
since the Jivanmukta has lost every 
trace of identification with the ego or in- 
dividuality, there is no meaning in speak- 
ing of a nature belonging to him. Even 
the most subtle veilings of personality 
have been analysed by him into object- 
ive phenomena. His body, mind, all their 
workings, and what Prof. Mitra calls his 
internal nature — all these have become 
as foreign to him as yonder tree, or block 
of stone or mon passing up and down the 
road. How can one speak of his nature 
when every appendage of personality has 
boon externalised as something foreign 
to one’s own self? The attribution of all 
the activities of the liberated one to 
Prarabdha seems a better explanation in 
our opinion. It implies that in reality 
the liberated one is quite unconnected 
with everything and beyond every form 
of predication, but we, mon in ignorance, 
however connect the behaviours of the 
body and mind with his essence and call 
for some explanation for the same. This 
principle of explanation is the Prarabdha 
which consists in the Karma responsible 
for present embodiment. The Prarah- 
dha will differ evidently in the case of 
different individuals and their actions 
too will vary in accordance with it. lie 
whoso body and mind are fitted for groat 
works of world-reform will devote him- 
self actively ior works of human uplift- 
ment, but there may be others whoso 
Prarabdha may not include any such 
mission of world- wide significance. They 
may therefore spend their life in a much 
quieter fashion, attending perhaps to the 
bare necessities of life. For this absence 
of mighty undertakings in their life, they 
cannot be denied the status of Jivan- 
muktas, since it knowledge and uot 
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the capacity ot tti0 body and mind for 
work tliQit ontitlos 0110 to thsit position. 
To say that only a good worker can be a 
Jivanmukta is no better than saying 
that only a long-lived man can be one; 
for both these Qualifications consist in 
the capacity of the body and the mind. 
It is for this reason that we say that a 
Jivanmukta may work or may not work; 
according as nature may determine in 
conformity with the tendencies of his 
mind and body. But one thing may bo 
confidently asserted, and it is that he 
will not do any selfish or immoral actions, 
because unless his body and mind were 
thoroughly pure and thus incapable of 
immorality, he would not have acquired 
the capacity to rise to the iiosition of a 
Gnani. Hence selfish and immoral ten- 
dencies are excluded from his Prarabdha. 
We may even say that his mental ten- 
dencies are necessarily of a nature that 
would make him loving and well-dispos- 
ed towards all creatures. As for the rest, 
whether one actively works for the good 
of the world or not, one is a Gnani all 
the same provided one has lost all sense 
of ego from the body and mind, and has 
realised one’s essence to be separated from 
every conceivable objective appendage of 
one’s personality. Regarding Prof. 
Mitra’s imaginary example of a ruffian 
attacking a woman in a Jivanmukta’ s 
presence, we have to remark that it is a 
regrettable fact that Jivanmuktas are 
not so common in this world as knight- 
errants were in Medieval Europe that 
they cannot at all be relied upon for the 
work of rescuing maidens in distress. We 
may suppose that his mind being always 
well-disposed towards all creatures for 
the reason we have given before, it may 
react to every form of unrighteousness; 


but if he fails to do so it is as futile to 
blame him as it is to blame Brahman 
Himself. But this is not at all the test 
of his Gnana, for these mental reactions 
only testify to the condition of the body 
and mind with which the Jivanmukta 
has in reality no more connection than 
with the other commonly accepted exter- 
nal objects. His essence has even dur- 
ing the life-time of the body transcended 
the domain of action, of subject and 
object. No attribute of personality can 
fathom the depth of that essence. Of him 
may be said in common witli Brahman 
that silence is the best description. 

As for the quotation that Prof. Mitra 
gives from Swami Vivekananda, tlie pre- 
sent writer is prepared to admit candidly 
that he does not understand its signifi- 
cance full well. We are inclined to think 
tliat Karma Yoga here means only life 
without formal renunciation. Even in 
such oases we have shown how it is not 
work but the means of right knowl0dg(3 
that gives rise to Gnana. In his last para- 
graph Prof. Mitra complains that he has 
never come across any one lit for monas- 
tic life. There may bo others perhaiw 
whose experience tells them just the 
opposite, namely that outside monastic 
life they liave never come across persons 
who earnestly practise reflection on the 
nature of the Self. Both experiences may 
bo true, but they however contradict 
each other and therefore carry no con- 
viction to an ordinary mind. Experience 
is therefore convincing only to oneself 
not to others. As for the other histori- 
cal, sociological and linguistic issues 
raised by Prof. Mitra, we do not touch 
uix)n them for want of si)ac 0 . Nor are 
they of special importance to the main 
topic of discussion. 
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By Prof, Surendranaih Mitra, M.A., B.Sc., L.T. 


]|r feel myself highly obliged and honour- 
^ ed in seeing, in the last January 
i.ssu 0 of the Vedanta Kesari, under the 
heading, “ A Point of View,’* an editor- 
ial notice and criticism of my article, 
“ Sannyasa as Taught in the Gita,” 
which appeared in tlie last December 
and January issues of the same magazine. 
I think, the criticism now calls for a fur- 
ther explanation of my ])osition and an 
evidence of liow far I have correctly in- 
terpreted Sankara’s view of the problem 
at issue. 

While writing the original article, I 
was keenly conscious of the historical 
conditions of the time of Sankara. Tlie 
Meemangsaka School of Philosophy had, 
no doubt, a good deal of influence in 
Brahmanism in the days of Sankara, and 
committed a mistake in taking too ex- 
treme a view in favour of tlio transfor- 
mation of will alone. But this cannot 
justify Sankara’s going too far to an 
opposite extreme in upliolding a doctrine 
of utter incompatibility of action and 
knowledge. The influence of the Mee- 
mangsakas was much greater in the time 
of the Gita tlian in that of Sankara. 
And, it is instructive to see tliat although 
Sri Krishna, too, had to denounce the 
Meemangsakas (Gita: II, 44-46), he 
struck the riglit balance in a ^Yonderful 
synthesis of Jnana, Karma and Bliakti, 
carefully avoiding the error of an exclu- 
vistic attitude (Gita : 7, 17). Ho in- 
structed Arjuna to transcend the Gunas 
of Prakrit! as well as all pairs of oppo- 
sites by means of Karma Yoga alone " 

II, 45 ; II, 47). I am inclined to believe 
that Sankara was carried away, inspite 
of himself, by the surging waves of 
Buddhistic monasticism and could not 
withstand the temptation of organising a 


Brahmanic monasticism, as an efficient 
short cut of least resistance, to counter- 
act the organised forces of Buddhist 
mission. 

I am of opinion that the Varnashrama 
system and the Yajnas deserve a much 
greater appreciation than the one with 
which they have been mentioned by the 
critic. I leave it to the readers to settle 
how far liis views, in this respect, tally 
with tlie actual teachings of Sankara, or 
Sri Krishna in the Gita. I may remark 
however, in passing, that there are ritual- 
isms and ritualisms, and that the richer 
and the more appropriate the ritualism 
in a society the greater is the ixissibility 
of the development of its religion. Just 
as a science, such as mathematics, or an 
art, such as ixietry, depends for its deve- 
lopment on a rich and appropriate sym- 
bolism, — although the symbolism has a 
groat risk of degenerating into a sys- 
tem of mecliaiiical and unassimilated 
formulae or toclmiciue in the case of 
many persons, — so also oven the highest 
flights of religion are possible with the 
lielp of appropriate rites and other sym- 
bols, inspito of the fact that the latter do 
often degrade into lifeless forms witli 
many people. The rites and other 
symbols may change from age to age, 
according to tlie changing religious needs 
of the time ; but, the value of the spirit 
of Yajna underlying all our duties, as 
inculcated by Sri Krishna in the Gita, 
abides for ever. 

My critic objects to my assertion 
that, according to Sankara, Karma Yoga 
is the cause of J nana. I think, the fol- 
lowing three quotations from Sankara’s 
commentary on the Gita may be enough 
to bear out this my assertion. 

Towards the end of the introduction 
of this commentary we meet with the 
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following statement “The scheme of 
duties, characterised by urges of the will 
and prescribed with reference to the 
Varnashrama system of society, has for 
its object the promotion of worldly pros- 
perity and causes the attainment of the 
abodes of the gods. Nevertheless, if 
they are iwrformed without any desire 
of fruits for individual gratification and 
with the consciousness of their being 
offered as sacrifices to God, they lead to 
the purification of the mind. And for the 
Iverson, whose mind is thus purified, 
time dtiUes are the cause of the produc- 
tion of Icnoioledge as well as of his fitness 
for an intensive practice of the discipline 
in knowledge, thus ultimately becoming 
the cause of the suvimum bonnni also.”* 

Thus we clearly see that, according to 
Sankara, Karma Yoga is the dire/it cause 
of the production of knowledge and an 
indirect cause of the Nishtfia in Jnana, 
i. e.t of an intense practice of discipline 
in that knowledge. 

Wo find tliis very idea again exiirossod 
towards tlio end of Sankara’s comment- 
ary on tlio 10th verso of tlio 2nd chap- 
ter of tlio Gitji. ITo says, “This passage 
may also bo explained to tlio effect that 
Janaka and others of his typo were not 
perfect knowors of the ultimate reality ; 
they achieved the end characterised liy 
purification of mind or by the production 
of knowledi/e onlij, by means of actions 
offered as sacrifices to God.” t 

Again, in his commentary on the lltli 
verse of the 4th Chaiiter of the Gita, 

?rift'«Tnfnifsqi5g^wR; 
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Sankara states : “ I show my kindness 
by bestowing knowledge upo7i those per- 
sons who perform the prescribed actions 
without desiring tlieir fruits for indivi- 
dual gratification and who also desire to 
attain liberation ; similarly, I show my 
kindness by bestowing liberation on 
those Sannyasins wlio have knowledge 
and who also desire to have liberation.” § 

That Sankara does make a distinction 
between the production of knowledge 
(ix)ssible in Karma Yoga), and a maturing 
of the production of knowledge, or, in 
other words, an intense practice of disci- 
pline {Nishtha) in the same knowledge 
(possible in Karma-Sannyasa only), will 
be evident also from his commentary on 
the 55th verse of the IStli Chapter of the 
Gita, togetlior with liis reason for the 
distinction. I refrain from (pioting it 
for fear of taxing too much the patience 
of general readers. 

I agree that Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana (hearing, reasoning and 
concentration of attention) are the only 
direct cause of tlio production of the 
knowledge of the real nature of the 
Self or Brahman. But Karma Yoga does 
not necessarily exclude tliom. The scrij)- 
tares prescribe for the three twice horn- 
classes the study of tlio Yodas including 
the UpanishLuls, not only in the Brahuia- 
charya Aslirama with a comjietent 
teacher, but also in tlie Garhastliya 
Ashrama individually {Swadhyaya). It 
is prescrilied, too, that they sliould also 
reason about and meditate on the in- 
structions of scriptures as much as ix)ssi- 
ble. Is not the Gita itself the quintes- 
sence of all the Upanishads, and w^as it 
not revealed to the Grihastha Arjuna 
even in a battle-field ? Even the Sudras 

§ “ 
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and women might have the knowledge 
through a reading or hearing of the 
Itihasas and the Furanas, and Sankara 
too, admits it in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras, mentioning the instances 
of Vidura, Sulabha, etc. But neither the 
Sastras, nor Sankara, would sanction 
their taking to Sannyasa at any stage of 
their life. Then, why should we sup- 
lK)se that these actions are or were the 
monopoly of Sannyasashrama ? Fi*om 
this, it also follows that Sankara’s San- 
nyasa, unlike that of Buddha, was not 
meant to be universal, having no more 
than a limited and local application. 

I do not agree with the critic that the 
classification of Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana as actions is an abuse of 
language. The relation between the 
above three processes and actions is one 
of species and genus. Even in ordinary 
English we hoar and road of acts of 
hearing, thinking, reasoning, etc. By 
action I mean, following Sankara in his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras, any 
process directed by will. Certainly, these 
processes depend on our will, since \xq 
may or may not perform them. More- 
over, every one of these processes in- 
volves the distinction of function, agency, 
result etc., just as walking or tlio perfor- 
mance of a religious rite does. Beason- 
lug, for example, is a function of the 
mind in relation to a subject as well as 
an object, and the result is the arriving 
at a valid conclusion, and the destruc- 
tion of doubts and of confusion of 
thought. Hence, in our scriptures as 
well as in our philosophies, actions are 
unanimously classified as physical, verbal 
and mental. As one single instance, I 
beg to refer to the Gita itself, XVIII, 
15, where Sankara and Sridhara, too, in 
their commentaries, agree to this classifi- 
cation. 

I agree with my critic in his view that 
the Gita speaks of a goal for the Karma- 
Yogi, viz.f Naishkarmyasiddhi. But I do 


not agree that, according to the Gita, 
there is any need of renouncing all Kar- 
mas (i. e.f moral activities) after this end 
is achieved. The word Naishkarmya 
occurs in the Gita only twice (III, 4 ; 
and XVIII, 49). In the 3rd chapter it 
occurs in connection with Sri Krishna’s 
contention that it is imiiossible for this 
end to proceed except from the perform- 
ance of Karinas, while Sri Krishna 
was comparing Jnana-Yoga with Karma^ 
Yoga and proving the superiority of the 
latter over the former (III, 7-8). In the 
18th chapter the word occurs in connec- 
tion with Sri Krishna’s statement of the 
fact that it is a means to an intensive 
practice of Jnana leading to Bhakti (Love 
of God), out of which arises the most 
perfect knowledge of God as well as the 
adept's entering into identity with Him. 
According to Tilak this has nothing to do 
with Karma-Sannyasa, but only with 
Karma- Yoga. I am rather inclined to 
think that this is in connection with 
Karma-Sannyasa, since hero, too, Sri 
Krislina appears to bo comparing separa- 
tely the el'focts of Sannyasa (which, per- 
haps, liore means Karma-Sannyasa) an; I 
of Yoga (renunciation of fruits of action 
in Karma- Yoga) in answer to a pointed 
question of Arjuna about such a comim’i- 
son (XVIII, i). It is immaterial, how- 
ever, wliether even here, it is Tilak’s 
interpretation that is correct or mine. 
For, there can be no doubt that a little 
further on Sri Krishna emphatically re- 
asserts that the same summun bonum 
can bo achieved even ))y Karina- Yoga 
(XVIII, 56). 

My argument, in this connection, 
would be still clearer if we remember 
the histoiy of the word Naishkarmya. 
This is a very old technical word used 
in common both by the Vedantins and 
the Meemangsakas (See e, g.t Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras ; 4, 
3, 14). According to the Meemangsakas 
Mukti (perfection) can be attained only 
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by doing the Nitya and Naimittika Kar- 
inas enjoined in the Vedas, without any 
desire of the fruits of these actions, and 
avoiding only the Kamya and Nishiddha 
(prohibited) Karmas. It is this changing 
of Karmas into Akarmas — i, e., of the 
bondage of actions into freedom— that is 
called Naishkarmya by the Meemangsa- 
kas and not the renunciation of all 
actions. This is the sense in whicli the 
word is used in the Gita, too, though, 
according to the Gita, unlike the Moo- 
mangsakas, actions which exclude Juana 
and Bhakti are not enough to lead to 
Mukti. Headers especially interested in 
this ix)int may look up its much more 
elaborate discussion in Tilak’s Gita. 1 beg 
to point out only this much more here 
that while the Karma-Sannyasi Jnana 
Yogis have only one final end in view, 
that of their individual Mukti, the Kar- 
ma-Yogis have two., vijz.t the individual 
Mukti as well as LokasamgrahaXcomimre 
Swami Vivekananda’s ideal of 

^ I And, it is this latter 
end which necessitates their still conti- 
nuing moral actions even after they 
attain Naishkarniya-Siddhi or become 
Yoganidha, (Certainly there is no sense 
in calling a person Karma- Yogarudha, 
who renounces all Karmas, any more 
than in calling a person Ashwarudha who 
is off the back of his horse). 

I do not believe that if one accepts 
Sankara’s motajibysics, one is bound to 
accept all the ethical conclusions Sankara 
draws from it. My critic will perhaps 
agree with me in the view that Swami 
Vivekananda was a genuine follower of 
Sankara’s metaphysics and that he was a 
philosophical genius of an exceptionally 
high order. But in spite of tliis fact we 
lind Swami Vivekananda, too, expressing 
the opinion that Karma-Yoga is a direct 
and independent means to tlio realisa- 
tion of the sumintm bonum of life. As 
an example, let us take the following 
quotation from the great Swami ; “The 


Yogas of work, of wisdom, and of devo- 
tion are all caimblo of serving as direct 
and independent means for the attain- 
ment of Moksha or perfect liberation. 
And therefore it has boon said in the 
Gita — ‘ Fools alone say that work and 
philosophy are different and not the 
learned.’ ” (“ Karma-Yoga,” Chapter VI, 
p. 135, Udbodhan Office Edition). In 
old days, too, in their coininontarios on 
the Ishopanishad, Uvatacharya (Mantras 
11, 12 and 14) and Anantacharya (Man- 
tras 2, 10, 11 and 12) uphold the doc- 
trine of synchronal combination of Jnana 
and Karina, although they both appear 
to have been strict followers of tlie me- 
taphysical system of Sankara. Tlie same 
remark holds good in the case of late Mr. 
Tilak, too. It is interesting to note in 
the history of this problem in Advaitisni 
the singular instance of Sarvajnatma- 
Muni, the celebrated author of Sang- 
kshopa-Sariraka, who held that oven the 
proscribed Kamya Karmas contribute to 
the production of J naiia. 

Sankara’s doctrine of the incompati- 
bility of Karma and Jnana, I consider to 
bo a defect in the practical appliciition of 
his philosophy. This, I think, would bo 
evident to many iiitolligont and dispas- 
sionate philosophical thinkers, who have 
oven a very high admiration for his 
philosophy. The great German philoso- 
pher and admirer of Sankara, Paul Deus- 
sen, says, for example, “However natural 
it would liave boon to desire from the des- 
cribed position of him who knows himself 
as soul of the world, a positive moral dis- 
l)Osition which shows itself in works of 
justice and love, this consociuenco is not 
drawn in Sankara but only in the 
Bhagavad Gita (XIII, 27-28).” [The sys- 
tem of the Vedanta, Johnston’s Transla- 
lation; Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago; Appendix, p. 477, para 42. Cf. 
also the same book, Chapter II, last but 
one para, p. 59; and Chapter XXXV, 
art. 3, pp. 403-404] . 
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The doctrine of synchronal combina- 
tion appears to me to be the only logical 
conclusion, for practical religion, from 
the metaphysics of Sankara. It is per- 
fected souls [Siddhas or adepts] that 
alone are the fittest persons to do good 
to the world (Lokasamgraha). Other 
souls arc fit enough to do it only in pro* 
pdrtion to their nearness to porfoction. 
It is true that in the condition of per- 
fected morality wo cannot conceive of an 
effort in the sense of a conflict between 
the true nature of the self and the false 
one superimposed by ignorance. For, in 
perfected knowledge all ignorance is con- 
sumed together with all implied imper- 
fections, including the efforts involved 
in conflicts with immoral or selfish im- 
pulses. And it is just then that the per- 
fected moral will, i.c., the conscious 
urges proceeding from the purest love 
will find expression in unrestricted infu- 
sion in the purest possible forms of moral 
action. The self, for all practical pur- 
poses, then dissolves in the solves of 
all. Even Vidyaranya, in his Pancha- 
dashi, conceives of the Nirvikalpa Sama- 
dhi as the promoter of jmro Jnorality 
and characterises the Samadlii as a cloud 
of morality i^ouring down the nectar of 
Dharma in torrents in thousands of ways 
(I, 59-60 ). The recognition of one s own 
self as the self of others is the only true 
basis and the only intelligible explana- 
tion of morality, as recognised by Scho- 
penhauer and Deussen too. Is it not 
the only logical conclusion from this that 
where this recognition is the clearest, as 
in the life of the eJivanmukta, the moral- 
ity, too, must necessarily bo the most 
unselfish and the most vigorous ? 

According to Advaitism, Brahman or 
self is not only absolute knowledge but 
also absolute love (Panchadashi, 1,8,9,11; 
VIII, 56-57; XII, 69, etc). The know- 
ledge aspect expresses itself in the life of 
the Jivanmukta (the liberated soul in 
embodied existence) as a never-failing 


recognition of the identity of his self 
with the selves of others, inspite of the 
apparent duality of experience, just as an 
astronomer never fails to recognise the 
rotation and revolution of the earth 
inspite of its apparent station ariness. So, 
too, the love-aspoct is bound to exin oss 
itself in the life of a man who is fully 
Jivanmukta in serving the genuine 
interests of other selves, since his own 
self with its interests is dissolved in 
other solves with their interests. Surely^ 
Advaitism does not claim that all duality 
of experience is an end to in the life 
of a Jivanmukta; it is only the duality 
created by the desires of the individual 
that is extinguished, hut the dudity 
created by God yet persists till the Jivan- 
mukta is disembodied (i. e., attains 
Videha Kaividija), [Panchadashi, IV, 
39; VII, 83, etc.] . Honco the duties of 
the Jivanmukta for the destruction of 
the evils and tho prosorvation and pro- 
motion of tho good of others still remain, 
so long as ho lives. 

The will of God can utilise tho cosmic 
forces for tho good of rational boings 
only through the will of the latter (Pan- 
chadashi, VI, 177). Wliatovor good God 
has done to our society througli tlie 
bodies of tho Jnanis of the type of 
Sankara and some of his followers could 
be done only through their activities. It 
could not have been done by some inira- 
cles if they had remained inactive. 

It is, of course, true that a Jivanmukta 
does not do his duties to society in blind 
obedience to an external authority, such 
as tho laws or social opinion, but only 
by virtue of the siK)ntaneou3 urges of a 
porfoctod moral will within, rooted in 
perfected love — an essential characteris- 
tic of Brahman. Lot us imagine a Jivan- 
mukta in sight of a ruffian going to out- 
rage the modesty of a woman. Would 
it be reasonable to say that he would bo 
equally perfect whether he does or does 
not exert himself according to his power i 
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to help her ? If he does not, he would 
olefttly be no Jivanmuktai at all, however 
capable he may he to enjoy individually 
the pleasure of a mystic union. 

It is also true that a Jivanmukta 
always realises his identity with God 
from whom all the Vedas with the laws 
are born. But a God who does not Him- 
self obey His own laws of love and 
justice would be a very poor God indeed 
— a morally depraved arbitrary despot I 
God, too, is constantly engaged in doing 
good to all in Willing Obedience to His 
own laws — by virtue of the necessary 
overflow of His own perfect nature as 
God, and not in blind obedience to the 
commands of an external drill sergeant. 
[Gita III, 22-24.] The Jivanmukta 
too must act similarly. [Gita HI, 25 ; 
IV, 14-15.] Otherwise Advaitism will 
remain justly open to the charge of 
amorality with all its implications. We 
thus see that the words must and must 
not should have a place in describing the 
conduct of a perfect Jnani, just as that 
of God, in the sense that he cannot 
necessarily behave in contradiction to 
the essential characteristics of his being, 
ot>., those of perfect love and perfect 
knowledge. A perfect soul, in embodied 
existence, cannot necessarily act in an 
immoral way (Panchadashi, IV, 53-56), 
and he cannot but act morally. 

As for interpreting a scripture accord- 
ing to one's philosophy, there can be no 
reproach, so long as one remains free 
from the vitium aubreptionis — the eager- 
ness or the tendency to read into the 
scripture one’s own ideas, theoines senti- 
ments, or attitude. The commentator 


should have the frank courage and read(< 
ness to differ from the scriptural texts, 
too, whenever a disinterested love of 
truth or of accuracy of historical fasts 
requires it. Otherwise, one will be 
sinning against intellectual integrity — ^“a 
correct sense of judgment regarding truth 

and untruth and an intense desire 

to know the Truth." The guilt of many 
Indian philosophers in this respect is not 
loss unpardonable than that of many 
compromisiag philosophers of the West 
in their reluctance to push their enqui- 
ries to the farthest possible limit and 
“ examine problems in their stark naked- 
ness." 

My critic has correctly understood the 
essential meaning of my expression 
" open-door monasticism.” I would only 
add that my personal experience has con- 
vinced me that individuals fit enough 
for monastic life are very rare, indeed. 
I have yet to come across one such. So 
far as I remember, I know of only two 
monks who have even an open-minded 
genuine search for truth or a steady and 
systematic pursuit of studies and think- 
ing ; and I believe that even these two 
monks could have been what they are, 
if not better, if they had never be- 
come monks. As for the pitfalls of un- 
conscious swerving from the path of 
truth, they are common to all— monks or 
no monks. Life can grow best through 
a multitude of moral obligations and 
social responsibilities, so long as they re- 
main within a certain range of com- 
plexity and hardship, depending on 
individual capacity, which, too, is by no 
means constant. 
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SWAM! RAMAKRISHNANAKDA, SANNYASIN 
AND TIAGHEB 

By 8Ukr Devamata 


vm 

H0B0UGHNE8S in all his thonght- 
prooesses was charaoteristio of 
Swami Bamakrishnananda. He never 
left a problem half-solved. He carried 
it into his conversation, into his reading, 
into his meditation, he lived with it, 
until he found a solution for it. I re* 
member when he was striving to dis- 
cover a demonstrable point of contact 
between pliysical space and spiritual 
space, how insistent was his effort. He 
read the latest books on astronomy, he 
talked with those who were versed in 
the science of physics, he spent long 
hours searching the spaces of his own 
inner consciousness. Death alone was 
able to check the ardour of his seeking. 

The solutions he reached were 
always definite. There was no vague- 
ness in his mode of thinking. His 
thought was bold and convincing. Those 
who came to pay him homage often 
returned day after day, drawn by his 
power and the unfailing courtesy of his 
welcome. It was not his custom to rise 
when visitors entered, but from his seat 
on the rug at the far end of the monas- 
tery hall he would greet them with a 
gracious smile and a friendly wave of 
the hand, as he requested them to take 
their places in the group already gather- 
ed round him. There were certain 
devotees who came daily on their way 
home from their offices, and this led to a 
continuity of thought in the conver- 
sations of succeeding days. One simple 
question would provide the theme for 
many gatherings. So it was when a 
devotee asked: “What constitutes moral* 
ity ?“ The Swami's answer was : “ All 


that takes man to God is morality ; what- 
ever takes man away from God is 
immorality." 

“There is a social law and a religious 
law," the Swami continued. “God 
commands us to punish those who dis- 
obey Him. Why should we punish them? 
To make them obedient servants. It is 
true that Christ says, ' When a man 
strikes you on one cheek, turn to him 
the other but this is meant for those who 
have given up the world, not for the 
householder. He must punish the wrong- 
doer in order to protect society; other- 
wise there will be general depredation, 
the good will be destroyed and the wick- 
ed will prevail. For instance, a man 
desires nothing but God. He may have 
a house and another man may ask for it. 
Tlie man who cares only for God can 
say : “Yes, take it. I do not want it.” 
But that would not be possible for a 
man who still wishes to live in the 
world. 

“Punishment is not a bad thing. If 
by punishment you help to rectify a man, 
really you have done good to him. You 
should not allow the wicked to thrive. 
In a field there are weeds, but if you 
want to reap a good liarvest, you must 
pluck them out. A revengeful spirit, 
however, is bad. Satan always tries 
to revenge himself, but God never felt 
the least anger toward Satan. They say 
God sent him down below, but that is 
not true. Satan went of his own accord 
because he could not have what he want- 
ed in heaven. The attitude of God to- 
ward Satan was that of pity. The 
attitude of Satan toward God was that of 
revenge, jqalouBy, hatred. These feelings 
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are alvniys Satanic. Vengeance is based 
on egotism and malice.” 

The following evening the oonversar 
tion turned on the origin of evil and one 
of the habitual group asked the question: 
“How has evil come?” Swami Rama- 
krishnananda replied : “The dualists 
say that all the good in man belongs to 
God and all the bad belongs to the man 
himself. The monists say that all be- 
longs to God, both good and bad. In real- 
ity all is God. It is He who actuates 
the evil-doer as well as the saint. 

“ A man has sugar candy to sell in the 
shape of a mango or a bird or a dog. A 
little boy says to his father, * Please buy 
me that bird.’ Ho thinks it will taste 
sweeter than the mango or the dog, 
whereas in reality they are all alike. In 
the same way man looks at the world 
and calls this good and this bad , but as a 
matter of fact it is all made out of the 
same substance. God has created both 
good and evil, but He is beyond both. 
He has created the two parties and sot 
them warring against each other, while 
He looks on as the Witness. All this 
warring of good and bad, pleasure and 
pain, is merely the play of God ; this 
creation is His laugh. Some one said to 
Sri Ramakrishna, ‘When God could make 
all people good, why did Ho create evil ? 
Why did Ho not make every one good?’ 
Sri Ramakrishna’s answer was, ‘ Then 
with whom would Ho play ? ’ 

“It is because wo are mistaking the 
real for the unreal, the unreal for the 
real, that all this seems so serious to us. 
We are taking the play to be the real 
thing and the Player to be unreal : 
whereas the Player or God is the one 
reality and the play of creation is ab- 
solutely unreal. If you will analyse 
your own life, you will find out how 
vague and uncertain it is— ^ birth, a 
death and a little space between. Out 
of darkness you have come, into darkness 
you will go, and you call the space be- 


tween life. There was no dream, then 
you dreamed, and again there was no 
dream. A dream you look upon as un- 
real, but this little span of life is just as 
much a dream, just as unreal as the 
dream that comes to you in sleep. At 
any moment death may call you away.” 

Swami Ramakrishnananda spoke with 
groat earnestness. The unreality of this 
outer life with all its perplexities and 
distresses was a subject on which he felt 
deeply. The outer world never grew 
real to him. He was never trapped into 
looking upon the play as the serious 
thing and giving a lesser place to the 
Player. At all times the Player stood in 
clear outline before him. lie never for- 
got his Divine origin. “ Man is made 
in the image of God ; that is, man ix)sses- 
ses all tho powers of God, but in minia- 
ture form,” ho declared. ‘ Evolution is 
a process of ’ rolling out.’ As we evolve 
spiritually, the inner powers become 
more and more manifest. 

“ Evolution means wanting something 
more. It implies a craving. A craving for 
more of God makes us evolve spiritually, 
a craving for outer things or earthly 
powers brings material evolution. The 
same craving is in the ant, in the angel, 
in man and in tho Siddhas (Seers). Man 
worships the gods to satisfy this craving. 
But Bhagavan Sri Krishna cautions 
every one against worshipping the gods. 

‘ Those who worship the gods go to the 
gods,’ he says, 'but my devotees come to 
me’. What is desirable ? Is it desirable 
to go to the gods or to tho Supreme 
Being ? Sri Krishna answers this ex- 
plicity : Those who depend on Me, I 
provide for them, I take care of them, I 
become their servant.” 

The question was asked, “ Can a man 
ever do as he likes ?” The Swami’s 
answer was : “ Sometimes he thinks he 
is doing as he likes, but in reality God 
is guiding all his movements. God is 
the only Doer, nothing is done by man. 
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The devotee aaked again : “ Then vdiat 
is the use of man’s making any effort to 
be good or to recdize God ?" Swami 
Bamakrishnananda replied : " You can- 
not help acting. Your very nature is to 
act. Can you remain perfectly quiet 
even for a moment ? This body is born 
to act. Your hands, your feet, your eyes 
and ears have a natural tendency to 


action. As long as you must act, you 
mVL want to do that which will bring 
the most desirable results ; so. as long as 
you act you will have to try to be good, 
to be virtuous, to be unselfish, in order 
to got the desirable results you are seek- 
ing ; and since God is the most desirable 
result to be attained, you will have to 
strive to realize Him.” 


To be concluded 


PROOFS OF THE SOUL IN TAMIL SAIVA SIDDHANTA # 

By Miss Violet Paranjoti, M, A. 


Siva-jnana-bodhom of Meikanda 
Devar is the chief among the philo- 
sophical works of the Tamil Siddhanta 
school of philosophy. A study of this 
work reveals to us the fact the Siddhan- 
tin is convinced of the existence of God, 
of the soul and of whatever else goes to 
make up a spiritualistic view of the 
universe. The Siddliantin is led to this 
position of a happy conviction in the 
eternal realities which sanctify human 
life as much by revelation as by reason. 
There is no dogmatic assertion of the 
realities which we in all meekness are 
expected to recognise as true. By the 
full exercise of our reason, wo are led 
step by step to the facts of the system. 
And there is an implicit challenge to us 
to examine the system by the exercise of 
reason before accepting it. Since the 
thirteenth century when these argu- 
ments were formulated in Tamil, 
there has been much development in 
philosophic thought. And we at this 
date, may now examine these arguments 
for the existence of the soul in the light of 
metaphysics to see what has to be reject- 
ed as unable to stand the light of criti- 
cism, and what can be accepted as valid. 


It is the third Sutra of the Sivarjnaua- 
bodham that gives seven arguments for 
the existence of the soul. The first of 
these arguments states that there is in 
US something which says, “I am not the 
body; I am not any of the sense-organs.” 
There is something remaining after every 
part of the body is eliminated as not 
being itself, and that which thus intelli* 
gently differentiates itself from the body 
and its organs is the soul. This argu- 
ment establishes that ”an intelligent soul 
exists, as its intolligence is exercised 
when it says, ’This is not the soul ; this 
is not the soul.” 

This first argument refutes the Sunya- 
vadi who says the soul is non-existent. 
If the Sunyavadi persists in saying that 
even the intelligence which refuses to be 
identified with any part of the body is 
non-existent, then his statement is 
equivalent to his asserting that his 
mother is childless. 

We cannot here fail to be reminded of 
the similar way in which Descartes pro- 
ceeds to establish the existence of the 
soul. He, too, adopting the method of 
elimination, realises that even after 
ruling out his body and sense-organs, 


* Subetascc of a paper rea^ at the 6th Beealon of Indian Philoeophioal CoogitM ; Mysore, 
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there must be something which consti- 
tutes his self. The very fact of doubt 
implies the existence of a doubter. 

The second argument refutes one sect 
of the Lokayatas who say that the soul 
is no other than the body. The body 
cannot be the soul. As the phrase, 'my 
body/ is used in a separate possessive 
sense, there is a soul different from the 
body. As a man clearly realises that his 
city and his wife are not himself but 
different from him, so with careful con- 
sideration one can see that the soul is 
other than the body. The soul is that 
which, with a possessive sense, speaks 
of the body as its body. 

The body certainly cannot be regard- 
ed as the soul, for as was made clear in 
the last argument, there is in us some 
residue even after elimination of every 
part of the body, and it is this factor 
which stands over against the body, and 
with a possessive sense speaks of the body 
as belonging to it. The soul is this residual 
factor which exercises the ownership. 
The body then cannot be the soul. “ I 
am not this collection of members which 
is called the human body," says Descar- 
tes and Bradley gives expression to tlie 
same fact, saying, “Few of us would 
venture to maintain that the self is the 
body." 

Another of the sects of the Lokayata 
says that since it is admitted by all tliat 
the five sense-organs perceive the five 
different sensations, these organs con- 
stitute the soul. This is refuted by the 
third argument wliich says that each 
sense-organ has its own particular func- 
tion only, so that the eye, for example, 
cannot perceive sound sensations, just as 
the ear cannot sense the appearance of 
any object. But there is some one who 
experiences all the five different sensa- 
tions, a feat impossible for any or all of 
the sense-organs. This is the soul, which, 
for gaining knowledge of the world, has 
the sense-orgwis the avenues of sense- 


knowledge. The sense-organs merely 
function, but are not capable of thinking 
we function thus.* They have the 
objective consciousness, but not the sub- 
jective consciousness. That which has 
the subjective consciousness is the soul. 
The sense-organs cannot bo the soul 
because they are deficient in two res- 
pects. Not one of them can rise to per- 
forming any function but its own, nor is 
any of them capable of self-conscious- 
ness. But there is in us a factor which 
has neither of the deficiencies, while on 
the other hand it is able to perceive all 
the five different sensations and is also 
characterised by self-consciousness. This 
is the soul. 

The above arguments have proved that 
the soul is not the body and not the 
sense-organs. The fourth argument 
attempts to prove that the soul is not 
the subtle body or body of the dream 
condition. Tlio argument states that in 
sleep, when the senses lose their action, 
the soul enters another body, the subtle 
body, and has dreams, and when waking 
comes back to the gross body. The soul 
is therefore different from the subtle 
body. The subtle body and the soul 
cannot lx)th rouiembor the dream ex- 
periences in the same way. The dream 
body, is of one nature only — dreamy— 
and what it sees in dreams is quite vivid 
to it. If it bo this body that remembers 
the dreams, it should remember them 
not as dim recollections, but as actual 
vivid experiences, just as in the dream 
condition. In our actual experience we 
find that on waking there is a factor 
which remembers these dream exi)eri« 
ences and says '1 dreamt thus and thus.’ 
This factor not only remembers the dream 
experiences, but is of twofold nature 
capable of perceiving things in the wak- 
ing state and in the dream state. When 
it says, ' I dreamt so’ it differentiates 
these experiences from waking experi- 
ences, for the former compared with the 
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latter are now vory faint. Thus to sum 
up what has been explained, the subtle 
body should be able to have vivid re* 
collections of dream experiences, but in 
our actual experience we find that there 
is a factor able to contrast the dream ex- 
periences with waking experiences, and 
the former compared with the latter are 
dim. The subtle body theorist main- 
tains that the subtle body is the soul. 
Against this the Saiva Siddhantin main- 
tains that the recollection of dream ex- 
periences belongs not to the subtle body, 
but to another factor, which is the soul. 
The subtle body therefore cannot be the 
soul. 

Tliis argument is open to criticism in 
some respects. The assumptions of the 
argument are first that there is subtle 
body functioning only in sloop, and 
secondly that if in the waking state it 
remembered the dream experiences, it 
would have a very vivid recollection of 
them. The first assumption that the 
subtle body is different from the gross 
body cannot be accepted for the two 
bodies are not radically distinct ; there 
is only one body which in the waking 
state has all its organs functioning and 
in sleep has fewer Tattvas at work ; there 
is then one body which is co-present 
with the soul. If so how can it be so 
easily proved that it is the one rather 
than the other which recollects these 
dream experiences ? With regard to the 
second assumption that if in the waking 
state the recollection of dream experi- 
ences belonged to the subtle body it 
would have vivid memories, we have to 
reply that this does not follow ; for, what 
can otherwise be vivid may be distorted 
by the grosser Tattvas co-existing with 
that body in the waking condition. 

A plausible argument on some such 
lines as these put forward by others is 
that in dreams, there comes into being a 
dream body which is entirely different 
from the gross body. In the weeing 


state, there is in us something which 
owns the dreams as well'; and this is the 
soul. 

In the Sanskrit commentary the third 
and fourth arguments are treated as one 
for the purpose of proving the existence 
of the soul as distinct from the sense- 
organs, on the ground of the existence 
of consciousness in dreams when the 
sense-organs are at rest. The Tamil 
author in splitting up the argument into 
two has introduced some confusion here. 

Another sect of the Lokayata, the vital 
air theorist, says that unlike the dream 
body which is present only in the 
dream condition, the vital air, which is 
present always, is the soul. This is 
refuted by the fifth argument which 
points out that this body is given to us 
in order that we may have congnition of 
the world and the exporioncos of plea- 
sure and pain. If the vital air be the soul, 
then, as it functions as well in sleep as 
it does in the waking state, it should 
have cognition of the world as well as 
the experiences of pleasure and pain in 
sleep as in the waking condition. But 
these wo see are in abeyance in sleep, 
when the soul is resting, and resume 
their activities when the soul awakes. So 
these functions exist, not for the benefit 
of the vital air but for something other 
than this and that is the soul. And it 
is the soul wiiich seems to have the capa- 
city to exercise these functions or to 
stop them. The vital air is not the 
soul. The soul is something other than 
this. 

The sixth argument maintains that the 
changing psychical states cannot be the 
soul. There must be some underlying 
identity which is present through all the 
flow of psychic phenomena and which 
recognises its identity in spite of occa* 
sional lapses of consciousness as in sleep. 

With regard to this argument the 
Tamil commentator has not strictly kept 
to the original. He has interpreted the 
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argument to indicate that the soul is 
different from Ood. As he points out, 
our minds are subject to various limita- 
tions. We can only learn in part, and 
bit by bit, and our conscidusness is 
always in such an incessant flow that we 
have hardly grasped one thing, when 
thought moves on to another, and this 
present thought already seems to be 
giving way to another thought that will 
come anon only to speed away as soon. 
And we are subject to forgetfulness and 
we can never have comprehensive know- 
ledge. One other distinction is that '*the 
human intelligence requires to be taught, 
improved and developed ; it is imperfect 
and needs the support of a perfect intel- 
ligence.’* Our minds characterised by 
these and other limitations cannot com- 
pare with God’s mind that is omniscient. 
The soul therefore cannot be identified 
with God. 

As thus interpreted by the Tamil com- 
mentator, this is no argument for the 
proof of the existence of the soul. It is 
more a description of the nature of the 
soul. 

The argument as in the original, con- 
tending for the existence of the soul on 
the ground of personal identity is very 
common. Personal identity is of course 
an essential feature of the soul which is 
mostly conceived as a permanent entity 
that cannot be identified with the flow- 
ing psychical states, each one of which is 
different from the rest. But whether 
such identity is intelligible will be exa- 
mined later. 

The last argument contends that the 
aggregate of the Tattvas cannot be the 
soul, for the Tattvas are constituted of 
he perishable Maya. The soul is some- 
thing other than the Tattvas. This argu- 
ment and the previous one are directed 
against the Buddhists who sought to 
dissolve the soul into an aggregate of 
Kbandas or a series of cognitions. 


Prom a general survey of these argu* 
ments it is evident that they are based 
mainly on elimination and the sense of 
personal identity. The soul is not the 
body or the sense-organs or the dream 
body or the aggregate of the Tattvas. The 
soul is that which intelligently differen- 
tiates itself from all these factors, and 
speaks of the body as its body, and 
appropriates dreams as its experiences. 

It is that which through all the changing 
psychical states, and through occasional 
lapses of consciousness maintains its 
identity. The net result of these argu- 
ments is then that the soul exists, and is 
different from such gross factors as the 
l)ody and the sense-organs and that it 
has a continuous existence. 

Can the conclusions regarding the 
soul withstand critical examination ? 
Descartes, after rigorously yielding up 
ail that was doubtful, found that there 
was one indubitable fact, and that it was 
his self, and the existence of his self was 
manifest from the fact that he doubted 
his existence. If he doubted, there must 
be a doubter. The similar Siddhanta 
contention that, after eliminating every 
part of the body, there is still a factor 
left and that this is the soul would appear 
to be so far valid. 

All the knowledge that we have gained 
about the soul till now is mainly nega- 
tive. Wo have seen that it is not the 
body or the sense-organs etc. The ques- 
tion which now arises is — What then 
is the soul ? In what way can we con- 
ceive of it ? And in what sense can it 
be said to exist ?” If it is not anything 
so gi'oss as the body, then, perhaps it 
may be something psychical. Can the 
self be the psychical contents that are 
to be found at any moment in our 
experience ? Introspection reveals that 
at any moment of one's existence, 
there is a mass of psychical content 
such as, for example, one's thoughts 
at the time, one’s feelings, one’s 
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Awareness, of the envitonment, and in 
short all the felt experienoSs. Can these 
be said to constitute the self ? It is at 
once obvious that these fluctuating psy- 
ohioal states cannot constitute the self as 
they are in an incessant flow, and the 
self must be a permanent factor. 

Perhaps, then, the self is constituted 
of what can be reckoned as one’s average 
psychical experiences. We have noticed 
that one’s psychical contents from mo- 
ment to moment are too changing to 
constitute the self. Perhaps when we 
take these psychical contents, and find 
out what is common to them this average 
would constitute the self. 

It will be objected that is very absurd 
to identify the self with either the mo- 
mentary or the average experiences of 
the self. The self, we are told, is an in- 
dividual oxperienoer of these experien- 
ces. Therefore, over and above all this 
concrete filling is the self. But can we 
succeed in finding such a self that is a 
permanent factor and that is other than 
these experiences ? Befiection unfolds to 
us the fact that what go to make up a 
man's self are his psychical experiences 
and his environment. Macbeth was a 
brave warrior and quite self-composed at 
all times, but the moment his hands 
were stained with blood, he had visions 
of a dagger and of the ghosts of his vic- 
tims, and Lady Macbeth had to find 
excuses for his strange behaviour in the 
presence of the guests. We are in eager 
search of an essential self, but it seems 
well nigh impossible to meet with suc- 
cess. We find that the psychical experi- 
ences are too inconstant to be the self, 
and yet it is these happy or unhappy ex- 
periences that appear to constitute 
the self, so that if we remove these, 
we remove the self as well, or even 
if any residue is left, it merely 
amounts to a non-entity not worthy re- 
oo^ising. We here find ourselves up 


Against a fatal dilethma which Bradley 
expresses thus:*-*'!! you take an essence 
which can change it Is not an essence at 
all; while if you stand on anything more 
narrow, the self has disappeared:" To 
quote Bradley again, "Evidently any self 
which we can find is some concrete form 
of unity of psychical existence and who- 
ever wishes to introduce it as something 
apart or beyond, clearly does not rest his 
case upon observation." 

Closer investigation leads to an even 
more desperate situation where we can 
draw no hard and fast line of distinction 
between the self and the not-self. At 
any moment of our existence, there seem 
to be present the self and the not-self. 
But from this, no hasty conclusion can be 
drawn that the self and the not-self are 
absolutely different one from the other. 
The self passes into the not-self and 
vice-versa, a circumstance by no means 
encouraging to to those eager in pursuit 
of an essential self closed by wall from 
all the changing psychical phenomena 
which with certainty are placed in the 
category of not-self. The sound that was 
so disturbing to a person gets to be less 
of a nuisance as the person concerned 
gets used to it, and though continuing 
with the same tonal intensity, it finally 
passes out of the focus of his attention, 
gliding unobserved from the not-self to 
the self. Tlie self in the same way can 
pass over to the not-self. Thus the 
feeling of pain which forms part of 
our inmost self is felt as a disturbing 
factor that should be eradicated, Of 
course it may be thac not all of the 
self can thus pass into the not-self 
and not all of the not-self can pass 
into the self. Granting this, it still re- 
mains that when we abstract from the 
self all that does not seem essential to iti 
we seem to be left with what is best des- 
cribed in Bradley’s terms as "a wretched 
fraction and "poor atom," and a "bare 
remnant" that is not worth having. 
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We meet vritharsimilar difficulty when 
we approach the problem of personal 
identity, and this needs careful considera- 
tion. We do not think of a man as made 
up of a number of momentary selves but 
as one individual that remains the same 
through all the varying experiences of 
his lifetime. ‘A* who is born now will 
be the same individual ten years hence 
or even in his old age. What we moan 
is that through the varying stages of life, 
we have one individual. When recol- 
lecting exiwriences of years ago, a man 
says, “I did this.** On close examina- 
tion, do we find that such personal 
identity is real ? If so, in what does it 
consist? Wo may speedily dismiss the 
idea that personal identity consists in 
having the same body, for apart from the 
objection that the body changes as time 
goes on, it is a very crude conception. 
Neither can memory servo as a satis- 
factory basis of personal identity. The 
events relating to long periods of our 
life are forgotten, so that memory, being 
full of limitations at its best, fails to serve 
the purpose. Continuity of psychical 
experiences cannot servo tho purix)se, 
for the reason that in sleep this conti- 
nuity is snapped. Moreover, besides 
continuity, there is need of qualitative 
sameness, and this too is not to be had 
in the stream of psychical experiences, 
each of which is different from tho other. 
We may make another attempt and say 
that the various interests of a person go 
to build up his personal identity. It is 
very obvious that this suggestion must 
be rejected as our interests are never 
the same all through life. The suggestion 
that perhaps the self is encased in a 
monad rouses our hope, but there is only 
disappointment here as in the above in- 
stances. Granting that the self is a monad, 
then, this factor either changes or does 
not change. If it changes, then where 
is the permanence that is essential for 
personal identity? If the monad stands 
69 


aloof from the flow of psychical states, 
and thus maintains its permanence, why 
then we may as well have the self 
dwelling in the stars or the hills for all 
its indifference to what is happening in 
the human organism. 

We have met with failure both in our 
attempt to conceive of the sense in 
which the soul exists and in our effort 
to understand personal identity. And 
yet we know that tho soul and personal 
identity in some sense exist, and hence 
we must somehow have failed to arrive 
at the true conceptions. As Bradley 
says : “That solves exist, and are iden- 
tical in some sense is indubitable.*’ But 
with all our diligence, we have failed to 
understand tho self and its identity. 
Our atempts to conceive of them have 
turned out to be full of contradictions. 

Our failure to conceive of the self and 
its identity makes us wonder whether 
we should not retrace our steps and in- 
stead of regarding tho self as an inde^ien- 
dontand self -subsisting factor, as we 
have done so far, we should rather con- 
sider it as a part of a bigger whole, 
which therefore should not bo looked 
uiK>n as independent and self-subsisting. 
Our attempt thus far to understand the 
self may be compared to the effort to 
understand the root of a plant without 
any relation whatever to the whole of 
the plant. The certainty as to the think- 
er may be based not on an atomic self 
but on an Infinite Consciousness of which 
thinker, thought and thinking are appear- 
ances. Our mistake thus far has been 
in attempting to conceive of the self as 
an independent factor out of all relation 
to the Infinite Consciousness of which it 
is an aspect. Hence our conceptions 
of the self have resulted in contradic- 
tions. 

For tho Siddhanta the soul is not 
atomic, but infinite and all-pervasive. 
If, on tho other hand, we find the soul 
QQufined within limits, it is because of 
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Anava Mala, and all human eSorfc is to 
be directed to ridding the soul of this 
impurity which acts as a drag on the 
soul preventing it from being all-perva* 
sive. 

The Saiva Siddhantin, in giving con- 
vincing proofs of the existence of the 
soul, went much further than his rivals 
who denied the existence of the soul, 
and in differentiating the soul from 
other factors of the human organism, he 
outstripi)ed all other alien schools who 
identified the soul with gross factors. 
While then he is free from the defects 


of materialism and of spiritual atomism, 
yet he is only half way to the truth that 
the self is one and infinite. Not merely 
does he hold to the difficult and contra- 
dictory notion of a plurality of infinite 
souls, but he holds also to the notion of 
an objective world over against them. 
For Descartes who thus sundered the 
self from the non-self, Representatiohism 
and Occasionalism were necessary con- 
sequencos. The epistemological conse- 
quences for the Siddhanta are not dissi- 
milar, but will have to bo noticed sepa- 
rately. 


THE SYSTEM OP SANKHYA 

By K, A. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, B. A. 


^WhE Sankhya posits two independent 
6^ real entities, namely, spirit and 
matter. The soul or spirit is eternal 
and of the nature of consciousness 
and bliss, and is free from all acti- 
vity, but being embodied, it suffers 
from not discriminating its own nature 
from that of matter. Hence a man super- 
imposes upon himself the results of 
action due to his connection with the 
body (matter) and is subject to the joys 
and woes of phenomenal life. So long as 
his desire for sensory or mental pleasures 
is unsubdued, he'passes through birth and 
death continually and his release can 
occur only when the primal cause, namely 
desire, through want of discrimination, 
is removed by reflection and by conse- 
quent realisation of his really unattached 
nature as the soul or the spirit. Kapila 
was the founder of the School (date 
about 600 B. C.) 

The primordial condition of matter, 
which is also eternal, is called Pradhana, 
which is a state of equilibrium of three 
Guhas, its constituents. Matter enables 
the soul (1) to experience joys and sor- 
rows, and (2) to obtain Release from the 


cycle of births and deaths. It provides 
him with a mind which originates feel- 
ings, volitions, and cognitions. Without 
the help rendered by Pradhana, neither 
our ordinary life with its emotions and 
activities, nor our power to reflect and 
understand would be explicable. The 
three Gunas of Pradhana are the ele- 
ments of which it is made up. Of these 
the Sattva is that which tends to good- 
ness, knowledge and enjoyment ; the 
Rajas to action ; and the Tamas to ignor- 
ance and inactivity. These tendencies 
are rooted in the respective Gunas. The 
mechanism of the mind as well as the 
structure of the external world proves 
that both are the effects of the all-per- 
vading Gunas. 

The creation of the world begins when 
the exactly balanced state becomes dis- 
turbed and the Gunas start their activity 
by combining with each other in all 
possible ways. When at last the activity 
ceases, the effects are re-absorbed in their 
ultimate causes, the Gunas, and a pri- 
mordial condition, namely Pradhana, is 
reached. This is the state of dissolution, 
a complete rest of the Guuas, to be 
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followed as before by disturbance, acti- 
vity and the resultant creation. The indi- 
vidual soul, however, has during the sub- 
sistence of the world infinite chances not 
only of experiencing perishable joys and 
sorrows but also of exercising its power 
of reflection and judgment, and realising 
its really unattached and pure nature, of 
effecting its escape frotn the Samsara. 
Thus eternal Matter works only to sub- 
serve the highest purpose of Life, namely, 
Release and Salvation. 

Criticism 

This School of Thought leaves us help- 
lessly in the conception of two equally 
abiding entities ; the Soul and Matter. It 
is not intelligible why Matter should 
spontaneously work only in the beat in- 
terests of the soul as if by an original 
contract, or why there should be Matter 
at all, an embodiment of the soul. Even if 
these entities are admitted to be begin- 
ningless and causeless, there must be 
some law by which the relation between 
the soul and matter and the beliaviour 
of each can be defined and determined; 
and that that relation is one of ultimate 
benefit to the soul seems to bo more a 
pious hope than a rational necessity. 
Besides the theory cannot satisfy the 
philosophical instinct in man which seeks 
a single principle that can explain all life. 

When we dive into details, there are 
many important points craving an ex- 
planation. How is the equilibrium of 
the Gunas disturbed ? Is the first shock 
communicated from without or from 
within ? It cannot emanate from the 
soul which is pure consciousness not yet 
embodied, or from another source besides, 
as none other is admitted. Nor can the 
motion proceed from an impulse within 
the Gunas without a special change in 
them which pre-supposos a stimulus ex- 
traneous. If activity is an inherent ten- 
dency in the Gunas, then they must be 
eternally active and a state of rest or 
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equilibrium with which we start is incon- 
ceivable. Moreover, a permanent acti- 
vity would obviate all chances of Release. 
Thus the initial activity becomes inexpli- 
cable, and without it the evolution of the 
world process is impossible. 

While Causality is assumed, it is sin- 
gular that Time is never taken into 
account or oven recognised, which makes 
the system less precise than it could have 
been. Space likewise remains a grim 
uninvited guest demanding an adequate 
treatment. The original Avidya or 
Aviveka (want of discrimination) which 
is an inevitable death’s head at the ban- 
quet of all systems of thought, Eastern 
or Western, is of course, left unaccount- 
ed for. 

To make the first activity possible, 
which we found an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the Sankhyas who 
denied a transcendent Being, such as a 
God, another School arose known as the 
Sesvara Sankhyas who posited a Supreme 
Being in addition to the individuai 
soul and primordial Matter. God as a 
conscious being was supposed to effect 
movement in the Gunas and release 
their tendencies to combine and evolve. 
This strategic position, however, brought 
no advantage and failed to heal the 
defect in the original conception. In the 
first place, the first School proceeded 
strictly on the basis of positive know- 
ledge and the introduction of the trans- 
cendent entity ran counter to its spirit. 
In the next place, according to their 
theory, there cannot be a conscious being 
which is not embodied, and embodiment 
pre-supposes the activity of the Gunas to 
create the intellect or the physical body. 
For both the latter are products of evolu- 
tion. Thus nothing is gained by i)ositing 
a supremo conscious being or God beyond 
human experience. The first school, 
therefore, rejected the new idea altq- 
gether. 
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Although the system fails to be com- 
pletely intelligible, it discloses many re- 
markable features. It is the first attempt 
made by the Hindus to steer clear of all 
allegiance to scriptural authority. It is 
the forerunner of the modern scientific 
desire to give the fullest scope for un- 
aided effort towards grasping the first 
principle of life and piercing the veil of 
mystery surrounding it, armed only with 
reason, proceeding alone on the basis o{ 
experience, and carefully avoiding the 
pitfalls of sentiment and tradition. As 
the origination of life from matter was 
felt to be unimaginable, they rejected 
Monism with its time-honoured creden- 
tials, and boldly formulated two indepen- 
dent principles, the Soul and Matter. Still 
they could not get over the ancient idea 
that life is a stage of suffering and they 
adopted the doctrines of Karma and re- 
birth which they admitted because the 
soul is eternal and the inequalities patent 
in life demanded a belief in them. Simi- 
larly they accepted the notion that 
Release was possible and desirable and 
they agreed with the Vedic dictum that 
it can be obtained by true knowledge, or 
discrimination between the nature of the 
soul and that of the Pradhana. Tliey 
have wisely abstained from painting the 
joys of Release in flaunting colours of 
fancy, by the simple statement that the 
sours final destiny is to enjoy its own 
pure and unalloyed bliss which it can 
claim by its very nature. 

We should be unfair to the Sankhyas 
if we failed to say a few words on the 
perfection of its ethics. Since the soul 
is of a blissful nature, and its temporary 


joys and sorrows arise from a wrong 
attachment to the body and the senses, a 
wise man, realising the purity of his 
nature, must overcome the attachment 
and the resultant selfishness. He must 
subdue his passions and live a life of self* 
denial, for he has a goal to attain to, viz. 
complete detachment from everything 
which is a creature of the Gunas. With 
this self-discipline, evil ceases to be evil; 
and when life ends, he departs with 
gratitude for the kindly services of Mat- 
ter, hurrying to taste the bliss of his 
disembodied nature. In this respect, 
one must observe that to the Sankhyas — 
the ancient scientific thinkers of India- 
Life presented an aim and a purpose. 
While the reality of Matter was un- 
questionable, its existence was regarded 
as something to be thanked for, not re- 
gretted. In the speculations of the 
modern scientist, we miss altogether the 
formulation of a similar aim. 

Sankara seems to have been indebted 
to the Sankhyas for his idea of Adhyasa or 
Buperimposition. But to suit his undilut- 
ed Monism, he has improved upon it. To 
the Sankhya superimposition begins with 
the embodied soul, and the really pre- 
existent Gunas are fully active in the 
anterior stage. This would not do for 
Sankara who admitted no reality besides 
the Soul or Atman. Hence he lifted 
superimi)osition bodily and placed it over 
the heads of the Gunas themselves or the 
Pradhana. He alleged that the Pra- 
dhana itself was an unproven hypothesis, 
simply superimposed on the Atman. Tins 
speculative feat set a new line and direc- 
tion to Indian Thought. 



AK EXPOSITION OF TANTHA SASTtlA 

By Thakur Brajmohan Singh, B.A., Bar aULaw 
{Continued from page 436) 


The Vedanta, Sankhya and Tantra 


The Advaitavad Vedantist does not 
recognise the primordial root principle 
or its product, which is the 
world, as having any substantial reality. 
In the eyes of the Tantravadin this 
power (^rf^) both as consciousness 


aod as the manifested Nature 
i^otains its real character. 
To be more clear : the ‘ power ’ whether 


taken as the material or as 

the efficient cause SFRW) or even 

as an effect which is the world itself, is 
real. Because the Hindu philosophers 
hold that effect is the same as the cause 
in a modified form 

flfo fjo). The Sankhya system accepts 
two independent principles, namely, 
Nature (r^) and Spirit ( 5 ^), which 
are both real and eternal. The Shaktas 
admit only one with dual asiiects. That 
is, they ixiait both the principles in one 
inseparable whole. Vedanta rejects 
Nature as illusion ; while Sankhya 
takes Nature as the material cause of 
this cosmic net work. Though soul 
is associated with Nature, the creative 
action rests with the latter. The pre- 
sence of one (soul) cannot affect the pro- 
perties of the other (Nature) The 
attribution of creation to soul is a false 




notion. The Vedanta takes Nature as 
dependent upon Spirit (rII). Kapila’s 
world is real and eternal and so is his 
Purusha. The Prakriti of Sankhya is 
insentient. 

In Shakta Darshana * ^ the union of 
both the principles though they are 
never separate, gives rise to evolution. 
The Tantrik Shiva and the Sankhya’s 
Purusha are unchanging realities. The 
Shakti of the Tantras, and Prakriti of 
Sankhya, when the Gunas of which it is 
composed are in a latent or equilibrium 
state, are also changeless and inert. The 
two principles of Sankhya remain sepa- 
rate. In Tantravada they are in con- 
stant union and exist as mere phases of 
one whole substance. The Sankhyas 
accept only twenty-five principles, while 
the Tantras speak of thirty-six. 

Tantra and Shaiva Siddhanta 

It may be noted that the Shaiva 
Siddhanta of the Northern School of 
Kashmir, called Trik Sampradaya 
is not different from the Shakta 
School. The only difference between 
the two lies in the fact that the 
former worships the Shiva, while the 
latter the Shakti aspect of the same God. 
Just as the Shaktas are divided into 
several sects, so are the Shaivas. But 
the main school of Shaiva order is the 
one of Kashmir, which has elaborated an 
independent and fine system of Shaiva 
philosophy based on Sruti. 

These * Ti'ikvadins, ’ like the Shaktas, be- 

30. See also Bhakil and Shakta by Sit 
John Woodrofie. 

31. Bee J. C. Cbaiterjee* s Kashmix Shal- 
Tiim ' (Kashmix Series). 
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lieve in thirty-six Tattwas or principles 
as discussed at length in Tantraloka,** 
one of the most authoritative books on 
Tantra Sastra, in eight volumes, written 
by Abhinava Gupta (11th Century), a 
Kashmirian metaphysician of rare gifts. 
The Shaiva Darshaniks have beautifully 
carried on the analytical process from 
the 26th to 36th principle, which is 
clearly a development of Sankhya philo- 
sophy. In their brilliant exposition of 
the theory of evolution, they have shown 
how one single unchanging Beality, with 
a desire to become many resolves itself 
into various forms of ‘ matter * — a pro- 
cess in which a subtle principle becomes 
grosser and grosser until we get to our 
material creation To explain the 
significance of each Tattwa fully and the 
part it plays in the cosmogony will far 
exceed the limitations of this paper. The 
object here is just to touch the more 
fringe of some of the most important 
features of Agamic doctrines with a little 
detail here and a little there. Agama 
by the way, is synonymous with Tantra. 
Let us for immediate purpose, at any 
rate, take it to mean as such. Beally 
syieaking, it is a comprehensive term and 
has various shades of meaning. The 
Shaivagama then further asserts that the 
unity of individual soul with Brah- 
man the Supreme Spirit, is hampered by 
three kinds of impurities or impe- 
diments, known as atomic illu- 
sory and pertaining to actions 

(sRlf&T^). The Ond of Againas is to help 
the Jiva to remove these obstructions 

22 . \ 

28« For fuller details read 

^y and others. 

24. Read ^ 

and others. 


and to pave his or her way for final ot 
ultimate union with God or Paramashiva, 
or Shiva or Shakti, no matter how we 
call it. We have thus examined briefly 
some of the main fundamental principles 
of three different important religious 
institutions, and also noted the points of 
their respective similarities and differen- 
ces. We have also seen that the Tant- 
ras derive their teachings chiefly from 
the ' Advaitavada * of Vedanta School. 

Now, to realise this unitary sub- 
lime conception of Vedantic tenets 
that we are no other than God Himself 
SWiftJT; ^ !»m:) or Thou 
art That indeed the oulminat' 

ing point which the Hindu mind could 
aspire to reach in its God ward flight 
That He pervades the whole universe ; 
that He is unknowable because he is sub- 
tle; that He looks as if divided, though 
indivisible, and that He is indestructible 
in the midst of destructible Creation ; 
that He sees through all eyes; that He 
hears through all ears and so on— all 
these and similar other philosophic ser- 
mons contained in the Gita and the Upa- 
nishads are very easy to preach, but are 
extremely difficult to realise in life. The 
Tantras also, following the Advaitavada 
of Vedanta, aim at the ultimate acquisi- 
tion of this supreme condition of 
human development ” as a means to 
salvation from all worldly afflictions. So 
far this is all right. 

But it is hardly possible for an average 
mind to meditate on the absolute and 
formless God, and to feel His unity with 
His multiple creation with any degree of 
success. To reach this stage, means a 
strenuous course of long sustained physi- 
cal and moral discipline extending per- 

ii55nwrrT<> mr: 
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haps to several years, or even births. 
That is, it is mostly unpractioable. 

Path of Devotion 

So, to meet the spiritual necessity of 
men of common intelligence, our old 
Hindu sages (Rishis) or ancestors, mapped 
out a simpler, more comprehensible and 
more practical course of getting to the 
same final goal by gradual stops of train- 
ing in the path of devotion. Lord 
Krishna also, realising the difficulty of 
concentration on the Absolute and un- 
manifest, gives preference to, and recom- 
mends, the method of worship as easier 
and more acceptable to the common run 
of humanity. ® ^ (Gita. XII, 5). 

This path of worship or devotion is 
really a path of love. Devotion is not possi- 
ble unless wo have a feeling of attach- 
ment to the object of our devotion. As wo 
progress in our course, this attachment 
develops into real love, which gets deeper 
and deeper until at last wo reach a point 
whore the distinction between tho sub- 
ject and the object is completely destroy- 
ed and we feel that we are “en-rapport” 
with the thing or tho spirit behind it, 
which we have all this time been think- 
ing as something different from our own 
self. Matter must seo through matter. To 
know Brahman in tho absolute sense, one 
must be like Brahman * ® . It will be no 
exaggeration to say that tho Hindu 
religionists did really display a deep in- 
sight into human nature when they 
pointed out a method less difficult and 
more practical of gaining one unitary 
spiritual truth by means of dual experi- 
ence. This is the Be-All and End-All 

27. cf. 

And 

Or 
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of all kinds of devotion no 

matter whether it is Shakta, Vaishnava 
or Shaiva. In fact it is the one and 
common goal of almost all the religious 
institutions of tho Hindus which prepare 
the aspirant to comprehend tho one 
golden Divine Truth, that this evident 
duality or even plurality is nothing more 
than unity. It is we who have invested 
it with a dual character which is essen- 
tially our own self reflected upon the vast 
plate of this cosmic mirror. If religion 
fails to bring homo this opon secret to 
the mind of the Sadhaka " (practising 
aspirant) it falls far short of its objective, 
and cannot be called, or is not, at least, 
the Hindu religion. This'is ail tho truth — 
the whole truth that we aro enjoined to 
grasp and express in our existenco upon 
this earthly planet, namely, to feel our 
ononoss, which in ossenco is Divine, 
with the world around us. It is indeed 
tho snmmum bonum of life, as it also is 
the highest aim of humanity. In other 
words, it means ultimate emancipation 
(^TN) from all three kinds of i)ain3 that 
life is subject to’*'*. Thus the Tantras 
also opened out two avenues of approacli- 
ing tho Temple of Truth — one of know- 
ledge, for those who wore enlightened 
and advanced ; and tho other of devotion, 
or love, for such as were on the thresh- 
old of spiritual experience, or just ini- 
tiated, though a man was free to choose 
any of the two, or combine both accord- 
ing to his competence and choice. Pro- 
l)erly speaking, * the Tantra ’ is essential- 
ly a devotional (^anTRPff) Sastra, and is 
concerned mostly with matters of practi- 
cal importance. 

Peculiarities of Tantrio Religion 
Some of the predominant features of 

Ta ntra Sastra are : 

2J. See Shandilya and Narada Sutras. 
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1. As distinct from the Vedas, any 
man or woman irrespective of caste, 
creed, or nationality, is competent to 
follow the Tantrik religion 

2. It hates and shuns vices, but 
admits the vicious, the depraved and the 
fallen into its fold. 

3. It has a peculiar method of its own 
of uprooting evil by means of evil. Vices 
in this way are transformed into virtues, 
and virtue into strength 

4. It creates an interest (Uff^) in 
the pursuits of life with an ultimate 
object of achieving final emancipation 

5. The Tantrik rituals, it can be said, 
are not much different from those of the 
Vedas except in certain particular cases. 
This is not the place where we can detail 
them at length, as they are elaborate and 
deserve special treatment. It fact almost 
every point discussed herein is worthy of 
exclusive and separate consideration. 

6. It is a practical Sastra 

Scope of the Tantras 

The Tantras deal with Law, Medicine, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Botany, Mantras, 
Yantras, Psychology, Astrology, Astro- 
nomy, Geography, Evolution, Legends, 
History, Science, Piety, Rites and Cere- 
monies, Sacred places, etc., etc. This 
will show how wide is the range of 
subjects covered by Tantrik literature. 

81- ^ 

(piT* x-’iv) 
81 (fWo) 


Koulas 

Now a word about the Koulas — - 
The Koulas are Agama-Vadins. In com- 
mon parlance, every follower of the 
Tantrik religion is called a Koula, though 
it is the highest degree of Tantrik Order. 

We have said that apart from its theo' 
retical value, the Tantras have infinite 
ix)tentialities which can be harnessed to 
the service of mankind. But neglected 
and uncared for, they are undergoing 
gradual decay for some of the following 
reasons : — 

1. Tantrik experts, though very few 
now, who really possess its secrets, are 
reluctant to communicate them to others. 
Sometimes their knowledge dies with 
them. Utmost secrecy, though permis- 
sible and even necessary in certain cases 
to a certain extent, has so greatly ham- 
pered the dissemination of Tantrik know- 
ledge that it is almost impossible for an 
ardent lover of science to make any con- 
siderable headway in the field of experi- 
mental research. 

2. It has been almost an invariable 
practice with the old Tantrik authors — 
evidently with a view to maintain the 
strictest possible secrecy — to write the 
Mantras and rituals, etc., in code words 
or cryptic language. We have no doubt 
the Bijakosha, but it lacks in general 
application. Because one single term is, 
in many instances, represented by more 
than one letter. Besides, each important 
Tantrik work is supposed to have a dis- 
tinct Bijakosha which is commonly un- 
obtainable. So, to say exactly what a 
particular term actually means, is some- 
times more difficult than one can really 
imagine. Unless a man has an experi- 
ence of Tantrik technicalities, he finds 

88- Wr 'Tt • 
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himself practically at sea. We have no 
doubt commentaries. But in these, as 
also in several other matters, we have to 
look to such commentaries for help in vain 
for, unfortunately, we find that those 
who undertook the task of making the 
text easier for us, have made it still more 
difficult by either assuming a discreet 
silence over questionable points or refer- 
ring us to similar other technicalities to 
which we are total strangers. Besides, 
it is not seldom when we are recommend- 
ed for explanation to consult the Guru 
(Master). A Guru, in the true sense of 
the term, is a rare blessing, and can 
guide us efficiently if wo are fortunate 
to get the right one. But ho is not handy 
and to locate him is another difficulty. 
All such clover devices so resorted to by 
our annotators may either mean a con- 
cealed ignorance about the matter, or 
the self-same motive which actuated the 
original authors to draw a thick veil of 
mystery over many imi)ortant subjects 
which could liave practically promoted 
the cause of human happiness. Knowing, 
as I do, the arguments advanced in 
favour of mcli secrecy, I should be going 
beyond the scope of my present scheme 
if I were to give it a controversial shape 
which is not likely to serve any fruitful 
end. I do, however, think and feel that 
if the strictness of this principle had been 
somewhat relaxed, Tantrikism would 
have been almost the prevailing religion 
among all grades and classes of scientists 
of the day all the world over. In short, it 
has vitally affected the utility and main 
scheme of the Agamas. 

3. Genuine Tantrik works, specially 
on Practical Science, are rare and obtain- 
able with no little difficulty. Certain 
institutions in Bengal, Poona, Kashmir 
andBaroda have rendered inestimable 
service in this connection by bringing 
out excellent editions of some of the 
most important and valuable books on 
Tantrikism. Thus some solid work has 
60 


been done in this direction, but there is 
much more ahead which still remains to 
be done. Lot me add that a vast portion 
of this literature still exists in the form 
of manuscripts scattered over different 
l>arts of India, Nopal in particular. The 
most unfortunate part about these 
manuscripts is that they are sometimes 
found in possession of such persons as 
are illiterate. They are lying with them 
in a frightful state of neglect and in- 
attention. It is high time that we should 
try, as far as possible, to bunt up and 
reclaim all such ancient writings for 
publication, so as to save them from dying 
a natural death. It will, thus, be a rich 
contribution to our past, old and yet 
highly valuable literature. Our Indian 
states can, no doubt, do much in this 
direction. 

4. Wrong notions about some of its 
rituals, which are alleged by opponents 
as Unvedio, have helped in creating an 
atmosphere prejudicial to its growth. 

5. Last but not least is the lack of 
sufficient interest in things old. This has 
been the cause of decadence of not only 
the Tanlras, but also of many other in- 
digenous arts and sciences which had, 
at one time, been a glorious and fruitful 
monoix)ly of the Indian lioople. It is 
also seen that those who have a taste 
have sometimes neither the means nor 
opportunities to carry on a smooth and 
scientific investigation of such interest- 
ing subjects. 

Let us not forget to mention in this 
connection the worthy name of an emi- 
nent Tantrik scholar, namely. Sir John 
Woodroffe, sometime Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta Higli Court, who with an extra- 
ordinary zeal and application has devoted 
very many years of his precious life to 
the study of Tantrik literature in its 
various aspects. iHe was the first among 
the Western scholars, who not only made 
a special, serious land unbaised study of 
this neglected Sastra, but also wrote out 
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a series of learned books, commentaries 
and treatises on the subject. By his rich 
and able contributions to this branch of 
oriental philosophy and religion, he has 
very greatly promoted the cause of 
Hindu culture. For these services, 
which are as great as they are unique, 
India will always remember him with a 
sense of i>rofound love and gratitude. 

Conclusion 

We have tried to give here a concise 
presentation of some of the salient fea- 
tures of Tantrik teachings as found em- 
bodied in the Agama Sastra. Many ques- 
tions of equal weight and significance 
had to be left out, as it was not possible 
to give them a condensed shape. Con- 
sidering the extent and depth of the sub- 
ject matter, proper justice has not been 
done to it. The object in writing these 
lines has been, however, mainly to create 
in the minds of the educated class, a real 
taste and desire for detailed study of 
the Tantra Sastra. 

The following are some Tantrik sub- 
jects which may profitably be taken up 
for separate study : — 1. Practical appli- 
cation of Tantra Sastra. 2. Sound— -its 


origin, colour and form. 3. Science, of 
Language including chemistry of letters. 
4. The “Swar-Vigyan,” or the science 
of breath. 5. Ilie Mantras and their 
powers. 6. The Yantras. 7. Medicines 
and their relation to Mantras. 8. Shat- 
Chakras or the six centres of Cosmic 
Energy. 9. Siddhis e., acquisition of 
certain powers. 

In its practical aspects, the ' Tantra 
Sastra* provides an extensive scope for 
search aud research. Unless the theo- 
ries are put to practical tests, we cannot 
decide one way or the other. To effect 
this end, some of us, at least, who may 
be qualified by reason of their education 
and experience, should come forward to 
pursue real scientific investigations of 
the subject with a view to demonstrate 
how far those facts are found practically 
possible today. The work is by no 
means easy; it would rather involve a 
great amount of sacrifice in several direc- 
tions. However, no sacrifice is too great 
which can contribute to the enrichment 
of scientific acquisitions upon which the 
well-being and happiness of humanity as 
a whole so largely depends. 


{concluded) 


MANDUKYOPANISHAD 

With Gaudapada*s Kabika and Sankaba’s Commentaby 

By Dr. M, Srinivasa Bao 


Gaudapada's Karika 

When one jar-enclosed space 
(Akasa) is contaminated with 
dust, smoke, etc., the other jar- 
enclosed spaces are not contamin- 
ated thereby. Similarly, the hap- 
piness etc., of one Jiva does not 
affect other Jivas. (5) 

Sankaras Commentary 

Dualists may say: if one Atman 
resides in all bodies, then whatever 


happens to one Atman, such as births, 
death, happiness, misery etc., must also 
be related to other Atmans and that 
actions and their results must become 
mixed up. The above verse is a reply 
to such an objection. Just as the dust 
and smoke contaminating the space 
enclosed in one jar have no effect on 
the spaces enclosed in other jars, so 
happiness etc., of one Jiva do not affect 
other Jivas. 

(An opponent says) : Is not Atman 
one only ? (It is replied) True. Pid 
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you not hear our saying that like 
Akasa, there is only one Atman in all 
bodies ? (The opiX)nent says) : If the 
Atman is one only, then he must in all 
places be subject to happiness and 
misery. (The reply is) : This objection 
cannot bo raised by one holding the 
Sankhya doctrine, according to which 
happiness and misery cannot bo predica- 
ted to Atman but are said to bo related 
to Buddhi (intellect). Even Vedantins 
do not hold that Atman is subject to 
happiness or misery. There is no 
authority for creating in (or superimixDS- 
ing on) the Atman of the nature of 
Consciousness, any variety. It may be 
said that in the absence of variety, 
Pradhana cannot possibly work for the 
sake of another (that is, Purusha) : but 
this is not so, for any action of Pradhana 
cannot bear any kind of relation to 
Purusha (Atman). If the bondage and 
release created by Pradhana, had refer- 
ence to different Purushas, it would 
have been inappropriate to predicate 
the action of Pradhana to one Purusha 
only and it would be necessary to formu- 
late variety of Purushas. But the San- 
khyas do not hold that bondage or 
release, due to the activity of Pradhana, 
has any relation to Purushas, as accord- 
ing to them, Atmans, that is Purushas, 
have no differentiations at all and are 
of the nature of pure Consciousness. 
Therefore it is settled that Sankhyas 
attribute the activity of Pradhana to the 
mere presence of Purusha and not to 
any differentiation or variety in Puru- 
shas. There is thus no reason to hold 
that i the activity of Pradhana for the 
sake of another, is for the purpose of 
creating a variety of Purushas. There 
is no other kind of authority for San- 
khyas to create differentiations among 
Purushas. Pradhana enjoys both bond- 
agel and release, taking the mere 
presence of another (Purusha) apart 
from itself) as the instrumental cause. 


The mere presence of another (Purusha) 
of the nature of pure Consciousness, is 
taken to bo the exciting cause of the 
activity of Pradhana, and not any kind 
of variety (in the nature of Purushas). 
The assumption of the variety of Puru- 
shas, giving up the proper moaning of 
the Vedas, is due to more stupidity. (If 
properly understood, the doctrine of 
Sankhya is purely Advaitic or non-dual. 
The Sankhyas do not admit any relation 
between Purusha and misery or happi- 
ness.) Vaiseshikas and others say that 
Atman is inseimrably united with desire 
etc. This is not right, because the im- 
pressions which are the cause of memory 
cannot have any relation with Atman 
who is devoid of space (parts or magni- 
tude) (which are necessary before 
any relation can bo entered into). As 
memory arises from the union of 
Atman and mind, there should not 
bo any rule (that a particular me- 
mory must arise at a particular time). 
Moreover, all memories might arise at 
one and the same time. Also Atmans 
who are devoid of qualities such os 
touch &c., belonging to a different class, 
cannot fittingly liave any relation with 
mind and such other things. Moreover^ 
(according to Vaiseshikas) apart from 
substance (Atman here) there can bo 
neither qualities, action, generic and 
special attributes and relation. If quali- 
ties can exist independent of substance 
and if desire &c., (can exist) independent 
of Atman, there can never subsist any 
relation between these and substance. 
It cannot be contended tliat in tlie cases 
of those whose substances and attributes 
are ins0i)arable, it is possible to predicate 
inseparable union (Samavaya), for desire 
&c., arc transient (not permanent) and 
the eternal Atman different from them, 
is antecedent to them and there can be 
no such thing as inseparable union 
between substance and attributes 
(Ayutasiddhi). Moreover if desires &c., 
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are in eternal union with Atman, they 
must be as eternal as Greatness 
(Mahatva, one of the attributes of Atma 
according to Yaiseshikas). This is not 
acceptable (either to Yaiseshikas or 
Vedantins) as it would deny release 
(Moksha) (to Atman) (as he would ever 
bo subjected to happiness and misei*y). 
If inseparable union, (Samavaya) is’ some- 
thing different from substance (Dravya), 
a new relation should be predicated 
between them, as is done in the case of 
substance and qualities (Dravya and 
Gunas). (If you object) that a new 
relation need not be predicated as 
Samavaya itself is inseparable union (we 
reply that) in the case of substances 
having Samavaya, there can be no sepa- 
ration one from the other, on account of 
the inseparable union. If they are 
absolutely distinct from each other, it 
would be meaningless to use the posses- 
sive case, implying the possession by the 
substances, of the attributes, such as 
substances having touch or having no 
touch. If Atman possesses attributes 
Buch^as desires which are liable to origin 
and destruction, ho would also become 
impermanent (Anitya). Having imrts 
and being subject to change, like the 
body and the results of action (Phala) 
&c., the faults of (the Atman) being 
like the body &c., cannot be overcome. 

Just as Akasa is believed to be soiled 
with dust, smoke &o., superlmiwsod on it 
through wrong knowledge (Avidya\ 
similarly happiness, misery &c., are 
superimposed on Atman througli wrong 
knowledge (Avidya) creating mind and 
other limitations. In this state (of 
superimposition, that is, in the ex- 
perience of the wakeful condition) there 
is nothing wrong in attributing bondage, 
liberation &c., to Atman. 

All disputants are agreed in accepting 
the experience of the waking state, due to 
the activity of Avidya, but nobody holds 
that the true Eeality (Atman) is only as 


real (as Vyavahara). So the theory of 
the multiplicity of Atmans has been 
uselessly formulated by the logicians 
(such as Sankhyas, Yaiseshikas &c). 

Gaudapada*s Karika 

Form, action and name may be 
different here and there. But 
there is no difference in Akasa. 
Similarly, in the case of Jivas, the 
same will hold good. (6) 

Sankara's Commentary 

(If you ask) how experience which 
depends on the variety of Atmans (Jivas), 
can be said to be due to the super- 
imposition of variety on one Atman, by 
wrong knowledge (Avidya), we reply ; 
In this world Akasa is one, but on 
account of its being enclosed in different 
articles such as a large jar, a small jar, 
a house &c., it comes to bo spoken of as 
being big or small, according to the form 
it is supposed to assume. Again, it serves 
different purposes and looks different in 
our experience, according as its action is 
“ fetching water, ” “ storing water, ” 
“ living purposes” &o., and according 
to the names given to it as “ Akasa in 
in a jar,” “Akasa in a small jar” Ac. Our 
varying experiences due to the variety 
of form etc. in Akasa, are not really to be 
found there (in Akasa). If wo consider 
Akasa from the true point of view, there 
will be no variety at all, in it. Our 
experience depending on the (seeming) 
variety in Akasa, is simply due to the 
limitations superimposed on it (in the 
form of jars, Ac). Similarly the Jivas, 
differentiated one from another by the 
limitations of their bodies, are in the 
same position as the spaces (Akasa) 
enclosed in jars Ac. Therefore, wise 
people have considered all this deeply 
and have come to the conclusion that 
Atman is all one (without any diffeijon- 
tiation). 
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Oaiidapada's Kanha 
The jar-enclosed space (Akasa) 
is not a modification of (Maha) 
Akasa, nor is it a part of it. Simi- 
larly the Jiva is neither a modifi- 
cation of Atman nor a part of 
it. (7) 

Sankaras Commentary 
To the question, wlietlier the jar- 
enclosed spaces &c., giving rise to our 
varied experiences due to form, action 
(purpose) &c., are not real modifications, 
we reply, no ; for the jar-enclosed spaces 
are not real modifications of (Maha) 
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Akasa, in the same way as gold orna- 
ments are of gold ; or foam, bubbles and 
snow are of water. There are also no 
parts (of Mahakasa) as the branches and 
other organs are parts of a tree. Thus 
a jar-enclosed space is neither a modifica- 
tion of Akasa nor a part of it. Similarly, 
the Jiva who is compared to a jar-en- 
closed space in the illustration, is never 
and nowhere, a modification of or a part 
of the supreme Atman (Paramatman) 
who is compared to the unchanging 
Mahakasa in the illustration. Therefore 
the experiences depending on the appear- 
ances of variety of Jivas, is unreal. 


JANAKA^S EXAMPLE 

By Nirodh Kar 


S OME modern Indian thinkers are of 
opinion that monasticism is at the 
root of most of our present ills. Those 
who became monks, they say, ought to 
have remained in society and taught the 
rest such subjects as military tactics, 
economics and industries. It is because 
they failed to do this and witlidrew from 
active participation in society’s affairs 
that Alexander and a long line of foreign 
conquerors subjugated us and brought us 
to our present plight. As the next step 
in the argument they hold up the exam- 
ple of King Janaka and declare that there 
is something radically wrong in monasti- 
cism, Janaka’s method of “ work ” being 
quite sufficient — and in many respects 
(luite superior — ^for achieving the sum- 
mum bonum of life, namely supreme 
Knowledge. Witness Mahatinaji, his 
work and his eminence : this completes 
the argument. 

We see as clearly as any one else that 
the more Janakas we have in our midst 
the bettor and stronger our country will 
become. But what we wish to point out 
here is just one point alone, viz., that 
the example of Janaka’* is somewhat 


vague and misleading. Granting that 
one Janaka who followed the path of 
“work” attained illumination, are we 
sure wo ix)ssess all the implications of 
this term “ work '* in order to pronounce 
judgment ui)on “other” paths ? Let us 
refer to the very Mahabharata which 
speaks of Janaka’s wisdom attained 
through “ work and enlarge our vision 
by studying two incidents connected 
with Mithila’s ruler who sang : “ My 
treixsures are immense, yet I have noth- 
ing. If again the whole of Mithila were 
burnt and reduced to ashes, nothing of 
mine will be burnt.”* 

Santi Parva, Chapter CCCXXII shows 
Yudhishtira asking Bhishma how Suka, 
son of Vyasa, in days of old, was won 
over to Renunciation. The previous 
chapter leads up to this topic and begins 
with the question whether any one ever 
attained emancipation without abandon- 

oiu, III, so. 

Santi Parva XVII, 19. 
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icg the domestic mode of life. By way 
of reply Bhishma narrates the conver- 
sation between *Janaka the King * and 
Sulabha the Sannyasini. To test how 
much Janaka had advanced, Sulabha as- 
sumed the form of a youthful maiden and 
visited the imlace. By her Yoga ix)wer 
she then entered into the undei’standing 
of the King*. Janaka discovered this 
move of the visitor and in the presence of 
all his courtiers gave her a stern rebuke. 
He accused her, among other things, of 
“ touching his person against the rules 
of morality, of attempting a “mingling 
of castes,” of a vicious desire to “ test ” 
others and to prove her superiority over 
them* — all contrary to the nun's life she 
was professing to follow. He then proud- 
ly referred to himself as the beloved 
disciple of “ Panchasikha of the mendi- 
cant order® ” and proclaimed how by re- 
maining in the domestic mode of life, as 
his Guru laid down for him, ho had be- 
come the possessor and the best teacher 
of emanciimtion and Knowledge®, which 
she, although wearing the outward 
symbols of Sannyasa, had failed to 
achieve. “That high intelligence,” he 
said, “has been acquired by mo, and 
accordingly I have transcended all pairs 
of opposites. Even in this life I have 
been freed from skipef action and attach- 
ments'' 
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Before telling what reply Sulabha 
gave, Bhishma makes a brief and signifi- 
cant comment : “ Though rebuked by 
the King in those unpleasant, improper 
and ill-applied words, the lady Sulabha 
was not at all abashed On 

the other hand that beautiful one 
addressed him in words 
“that were more handsome than her 
person If the King 

were really emancipated, argued she, 
how was it that he still maintained the 
distinctions of hts body, her body, etc ? 
If ho had known the Soul and Prakriti 
aright, ho would certainly not have asked 
her repeatedly who she was®. If he was 
really freed from all his bodily and 
mental attachments, as he vaunted he 
Wiis, how could he accuse her of tres- 
passing into his understanding and of 
thereby violating her vows of Sannya- 
sini's life ? Being a Sannyasini, she was 
certainly right in occupying “ empty ” 
abodes; and evidently King eTauakas 
understanding 2 vas empty, emancipated 
or otherwise 1 With this she turned the 
tables upon the king and asked, “Hast 
thou hoard the religion of emancipation 
in its entirety from the lips of Pancha- 
sikha with its means, its methods and its 
conclusions ? ” It would seem not ; slie 
was inclined to think that he had “ not 
listened to the scriptures or had listened 
to them without any advantage, or per- 
haps listened to some other treatises 
looking like scriptures*.” This narra- 
tion over, Bhishma concluded with the j 
remark : “ Hearing these words fraught 

with excellent sense and with roiison, 
King Janalca failed to return any answer 
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thereto** Well then, this Tanaka’s path of 
“ work ” first took shape under the in- 
spiration of the mendicant Panchasikha ; 
and when pride was waxing and intros- 
pection waning the mendicant Sulabha— • 
towards whom he behaved in an improper 
manner-applied the necessary correction. 

Let us turn to another scene (Santi 
Parva, Chapter XVIII). It is well known 
how Yudhishtira wanted to retire into 
the forest, unable to bear the thought of 
having achieved a victory after slaying 
his kith and kin. All the brothers then 
argued with him to show that he should 
not do so ; and Arjuna too had his say, 
Arjuna, wo find, began by referring to 
what the “ grief-stricken si30use ” of 
Manaka, the wise,’ told him when he had 
determined to abandon his kingdom and 
lead a life of mendicancy. Casting olf 
wealth and children and wives and pre- 
cious possessions of various kinds, the 
established path for acquiring religious 
merit and Fire itself, King Janaha 
shaved his head and assumed the garb of 
a mendicant* ® ” ! His wife then argued 
with him ; and curiously enough most of 
the modern arguments against monastic 
life are there. She too tells that mendi- 
cancy might be followed by those persons 
that are desirous of happiness but are 
very ix}or, indigent and abandoned by 
friends ! Salvation, she says, is doubtful 
If the kingdom and a 
liandful of barley are the Stune, tlion 
why, says she, should Tanaka renounce 
the one and accept the other ? Is not 
barley itself an object of attachment ; 
and is he right in casting his eyes about 
for a handful of it like a dog 

? Is that consistent with his 
professed renunciation ? And so on. 
She, however, wishes the king to earn 

10. ^jjip?jqcir i 
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religious merit by supporting the truly 
pious among men of matted looks or 
clean-shaven heads, naked or clad in 
rags or skins or brown robes. (These 
all moderns of course may not approve.) 

After giving all the arguments put 
forward by the Queen, Arjuna adds a 
comment : “ King Tanaka is regarded to 
have been a truth-knowing person in this 
world. Even he, in this matter (of shaving 
his head, etc. as part of mendicant’s life) 
had become stupefied. Therefore, do not 
yield to stupefaction, 0 brother.” 

The previous instance showed Tanaka 
boasting of his knowledge and freedom 
from stupefaction, but unalde to answer 
the mendicant woman. In the second 
instance wo find Arjuna asserting that 
.Tanaka did take to the mendicant’s life 
and ivastherein stupefied. Is this, or are 
these, the self-same .Tanaka of the 
“example” ? Are there many .Tanakas, all 
rulers of Mithila and equally noted for 
their “ path of work ” and illumination 
through work ? Which Tanaka’s example 
is then to bo followed ? Of the one who 
by his silence admitted before the men- 
dicant Sulabha that ho had not fully 
grasped the import of the teachings of 
the mendicant Panchasikha ? Or, of the 
one who shaved his head and left his 
kingdom and, in the eyes of Arjuna and 
of the Qoeen of Mithila, became stupefied 
after he had already established a repu- 
tation as the i) 03 sessor of highest know- 
ledge ? And as for the illumination 
attained, if we are to take the example 
of the work “ aspect, ” are we justified 
in rejecting {a) the actual shaving of the 
head, or (6) the interventions of a male 
mendicant to start and inspire the 
“ work ” and of a female mendicant to 
correct the faults which crept in, in the 
case of some Tanakas , even ? 

xvni, 78. 



BEVIBWS AND NOTICES 


The Bubal Community and the 
School : By G. S. Krishnayya, Pub- 
lished by the Association Press^ 5 Bussel 
Street, Calcutta. Price Be. 1-4-0. 

The author has done a signal service 
by the publication of this extremely 
v^uable book. He has herein made 
sincere attempts to come to an effective 
solution of the most intricate problems 
of India such as ill health, poverty, igno- 
rance, superstition, unproductive agri- 
culture and inefficient house-keeping, 
which stand in the way of her progress. 
For this purpose he has placed before the 
readers the results of the thorough study 
he has made of three important institu- 
tions developed in America under similar 
conditions, viz., the Penn, the Berry, 
and the Tuskegee Schools, which aim 
chiefly at the production of better citi- 
zens, by opening to them the “ Gate 
of Opportunities,” by providing them 
with better education, the advantages of 
better farms, better homes and better 
health. These show unmistakably that 
the work of rural reconstruction in 
India, however difficult it appears to be, 
is not an impossible task after all. What 
is needed is a thorough realisation of the 
gravity of the situation ; still more im- 
portant — ‘love for the unlovely, tlie 
lowly and the lost.’ People must bo 
made to understand that such education 
as will create citizens of the right typo, 
prepare them for country life, create a 
new attitude towards work, build charac- 
ter, develop rural leadership and promote 
community spirit, should deserve the 
highest encouragement. 


F. L. Brayne. Esq., I. C. S, in his 
Foreword, specially emphasises that “the 
village schod will be the centre of a new 
village and supply the cohesion, initiative 
and knowledge required for the great 
task of rural reconstruction.” To the 
realisation of this noble ideal, this handy 
volume will certainly be a valuable help. 
The numerous pictures add to the value 
of the book. 

Yoga and Perfection (English) 
& PuRNA Jyotih (Sanskrit): By 
Swami Purnananda of Hrishikesh. 
Published by Matilal Sen, B.4., Chak 
Bazaar, Barisal, 

These are both written in verses. The 
subject matter is not, and of course 
cannot be, anything new. The author's 
share lies in harmonising the various 
paths, avoiding controversies and in 
presenting the principles in a lucid 
maimer. The careful reader can And 
out 1)hat the author has conceived Yoga 
in a most comprehensive way. Says he : 
“ Sacrifice thyself to all, To the world, to 
Lord withal. Serve thou selfless, serve 
thou all, Serve the 1 jord, serve Him in 
all.” In what ways one is to servo 
all, has not been described, that being 
beyond tlie scope of the books. How to 
perfect the i)sycho-physical mechanism 
with which the service is to be done ; 
how to clear its vision — these alone f< »rra 
the aim of the author. In Puma 
Jyotih, tlie Swami himself has added a 
paraphrase in Sanskrit for the benefit of 
the readers who may not bo proficient 
in the language. 


NEWS AND BEPORTS 


Swami Paramananda in Madras 

Swami Paramanandaji, Head of :tho 
Vedanta Centre at Boston and Ananda 
Ashrama, La Crescenta, Los Angeles 
County, U.S.A., arrived in Madras on 
Sunday the 26th March, accompanied by 
Srimati Charushila Devi and Sister Satya 
Prana. That evening the Swamiji 
spoke about some of his experiences in 
the West to a large number of devotees 
and friends who assembled in the hall of 
the Math at Mylapore to hear him. On 


tlie 29th evening j,n address was present- 
ed to him by the public of Madras, 
under the presidency of Sir P. S. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, K.G.S.I., C.I.B. The 
Swamiji gave a suitable reply and spoke 
on “The Need of the Hour.” On the 
30th the party left for Bangalore and 
Mysore whence they will return to 
Madras on the 4th Apidl. They are 
expected to leave for Colombo on the 
next day.. From there the Swamiji 
would bo sailing on the 10th instant for 
America via Europe. 

R. R. No 
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SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS | 

OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA ! 

It is a book of rare spiritual counsels, giving practical instruction ' 
about meditation, worship, continence, good company, mind control, | 
ecstasy, Yogio practice, search for God, God vision, Tapas and the like. j 
An invaluable handbook for all spiritual aspirants. 3 


** Helps one to pass from Darkness to Light.” — The Hindu* 

'* The seeker after truth, according to every faith and church, 
will find in tiie book light, hope, encouragement and inspiration/’ — 
Bombay Chronicle. 

** The entire book is most practical and invaluable to seekers of 
truth of every phase and characfier.” — Liberty. 

“The book will be useful even to the more gross among laymen." — 
Swaraj y a. 

Neatly printed in large types op good paper and 
attractively got*up. 

With one portrait oj the Swami, pp. Do. 234>. Price Rs. 2 

Vedanta Kesari Office, Mylapore. 




An Eniirel}^ New Publication. 

Bhedabheda 

OR 

THE PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN SANKARA AND RAMANUJA 

By P. N. SEINIVASACTIARI, M.A.. 

Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa*s College, Madras. 

The author is a well-known writer on Indian Philosophy 
and his book, Bamanuja's Idea of the P'inite Self, is recognised 
as a masterly introduction in English to the Philosophy of 
Ramanuja. In this book he has covered a new ground altogether 
and has given an exposition of the Bhedabheda Philosophy, a 
work which has not been attempted so far by anybody. The 
book is dividv'id into two parts — (1) The Philosophy of Bhas- 
kara; (2) Other schools of Bhedabheda Philosophy represented 
by Yadava, Nimbarka and Bhartriprapancha, and a comparison 
of BAedaiAdda with similar Western systems. Prof. M. Hiri- 
yanna of Mysore contributes an appreciative Foreword. 

Printed on Superior Antique Paper. Cr. Svo. about 400 pages Rs. 5. 

SRINIVASA VARADACHARI & Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 190, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 
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No coupons!! 
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Price Rs. 1-14.0 per lb. 
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I HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

I The Srimad Bhagavata, (Oondcnserl in Sage Vyasti's own woi'cls.) Text in 

S Duvanagari and English Translation. Compiled by Eandit A. H. Srinivasachariar. 
s Translated by Dr, V. Raghavnn. M.A., Ph.P. Foreword ly Pr. Sir P. S. Siva- 

I swami Aivar. Rcj. 1-4. To Subscribers of the ** Tiidiau Review ”, Re, one. 

I The Mahnbharnta. (Condensed in Sitge. Vyusa’s owm words. Text in Deva- 

5 nRgari and English translation. Crapiled by P.andir, A, M. SriiiivaKichariar. 

5 Translated by Dr, Vi Raghavan. M.A., rh.l). To Swbscribors of the '* Indian 

I Review ’ Re. One. i 

I Vahniki liamaynna. (Condensed in the Poet’s own words.) The text in = 

I Pevanagari and English translation by Prof. P, P. S. Sastri, With a Foreword 2 

by the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sustri, r.O., C.If. Uo. 1*4. To Subs, of “ I.R.” i 

Be.l. 

Sankara's Select IPor/i's. Text in Pevunagaii and English translation, Rs. 2. 

To Subs. "I.R.” Ro. l-R, 

Bhagavad Gila. Text in Devanagari and translation by Dr. Besant in Eng- 
lish. As, 4 (Four). 

Swami Vivekauanda s Speeches and Writings, 7th Edn. Rs. 3, To Bubs, of 
" I.R.” Rp, 2-8, 

The Mission of our Master. Essays and Discourses. By Eastern and Wes- 
• tern diseiples. Re 3. To Sabs, of the ” l.R,” Rs. 2-8. 

Asx>€cts of the Vedanta. By various writers. 5th Edition. Re. 1. To Subs, 
of“I.R.” As. 12. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Ciovinda Das, Rs. 2. To Subs, of “ I.R.’* Re, 1-8. 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda. Jjives of the sfiiriLs of Brngal. Rc, 1-8. To § 

Subs, of :i. R.” Re. 1-4. | 

Ramaivand to Ham Tirath. Lives of the. Saints of N. India. Re. 1*8, To = 

Subs, of •• J.R." Ko. 1-1, i 

Three Great Aoharyas. Sanbara, Ramanuja and JMadhwa. Rs. 2. To Bub'^, of = 
‘•l.U.,’ Re. 1-8. / I 

Foreign orders mutt he accompanied with remittance. \ 

iioohs will not bo sent by Q, O. D. System. | 
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